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LIFE  OF  PLUTARCH. 


As,  in  the  progress  of  life,  we  first  pass  through  scenes  of  inno« 
cence,  peace,  and  fancy,  and  afterwards  encounter  the  disorders  of 
society,  so  we  shall  here  amuse  ourselves  awliile  in  the  peaceful 
solitude  of  the  philosopher,  l)efore  we  proceed  to  those  more  ani- 
mated, but  less  pleasing  objects  he  describes. 

Nor  will  the- view  of  a  pliilosopIi:r's  life  be  less  instructive  than 
his  labors.  If  the  latter  teach  us  how  great  vices,  accompanied 
with  great  abilities,  may  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  state  ;  if  they  inform 
us  how  Ambition  attended  with  magnanimity,  how  Avarice  directed 
by  political  sagacity,  how  Envy  and  Revenge  armed  with  personal 
valor  and  popular  support,  will  destroy  the  most  sacred  establish- 
ments, and  break  through  every  barrier  of  human  repose  and  safety  ; 
the  former  will  convince  us  that  equanimity  is  more  desirable  than 
the  highest  privileges  of  mind,  and  that  the  most  distinguished  situ- 
ations in  life  are  less  to  be  envied  than  those  quiet  allotments,  where 
Science  is  the  support  of  Virtue. 

Pindar  and  Epaminondas  had,  long  before  Plutarch's  time,  re- 
deemed, in  some  measure,  the  credit  of  Boeotia,  and  rescued  the 
inhabitants  of  that  countr}'  from  the  proverbial  imputation  of  stu 
pidity.  When  Plutarch  appeared,  he  confirmed  the  reputation  it 
had  recovered.  He  showed  that  genius  is  not  the  growth  of  any- 
particular  soil ;  and  that  its  cultivation  requires  no  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  climate. 

Chaeronea,  a  town  in  Boeotia,  between  Phocis  and  Attica,  had  the 
honor  to  give  him  birth.  This  place  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  tameness  and  servility  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  Anthony's 
soldiers  made  beasts  of  burthen,  and  obliged  to  carry  their  corn  upon 
their  shoulders  to  the  coast.  As  it  lay  between  two  seas,  and  was 
partly  shut  up  by  mountains,  the  air,  of  course,  was  heavy,  and 
truly  Boeotian.  But  situations  as  little  favored  by  nature  as  Chae- 
ronea have  given  birth  to  the  greatest  men  ;  of  which  the  celebrated 
Locke  and  many  others  are  instances. 

Plutarch  himself  acknowledges  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  in 
l^eneral :  but  he  imputes  it  rather  to  their  diet  than  to  their  air  ;  for, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Animal  Food,  he  intimates,  that  a  gross  indulgence 
in  that  article,  which  was  usual  with  his  countrymen,  contributes 
greatly  to  obscure  the  intellectual  faculties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  year  he  was  born.  Ruauld 
places  it  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  others,  towards 
the  end  of  it.  The  following  circumstance  is  the  only  foundation 
they  have  for  their  conjectures. 

Plutarch  says,  that  he  studied  philosophy  under  Ammonius,  at 
Delphi,  when  Nero  made  his  progress  into  Greece.  This,  we  know, 
was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  Emperor's  reign,  in  the  consulship 
of  Paulinus  Suetonius  and  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  second  year  of  the 
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Olympiad  Oil,  '.\n(\  tlio  sixty-sixlh  of  tlic  (Miristi.in  ora.  Darier  ob- 
Kt'ivrs  that  I'liitarcli  must  have  lu'cii  scveiilci'n  or  ci^^litcen  at  least, 
wluMi  lu'  was  cu^aKoil  in  tlie  al)st  ruse  studies  of  pliilosopliy  ;  and 
lie,  therefore,  fixes  his  birth  about  live  or  six  y<'ars  before  the  death 
of  I'laudius.  This,  howevi'r,  is  baro  HUi)position  and  that,  in  our 
opinion,  not  of  the  most  j)robai)le  kind.  Th(»  youth  of  CJreece  studied 
under  th(>  ]>hilosophers  very  early  ;  for  th(Mr  works,  with  those  of 
tlu'  poets  ami  ihetoricians,  formed  their  chief  eoui'se  of  (lis(df)line. 

Hut  tod»'termiiie  whether  lu>  was  born  undtir  the  rei^n  of  Claudius, 
or  in  the  early  pari  of  Nero's  reign  ( whieh  we  th(!  rather  believe,  as 
he  says  himself  that  he  was  very  yoinig  when  Nero  entered  (heece); 
to  make  it  clearly  understood,  whetlun-  he  studied  at  Delphi  at  ten, 
or  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  it  is  to 
know  by  what  means,  and  under  what  auspices,  he  acquired  that 
humane  and  rational  philosophy  which  is  distinguished  in  his  works. 

Ammonius  was  his  j)receptor  ;  but  of  him  we  know  little  more 
than  what  liis  scholar  lias  accidentally  let  fall  concerning  him.  He 
mentions  a  singular  instance  of  his  manner  of  correcting  his  pupils. 

•'Our  master  (says  he)  having  one  day  observed  that  we  had 
indulged  ourselves  too  luxuriously  at  dinner,  at  his  afternoon  lecture 
ordered  his  freedman  to  give  his  own  son  the  discipline  of  the 
whip,  in  our  presence  ;  signifying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  suffered 
this  punishment  because  he  could  not  eat  his  victuals  vrithout 
sauce.  The  pliilosopher  all  the  while  had  his  eye  upon  us,  and  we 
knew  well  for  whom  this  example  of  punishment  was  intended." 
This  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  that  Ammonius  was  not  of  the 
school  of  Epicurus.  The  severity  of  his  discipline,  indeed,  seems 
rather  of  the  Stoic  cast ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Academicians  ;  for  their  schools,  at  that  time,  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Greece. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  in  the  discipline  of  those  schools, 
that  the  parent  only  had  the  power  of  cor})oral  punishment ;  the  rod 
and  the  ferule  were  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  petty  tyrant ; 
liis  oftice  alone  was  to  inform  the  mind ;  he  had  no  authoritj'  to 
dastardize  the  spirit ;  he  had  no  power  to  extinguish  the  generous 
flame  of  freedom,  or  to  break  down  the  noble  independency  of  soul, 
by  the  slavish,  debasing,  and  degrading  application  of  the  rod. 
This  mode  of  punishment  in  our  public  schools  is  one  of  the  worst 
remains  of  barbarism  that  prevails  among  us.  Sensible  minds,  how- 
ever volatile  and  inattentive  in  early  years,  may  be  drawn  to  their 
duty  by  many  means,  which  shame,  and  fears  of  a  more  liberal 
nature  than  those  of  corporal  punishment,  will  supply.  Where 
there  is  but  little  sensibility,  the  effect  which  that  mode  of  punish- 
ment produces  is  not  more  happy.  It  destroys  that  little  ;  though 
it  should  be  the  first  care  and  labor  of  the  preceptor  to  increase  it. 
To  beat  the  body  is  to  debase  the  mind.  Nothing  so  soon,  or  so  totally, 
abolishes  the  sense  of  shame  ;  and  j^et  that  sense  is  at  once  the  best 
preservative  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  incentive  to  every  species  of 
excellence. 

Another  principal  advantage,  which  the  ancient  mode  of  the 
Greek  education  gave  its  pupils,  was  their  early  access  to  every 
branch  of  philosophical  learning.  They  did  not,  like  us,  employ  their 
youth  in  the  acquisition  of  words  ;  they  were  engaged  in  pursuits 
of  a  higher  nature,  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things.  They  did 
not,  like  us,  spend  seven  or  ten  years  of  scholastic  labor,  in  making 
a  general  acquaintance  with  two  dead  languages.    Those  years  were 
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employed  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  gaining  the  elements  of 
philosophical  knowledge  from  her  original  economy  and  laws. 
Hence  all  that  Dacier  lias  observed  concerning  the  probability  of 
Plutarch's  being  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  studied 
under  Ammonias  is  without  the  least  weighfe. 

The  way  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge  was,  in- 
deed, much  more  easy  among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  it  can  ever 
be  with  us.  Those  and  every  other  science,  are  bound  up  in  terms 
which  we  can  never  understand  precisely,  till  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived.  Plutarch,  w^hen 
he  learned  the  Roman  language,  which  was  not  till  he  was  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  observed  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  words 
from  his  knowledge  of  things.  But  we  lie  under  tlie  necessity  of 
reversing  his  metliod  ;  and  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowiedge 
of  things,  we  must  first  labor  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  words. 

However,  though  the  Greeks  liad  access  to  science  without  the 
acquisition  of  other  languages,  they  were,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own.  Philology,  after  the  math- 
ematics and  philosophy,  was  one  of  their  principal  studies  ;  and  they 
applied  theinselves  considerably  to  critical  investigation. 

A  proof  of  this  we  find  in  tliat  Dissertation  which  Plutarch  hath 
given  us  on  the  word  et,  engraved  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
In  this  tract  he  introduces  the  scholastic  disputes,  wherein  he  makes 
a  principal  figure.  After  giving  us  the  various  significations  which 
others  assigned  to  this  w'ord,  he  adds  his  own  idea  of  it  ;  and  that  is 
of  some  consequence  to  us,  because  it  shows  us  that  he  was  not  a 
polytheist.  "  ",  says  he,  TIlou  art ;  as  if  it  were  ei.  ev,  Tliou  art  one. 
I  mean  not  in  the  aggregate  sense,  as  we  sa}^  one  army,  or  one  body 
of  men,  composed  of  many  individuals  ;  but  that  which  exists  dis* 
tinctly  must  necessarily  be  one  ;  and  the  very  idea  of  Being  implies 
individuality.  One  is  that  which  is  a  simple  Being,  free  from  mix- 
ture and  composition.  To  be  one,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  is  con- 
sistent only  with  a  nature  entire  in  its  first  principle,  and  incapable 
of  alteration  or  decay." 

So  far  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Plutarch's  creed,  but  not 
with  his  criticism.  To  suppose  that  the  word  ei  should  signify  the 
existence  of  one  God  only,  is  to  hazard  too  much  upon  conjecture  ; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Heathen  theology  makes  against  it. 

Nor  can  we  better  pleased  with  the  other  interpretations  of  this 
celebrated  word.  We  can  never  suppose  that  it  barely  signifies  if  ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  the  business  of  those  wlio  visited  the  temple 
was  inquiry,  and  that  they  came  to  ask  the  Deity?/ such  events 
should  come  to  pass.  This  construction  is  too  much  forced  ;  and  it 
would  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  were  the  ei  interpreted,  i/ you 
make  large  presents  to  the  God,  if  you  pay  the  priest. 

Were  not  tliis  inscription  an  object  of  attention  among  the  learned, 
we  should  not,  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  have  thought  it  worth 
mentioning,  otherwise  than  as  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  one  branch  of 
Plutarcli's  education.  But  as  a  single  w^ord,  inscribed  on  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delplii,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  those 
wlio  carry  their  inquiries  into  remote  antiquity,  we  shall  not  scruple 
to  add  one  more  to  the  other  conjectures  concerning  it. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  word  a  was  here  used,  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  for  tiOt-,  I  uiisli.  This  perfectly  expressed  tlie  state  of  mind 
of  all  that  entered  the  temple  on  the  l)usiness  of  consultation  ;  and 
it  might  be  no  less  emphatical  in  the  Greek  than  Virgil's  Quanquam 
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O!  was  in  (li<>  Ti.itin.  If  wccuiry  this  (;<)iij(!c(,uro  f.irthor,  aiul  think 
it  i>n)l)al)h»,  lliat  tliis  won!  iiiif^lit,  as  tlu;  initial  word  of  a  (;<il«- 
brat«Ml  lino  in  the  (hird  hook  of  l\n\  Odyssey,  stand  tlicro  to  signify 
thi«  wlioh'  lin(>,  u  r  shall  reach  a  de^crcjM^f  prohahility  almost  border- 
ing on  certainty.     Tho  vi'rse  wo  alludo  to  is  this  : 

El  yap  c/jioi  yoaar^vit  0toi  bwu^iiv  iTapa9tity  \ 

"O  tliat  tho  Gods  would  empower  me  to  obtain  my  wislies!" 
What  |)rayer  more  projx^r  on  (uiterin^  the  temples  of  th(!  (iods,  par- 
ticularly with  the  view  of  consulting;  tluun  on  th(!  ev(;nts  of  life. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  initial  woid  is  insullic;i<int  to  rep- 
resent a  wliole  verse,  we  have  to  answer,  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancients.  Tliey  not  only  conveyed  the  sense  of 
particular  verses  by  their  initial  words,  but  frequently  of  large 
passages  by  the  quotation  of  a  single  line,  or  even  of  half  a  line ; 
some  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  following  Lives.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  works  of  their  best  poets  were  almost  uni- 
versally committed  to  memory  ;  and  the  smallest  quotation  wa8 
sufticient  to  convey  the  sense  of  a  whole  passage. 

These  observations  are  matters  of  mere  curiosity,  indeed  ;  but  they 
have  had  their  use  ;  for  they  have  naturally  pointed  out  to  us  an- 
other instance  of  the  excellence  of  that  education  which  formed  our 
young  philosoi)her. 

This  was  the  improvement  of  the  memory,  by  means  of  exercise. 

Mr.  Locke  has  justly,  though  obviously  enough,  observed,  that 
nothing  so  much  strengthens  this  faculty  as  the  employment  of  it. 

The  Greek  mode  of  education  must  have  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  this  case.  The  continual  exercise  of  the  memory,  in  laying  up 
the  treasures  of  their  poets,  the  ]necepts  of  the  philosophers,  and 
the  problems  of  their  mathematicians,  must  have  given  it  that 
mechanical  power  of  retention,  which  nothing  could  easily  escape. 
Thus  Pliny  *  tells  us  of  a  Greek  called  Charmidas,  who  could  repeat 
from  memory  the  contents  of  the  largest  library. 

The  advantages  Plutarch  derived  from  this  exercise  appear  in  every 
part  of  his  work.  As  the  wa-itings  of  poets  lived  in  his  memory, 
they  were  ready  for  use  and  application  on  every  apposite  occasion. 
They  were  always  at  hand,  either  to  confirm  the  sentiments  and 
justify  the  principles  of  his  heroes,  to  support  his  own,  or  to  illus- 
trate both. 

By  the  aid  of  a  cultivated  memory,  too,  he  was  enabled  to  write 
a  number  of  contemporary  Lives,  and  to  assign  to  each  such  a  por- 
tion of  business  in  the  general  transactions  of  the  times,  as  might 
be  sufficient  to  delineate  the  character,  w^ithout  repeated  details  of 
the  same  actions  and  negotiations.  This  made  a  very  difficult  part 
of  his  work  ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  here  with  great  management 
and  address.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  repeated  the  same  circum- 
stances in  contemporary  lives ;  but  it  was  hardly  avoidable.  The 
great  wonder  is,  that  he  has  done  it  so  seldom. 

But  though  an  improved  memory  might,  in  this  respect,  be  of 
service  to  him,  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  there  were  others  in  which 
it  was  rather  a  disadvantage.  By  trusting  too  much  to  it,  he  has 
fallen  into  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies,  where  he  was  profess- 
edly drawing  from  preceding  writers. 

If  Plutarch  might  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  sect  of  phi- 
losophers, his  education,  the  rationality  of  his  principles,  and  the 

•   Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  24. 
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modesty  of  his  doctrines,  would  incline  us  to  place  him  with  the 
latter  academy.  At  least,  when  he  left  his  master,  Ammonius,  and 
came  into  society,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  he  ranked  particu- 
larly with  that  sect. 

His  writings,  however,  furnish  us  with  many  reasons  for  thinking, 
that  he  afterwards  became  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world.  He 
appears  to  have  examined  every  sect  with  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
attention  ;  to  have  selected  what  he  found  of  use  for  tlie  purposes 
of  virtue  and  happiness  ;  and  to  have  left  the  rest  for  the  portion  of 
those  whose  narrowness  of  mind  could  think  either  science  or  feli- 
city confined  to  any  denomination  of  men. 

From  the  Academicians  he  took  their  modesty  of  opinion,  and  left 
them  their  original  skepticism  :  he  borrowed  their  rational  theology, 
and  gave  up  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  their  metaphysical  refine- 
ments, together  witli  their  vain,  though  seductive,  enthusiasm. 

With  the  Peripatetics,  he  walked  in  search  of  natural  science  and 
of  logic,  but,  satisfied  with  whatever  practical  knowledge  might  be 
acquired,  he  left  them  to  dream  over  the  hypothetical  part  of  the 
former,  and  to  chase  the  shadows  of  reason  through  the  mazes  of 
the  latter. 

To  the  Stoics,  he  was  indebted  to  the  belief  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence, but  he  could  not  enter  into  their  idea  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  present  agency 
of  the  Supreme  Being  wnth  his  judicial  character  hereafter  ;  though 
Theodoret  tells  us,  lie  had  heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in- 
serted several  of  its  mysteries  in  his  works.*  From  the  Stoics,  too, 
he  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  fortitude  ;  but  he  rejected  the  unna- 
tural foundation  on  which  they  erected  that  virtue.  He  went  back 
to  Socrates  for  princix^les  whereon  to  rest  it. 

With  the  Epicureans  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  inter- 
course, though  the  accommodating  philosophy  of  Aristippus  entered 
frequently  into  his  politics,  and  sometimes  into  the  general  economy 
of  his  life.  In  the  little  states  of  Greece  that  philosophy  had  not 
much  to  do  ;  but  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  more  violent  measures 
of  the  Roman  Administration,  our  celebrated  biographer  would  not 
have  had  such  scenes  of  blood  and  ruin  to  describe  ;  for  emulation, 
prejudice,  and  opposition,  upon  \N'hatever  principles  they  might 
plead  their  apology,  first  struck  out  the  fire  that  laid  the  common- 
wealth in  ashes.  If  Plutarch  borrowed  anything  more  from 
Epicurus,  it  was  his  rational  idea  of  enjoyment.  That  such  was  his 
idea,  it  is  more  than  probable  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the 
tales  that  the  Heathen  bigots  have  told  of  him,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  cultivated  mind  of  a  philosopher  should  pursue  its  happiness 
out  of  the  temperate  order  of  nature.  His  irreligious  opinions  he 
left  to  him,  as  he  had  left  to  the  other  sects  their  vanities  and  ab- 
surdities. 

But  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  what  idea 
shall  we  entertain  of  him  ?  Shall  we  consider  him  any  longer  as  an 
Academician,  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world  ?  Naturally 
benevolent  and  humane,  he  finds  a  system  of  divinity  and  philoso- 
phy perfectly  adapted  to  his  natural  sentiments.  The  whole  animal 
creation  he  had  originally  looked  upon  with  an  instructive  tender- 
ness ;  but  when  the  amiable  Pythagoras,  the  priest  of  Nature,  in 
defence  of  the  common  privileges  of  her  creatures,  had  called  reli- 

*  Nothing  of  Plutarch's  is  now  extant,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  he  was 
i^;quainted  with  the  Christian  religion. 
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^ioi.  into  thoir  cause  ; — \:\\vn  ho  sonj^lit  to  soften  tlie  crnolty  that 
man  liatl  («x«>rcis(Ml  aj^ainst  tliom,  l)y  (lio  lioiirst  art  n*"  ijisirmating 
tlu'  (loctrino  of  transmigration,  how  <m)uI(I  t!i«5  humane  and  hciucvo- 
lent  IMutarch  refuse  to  nervo  under  tliis  pricist  of  Natun3.  It  was 
impossible.  Ho  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Metemi)sycliosis.  He 
entered  into  the  merciful  s(!hem(?  of  Pythagoras,  and,  like  liim, 
divertetl  the  cruelty  of  th«^  hunian  spe(U(;s,  by  appealing  to  the  self- 
ish (jualities  of  th(Mr  nature,  by  subduing  their  i)ride,  and  exciting 
their  sympathy,  whiles  he  showed  them  that  their  future  existence 
might  1)»^  tlie  condition  of  a  rcsptile. 

This  spirit  and  disposition  break  strongly  from  him  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  (dder  Oato.  And  as  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  lively 
picture  of  him  than  these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  introduce  them  here:  "For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  and 
turning  them  off,  or  selling  them  when  they  grow  old,  to  the 
account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  thinks  that  the 
sole  tie  between  man  and  man  is  interest  or  necessity.  But 
goodness  moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice.  The  obligations 
of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and 
beneficence  should  be  extended  to  the  creatures  of  every  species ; 
and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as 
streams  that  issue  from  the  living  fountain.  A  good  man  will  take 
care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only  w^hile  they  are  young,  but  when 
old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  at  Athens,  when  they  had 
finished  the  Temple  called  Hecatompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts 
of  burden  that  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  work,  suffering 
them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  other  service.  It  is  said, 
that  one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and 
putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  laboring  cattle,  marched  before 
them  to  the  citadel.  This  pleased  the  people,  and  they  made  a 
decree,  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  public  charge  so  long  as  it 
lived.  The  graves  of  Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  con- 
quered at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  his  own 
tomb.  Many  have  shown  particular  marks  of  regard,  in  burying 
the  dogs  wdiich  they  cherished  and  been  fond  of  ;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  Xantippus  of  old,  whose  dog  sw^am  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to 
Salamis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city, 
and  was  afterwards  buried  by  him  upon  a  promontory,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  Dog's  Grave.  We  certainly  ought  not  to 
treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods,  which,  when 
worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away ;  and  were  it  only  to  learn 
benevolence  to  humankind,  w^e  should  be  merciful  to  other  crea- 
tures. For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had 
labored  for  me ;  much  less  would  I  remove  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
money,  a  vian  grown  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  lodgings  and 
diet  ;  for  to  him,  poor  man  !  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banishment, 
since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the 
seller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  thixigs,  tells  us,  that 
when  consul,  he  left  his  war-horse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the 
charge  of  his  conveyance.  Whether  such  things  as  these  are  in- 
stances of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself." 

What  an  amiable  idea  of  our  benevolent  philosopher !  How 
worthy  the  instructions  of  the  priest  of  Nature  !  How  honorable  to 
that  great  master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose  sentiments 
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are  decisive  in  every  doubtful  matter,  and  whose  maxims  were  re- 
ceived with  silent  conviction  !  * 

Wherefore  should  we  wonder  to  find  Plutarch  more  particularly 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  tliis  great  man  ?  Whether  we  consider 
the  immensity  of  his  erudition,  or  the  benevolence  of  his  system, 
the  motives  for  that  attachment  were  equally  powerful.  Pythag- 
oras had  collected  all  the  stores  of  human  learning,  and  liad 
reduced  them  into  one  rational  and  useful  body  of  science.  Like 
our  glorious  Bacon,  lie  led  Philosophy  forth  from  the  jargon  of 
schools,  and  the  fopperies  of  sects.  He  made  her  what  she  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  Nature  !  friendly  to  her 
creatures,  and  faithful  to  her  laws.  Whatever  knowledge  could  be 
gained  by  human  industry,  by  the  most  extensive  inquiry  and 
observation,  he  had  every  means  and  opportunity  to  obtain.  The 
priests  of  Egypt  unfolded  to  him  their  mysteries  and  their  learning  • 
they  led  him  through  the  records  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
opened  all  those  stores  of  science  that  had  been  amassing  through 
a  multitude  of  ages.  The  Magi  of  Persia  co-operated  with  the 
priests  of  Egypt  in  the  instruction  of  this  wonderful  philosopher. 
They  taught  him  those  higher  parts  of  Science,  by  which  they  were 
themselves  so  much  distinguished,  astronomy  and  the  system  of  the 
universe.  The  laws  of  moral  life,  and  the  institutions  of  civil  soci- 
eties, with  their  several  excellences  and  defects,  he  learned  from 
the  various  states  and  establishments  of  Greece.  Thus  accomplished, 
when  he  came  to  dispute  in  the  Olympic  contests,  he  was  considered 
as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning  ;  but  when  the  choice  of  his 
title  was  left  to  him,  he  modestly  declined  the  appellation  of  a  wise 
man,  and  was  contented  only  to  be  called  a  lover  of  wisdom.] 

Shall  not  Plutarch,  then,  meet  with  all  imaginable  indulgence, 
if,  in  his  veneration  for  this  great  man,  he  not  only  adopted  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  philosophy,  but  (w^hat  he  had  avoided  with  regard 
to  the  other  sects)  followed  him,  too,  in  his  errors  ?  Such,  in  par- 
ticular, was  his  doctrine  of  dreams !  to  which  our  biographer,  we 
must  confess,  has  paid  too  much  attention.  Yet  absolutely  to  con- 
demn him  for  this  would,  perhaps,  be  hazarding  as  much  as  totally 
to  defend  him.  We  must  acknowledge,  with  the  elder  Pliny,  Si 
exemplis  agatnr,  profecto  paria  finnt ;  %  or,  in  the  language  of  honest 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  "Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides."  How- 
ever, if  Pliny,  whose  complaisance  for  the  credit  of  the  marvellous 
in  particular  was  very  great,  could  be  doubtful  about  this  matter, 
we  of  little  faith  may  be  allowed  to  be  more  so.  Yet  Plutarch,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Oracles,  has  maintained  his  doctrine  by  such 
powerful  testimonies,  that  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  veracity, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  his  opinion.  We  shall  therefore 
leave  the  point,  where  Mr.  Addison  thought  proper  to  leave  a  more 
improbable  doctrine,  in  suspense. 

When  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he  should  live, 
the  answer  was,  that  he  should  inquire  of  the  dead.  Assiduous  and 
indefatigable  application  to  reading  make  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Greek  education  ;  and  in  this  our  biographer  seems  to  have  exerted 
the  greatest  industry.  The  number  of  books  he  has  quoted,  to  which 
he  has  referred,  and  from  which  he  has  written,  seems  almost  in- 
credible, when  it  is  considered,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not 
known  in  his  time  and  that  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  was  diffi- 
cult and  dear. 
•  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15.  t  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  %  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  x.  cap.  75. 
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His  family,  indct'd,  was  nof  willioiil  wouHli  ;  in  his  Symposiacs, 
lir  (ells  us,  tlial  i*  was  jiiicicnt  in  (Jlia-roiuia  :  and  tliat  liisaruM'stors 
IukI  bfcn  invested  with  (he  most  consich'rahlc  ofhcj's  in  tJie  magis- 
tracy. Me  mentions  in  part  icular  his^reat-i^randlalher,  NicharcJiuK, 
whom  he  iiad  the  iia|>piness  of  knowing;  and  nilates,  from  his  au- 
thority, I  ho  misfortunes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  Anthony's  soldiers. 

Ills  j;rand father,  lianiprias,  lie  tells  uh.  was  a  man  of  ^reat  elo- 
quence, and  of  a  brilliant  imajjjination.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  meiil  as  a  convivial  (X)mi)anion  ;  and  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  who,  \\  hen  they  sacrifi(!e  to  J^acchus,  are  fav(jred  by  Mer- 
cury. His  ^ood-humor  and  })leasantry  increased  with  his  cups; 
and  he  ust>d  to  say,  that  wine  had  the  same  effect  ui)on  him  that 
fire  had  on  incense,  which  causes  the  finest  and  richest  essences  to 
evaporate.  * 

Plutarch  has  mentioned  his  father  likewise  ;  but  has  not  given  us 
his  name  in  any  of  those  writings  that  are  come  down  to  us.  How- 
ever, he  has  bornc^  honorable  testimony  to  his  memory  ;  for  he  tells 
us,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuons  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  and  theology  of  his  time,  and  conversant  with  the 
works  of  the  Poets.  Plutarch,  in  his  Political  Precepts,  mentions 
an  instance  of  his  father's  discretion,  which  does  him  great  honor. 
"  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  I  was  sent,  when  a  very  young  man, 
along  with  another  citizen  of  Chanonea,  on  an  embassy  to  the  pro- 
consul. My  colleague  being,  by  some  accident,  obliged  to  stop  in 
the  way,  I  proceeded  without  him,  and  executed  our  commission. 
Upon  my  return  to  Chaeronea,  when  I  was  to  give  an  account  in 
public  of  my  negotiation,  my  father  took  me  aside,  and  said.  My 
son,  take  care  that  in  the  account  you  are  about  to  give,  you  do  not 
mention  yourself  distinctly,  but  jointly  with  your  colleague.  Say 
not,  I  went,  I  spoke,  I  executed ;  but  we  went,  icesimke,  we  executed. 
Thus,  though  your  colleague  was  incapable  of  attending  you,  he 
will  share  in  the  honor  of  your  success,  as  well  as  in  that  of  your 
appointment ;  and  you  will  avoid  that  envy  which  necessarily  fol- 
lows all  arrogated  merit." 

Plutarch  had  two  brothers,  whose  names  were  Timon  and  Lam- 
prias.  These  were  his  associates  in  study  and  amusement ;  and  he 
always  speaks  of  them  with  pleasure  and  affection.  Of  Timon  in 
particular  he  says,  "  Though  Fortune  has,  on  many  occasions,  been 
favorable  to  me,  yet  I  have  no  obligations  to  her  so  great  as  the 
enjoj^ment  of  my  brother  Timon's  invariable  friendship  and  kind- 
ness." Lamprias,  too,  he  mentions  as  inheriting  the  lively  dis- 
position and  good-humor  of  his  grandfather,  who  bore  the  same 
name. 

Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  Plutarch  passed  into  Egypt. 
Others  allege,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  that  assertion  ;  and  it 
is  true,  that  we  have  no  written  record  concerning  it.  Nevertheless 
w^e  incline  to  believe  that  he  did  travel  into  that  country  ;  and  we 
found  our  opinion  on  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this 
tour  was  a  part  of  liberal  education  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  Plu- 
tarch, being  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  was,  therefore, 
likely  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege.  In  the  next  place,  his  treatise  of 
Isis  and  Osiris  shows  that  he  had  a  more  than  common  knowledge 
of  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  he  obtained  this  knowledge  by  being  con- 
versant amongst  them.     To  have  written  a  treatise  on  so  abstruse  a 
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subject,  without  some  more  evident  advantage  than  other  writers 
might  afford  him,  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  genius,  or 
consistent  with  the  modesty,  of  Plutarch. 

However,  su[)posing  it  doubtful  whether  he  passed  into  Egypt, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  travelled  into  Italy.  Upon  what 
occasion  he  visited  that  country,  is  not  quite  so  certain  ;  but  he 
probably  went  to  Rome  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  business  of  the 
Cha3roneans  ;  for,  in  tlie  life  of  Demosthenes,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
had  no  leisure  in  his  journey  to  Italy  to  learn  the  Latin  language, 
on  the  account  of  public  business. 

As  the  passage  here  referred  to  affords  us  further  matter  of  spec- 
ulation for  the  life  of  Plutarch,  we  shall  give  it  as  we  find  it. 
*'  An  autlior  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  which  happened 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  hisown,  as  he  has  his 
mateiials  to  collect  from  a  variety  of  books,  dispersed  in  different 
libraries,  his  first  care  should  be  to  take  up  his  residence  in  some 
populous  town  which  Jias  an  ambition  for  literature.  Tliere  he  will 
meet  with  many  curious  and  valuable  books,  and  the  particulars 
that  are  wanting  in  writers  he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with, 
by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  repository  of  memory. 
This  will  prevent  his  work  from  being  defective  in  any  material 
point.  As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town  ;  and  I  choose  to  live 
there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less.  When  I  was  in  Rome,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure  to  study  the  Latin  tongue,  on 
account  of  the  public  commission  with  which  I  was  charged,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  came  to  be  instructed  by  me  in  philos- 
ophy. It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late  period  in  life,  that  I  began 
to  read  the  Roman  authors." 

From  this  short  account,  we  may  collect,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
the  following  circumstances  : — 

In  the  first  place,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  while  he  was  resident  in 
Rome,  public  business  and  lectures  in  philosophy  left  him  no  time 
for  learning  the  Latin  language  ;  and  yet,  a  little  before,  he  had  ob- 
served, that  those  who  write  a  history  of  foreign  characters  and 
events  ought  to  be  conversant  with  the  historians  of  that  country 
where  the  character  existed,  and  the  scene  is  laid  ;  but  he  acknowl- 
edges that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  till  he  was  late  in 
life,  because,  when  at  Rome,  he  had  not  time  for  that  purpose. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  he  wrote  his  Morals  at  Rome, 
and  his  Lives  at  Choeronea.  For  the  composition  of  the  former,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  language  was  not  necessary  ;  the  Greek 
tongue  was  then  generally  understood  in  Rome ;  and  he  had  no 
necessity  of  making  use  of  any  other,  when  he  delivered  his  lec- 
tures of  pliilosophy  to  the  people.  These  lectures,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  made  up  that  collection  of  Morals,  which  is  come  down 
to  us. 

Though  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  Roman  historians,  in  the 
great  purpose  of  writing  his  Lives,  for  want  of  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  yet,  by 
conversing  with  the  principal  citizens  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  must 
have  collected  many  essential  circumstances,  and  anecdotes  of  char- 
acters and  events,  that  promoted  his  design,  and  enriched  the  plan 
of  his  work.  The  treasures  he  ac(|uires  of  this  kind  he  secured  by 
means  of  a  commonplace-book,  which  he  constantly  carried  about 
with  him  :  and  as  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Rome,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign  to  the  end  of 
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Trajan's,  lui  luiis*.  liavo  had  suHiciciiL  tinu'  and  opportunity  to  pro« 
ciini  nuitorials  of  every  kind,  for  this  was  a  period  of  ahnost  forty 
ye.irs. 

\Vt»  sh.ill  iiKtre  readily  <'nler  into  th(i  l)elief  that  Plutarch  col- 
lt»cte(l  his  nia(<MiaIs  chiclly  from  <-onversation,  when  we  couHider 
in  what  nianutM-,  and  on  what  snhjccts,  the  ancicMits  used  to  eon- 
verse.  Tlic  (iisconrse  of  p(!ople  of  (Mlueation  and  distinction  in 
those  days  was  somewhat  different  from  ours.  It  was  not  on  tho 
j)o\vers  or  pedigree*  of  a  horse — it  was  not  a  mat(;h  of  tnivcdhn^  he- 
tween  ^eese  and  turkeys — it  was  not  a  race  of  maKKots,  started 
against  each  otlier  on  the  table,  when  they  first  came  to  clay  light  from 
the  shell  of  a  filbert— it  was  not  by  what  part  you  may  suspend  a 
spaniel  the  longest  without  making  him  whine— it  was  not  on.  the 
ex(piisite  finesse,  and  the  highest  manceuxies  of  man.  The  old 
Romans  had  no  ambition  for  attainments  of  tliis  nature.  They  had 
no  such  masters  in  science  as  Ilcber  and  Hoyle.  The  taste  of  their 
day  did  not  run  so  high.  The  powers  of  poetry  and  philosophy— the 
economy  of  human  life  and  manners — the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties — the  enlargement  of  the  mind — historical  and 
political  discussions  on  the  events  of  their  (country  :  these,  and  such 
sul)jects  as  these,  made  the  principal  part  of  their  conversation.  Of 
this  Plutarch  has  given  us  at  once  a  proof  and  a  specimen  in  what 
he  calls  his  Symposiacs  ;  or,  as  our  Selden  calls  it,  his  Table-talk. 
From  such  conversations  as  these,  then,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
was  able  to  collect  such  treasures  as  were  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  biographical  undertaking. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  last  quoted  passage,  we  find  another  argu- 
ment which  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  Plutarch's  knowledge  of 
tlie  Roman  history  was  chiefly  of  colloquial  acquisition.  "My 
method  of  learning  the  Roman  language,"  says  he,  "may  seem 
strange  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge  I  had  of 
things."'  This  plainly  implies,  that  he  was  previously  acquainted 
with  the  events  described  in  the  language  he  w^as  learning. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  Roman  history  had  been  already  writ- 
ten in  Greek  by  Polybius  ;  and  that,  indeed,  somewhat  invalidates 
the  last-mentioned  argument.  Nevertheless,  it  has  still  sufficient 
evidence  for  its  support.  There  are  a  thousand  circumstances  in 
Plutarch's  Lives,  which  could  not  be  collected  from  Polybius  ;  and 
it  is  clear  to  us,  that  he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  Latin 
reading. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  language  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life  ;  possibly  it  might 
be  about  tlie  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  whose  kind  disposi- 
tion towards  his  country  rendered  the  w^eight  of  public  and  political 
business  easy  to  him. 

But  whenever  he  might  begin  to  learn  the  language  of  Rome,  it 
is  certain  that  he  made  no  great  progress  in  it.  This  appears  as 
well  from  the  little  comments  he  has  occasionally  given  us  on  cer- 
tain Latin  w  ords,  as  from  some  passages  in  his  Lives,  where  he  has 
professedly  followed  the  Latin  historians,  and  yet  followed  them  in 
an  uncertpan  and  erroneous  manner. 

That  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at  Cheeronea, 
it  is  clear  from  his  ow^n  account  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  too, 
that  the  rest  of  his  Lives  were  written  in  that  retirement ;  for  if, 
while  he  was  at  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  learn  the  Ian- 
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guage,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  do  more  than  lay  up 
materials  for  composition. 

A  circumstance  arises  here,  which  confirms  to  us  an  oi)iniou  we 
have  long  entertained,  that  the  Book  of  Apophthegms,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  is  really  not  his  work.  This 
book  is  dedicated  to  Trajan  ;  and  the  (ledicator,  assuming  the  name 
and  character  of  Plutarch,  says  he  had,  before  this,  written  the 
Lives  of  illustrious  men  ;  but  Plutarch  wrote  those  Lives  at  Chae- 
ronea ;  and  he  did  not  retire  to  Chseronea  till  after  the  death  of 
Trajan. 

Tiiere  are  other  proofs,  if  others  were  necessary,  to  show  that  this 
work  was  supposititious  ;  for,  in  this  dedication  to  Trajan,  not  the 
least  mention  is  made  of  Plutarch's  having  been  his  preceptor,  of 
his  being  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  dignity,  or  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Illyria.  Dacier,  observing  this,  has  drawn  a 
wrong  conclusion  from  it,  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Suidas, 
will  have  it,  that  Plutarch  was  neither  preceptor  to  Trajan,  nor 
honored  with  any  appointments  under  him.  Had  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Book  of  Apoplitliegms  could  not  be  Plutarch's  book,  but 
that  it  was  merely  an  extract  made  from  his  real  works  by  some 
industrious  grammarian,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  hazarding  so  much  against  the  received  opinion  of  his  connections 
with  Trajan  ;  nor  would  he  have  found  it  necessary  to  allow  him  so 
little  credit  to  his  letter  addressed  to  that  emperor,  which  we  have 
upon  record.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

PLUTARCH  TO  TRAJAN. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  you  sought  not  the  empire.  Your  natural 
modesty  would  not  suffer  you  to  apply  for  a  distinction  to  which  you 
were  always  entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners.  That 
modesty,  however,  makes  you  stiil  more  worthy  of  those  honors  you 
had  no  ambition  to  solicit.  Should  your  future  government  prove 
in  any  degree  answerable  to  your  former  merit,  I  shall  have  reason 
to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune  on  this 
great  event ;  but  if  otherwise,  you  have  exposed  yourself  to  danger, 
and  me  to  obloquy ;  for  Eome  will  never  endure  an  emperor  un- 
worthy of  her  ;  and  the  faults  of  the  scholar  will  be  imputed  to  the 
master.  Seneca  is  reproached,  and  his  fame  still  suffers,  for  the 
vices  of  Nero:  the  reputation  of  Quintilian  is  hurt  by  the  ill  con- 
duct of  his  scholars ;  and  even  Socrates  is  accused  of  negligence  in 
the  education  of  Alcibiades.  Of  you,  however,  I  have  better  hopes, 
and  flatter  myself  that  your  administration  will  do  honor  to  your 
virtues.  Only  continue  to  be  what  you  are.  Let  your  government 
commence  in  your  breast ;  and  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  com- 
mands of  your  passions.  If  j^ou  make  virtue  the  rule  of  your  con- 
duct and  the  end  of  your  actions,  everything  will  proceed  in  har- 
mony and  order.  I  have  explained  to  you  the  spirit  of  those  laws 
and  constitutions  that  were  established  by  your  predecessors,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into  execution.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  I  shall  have  the  glory  of  having  formed  an  em- 
peror to  virtue  ;  but  if  otherwise,  let  this  letter  remain  a  testimony 
with  succeeding  ages,  that  you  did  not  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under 
pretence  of  the  counsels  or  the  authority  of  Plutarch." 

Why  Dacier  should  think  that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the 
pen,  nor  written  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
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cofvo.  for  it  lias  all  thr  spirit,  (ho  manly  freodoni,  and  the  senti* 
iiioiital  turn  of  (hat  phiiosoithcr. 

Wo  shall  (ind  it  no  vory  didicult  mattor  to  account  for  his  t;onneo- 
tiofis  with  Trajan,  if  wo  attend  to  the  manner  in  vvhicli  ho  lived, 
and  to  tho  rocoplion  ho  met  with  in  Ivomo.  During  his  residence 
in  (hat  city  his  house  was  th(;  rcisort  of  t\\v.  principal  citizens.  All 
thiit  were  dis(in^uishe(l  i)y  their  rank,  taste,  learning,  or  poliUuiess 
sought  his  conversation  .-ind  attended  his  le(;tures.  The  study  of 
tlie  (Jre(>k  lan^uai;(^  and  pliilosophy  were,  at  that  time,  the  greatest 
j)ursui(s  of  tiie  lioman  nobility,  and  even  the  emi)erors  honored  the 
most  celebrated  professors  w  ith  their  presence  and  sup[)ort.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Treatise  on  Curiosity,  has  introduced  a  circumstance 
which  plac^es  the  attention  that  was  })aid  to  his  lectures  in  a  very 
strong  li^ht.  "  It  once  hai)pened,"  says  he,  "  that  when  I  vvas  speak- 
ing in  public  at  Rome,  Arulenusltusticus,  the  same  whom  Domitian, 
through  envy  of  his  growin<^  reputation,  afterwards  put  to  death, 
was  one  of  my  hearers.  When  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  discourse, 
a  soldier  came  in,  and  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor. 
Upon  this  there  wns  a  general  silence  tlirough  the  audience,  and  I 
stopped  to  give  him  time  to  peruse  this  letter  ;  but  he  would  not 
suffer  it ;  nor  did  he  ojien  the  letter  till  I  had  finished  riiy  lecture 
and  the  audience  was  dispersed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  compliment,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  quality  and  character  of  the  person  who  paid 
it.  Arulenus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  distinguished 
as  well  by  the  lustre  of  his  family,  as  by  an  honorable  ambition  and 
thirst  of  glory.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  when  Nero  caused 
Partus  and  Soranus  to  be  capitally  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  When  Soranus  w^as  deliberating  with  his  friends,  whether 
he  should  attempt  or  give  up  his  defence,  Arulenus  had  the  spirit  to 
propose  an  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  his  capacity  of 
tribune  ;  and  lie  would  have  carried  it  into  execution,  had  he  not 
been  overruled  by  Partus,  who  remonstrated,  tliat  by  such  a  measure 
he  would  destroy  himself,  without  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his 
friend.  He  was  afterwards  praetor  after  Vitellius,  whose  interests 
he  followed  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  But  his  spirit  and  magna- 
nimity do  him  the  greatest  honor  in  that  eulogy  which  he  wrote  on 
Psetus  and  Helvidius  Priscus.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by 
the  jjrecepts  of  philosophy  ;  and  the  respect  he  sho\ved  to  Plutarch  on 
this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  it.  Such  was  the  man 
who  postponed  the  letter  of  a  prince  to  the  lecture  of  a  philosopher. 

But  Plutarch  vvas  not  only  treated  with  general  marks  of  distinc- 
tion by  the  superior  people  in  Rome ;  he  had  particular  and  very 
respectable  friendships.  Sossius  Senecio,  who  was  four  times  con- 
sul, once  under  Nerva  and  thrice  under  Trajan,  was  his  most  inti- 
mate friend.  To  him  he  addresses  his  Lives,  except  that  of  Aratus, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Polycrates  of  Sicyon.  the  grandson  of  Aratus. 
With  Senecio  he  not  only  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  whilst  he 
was  in  Rome,  but  corresponded  with  him  after  lie  retired  to  Greece. 
And  is  it  not  easy  to  believe,  that  through  the  interest  of  this  zealous 
and  powerful  friend,  Plutarch  might  not  only  be  appointed  tutor  to 
Trajan,  but  be  advanced  likewise  to  the  consular  dignity  ?  When 
we  consider  Plutarch's  eminence  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy, 
nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  the  former  :  when  we  remember 
the  consular  interest  of  Senecio  under  Trajan,  and  his  distinguished 
regard  for  Plutarch,  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  the  latter. 
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The  honor  of  being  preceptor  to  siicli  a  virtuous  prince  as  Trajan. 
is  so  important  a  point  in  tlie  life  of  Plutarch,  that  it  juust  not 
hastily  be  given  up.  Suidas  has  asserted  it.  The  letter  above  (juoted, 
if  it  be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being,  the  genuine  composition 
of  Plutarch,  has  confirmed  it.  Petrarch  has  maintained  it.  Dacier 
only  has  doubted,  or  rather  denied  it.  But  upon  wliat  evidence  has 
he  grounded  his  opinion  ?  Plutarch,  he  says,  was  but  three  or  four 
years  older  than  Trajan,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  be  his  preceptor 
m  philosophy.  Now  let  us  inquire  into  tlie  force  of  this  argument. 
Trajan  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  arms  :  Plutarch  in  the  study 
of  the  sciences.  When  that  prince  applied  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life  :  Plutarch  must  have  been 
more  so.  And  why  a  man  of  science  should  be  an  unfit  preceptor 
in  philosophy  to  a  military  man,  though  no  more  than  four  years 
older,  the  reason,  we  apprehend,  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. 

Dacier,  moreover,  is  reduced  to  a  petitio  prineipii,  wlien  he  says 
that  Plutarch  was  only  four  years  older  than  Trajan  ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Plutarch's  birth, 
and  the  date  which  Dacier  assigns  it  is  purely  conjectural ;  M-e  will 
therefore  conclude,  with  those  learned  men  who  have  formerly 
allowed  Plutarch  the  honor  of  being  preceptor  to  Trajan,  that  he 
certainly  was  so.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  grounded  their 
assertions  upon  proper  authority  ;  and,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence 
arising  from  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  education,  which  did 
honor  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  master,  comes  in  aid  of  the 
argument. 

Some  chronologers  have  taken  upon  them  to  ascertain  the  time 
when  Plutarch's  reputation  was  established  in  Rome.  Peter  of 
Alexandria  fixes  it  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  in 
the  consulate  of  Capito  and  Rufus  :  "Lucian,"  say d  he,  "  was,  at 
this  time,  in  great  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  ;  and  Musonius 
and  Plutarch  w^ere  well  known."  Eusebius  brings  it  one  year 
lower,  and  tells  us,  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
Musonius  and  Plutarch  were  in  great  reputation.  Both  these 
writers  are  palpably  mistaken.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Nero,  Plutarch  was  yet  at  school  under  Ammonius  :  and  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  a  school-boy  should  be  celebrated  as  a 
philosopher  in  Rome  within  a  fear  or  two  after.  Indeed,  Eusebius 
contradicts  himself  ;  for,  on  another  occasion,  he  places  him  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiad  224,  of  the 
Christian  era  120.  "In  this  year,"  says  he,  "the  philosophers 
Plutarch  of  Chaeronea,  Sextus  and  Agathobulus  flourished."  Thus 
he  carries  him  as  much  too  low  as  he  had  before  placed  him  too 
high.  It  is  certain  that  he  first  grew  into  reputation  under  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  and  that  his  philosophical  fame  was  established 
in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

It  seems  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  those  times  were 
either  little  acquainted  with  each  other's  works,  or  that  there  were 
some  literary  jealousies  and  animosities  between  them.  When 
Plutarch  flourished,  there  were  several  contemporary  writers  of 
distinguished  abilities  :  Perseus,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  the  younger  Pliny,  Solinus,  Martial,  Quintilian,  and  many 
more.  Yet  none  of  those  have  made  the  least  mention  of  him. 
Was  this  envy?  or  was  it  Roman  pride?  Possibly  they  could  not 
bear  that  a  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  such  a  contemptible  town  as 
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V\\\v\om\\,,  hIiouM  enjoy  tho  palm  of  lilorary  praise  in  Rome.  It 
nmst  hv  obstM'ved,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  principal  Roman 
writers  had  conceived  a  jealous}'  of  the  (ireek  phdosophers,  which 
was  very  prevailing;  in  thataj^e.  Of  this  w(i  find  a  strong  testimony 
in  the  elder  IMiny,  whert^  speakinj;  of  Cato  tlu;  Censor's  disapprov- 
in/<  ami  dismissing  (h(i  (Jrecian  orators,  and  of  the  yomiger  (Jato's 
brini^ing  in  triumph  a  sophist  from  (ire(M;e,  he  exclaims,  in  terms 
that  sii^nilied  contempt,  Qwiiitd  iiionnii  cuinmiildlio ! 

However,  to  he  undistin^uisheil  by  the  encomiums  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  was  by  no  means  a  thing  peculiar  tolMutarch.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  fate  of  sui)erior  genius,  to  be  beheld  either 
with  silent  or  abusive  envy.  It  makes  its  way  like  the  sun,  which 
we  look  upon  with  pain,  unless  something  passes  over  him  that 
obscures  his  glory.  We  then  view  with  eagerness  the  shadow,  the 
cloud,  or  the  spot,  and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the  brightness 
we  otherwise  cannot  bear. 

Yet,  if  Plutan^h,  like  other  great  men,  found  "  Envy  never  con- 
quered but  by  death,"  his  manes  have  been  appeased  by  the  amplest 
atonements.  Amongst  the  many  that  have  done  honor  to  his 
memory,  the  following  eulogiums  deserve  to  be  recorded  : — 

AuLUS  Gellius  compliments  him  with  the  highest  distinction  in 
science.* 

Taurus,  quoted  by  Gellius,  calls  him  a  man  of  the  most  consum- 
mate learning  and  wisdom. f 

EusEBius  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  philosophers. if 

Sardianus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  calls 
him  the  most  divine  Plutarch,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  philos- 
ophy. 

Petrarch,  in  his  moral  writings,  frequently  distinguishes  him  by 
the  title  of  the  great  Plutarch. 

Honor  has  been  done  to  him  likewise  by  Origen,  Himerius  the 
Sophist,  Cyrillus,  Theodoret,  Suidas,  Photius,  Xiphilinus,  Joannes, 
Salisberiensis,  Victorius,  Lipsius,  and  Agathias,  in  the  epigram 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Dryden  : — 

Chaeronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathless  praise 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  statue  raise  ; 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  thy  fame  have  shared ; 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compared. 
But  thou  thyself  couldst  never  write  thy  own  : 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 

But  this  is  perfectly  extravagant.  We  are  much  better  pleased 
with  the  Greek  verses  of  the  honest  metropolitan  under  Constantine 
Monomachus.    They  deserve  to  be  translated. 

Lord  of  that  light,  that  living  power,  to  save 
Which  her  lost  sons  no  Heathen  Science  gave  ; 
If  aught  of  these  thy  mercy  means  to  spare, 
Yield  Plato,  Lord,— yield  Plutarch  to  my  prayer. 
Led  by  no  grace,  no  new  conversion  wrought, 
They  felt  thy  own  divinity  of  thought. 
That  grace  exerted,  spare  the  partial  rod  : 
The  last,  best  witness,  that  thou  art  their  God! 

Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a 
great  reviver  of  letters,  had  a  particular  attachment  to  our  biogra- 
pher.    When   he   was  asked,  in  case  of  a  general  destruction  of 

•  A.  Gellius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.     t  Gall.  li)b.  i.  cap.  26.     t  Euseb.  Praep.  lib.  iii.  init 
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books,  what  author  lie  should  wish  to  save  from  the  ruin,  he  an- 
swered, Plutarch.  He  considered  his  historical  and  philosophical 
writings  as  the  most  beneficial  to  society,  and,  of  course,  the  best 
substitute  for  all  other  books. 

Were  it  nec;essary  to  produce  further  suffniges  for  the  merit  of 
Plutarch,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  been  praised  by 
Montaigne,  St.  Evremont  and  Montesquieu,  the  best  critics  and  the 
ablest  writers  of  their  time. 

After  receiving  the  most  distinguished  honors  tliat  a  philosopher 
could  enjoy  ;  after  the  godlike  office  of  teaching  wisdom  and  good- 
ness to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  ;  after  having  formed  an  em- 
peror to  virtue  :  and  after  beholding  the  effects  of  his  jjrecepts  in 
the  happiness  of  humankind,  Plutarch  retired  to  his  native  country. 
The  death  of  his  illustrious  prince  and  pupil,  to  a  man  of  his  sen- 
sibility, must  have  rendered  Rome  even  painful ;  for  whatever 
influence  philosophy  may  have  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
we  find  that  it  has  very  little  power  over  the  interests  of  the 
heart. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  decline  of  life  that  Plutarch  retired  to 
Chaeronea.  But  though  he  withdrew  from  the  busier  scenes  of  the 
world,  he  fled  not  to  an  unprofitable  or  inactive  solitude.  In  that 
retirement  he  formed  the  great  work  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
preparing  materials  his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  ;  a  work  wdiich, 
as  Scaliger  says,  7ion  solum  fiiit  in  manibus  hominum,  at  etiam 
humani  gener-is  memoriam  occupavit. 

To  recommend  by  encomiums  what  has  been  received  with 
universal  approbation,  would  be  superfluous.  But  to  observe  where 
the  biographer  has  excelled,  and  in  what  he  has  failed  ;  to  make  a 
due  estimate  as  well  of  the  defects  as  of  the  merits  of  his  work, 
may  have  its  use. 

Lipsius  has  observed  that  he  does  not  w^rite  history,  but  scraps  of 
history  ;  iion  historiam,  sed  particulas  Jtistorice.  This  is  said  of  his 
Lives,  and,  in  one  sense,  it  is  true.  No  single  life  that  he  has  writ- 
ten will  afford  a  sufficient  history  of  its  proper  period  ;  neither  was 
it  possible  that  it  should  do  so.  As  his  plan  comprised  a  number  of 
cotemporary  lives,  most  of  which  were  in  public  characters,  the 
business  of  their  period  was  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  The  gen- 
eral history  of  the  time  was  to  be  thrown  into  separate  portions  ; 
and  those  portions  w^ere  to  be  allotted  to  such  characters  as  had  the 
principal  interest  in  the  several  events. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  done  by  Plutarch  ;  but  it  was  not 
done  with  great  art  or  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  as  w^e  have  al- 
ready observed,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  there  were  some  repe- 
titions, when  tlie  part  which  tlie  several  characters  bore  in  the 
principal  events  was  necessary  to  be  pointed  out. 

Yet  these  scraps  of  history,  thus  divided  and  dispersed,  when  seen 
in  a  collective  form,  make  no  very  imperfect  narrative  of  the  times 
within  their  view.  Their  biographer's  attention  to  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  character,  his  disquisition  of  principles  and  manners, 
and  his  political  and  philosophical  discussions,  lead  us  in  an  easy 
and  intelligent  manner  to  the  events  he  describes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  narratives  are  sometimes  disorderly, 
and  too  often  encumbered  with  impertinent  digressions.  By  pursu- 
ing with  too  much  indulgence  the  train  of  ideas,  he  has  frequently 
destroyed  the  order  of  facts,  brought  together  events  that  lay  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  called  forward  those  circumstances  to 
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winch  lio  should  have  m.'ido  a  rc^^ular  pro^nisH,  and  made  no  other 
apnlo^'V  for  th('S(>  idh'  excursions,  hut  hy  ttilling  us  that  h(;  is  out  of 
the  order  of  time. 

Notes,  in  tlio  time  of  IMularch,  were  not  in  use.  Had  he  known 
the  (ronvenience  of  marginal  writing,  lie  would  certainly  have 
thrown  the  greatest  ])art  of  his  digressions  into  that  form.  They 
art\  undoubtedly,  tedious  and  disgustful  ;  and  all  we  can  do  to 
reconciU^  ourselves  to  them  is  to  rem<5ml)er  that,  in  tiie  first  place, 
marginal  writing,  was  a  tiling  unknown  ;  and  tiiat  the  benevolent 
tlesir(^  of  conveying  instruction  was  the  greatest  motive  with  the 
biographer  in  introducing  them.  This  appears,  at  least,  from  the 
natiue  of  tlu>m  ;  for  they  are  chiefly  disquisitions  in  natural  history 
and  philosophy. 

In  painting  the  manners  of  men,  Plutarch  is  truly  excellent. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  his  moral  distinctions  ;  nothing 
finer  than  the  delineations  of  the  mind. 

The  spirit  of  philosophical  observation  and  inquiry,  which,  when 
properly  directed,  is  the  great  ornament  and  excellence  of  histori- 
cal composition,  Plutarch  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His 
biographical  writings  teach  philosophy  at  once  by  precept  and  by 
example.  His  morals  and  his  characters  mutually  explain  and  give 
force  to  each  other. 

His  sentiments  of  the  duty  of  a  historian  were  peculiarly  just  and 
delicate.  This  w411  appear  from  his  strictures  on  those  historians 
who  wrote  of  Philistus.  *'It  is  plain,"  says  he,  "that  Timaeus 
takes  every  occasion,  from  Philistus's  known  adherence  to  arbi- 
trary powder,  to  load  him  with  the  heaviest  reproaches.  Those 
whom  he  injured  are  in  some  degree  excusable,  if,  in  their  resent- 
ment they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death.  But  where- 
fore should  his  biographers,  whom  he  never  injured,  and  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  works  ;  wherefore  should  they  exhibit  him 
with  all  the  exaggerations  of  scurrility,  in  those  scenes  of  distress  to 
which  fortune  sometimes  reduces  the  best  of  men  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  Ephorus  is  no  less  extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on  Philis- 
tus. He  knows  well  how  to  throw  into  shades  the  foibles  of  the 
human  character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  most  in- 
defensible conduct ;  but  with  all  his  elegance,  with  all  his  art,  he 
cannot  rescue  Philistus  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  most 
strenuous  supporter  of  arbitrary  power,  of  being  the  fondest  fol- 
lower and  admirer  of  the  luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of 
tyrants.  Upon  the  whole,  he  who  neither  defends  the  principles  of 
Philistus,  nor  insults  over  his  misfortunes,  will  best  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  historian." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  constitutional  religion.  There  is  a  certain 
temper  and  frame  of  mind  naturally  productive  of  devotion.  There 
are  men  who  are  born  witli  the  original  principles  of  piety,  and  in 
this  class  we  need  not  hesitate  to  place  Plutarch. 

If  this  disposition  has  sometimes  made  him  too  indulgent  to  super- 
stition, and  too  attentive  to  the  less  rational  circumstances  of  the 
heathen  theology,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered.  But,  upon  the  w^hole, 
he  had  consistent  and  honorable  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  he  believed  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  have  already 
seen  in  his  observations  on  the  word  £«,  engraved  on  Apollo's 
temple.  The  same  opinion  too  is  found  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Ces- 
sation of  Oracles  ;  "  where,  in  the  character  of  a  Platonist,  he  argued 
against  the  Stoics  who  denied  the  plurality  of  w^orlds.     "  If  there 
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fcre  many  M-orlds,  said  the  Stoics,  wliy  then  is  tliere  only  one  Fate 
and  one  Providence  to  guide  them?  For  the  Platonists  allow  that 
there  is  but  one.  Why  should  not  many  Jupiters,  or  Gods,  be  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  many  worlds?"  To  this  Plutarch 
answers,  "  Where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing  many  Jupiters  for 
this  plurality  of  worlds?  Is  not  one  Excellent  Being,  endued  with 
reason  and  intelligence,  such  as  He  is  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be 
the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  sufficient  to  direct  and  rule  these 
worlds?  If  tliere  were  more  supreme  agents,  their  decrees  would 
be  vain,  and  contradictory  to  each  other." 

But  tliough  Plutarch  acknowledged  the  individuality  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  he  believed,  nevertheless,  in  the  existence  of  inter- 
mediate beings  of  an  inferior  order,  between  the  divine  and  tho 
human  nature.  These  beings  he  calls  genii,  or  daemons.  It  is  im- 
possible, bethinks,  from  the  general  order  land  principles  of  crea- 
tion, that  there  should  be  no  mean  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  a 
mortal  and  immortal  being  ;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  great 
a  vacuum  without  some  intermediate  species  of  life,  which  might 
in  some  measure  partake  of  both.  And  as  we  find  the  connection 
between  soul  and  body  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  animal  spirits, 
so  these  daemons  are  intelligences  between  divinity  and  humanity. 
Their  nature,  however,  is  believed  to  be  progressive.  At  first  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  virtuous  men,  whose  souls,  being  refined 
from  the  gross  parts  of  their  former  existence,  are  admitted  into 
the  higher  order  of  genii,  and  are  from  thence  either  raised  to  a 
more  exalted  mode  of  ethereal  being,  or  degraded  to  mortal  forms, 
according  to  their  merit  or  their  degeneracy.  One  order  of  these 
genii,  he  supposes,  presided  over  oracles  ;  others  administered,  un- 
der the  Supreme  Being,  the  afl'airs  and  the  fortunes  of  men,  sup- 
porting the  virtuous,  punishing  the  bad,  and  sometimes  even  com- 
municating with  the  best  and  purest  natures.  Thus  the  genius  of 
Socrates  still  warned  him  of  approaching  danger,  and  taught  him 
to  avoid  it. 

It  is  this  order  of  beings  which  the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  who  in 
enthusiasm  was  a  Platonist,  and  in  benevolence  a  Pythagorean,  has 
so  beautifully  described  in  his  Seasons  :  and  as  if  the  good  bard  had 
believed  the  doctrine,  he  pathetically  invokes  a  favorite  spirit  which 
had  lately  forsaken  its  former  mansion  : — 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,  of  that  sacred  band  ? 
Alas  1  for  us  too  soon  ! 

Such  were  Plutarch's  religious  principles  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he 
thought  them  of  consequence,  he  entered,  after  his  retirement,  into 
a  sacred  character,  and  was  consecrated  priest  of  Apollo. 

This  was  not  his  sole  appointment,  when  he  returned  to  Chaeronea. 
He  united  the  sacerdotal  with  the  magistratial  character,  and  de- 
voted himself  at  once  to  the  serviceof  the  gods  and  to  the  duties 
of  society.  He  did  not  think  that  philosophy,  or  the  pursuit  of  let- 
ters, ought  to  exempt  any  man  from  personal  service  in  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged  :  and  though  his  literary  labors  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world,  he  sought  no  excuse  in 
those  from  discharging  offices  of  public  trust  in  his  little  city  of 
Chaeronea. 

It  appears  that  he  passed  through  several  of  these  offices,  and  that 
he  was,  at  last,  appointed  arclion,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  citVo 
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Wlu'tluM- ho  rotftinod  l)is  siiporiiif('ii(l«Mu-v  of  lllyria  Jiftor  tlio  (loath 
t)!"  'I'laj.iii,  wo  do  not  ccrtuinly  know  ;  hut,  in  this  liunihh'  sphoio,  it 
will  he  wort  h  our  whilo  to  incjuirc;  in  wiuit  manner  ;i  jthih^sopher 
would  adniinistor  justice. 

With  re;^;ird  to  the  inl'eiior  oHieciS  that  Ik;  horo,  ho,  looked  upon 
thouj  in  the  same  li^ht  as  th(5  ^n;at  Kpaminondas  liad  done,  who, 
when  ho  was  appointed  to  a  coniiMission  luMK^ath  his  rank,  ohsorved, 
'*  that  no  olheti  could  ^ive  dignity  to  him  that  held  it;  hut  tJjat  he 
who  hold  it  mi^ht  ;;ive  dignity  toan}^  oflice."  It  is  not  uiienterta-in- 
ing  to  hear  our  i)hilosopiior  ajjolo^ize  for  his  employment  when  he  dis- 
charges the  ollicM' of  commissioners  of  sewers  and  puhlic  buildings. 
*'  1  make  no  doubt,"  says  ho,  "that  the  citizens  of  Cha3ronea  often 
smile,  when  they  see  me  emi)loyed  in  su(;h  offices  as  these.  On  s»ich 
occasions,  I  generally  call  to  mind  what  is  said  of  Antisthenes  ; 
when  ho  was  bringing  home,  in  his  own  hands,  a  dirty  fish  fiomthe 
market,  some,  who  observed  it,  expressed  their  surj)rise  ;  '  It  is  for 
myself,'  said  Antistlienes,  '  that  I  carry  this  fish.'  On  the  contrary, 
for  my  own  part,  when  I  am  rallied  for  measuring  tiles,  or  for  cal- 
culating a  quantity  of  stones  or  mortar,  I  answer  that  it  is  not  for 
myself  I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  country.  For,  in  all  things  of 
this  nature,  the  public  utility  takes  off  the  disgrace  ;  and  the  meaner 
the  office  you  sustain  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  compliment  that 
you  pay  to  the  public." 

Plutaich,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  magistrate,  was  indefatigable 
in  recommending  unanimity  to  the  citizens.  To  carry  this  point 
more  effectuall}',  he  lays  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  a  magis- 
trate should  be  affable  and  easy  of  access ;  that  his  house  should 
ahvays  be  open  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  wdio  sought  for  justice  ; 
and  that  he  should  not  satisfy  himself  merely  with  allotting  certain 
hours  of  the  day  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  business,  but  that  he 
should  employ  a  part  of  his  time  in  private  negotiations,  in  making 
up  domestic  quarrels,  and  reconciling  divided  friends.  This  employ- 
ment he  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  his  office  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  might  properly  consider  it  in  a  political  light  ;  for  it  too 
frequently  happens,  that  the  most  dangerous  public  factions  are  at 
first  kindled  by  private  misunderstandings.  Thus,  in  one  part  of 
his  w^orks,  he  falls  into  the  same  sentiment :  "  As  public  conflagra- 
tions," says  he,  "  do  not  always  begin  in  public  edifices,  but  are 
caused  more  frequently  by  some  lamp  neglected  in  a  private  house  ; 
so  in  the  administration  of  states,  it  does  not  ahvays  happen  that  the 
flame  of  sedition  arises  from  political  differences,  but  from  private 
dissensions,  \vhich.  running  through  a  long  chain  of  connections, 
at  length  affect  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  minister  of  state,  or  magistrate, 
to  heal  these  private  animosities,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
into  public  divisions."  After  these  observations,  he  mentions  several 
states  and  cities  which  had  owed  their  ruin  to  the  same  little  causes  ; 
and  then  adds,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  inattentive  to 
the  misunderstandings  of  private  men,  but  apply  to  them  the  most 
timely  remedies  ;  for,  by  proper  care,  as  Cato  observes,  what  is  great 
becomes  little  ;  and  what  is  little  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Of  the  truth 
of  these  observations,  the  annals  of  our  own  country — we  wish  we  had 
no  reason  to  say  our  own  times, — have  presented  us  with  many  mel- 
ancholy instances. 

As  Plutarch  observed  that  it  was  a  fashionable  fault  amongst  men 
of  fortune  to  refuse  a  proper  respect  to  magistrates  of  inferior  rank, 
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he  endeavored  to  remove  this  impolitic  evil  as  well  by  precept  as  by- 
example.  "  To  learn  obedience  and  deference  to  the  magistrate," 
says  he,  "is  one  of  the  first  and  best  principles  of  discipline  ;  nor 
ought  these  by  any  means  to  be  dispensed  with,  though  that  magis- 
trate should  be  inferior  to  us  in  figure  or  in  fortune.  For  how  ab- 
surd is  it,  if,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  meanest  actor,  that  wears 
a  momentary  diadem,  shall  receive  his  due  respect  from  superior 
players  ;  and  yet,  in  civil  life,  men  of  greater  power  or  wealth  shall 
withhold  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  magistrate  !  In  this  case, 
however,  they  should  remember,  that  while  they  consult  their  own 
importance,  they  detract  from  the  honor  of  the  state.  Private  dig- 
nity ought  always  to  give  place  to  public  authority  ;  as  in  Sparta,  it 
was  usual  for  the  kings  to  rise  in  compliments — to  the  ephori." 

With  regard  to  Plutarch's  political  principles,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was,  even  whilst  at  Rome,  a  republican  in  heart,  and  a  friend  to 
liberty  ;  but  this  does  him  no  peculiar  lienor.  Such  privileges  are 
the  birthright  of  mankind  ;  and  they  are  never  parted  with  but 
through  fear  or  favor.  At  Rome,  he  acted  like  a  philosopher  of  the 
world.  Qitando  not  siamo  in  Roma,  noi  faciaino,  come  Englino 
fanno  in  Roma.  He  found  a  constitution  which  he  had  not  power 
to  alter  •  yet,  though  he  could  not  make  mankind  free,  he  made 
them  comparatively  happy,  by  teaching  clemency  to  their  temporary 
ruler. 

At  Chaeronea  we  find  him  more  openly  avowing  the  principles  of 
liberty.  During  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  had  remarked  an  essen- 
tial error  in  the  police.  In  all  complaints  and  processes,  however 
trifling,  the  people  had  recourse  to  the  first  ofiicers  of  state.  By 
this  means  they  supposed  that  their  interest  would  be  promoted ; 
but  it  had  a  certain  tendency  to  enslave  them  still  more,  and  to  ren- 
der Ihem  the  tools  and  dependents  of  court  power.  Of  these  measures 
the  archon  of  Chajronea  thus  expresses  his  disapprobation  :  "  At  the 
same  ti'~"e,"  says  he,  "  that  we  endeavor  to  render  a  city  obedient  to 
its  magistrates,  we  must  beware  of  reducing  it  to  a  servile  or  too 
humiliating  a  condition.  Those  who  carry  every  trifle  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  supreme  magistrate,  are  contributing  all  they  can  to 
th^_  servitude  of  their  country."  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  hr.bitual  and  universal  exertion  of  authority  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency oO  ariDitrcry  dominion. 

AVc  Jir.ve  now  considered  Plutarch  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher,  a 
biographer,  and  a  magistrate  ;  we  have  entered  into  his  moral,  re- 
ligious, end  political  character,  as  well  as  the  information  we  could 
obtain  would  enable  us.  It  only  remains  that  we  view  him  in  the 
domestic  sphere  of  life — that  little,  but  trying  sphere,  where  we  act 
wholly  from  ourselves,  and  assume  no  character  but  that  which 
nature  and  education  has  given  us. 

Dacier,  on  falling  into  this  part  of  Plutarch's  history,  has  made  a 
whimsical  observation.-  "  There  are  two  cardinal  points,"  says  he, 
"  in  a  man's  life,  which  determine  his  happiness  or  his  misery. 
These  are  his  birth  and  his  marriage."  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to 
be  born  fortunate,  if  he  be  unfortunate  in  his  marriage.  How  Dacier 
could  reconcile  the  astrologers  to  this  new  doctrine,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  :  for,  upon  this  principle,  a  man  must  at  least  liave  two  good 
stars,  one  for  his  birthday,  the  other  for  his  wedding-day  ;  as  it 
seems  that  the  influence  of  the  natal  star  could  not  extend  beyond 
the  bridal  morn,  but  that  a  man  then  falls  under  a  different  do- 
minion. 
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At  what  timo  Plutarcli  ciitcnd  into  this  stato,  we  are  not  quite 
cortaiu  ;  hut  as  it  is  not  |>r()l)ahl«»  that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would 
marry  at  an  advancrd  tinx;  of  lif(3,  and  as  liis  wife  was  a  native  of 
Chauonea,  we  may  conchido  that  h(5  married  before  lie  went  to 
Uoine.  However  that  mi^ht  he,  it  appears  tliat  he  was  fortunate 
in  his  (rlioice  ;  for  his  wiie  was  not  only  well-horn  and  well-hred, 
l)ut  a  woman  of  distinguished  sense  aud  virtue.  Her  name  was 
Timoxena. 

Plutandi  appears  to  have  had  at  least  five  children  by  her,  four  sons 
and  a  daughter,  whom,  out  of  regard  for  h(;r  mother,  he  called 
Timoxena.  He  has  given  us  a  })roof  that  he  had  all  the  tenderness 
of  an  alTec^tionate  father  for  these  children,  l>y  recording  a  little 
instance  of  his  daughter's  natural  benevoh^nce.  "When  she  was 
very  young,''  says  he,  "  she  would  frequently  beg  of  her  nurse  to 
give  the  breast  not  only  to  the  other  children,  but  to  her  babies  and 
dolls,  which  she  considered  as  her  dependents,  and  under  her  protec- 
tion." Who  does  not  see,  in  this  simple  circumstance,  at  once  the 
fondness  of  the  parent,  and  the   benevolent  disposition  of  the  man  ? 

But  the  philosopher  soon  lost  his  little  blossom  of  humanity.  His 
Timoxena  died  in  her  infancy  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
solatory letter  he  wrote  to  her  mother  on  the  occasion,  he  bore  the 
loss  as  became  a  philosopher.  "Consider,"  said  he,  "that  death 
has  deprived  your  Timoxena  only  of  small  enjoyments.  The  things 
she  knew  were  but  of  little  consequence,  and  she  could  be  delighted 
only  with  trifles."  In  this  letter  w^e  find  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  which 
does  her  the  greatest  honor.  From  the  testimony  given  by  her  hus- 
band, it  appears  that  she  w^as  far  above  the  general  weakness  and 
affectation  of  her  sex.  She  had  no  passion  for  the  expensiveness  of 
dress,  or  the  parade  of  public  appearances.  She  thought  every  kind 
of  extravagance  blamable  ;  and  her  ambition  went  not  beyond  the 
decencies  and  proprieties  of  life. 

Plutarch  had  before  this  buried  two  of  his  sons,  his  eldest  son, 
and  a  younger  named  Charon  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  above-men- 
tioned letter,  that  the  conduct  of  Timoxena,  on  these  events,  was 
worthy  the  wife  of  a  philosopher.  She  did  not  disfigure  herself  by 
change  of  apparel,  or  give  way  to  the  extravagance  of  grief,  as 
women  in  general  do  on  such  occasions,  but  supported  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  with  a  solemn  and  rational  submission,  even 
when  they  seemed  to  be  most  severe.  She  had  taken  unwearied 
pains,  and  undergone  the  greatest  sufferings,  to  nurse  her  son 
Charon  at  her  own  breast,  at  a  time  when  an  abscess  formed  near 
the  part  had  obliged  her  to  undergo  an  incision.  Yet,  when  the 
child,  reared  with  so  much  tender  pain  and  difficulty,  died,  those 
who  went  to  visit  her  on  the  melancholy  occasion  found  her  house 
in  no  more  disorder  than  if  nothing  distressful  had  happened.  She 
received  her  friends  as  Admetus  entertained  Hercules,  who,  the 
same  day  that  he  buried  Alceste,  betrayed  Hot  the  least  confusion 
before  his  heroic  guest. 

With  a  \voman  of  so  much  dignity  of  mind  and  excellence  of  dis' 
position,  a  man  of  Plutarch's  wisdom  and  humanity  must  have  been 
infinitely  happy  ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  from  those  precepts  of 
conjugal  happiness  and  affection  which  he  has  left  us,  that  he  has 
drawn  his  observations  from  experience,  and  that  the  rules  he  re- 
commended had  been  previously  exemplified  in  his  own  family. 

It  is  said  that  Plutarch  had  some  misunderstanding  with  his  wife's 
relations ;  upon  which  Timoxena.  fearing  tb«\t  it  might  affect  their 
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union,  had  duty  and  religion  enough  to  go  as  far  as  Mount  Helicon 
and  sacrifice  to  Love,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  there. 

He  left  two  sons,  Plutarch  and  Lamprius.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  a  philosopher,  and  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  cata- 
logue of  his  father's  writings  ;  which,  however,  one  cannot  look  ux)on, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  says,  witliout  the  same  emotions  that  a  merchant 
must  feel  in  perusing  a  bill  of  freight  after  he  has  lost  his  vessel. 
The  writings  no  longer  extant  are  these  : 


The  Lives  of— 
Hercules, 
Hesiod, 
Pindar, 

Crates  and   Daiphan- 
tus,  with  a  Parallel, 
Leonidas, 


Aristomenes, 

Scipio  Af  ricanus  Junior, 

and  Metellus, 
Augustus, 
Tiberius, 
Claudius, 
Nero, 


Califfula, 
Vitellius, 
Epaminondas      and      the 

Elder     Scipio,     with    * 

Parallel. 


Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Homer. 

Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hesiod. 

Five  Books  to  Empedocles,  on  the 
Quintessence. 

Five  Books  of  Essays. 

Three  Books  of  Fables. 

Three  Books  of  Rhetoric. 

Three  Books  on  the  Introduction  of  the 
Soul. 

Two  Books  of  Extracts  from  the  Philos- 
ophers. 

Three  Books  on  Sense, 

Three  Books  on  the  great  Actions  of 
Cities. 

Two  Books  on  Politics. 


An  Essay  on  Opportunity,  to  Theo- 
phrastus. 

Four  Books  on  the  Obsolete  Parts  of 
History. 

Two  Books  of  Proverbs. 

Eight  Books  on  the  Topics  of  Aris- 
totle. 

Three  Books  on  Justice,  to  Chry sip- 
pus. 

An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Difference 
between  the  Pyrrhonians  and  the 
Academicians. 

A  Treatise  to  prove  that  there  was 
but  one  Academy  of  Plato. 


Aulus  Gellius  has  taken  a  long  story  from  Taurus,  about  Plutarch's 
method  of  correcting  a  slave,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  he  punished  him  like  a  philosopher,  and  gave  him  his  dis- 
cipline without  being  out  of  temper. 

Plutarch  had  a  nepliew  named  Sextus,  who  bore  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
and  learning  to  Marcus  Antonius.  The  character  which  that  phi- 
losopher has  given  him,  in  his  First  Book  of  Reflections,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  applied  to  his  uncle.  "  Sextus,  by  his  example, 
taught  me  mildness  and  humanity  ;  to  govern  my  house  like  a  good 
father  of  a  family  ;  to  fall  into  an  easy  and  unaffected  gravity  of 
manners  ;  to  live  agreeably  to  nature  ;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discov- 
ering and  preventing  the  wants  of  my  friends  ;  to  connive  at  the 
noisy  follies  of  the  ignorant  and  impertinent  ;  and  to  comply  with 
the  understanding  and  the  humors  of  men." 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philosophy  is  long  life  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
Plutarch  enjoyed  this  ;  but  of  the  time,  or  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account. 
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As  geographers,  Sosius,  crowded  into  the  edges  of  theiv 
maps  parts  of  the  world  which  they  do  net  know  about, 
adding  notes  in  the  margin  to  the  effect,  that  beyond  this 
lies  nothing  but  the  sandy  deserts  full  of  wild  beasts,  un- 
approachable bogs,  Scythian  ice,  or  a  frozen  sea,  so  in 
this  work  of  mine,  in  which  I  have  compared  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  men  with  one  another,  after  passing  through 
those  periods  which  probable  reasoning  can  reach  to  and 
real  history  find  a  footing  in,  I  might  very  well  say  of 
those  that  are  farther  off  :  Beyond  this  there  s  nothing 
but  prodigies  and  fictions,  the  only  inhabitants  are  the 
poets  and  inventors  of  fables  ;  there  is  no  credit,  or  cer- 
tainty any  farther.  Yet,  after  publishing  an  account  of 
Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  and  Numa  the  king,  I  thought  I 
might,  not  without  reason,  ascend  as  high  as  to  Komulus, 
being  brought  by  my  history  so  near  to  his  time.  Con- 
sidering therefore  with  myself — 

Whom  shall  I  set  so  great  a  man  to  face  ? 
Or  whom  oppose  ?    Who's  equal  to  the  place  ? 

(as  ^schylus  expresses  it),  I  found  none  so  fit  as  him 
that  peopled  the  beautiful  and  far-famed  city  of  Athens, 
to  be  set  in  opposition  with  the  father  of  the  invincible 
and  renowned  city  of  Kome.  Let  us  hope  that  Fable 
may,  in  what  shall  follow,  so  submit  to  the  purifying 
processes  of  Eeason  as  to  take  the  character  of  exact 
history.  In  any  case,  however,  where  it  shall  be  found 
contumaciously  slighting   credibility  and  refusing  to  be 
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jcdncod  to  nnytliin^^  liko  })r()l):il)le  f;iot,  \vc  shall  bog  that 
\\v.  may  iiu'ct  with  candid  rcadcirs,  and  kucIi  as  will  receive 
with  ilidiiigeiico  the  stories  of  antiquity. 

Tfiebens  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  liomulus  in  many 
particulars.  Ujth  of  tliem,  born  out  of  wedhjck  and  of 
uncertain  ^aronia^e,  had  the  repute  of  being  sprung  from 
the  gods. 

i  ,  Both  w*trk:o»f« ;  ^hat  by  all  the  world's  allowed. 

6oth  of  them  united  ^ri'tn  sticngth  of  body  an  cmial  vigor 
of  mind  ;  and  of  the  tiwo  rxKSt  famous  cities  of  tne  world, 
the  one  built  Rome,  und  the  othci  made  Athens  be  inhab- 
ited. Both  stand  charged  witlx  the  rape  of  women ; 
neither  of  them  could  avoid  domestic  misfortunes  nor 
jealousy  at  home  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  their  lives  are 
both  of  them  said  to  have  incurred  great  odium  with  their 
countrymen,  if,  that  is,  we  may^ake  the  stories  least  like 
poetry  as  our  guide  to  the  truth.  J 

The  lineage  of  Theseus,  by  hi^fathcr's  side,  ascends  as 
high  as  to  Erechtheus  and  the  first  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
By  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  of  Pelops.  For 
Pelops  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, not  so  much  by  the  greatness  of  his  riches  as  the 
multitude  of  his  children,  having  married  many  daughters 
to  chief  men,  and  put  many  sons  in  places  of  command 
in  the  towns  round  about  him.  One  of  whom  named 
Pittheus,  grandfather  to  Theseus,^  was  governor  ol^ttie"* 
stTrafrrntj-tTf  ttie'TroezeniaTis-aTid  ha  the  repute  of  a  man 
of  the  greatest  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  his  time  ;  which 
then,  it  seems,  consisted  chiefly  in  grave  maxims,  such  as 
the  poet  Hesiod  got  his  great  fame  by,  in  his  book  of 
Works  and  Days.  And,  indeed,  among  these  is  one  that 
they  ascribe  to  Pittheus, — 

Unto  a  friend  suffice 
A  stipulated  price  ; 

which,  also,  Aristotle  mentions.  And  Euripides,  by  call- 
ing Hippolytus  '^  scholar  of  the  holy  Pittheus,^' shows  the 
opinion  that  the  world  had  of  him. 
^  /  ^geus,  being  desirous  of  children,  and  consulting  the 
oracle  of  Delplii,  received  the  celebrated  answ^er  which 
forbade  him  the  company  of  any  woman  before  his  return 
y  to  Athens.  But  the  oracle  being  so  obscure  as  not  to 
satisfy  him  that  he  was   clearly  forbid  this,  he  went  to 
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Troezen,  and  communicated  to  Pittheus  the  voice  of  the 

god,  which  was  in  this  manner, — 

Loose  not  the  wine-skin  foot,  thou  chief  of  men, 
Until  to  Athens  thou  art  come  again. 

1"^  Pittheus,  therefore,  taking  advantage  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  oracle,  prevailed  upon  him,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  by  persuasion  or  deceit,  to  lie  with  his  daughter 
^thra.  iJEgQus  afterwards,  knowing  her  whom  he  had 
lain  with^o  be  Pittheus's  daughter,  and  suspecting  her 
to  be  with  child  by  him,  left  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
hiding  them  under  a  great  stone  that  had  a  hollow  in  it 
exactly  fitting  them  ;  and  went  away  making  her  only 
privy  to  it,  and  commanding  her,  if  she  brought  forth  a 
son  who,  when  he  came  to  man^s  estate,  should  be  able 
to  lift  up  the  stone  and  take  away  what  he  had  left  there, 
she  should  send  him  away  to  him  with  those  things  with 
all  secrecy,  and  with  injunctions  to  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  conceal  his  journey  from  every  one  ;  for  he  greatly 
feared  the  Pallantidse,  who  were  continually  mutinying 
against  him,  and  despised  him  for  his  want  of  children, 
they  themselves  being  fifty  brothers,  all  sons  of  Pallas. 

When  ^thra  was  delivered  of  a  son,  some  say  that  he 
was  immediately  named  Theseus,  from  the  tokens  which 
his  father  had  put  under  the  stone  ;  others  that  he  had 
received  his  name  afterwards  at  Athens,  when  ^geus  ac- 
knoidedged  him  for  his  son.  He  was  brought  up  under 
his  grandfather  Pitthens,  and  had  a  tutor  and  attendant 
set  over  him  named  Connidas,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
even  to  this  time,  the  day  before  the  feast  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  Theseus,  sacrifice  a  ram,  giving  this  honor  to  his 
memory  upon  much  juster  grounds  than  to  Silanio  and 
Parrhasius  for  making  pictures  and  statues  of  Theseus. 
There  being  then  a  custom  for  the  Grecian  youth,  upon 
their  first  coming  to  man's  estate,  to  go  to  Delphi  and 
offer  first-fruits  of  their  hair  to  the  god,  Theseus  also 
went  thither,  and  a  place  there  to  this  day  is  yet  named 
Thesea,  as  it  is  said,  from  him.  He  clipped  only  the  fore 
part  of  his  head,  as  Homer  says  the  Abantes  did.  And 
this  sort  of  tonsure  was  from  him  named  Theseus.  The 
Abantes  first  used  it,  not  in  imitation  of  the  Arabians,  as 
some  imagine,  nor  of  the  Mysians,  but  because  they  were 
a  warlike  people,  and  used  to  close  fighting,  and  above  all 
other  nations  accustomed  to  engage  hand  to  hand  ;  as 
Archilochus  testifies  in  these  verses  : — 
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Slinks  sliall  Tiof  wliirl,  nor  many  arrovvH  fly, 

Wlioii  oil  (lie  |)laiii  Mm  hatth^  joiiiH  ;  hut  swords, 

l^Iaii  against,  man,  tlio  deadly  (conflict  try 
As  is  tlio  prai^ticc^  of  Euboea's  lords 

Skilled  with  the  sjHjar. 

Tlioreforo  tliat  they  miglit  not  give  their  eremies  a 
hold  by  ilieirliair,  tlioy  out  it  in  tliis  manner,  'I'liey  write 
also  that  this  was  tlie  reason  why  Alexander  gave  com- 
mand to  liis  captains  that  all  the  beards  of  the  Macedon- 
ians shoukl  be  shaved,  as  being  the  readiest  hold  for  an 
enemy.  P  ' 

yEtlira  for  some  time  concealed  the  true  parentage  of 
Theseus,  and  a  report  was  given  out  by  Pittiieus  that  he 
was  begotten  by  NepiuYio  ;  for  the  Trcezenians  pay  Kep- 
tune  the  highest  Veneration.  He  is  their  tutelar  god  ;  to 
him  they  offer  all  their  first-fruits,  and  in  his  honor  stamp 
their  money  with  a  trident. 

[  ^hesjius  displaying  not  only  great  strength  of  body,  but 
equal  bravery,  and  a  quickness  alike  and  force  of  under- 

|_  standing,  his  mother  yEthra,  conducting  him  to  the  stone, 
and  informing  him  who  was  his  true  father,  commanded 
him  to  take  from  thence  the  tokens  that  yEgeus  had  left, 
and  sail  to  Athens.  He  Avithout  any  difficulty  set  him- 
self to  the  stone  and  lifted  it  up  ;f  but  refused  to  take  his 
journey  by  sea,  though  it  was  niuch  the  safer  way,  and 
though  his  mother  and  grandfather  begged  him  to  do  so. 

[For  it  was  at  that  time  very  dangerous  to  go  by  land  on 
N  \  the  road  to  Athens,  no  part  of  it  being  free  from  robbers 
and  murderers.  That  age  produced  a  sort  of  men,  in  force 
of  hand,  and  swiftness  of  foot,  and  strength  of  body, 
excelling  the  ordinary  rate  and  wholly  incapable  of 
fatigue  ;  making  use,  however,  of  these  gifts  of  nature 
to  no  good  or  profitable  purpose  for  mankind,  but  rejoic- 
ing and  priding  themselves  in  insolence,  and  taking  the 
benefit  of  their  superior  strength  in  the  exercise  of  in- 
humanity and  cruelty,  and  in  seizing,  forcing,  and  com- 
mitting all  manner  of  outrages  upon  everything  that  fell 
into  their  hands  ;  all  respect  for  others,  all  justice,  they 
thought,  all  equity  and  humanity,  though  naturally  lauded 
by  common  people,  either  out  of  want  of  courage  to 
commit  injuries  or  fear  to  receive  them,  yet  no  way 
concerned  those  who  were  strong  enough  to  win  for 
themselves.  Some  of  these,  Hercules  destroyed  and  cut 
off  in    his  passage  through  these   countries ;    but  8omo 
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•scaping  his  notice  while  he  was  passing  by,  fled  and  hid 
tliemselves,  or  else  were  spared  by  him  in  contempt  of 
their  abject  siil)iins8ion  :  and  after  that  Hercules  fell  into 
misfortune,  and,  having  slain  Iphitus,  retired  to  Lydia, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  there  slave  to  Omi)hale,  a  punish- 
ment which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  for  tlie  mur- 
der :  then,  indeed,  Lydia  enjoyed  high  peace  and  secu- 
rity, but  in  Greece  and  the  countries  about  it  the  like 
villanies  again  revived  and  broke  out,  there  being  none 
CO  repress  or  chastise  them.  It  was  therefore  a  very 
hazardous  journey  to  travel  by  land  from  Athens  to 
Peloponnesus  ;  and  Pittheus,  giving  him  an  exact  account 
of  each  of  the  robbers  and  villains,  their  strength,  and 
the  cruelty  they  used  to   ^11  strangers,  tried  to  persuade 

i Theseus  to  go  by  sea.  ^But  he,  it  seems,  had  long  since 
been  secretly  fired  by  the  glory  of  Hercules,  held  him  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  was  never  more  satislied  than 
in  listening  to  any  that  gave  an  account  of  him'7]  espe- 
cially those  that  had  seen  him,  or  had  been  present  lit  any 
action  or  saying  of  his.  So  that  he  was  altogether  in  the 
same  state  of  feeling  as,  in  after  ages,  Themistocles  was, 
wlien  he  said  that  he  could  not  sleep  for  the  trophy  of 
Miltiades  ;  entertaining  such  admiration  for  the  virtue  of 
Hercules,  that  in  the  night  his  dreams  were  all  of  that 
hero's  actions,  and  in  the  day  a  continual  emulation 
stirred  him  up  to  perform  the  like.  Besides,  they  were 
related,  being  born  of  cousins-german.  For  ^thra  was 
daughter  of  Pittheus,  and  Alcmena  of  Lysidice  ;  and  Ly- 
sidice  and  Pittheus  were  brother  and  sister,  children  of 
Hippodamia  and  Pelops.  He  thought  it  therefore  a  dis- 
honorable thing,  and  not  to  be  endured,  that  Hercules 
should  go  out  everywhere,  and  purge  both  land  and  sea 
from  wicked  men,  and  he  himself  should  fly  from  the  like 
adventures  that  actually  came  in  his  way  ;  disgracing  his 
reputed  father  by  a  mean  flight  by  sea,  and  not  showing 
his  true  one  as  good  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his 
birth  by  noble  and  worthy  actions,  as  by  the  token  that 
he  brought  with  him  the  shoes  and  the  sword. 

With  this  mind  and  these  thoughts,  he  set  forward  with 
a  design  to  do  injury  to  nobody,  but  to  repel  and  revenge 
himself  of  all  those  that  should  offer  any.  And  first  of 
all,  in  a  set  combat,  he  slew  Periphetes,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Epidaurus,  who  used  a  club  for  his  arms,  and 
from  thence  had  the  name  of  Coryuetes,  or   the   club- 
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bejiror  ;  who  seized  iijx)!!  liim.  and  forbade  hini  to  go  for- 
ward in  liis  j()urne\'.  Being  pleased  with  the  ehib,  lie  took 
it,  and  made  it  his  weapon,  eontinuing  to  use  it  as  Hercules 
did  tho  lion's  skin,  on  wh'>se  shoulders  that  served  to 
prove  how  huge  a  Ix^ast  he  had  killed  ;  and  to  the  same 
,  end  Tiieseus  carried  about  him  this  club;  overcome  indeed 
by  him,  but  now,  in  liis  hands,  invincible. 

Passing  on  further  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Peloponnesus, 
he  slew  Sinuis,  often  surnamed  the  Jicnder  of  Pines,  after 
the  same  manner  in  whicli  he  himself  had  destroyed  many 
others  before.  And  this  he  did  without  having  either 
practised  or  ever  learnt  the  art  of  bending  these  trees,  to 
show  that  natural  strength  is  above  all  art.^  This  Sinnis 
had  a  daughter  of  remarkable  beauty  and  stature,  called 

/Pcrigune,  who,  when  her  father  was  killed    fled,  and  was 

(j^ought  after  everywhere  by  Theseus  ;  and  coming  into  a 
place  overgrown  with  brushwood,  shrubs,  and  asparagus- 
thorn,  there,  in  a  childlike  innocent  manner,  prayed  and 
begged  them,  as  if  they  understood  her,  to  give  her 
shelter,  with  vows  that  if  she  escaped  she   would   never 

^xut  them  down  nor  burn  them.  But  Theseus  calling  upon 
her,  and  giving  her  his  promise  that  he  would  use  her 
with  respect,  and  offer  her  no  injury,  she  came  forth,  and 
in  due  time  bore  him  a  son,  named  Melanippus  ;  but 
afterwards  was  married  to  Deioneus,  the  son  of  Eurytus, 
the  (Echalian,  Theseus  himself  giving  her  to  him.  loxus, 
the  son  of  this  Melanippus,  who  was  born  to  Theseus, 
accompanied  Ornytus  in  the  colony  that  he  carried  with 
him  into  Caria,  whence  it  is  a  family  usage  amongst  the 
people  called  loxids,  both  male  and  female,  never  to  burn 
either  shrubs  or  asparagus-thorn,  but  to  respect  and  honor 
them. 

The  Crymmyonian  sow,  which  they  called  Phsea,  was  a 
savage  and  formidable  wild  beast,  by  no  means  an  enemy 

f  to  be  despised.  Theseus  killed  her,  going  out  of  his  way 
on  purpose  to  meet  and  engage  her,  so  that  he  might_iio_t 
seem  to  perform  all  his  great  exploits  out  of  mere  neces- 
sity ;  being  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  brave 
man  to  chastise  villanous  and  wicked  men  when  attacked 
by  them,  but  to  seek  out  and  overcome  the  more  noble 
wild  beasts.  Others  relate  that  Phaea  was  a  woman,  a 
robber  full  of  cruelty  and  lust,  that  lived  in  Crommyon, 
and  had  the  name  of  Sow  given  her  from  the  foulness 
of  her  'life  and  manners,  and  afterwards  was  killed  by 
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Theseus.      He   slew    also    Sciroii,   upon    the    borders   of 
Megarii,  casting  him  down  from  tlie  rocl<s,  being,  as  most 
report,  a  notorious  robber  of  all  passengers,  and,  as  others 
add,    accustomed,   out   of    insolence    and    wantonness,   to 
stretch  forth  his  feet  to  strangers  commanding  them  to 
wash  them,  and  tlien  while  they  did  it,  with  a  kick  to 
send  them  down  the  rock  into  the  sea.     The  writers  of 
Megara,  however,  in  contradiction  to  the  received  report, 
and,  as   Simonides  expi-esses  it,  ^'  fighting  with  all  anti- 
quity," contend  tliat  Sciron  was  neither  a  robber  nor  doer 
of  violence,  but  a  punisher  of  all  such,  and  the  relative 
and  friend  of  good  and  just  men  ;  for  ^acus,  they  say, 
was  ever  esteemed  a  man  of  the  greatest  sanctity  of  all 
the  Greeks  ;  and  Cychreus,  the  Salaminian,  was  honored 
at  Athens  with  divine  worship  ;  and  the  virtues  of  Peleus 
and  Telamon  were  not  unknown  to  any  one.    Now  Sciron 
was  son-in-law  to  Cychreus,  father-in-law  to  ^acus,  and 
grandfather  to  Peleus  and   Telamon,  who  were  both  of 
them  sons  of  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  JSciron  and  Chariclo  ; 
it  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  best  of  men  should 
make  these  alliances  with  one  who  was  worst,  giving  and 
receiving  mutually  what  was  of  greatest  value  and  most 
dear  to  them.     Theseus,  by  their  account,  did  not  slay 
Sciron   in   his   first  journey  to  Athens,  but   afterwards, 
when  he  took  Eleusis,  a  city  of   the  Megarians,  having 
circumvented  Diodes,  the  governor.     Such  are  the  con- 
tradictions in  this  story.     In  Eleusis  he  killed  Cercyon, 
the  Arcadian,  in  a  wrestling  match.     And  going  on  a  little 
farther,  in  Erineus,  he  slew   Damastes,   otherwise  called 
Procrustes,  forcing  his  body  to  the  size  of  his  own  bed, 
as  he  himself  was  used  to  do  with  all  strangers  ;  this  he 
did  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  always  returned  upon 
his  assailants  the  same  sort  of  violence  that  they  offered 
to  him  ;  sacrificed  Busiris,  killed  Ant^us  in  wrestling,  and 
Cycnus  in  single  combat,  and  Termerus  by  breaking  his 
skull  in  pieces  (whence,  they  say,  comes  the  proverb  of 
'^aTermerian  mischief  ^'),  for  it  seems  Termerus  killed 
passengers  that  he  met  by  running  with  his  head  against 
them.     And  so  also  Theseus  proceeded  in  the  punishment 
of  evil  men,  who  underwent  the  same  violence  from  him 
which  they  had  inflicted  upon  others,  justly  suifering  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  injustice. 

As  he  went  forward  on  his  journey,  and  was  come  as 
tar  as  the  river  Cephisus,  some  of  the  race  of  the  Phy- 
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tsilidtT  mot  him  and  sjilutod  liim,  and  upon  his  desire  to 
use  the  ])nrilicarK)ns,  tlitni  in  custom,  tliey  jxMl'ormed 
lluMU  Willi  all  the  usual  cerem<>ni(^s,  and,  havin<;  ollei-ed 
Ijropitialory  saci"ili(;es  to  the  g'ods,  invited  him  and  enter- 
tained liim  at  their  houses,  a  kindness  which,  in  all  his 
journey  hitherto,  he  liad  not  met. 

On  the  ei<;hth  day  of  Cronius,  now  called  Ilecatom- 
breon,  he  arrived  at  Athens,  where  he  found  the  public 
all'airs  full  of  all  confusion,  and  divided  into  parties  and 
factions,  ^Egeus  also,  and  his  whole  private  family,  labor- 
inii^  under  the  same  distemper;  for  Medea,  having  fled 
from  Corinth,  and  promised  JEgeus  to  make  him,  by  her 
art,  capable  of  having  children,  was  living  with  him. 
She  first  was  aware  of  Theseus,  whom  as  yet  ^geus  did 
not  know,  and  he  being  in  years,  full  of  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions, and  fearing  everything  by  reason  of  the  faction 
that  was  then  in  the  city,  she  easily  persuaded  him  to  kill 
him  by  poison  at  a  banquet,  to  which  he  was  to  be  invited 
as  a  stranger.  lie,  coming  to  the  entertainment,  thought  it 
not  fit  to  discover  himself  at  once,  but  willing  to  give  his 
father  the  occasion  of  first  finding  him  out,  the  meat 
being  on  the  table,  he  drew  his  sword  as  if  he  designed  to 
cut  with  it ;  ^geus,  at  once  recognizing  the  token,  threw 
down  the  cup  of  poison,  and,  questioning  his  son,  embraced 
him,  and  having  gathered  together  all  his  citizens,  owned 
him  publicly  before  them,  who,  on  their  part,  received  him 
gladly  for  the  fame  of  his  greatness  and  bravery  ;  and  it 
IS  said,  that  when  the  cup  fell,  the  poison  was  spilt  there 
where  now  is  the  enclosed  space  in  the  Delphinium ;  for 
in  that  place  stood  ^geus's  house,  and  the  figure  of 
Mercury  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  is  called  the 
Mercury  of  ^geus's  gate. 

The  sons  of  Pallas,  who  before  were  quiet,  upon  ex- 
pectation of  recovering  the  kingdom  after  ^geus's  death, 
who  was  without  issue,  as  soon  as  Theseus  appeared  and 
w^as  acknowledged  the  successor,  highly  resenting  that 
^geus  first,  an  adopted  son  only  of  Pandion,  and  not  at 
all  related  to  the  family  of  Erechtheus,  should  be  holding 
the  kingdom,  and  that  after  him,  Theseus,  a  visitor  and 
stranger,  should  be  destined  to  succeed  to  it,  broke  out 
into  open  war.  And  dividing  themselves  into  two  com- 
panies, one  part  of  them  marched  openly  from  Sphettus, 
with  their  father,  against  the  city,  the  other,  hiding  them- 
selves in  the  village  of  Gargettus,  lay  in  ambush,  with  a  de- 
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sign  to  set  npon  the  enemy  on  both  sides.  They  had  with 
them  a  crier  of  the  township  of  Agnus,  named  Leos,  who 
discovered  to  Theseus  all  the  designs  of  the  Pallantidae. 
He  immediately  fell  upon  those  that  lay  in  ambuscade, 
and  cut  them  all  oif ;  upon  tidings  of  which  l*allas  and 
liis  company  fled  and  were  dispersed. 

From  hence  they  say  is  derived  the  custom  among  the 
people  of  the  township  of  Pallene  to  have  no  marriages 
or  any  alliance  with  the  people  of  Agnus,  nor  to  suffer 
the  criers  to  pronounce  in  their  proclamations  tlie  words 
used  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  Acouete  Leoi 
(Hear  ye  people),  hating  the  very  sound  of  Leo,  because 
of  the  treason  of  Leos. 

Theseus,  longing  to  be  in  action,  and  desirous  also  to 
make  himself  popular,  left  Athens  to  light  with  the  bull  of 
Marathon,  which  did  no  small  mischief  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Tetrapolis.  And  having  overcome  it,  he  brought  it 
alive  in  triumph  through  the  city,  and  afterwards  sacri- 
ficed it  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo.  The  story  of  Hecale, 
also,  of  her  receiving  and  entertaining  Theseus  in  this 
expedition,  seems  to  be  not  altogether  void  of  truth ;  for 
the  townships  round  about,  meeting  upon  a  certain  day, 
used  to  offer  a  sacrifice  which  they  called  Hecalesia,  to 
Jupiter  Hecaleius,  and  to  pay  honor  to  Hecale,  whom,  by  a 
diminutive  name,  they  called  Hecalene,  because  she,  while 
entertaining  Theseus,  who  was  quite  a  youth,  addressed 
him,  as  old  people  do,  with  similar  endearing  diminutives; 
and  having  made  a  vow  to  Jupiter  for  him  as  he  was  going 
to  the  fight,  that,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  she  would  offer 
sacrifices  in  thanks  of  it,  and  dying  before  he  came  back, 
she  had  these  honors  given  her  by  way  of  return  for  her 
hospitality,  by  the  command  of  Theseus,  as  Philochorus 
tells  us. 

Not  long  after  arrived  the  third  time  from  Crete  the  collect- 
ors of  the  tribute  which  the  Athenians  paid  them  upon  the 
following  occasion.  Androgens  having  been  treacherously 
murdered  in  the  confines  of  Attica,  not  only  Minos,  his 
father,  put  the  Athenians  to  extreme  distress  by  a  per- 
petual war,  but  the  gods  also  laid  waste  their  country; 
both  famine  and  pestilence  lay  heavy  upon  them,  and  even 
their  rivers  were  dried  up.  Being  told  by  the  oracle  that, 
if  they  appeased  and  reconciled  Minos,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  would  cease  and  they  should  enjoy  rest  from  the 
miseries  they  labored  under,  they  sent  heralds,  and  with 
much  supplication  were  at  last  reconciled,  entering  into  au 
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Hi^recMiHMil  to  sond  lo  Cn;t(;  (;very  iiiiu^  years  a  ii'ibnto  of 
st'vi'ii  youn^  iiu'ii  and  as  many  virgins,  as  most  writers 
a«;ree  in  statin<^  ,  and  t  lu;  most  poetical  story  adds,  that  the 
Minotaur  (h'stroyed  them,  or  that,  waiideiinfj^  in  tlie  laby- 
rinth, and  lindin*;'  no  possible  means  of  g'ettin^-  out,  th(;y 
miserably  ended  their  lives  there;  and  that  this  Minotaur 
was  (as  Euripides  hath  it) 

A  miiiK'<*<l  form  wIk^h^  two  stranKo  shapes  combined, 
Aud  dill'oront  uaturcs,  bull  and  man,  were  joined. 

J>ut  Philochorus  says  that  the  Cretans  will  by  no  means 
allow  the  truth  of  this,  but  say  that  the  labyrinth  was 
only  an  ordinary  prison,  having  no  other  bad  quality  but 
that  it  secured  the  prisoners  from  escaping,  and  that 
Minos,  having  instituted  games  in  honor  of  Androgeus, 
gave,  as  a  reward  to  the  victors,  these  youths,  who  in  the 
meantime  were  kept  in  the  labyrinth ;  and  that  the  first 
that  overcame  in  those  games  was  one  of  the  greatest 
power  and  command  among  them,  named  Taurus,  a  man 
of  no  merciful  or  gentle  disposition,  who  treated  the  Athe- 
nians that  were  made  his  prize  in  a  proud  and  cruel 
manner.  Also  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  account  that  he 
gives  of  the  form  of  government  of  the  Bottiseans,  is  mani- 
festly of  opinion  that  the  youths  were  not  slain  by  Minos, 
but  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  slavery  in  Crete ; 
that  the  Cretans,  in  former  times,  to  acquit  themselves  of 
an  ancient  vow  which  they  had  made,  were  used  to  send 
an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  their  men  to  Delphi,  and 
that  some  descendants  of  these  Athenian  slaves  were 
mingled  with  them  and  sent  amongst  them,  and,  unable  to 
get  their  living  there,  removed  from  thence,  first  into  Italy, 
and  settled  about  Japygia ;  from  thence  again,  that  they 
removed  to  Thrace,  and  were  named  Bottiaeans  ;  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why,  in  a  certain  sacrifice,  the  Bottisean 
girls  sing  a  hymn  beginning  J^et  us  go  to  Athens.  This 
may  show  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
a  city  that  is  mistress  of  eloquence  and  song.  For  Minos 
was  always  ill  spoken  of,  and  represented  ever  as  a  very 
wicked  man,  in  the  Athenian  theatres  ;  neither  did  Hesiod 
avail  him  by  calling  him  "  the  most  royal  Minos,"  nor 
Homer,  who  styles  him  '-'- Jupiter'' s  fatniliar  friend ;''''  the 
tragedians  got  the  better,  and  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  stage  showered  down  obloquy  upon  him,  as  a  man 
of  cruelty  and  violence;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  king  and  a  law-giver,  and  Rhadamanthus,  a 
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judge  under  him,  administering  the  statutes  that  he  or- 
dained. 

Kow,  when  the  time  of  the  third  tribute  was  come,  and 
tlie  fathers  who  had  any  young  men  for  their  sons  were  to 
proceed  by  lot  to  the  choice  of  those  that  were  to  be  sent, 
there  arose  fresh  discontents  and  accusations  against  yEgeus 
among  the  people,  who  were  full  of  grief  and  indignation 
that  he  who  was  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries  was  the 
only  person  exempt  from  the  punishment;  adopting  and 
settling  his  kingdom  upon  a  bastard  and  foreign  son,  he 
took  no  thought,  they  said,  of  their  destitution  and  loss, 
not  of  bastards,  but  lawful  children.  These  things  sensibly  | 
affected  Theseus,  who,  thinking  it  but  just  not  to  disregard,  I 
but  rather  partake  of,  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
offered  himself  for  one  without  any  lot.  All  else  were 
struck  with  admiration  for  the  nobleness  and  with  love  for 
the  goodness  of  the  act ;  and  ^geus,  after  prayers  and  en- 
treaties, finding  him  inflexible    and  not  to  be  persuaded, 

proceeded  to  the  choosing  of  the  rest  by  lot.     Hollanicus, i 

however,  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  did  not  send  the  young 
men  and  virgins  by  lot,  but  that  Minos  himself  used  to 
come  and  make  his  own  choice,  and  pitched  upon  Theseus 
before  all  others  ;  according  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon 
between  them,  namely,  that  the  Athenians  should  furnish 
them  with  a  ship  and  that  the  young  men  that  were  to 
sail  with  him  should  carry  no  weapons  of  war ;  but  that  if 
the  Minotaur  was  destroyed,  the  tribute  should  cease. 

On  the  two  former  occasions   of  the  payment  of  the        ^ 
tribute,  entertainmg  no  hopes  of  safety  or  return,  they  sent  \ 

out  the  ship  with  a  black  sail,  as  to  unavoidable  destruc-  ' 

tion ;  but  now,  Theseus  encouraging  his  father,  and  speak- 
ing greatly  of  himself,  as  confident  that  he  should  kill  the 
Minotaur,  he  gave  the  pilot  another  sail,  which  was  white, 
commanding  him,  as  he  returned,  if  Theseus  were  safe,  to 
make  us«e  of  that ;  but  if  not,  to  sail  with  the  black  one, 
and  to  hang  out  that  sign  of  his  misfortune.  Simonides 
says  that  the  sail  which  ^geus  delivered  to  the  pilot  was 
not  white,  but 

Scarlet,  in  the  juicy  bloom 
Of  the  living  oak-tree  steeped, 

and  that  this  was  to  be  the  sign  of  their  escape.  Phereclus, 
son  of  Amarsyas,  according  to  Simonides,  was  pilot  of  the 
ship.  But  Philochorus  says  Theseus  had  sent  him  by 
Scirus,  from  Salamis,  Nausithotis  to  be  his  ste;irsman,  and 
Phseax  his  look-out-man  in  the  prow,  the  Athenians  having 
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as  yot  Tint  np])ll('(l  tlicinsclves  to  iiavip^iitioii  ;  aiid  tliat 
Scirus  (lid  this  Ix^causo  oiuj  of  LIk;  yoiin^  iiicii,  MiMicsUies, 
was  his  (1  ail <;'li tor's  son  ;  and  this  tlu;  (;hai)els  of  NaiisilhoUs 
and  IMwrax,  l)nilt,  by  Tiiesous  lunir  tin;  tcMuple  of  Scirus, 
conlirm.  Ilci  adds,  also,  tliat  Um  feast  named  C.'yb(!rnesia 
was  in  honor  of  thein.  The  lot  hein^!^  cast,  and  Theseus 
liaving  received  out  of  the  Pryt;ineiiin  tliose  upon  whom  it 
fell,  lu;  went  to  the  I)eli)hinium,  and  made  an  ottering 
for  them  to  Apollo  of  his  supj)liant's  l)a(l<;(!,  which  was  a 
boni;'h  of  a  consecrated  olive  tree,  with  white  wool  tied 
about  it. 

Having  thus  performed  his  devotion,  he  went  to  sea,  the 
sixth  day  of  JVIunychion,  on  which  day  even  to  this  time 
the  Athenians  send  their  virgins  to  the  same  temple  to 
make  supplication  to  the  gods.  It  is  farther  reported  that 
he  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  make  Venus 
his  guide,  and  to  invoke  her  as  the  companion  and  con- 
ductress of  his  voyage,  and  that,  as  he  was  sacrificing  a  she 
goat  to  her  by  the  sea-side,  it  was  suddenly  changed  into 
a  he,  and  for  this  cause  that  goddess  had  the  name  of 
^pitragia. 

"^  When  he  arrived  at  Crete,  as  most  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians as  well  as  poets  tell  us,  having  a  clue  of  thread 
given  him  by  Ariadne,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
and  being  instructed  by  her  how  to  use  it  so  as  to  conduct 
him  through  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  he  escaped  out 
of  it  and  slew  the  Minotaur,  and  sailed  back,  taking  along 
"Twith  him  Ariadne  and  the  young  Athenian  captives. 
Pherecydes  adds  that  he  bored  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Cretan  ships  to  hinder  their  pursuit.  Demon  writes  that 
Taurus,  the  chief  captain  of  Minos,  was  slain  by  Theseus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  in  a  naval  combat  as  he  was 
sailing  out  for  Athens.  But  Philochorus  gives  us  the  story 
thus  :  That  at  the  setting  forth  of  the  yearly  games  by 
King  Minos,  Taurus  was  expected  to  carry  away  the  prize, 
as  he  had  done  before ;  and  was  much  grudged  the  honor. 
His  character  and  manners  made  his  power  hateful,  and  he 
was  accused  moreover  of  too  near  familiarity  with  Pasiphae, 
for  which  reason,  when  Theseus  desired  the  combat, 
Minos  readily  complied.  And  as  it  was  a  custom  in  Crete 
that  the  women  also  should  be  admitted  to  the  sight  of 
'  these  games,  Ariadne,  being  present,  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration of  the  manly  beauty  of  Theseus,  and  the  vigor 
and  address  which  he  showed  in  the  combat,  overcoming 
all  that  encountered  with  him.     Minos,  too,  being  extremelv 
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pleased  with  him,  especially  because  he  had  overthrown 
and  disgraced  Taurus,  volunlarily  gave  up  the  young 
cai)tives  to  Theseus,  and  remitted  the  tril)ute  to  the 
Athenians.  Clidenuis  gives  an  account  peculiar  to  him- 
self, very  ambitiously,  and  begiiming  a  great  way  back ; 
That  it  was  a  decree  consented  to  by  all  Greece,  that  no 
vessel  from  any  place,  containing  above  five  persons,  should 
be  permitted  to  sail,  Jason  only  excepted,  who  was  made 
captain  of  the  great  ship  Argo,  to  sail  about  and  scour  the 
sea  of  pirates.  But  Daedalus  having  escaped  from  Crete, 
and  flying  by  sea  to  Athens,  Minos,  contrary  to  this  decree, 
pursued  him  with  his  ships  of  war,  was  forced  by  a  storm 
upon  Sicily,  and  there  ended  his  life.  After  his  decease, 
Deucalion,  his  son,  desiring  a  quarrel  with  the  Athenians, 
sent  to  them,  demanding  that  they  should  deliver  up 
Daedalus  to  him,  threatening  upon  their  refusal,  to  put 
to  death  all  the  young  Athenians  whom  his  father  had  re- 
ceived as  hostages  from  the  city.  To  this  angry  message 
Theseus  returned  a  very  gentle  answer  excusing  himself 
that  he  could  not  deliver  up  Daedalus,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  him,  being  his  cousin-german,  his  mother  being 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  In  the  mean  while 
he  secretly  prepared  a  navy,  part  of  it  at  home  near  the 
village  of  the  Thymcetad^e,  a  place  of  no  resort,  and  far 
from  any  common  roads,  the  other  part  by  his  grandfather 
Pittheus's  means  at  Troezen,  that  so  his  design  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  secresy.  As  soon  as  ever  his 
fleet  was  in-  readiness,  he  set  sail,  having  with  him  Dae- 
dalus and  other  exiles  from  Crete  for  his  guides  ;  and  none 
of  the  Cretans  having  any  knowledge  of  his  coming,  but 
imagining  when  they  saw  his  fleet  that  they  were  friends 
and  vessels  of  their  own,  he  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  port,  and  immediately  making  a  descent,  reached 
Gnossus  before  any  notice  of  his  coming,  and,  in  a  battle 
before  the  gates  of  the  labyrinth,  put  Deucalion  and  all  his 
guards  to  the  sword.  The  government  by  this  means 
falling  to  Ariadne,  he  made  a  league  with  her,  and  received 
the  captives  of  her,  and  ratified  a  perpetual  friendship 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Cretans,  whom  he  engaged 
under  an  oath  never  again  to  commence  any  war  with 
Athens. 

There  are  yet  many  other  traditions  about  these  things, 
and  as  many  concerning  Ariadne,  all  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Some  relate  that  she  hung  herself,  being  deserted 
by  Theseus.     Others  that  she  was   carried  away  by  his 
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sailors  to  Uio  isl(»  of  Xiixos,  jumI  iiiaiiii'd  to  (Kiiiirus,  priest 
of  Hiu'clms ;  iind  lluit  Theseus  left  her  beeause  lie  fell  iji 
love  with  aiK (tiler, 

For  /Kf^lo'H  lovo  wiiH  l)urijiiig  in  hia  broast; 

a  verse  whieh  Ilereiis,  the  Megjii-ijin,  says  was  formerly  in 
the  poet  llesiod's  works,  but  put  out  by  Pisistratus,  in  like 
manner  as  lie  added  in  Homer's  liaising  of  the  Dead,  to 
gratify  the  Athenians,  the  line 

Thesous,  Pirithous,  mighty  hou  of  gods. 

Others  say  ^Vriadne  had  sons  also  by  Theseus,  GCnopion 
and  Staphylus  ;  and  among  these  is  the  poet  Ion  of  Chios, 
who  writes  of  his  own  native  city 

Which  onco  CEnopion,  son  of  Thosous  built. 

But  the  more  famous  of  the  legendary  stories  everybody 
(as  I  may  say)  has  in  his  moutli.  In  Pseon,  however,  the 
Amathusian,  tliere  is  a  story  given,  differing  from  the  rest. 
For  he  writes  that  Theseus,  being  driven  by  a  storm  upon 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  havhig  aboard  with  him  Ariadne, 
big  with  child,  and  extremely  discomposed  with  the  rolling 
of  the  sea,  set  her  on  shore,  and  left  her  there  alone,  to 
return  himself  and  help  the  ship,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a 
violent  wind  carried  him  again  out  to  sea.  That  the 
women  of  the  island  received  Ariadne  very  kindly,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  console  and  alleviate  her  distress  at  being 
left  behind.  That  they  counterfeited  kind  letters,  and 
delivered  them  to  her,  as  sent  from  Theseus,  and,  when 
she  fell  in  labor,  were  diligent  in  performing  to  her  every 
needful  service  ;  but  that  she  died  before  she  could  be 
delivered,  and  was  honorably  interred.  That  soon  after 
Theseus  returned,  and  was  greatly  afflicted  for  her  loss, 
and  at  his  departure  left  a  sum  of  money  among  the  people 
of  the  island,  ordering  them  to  do  sacrifice  to  Ariadne ;  and 
caused  two  little  images  to  be  made  and  dedicated  to  her, 
one  of  silver  and  the  other  of  brass.  Moreover,  that  on  the 
second  day  of  Gorpiseus,  which  is  sacred  to  Ariadne,  they 
have  this  ceremony  among  their  sacrifices,  to  have  a  youth 
lie  down  and  with  his  voice  and  gestura  represent  the  pains 
of  a  woman  in  travail ;  and  that  the  Amathusians  call  the 
grove  in  which  they  show  her  tomb,  the  grove  of  Venus 
Ariadne. 

Differing  yet  from  this  account,  some  of  the  Naxians 
write  that  there  were  two  Minoses  and  two  Ariadnes,  one 
of  whom,  they  say,  w^as  married  to  Bacchus,  in  the  isle  of 
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Naxos,  and  bore  the  children  Staphyhis  and  his  brother ; 
but  that  the  other,  of  a  later  age,  was  carried  off  by  Theseus, 
and,  being  afterwards  deserted  by  him,  retired  to  Naxos, 
with  her  nurse  Corcyna,  whose  grave  they  yet  show.  That 
this  Ariadne  also  died  there,  and  was  worshipped  by  the 
island,  but  hi  a  different  manner  from  the  former ;  for  her 
day  is  celebrated  with  general  joy  and  revelling,  but  all  the 
sacrifices  performed  to  the  latter  are  attended  with  mourn- 
ing and  gloom. 

Now  Theseus,  in  his  return  from  Crete,  put  in  at  Delos, 
and  having  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  the  island,  dedicated  to 
the  temple  the  image  of  Venus  which  Ariadne  had  given 
him,  and  danced  with  the  young  Athenians  a  dance  that, 
in  memory  of  him,  they  say  is  still  preserved  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Delos,  consisting  in  certain  measured  turn- 
ings and  returnings,  imitative  of  the  windings  and  twist- 
ings  of  the  labyrinth.  And  this  dance,  as  Dicsearchus 
writes,  is  called  among  the  Delians  the  Crane.  This  he 
danced  around  the  Ceratonian  Altar,  so  called  from  its 
consisting  of  horns  taken  from  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
They  say  also  that  he  instituted  games  in  Delos,  where  he 
was  the  first  that  began  the  custom  of  giving  a  palm  to  the 
victors. 

When  they  were  come  near  the  coast  of  Attica,  so  great 
was  the  joy  for  the  happy  success  of  their  voyage,  that 
neither  Theseus  himself  nor  the  pilot  remembered  to  hang 
out  the  sail  which  should  have  been  the  token  of  their 
safety  to  iEgeus,  who,  in  despair  at  the  sight,  threw  him- 
j^elf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and  perished  in  the  sea.  But 
Theseus  being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Phalerum,  paid  there 
the  sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  gods  at  his  setting 
out  to  sea,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  city  to  carry  the  news 
of  his  safe  return.  At  his  entrance,  the  herald  found  the 
people  for  the  most  part  full  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  their 
king;  others,  as  may  well  be  believed,  as  full  of  joy  for  the 
tidings  that  he  brought,  and  eager  to  welcome  him  and 
crown  him  with  garlands  for  his  good  news,  Avhich  he  in- 
deed accepted  of,  but  hung  them  upon  his  herald's  staff  ; 
and  thus  returning  to  the  seaside  before  Theseus  had 
finished  his  libation  to  the  gods,  he  stayed  apart  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  holy  rites  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  libation  was 
ended,  went  up  and  related  the  king's  death,  upon  the 
hearing  of  which,  with  great  lamentations  and  a  confused 
tumult  of  grief,  they  ran  with  all  haste  to  the  city.  And 
from  hence,  they  say,  it  comes  that  at  this  day,  in  the  feast 
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of  Oschophoriii,  the  herald  is  not  crowned,  Imt  liis  staff, 
and  all  who  are  present  at  the  lihation  cry  out  eldeu^  lou, 
iotf^  the  first  of  which  confns(!d  sounds  is  commonly  used 
hy  men  in  haste,  or  at  a  triumph,  the  other  is  pro[)er  to 
people  in  consternation  or  disonhjr  of  mind. 

Thescnis,  after  the  funeral  of  his  father,  j)aid  liis  vows  to 
Al)()llo  the  seventh  day  of  Pyanei)sion  ;  for  on  that  day  tlie 
youth  that  returned  with  him  safe  from  Crete  made  their 
entiy  into  the  city.  They  say,  also,  that  the  custom  of  boil- 
in<;  pulse  at  this  feast  is  derived  from  hence;  because  Uie 
young  men  that  escaped  put  all  that  was  left  of  their  pro- 
vision together,  and,  boiling  it  in  one  common  pot,  feasted 
themselves  with  it,  and  ate  it  all  up  together.  Ilence,  also, 
they  carry  in  procession  an  olive  branch  bound  about  with 
wool  (sucli  as  they  then  made  use  of  in  their  supplications), 
which  they  call  Eiresione,  crowned  with  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
to  signify  that  scarcity  and  barrenness  was  ceased,  singing 
in  their  procession  this  song  : — 

Eiresione  bring  flgs,  and  Eiresione  bring  loaves; 
Bring  us  honey  in  pints,  and  oil  to  rub  on  our  bodies, 
And  a  strong  flagon  of  wine,  for  all  to  go  mellow  to  bed  on. 

Although  some  hold  02)inion  that  this  ceremony  is  retained 
in  memory  of  the  lleraclida3,  who  were  thus  entertained 
and  brought  up  by  the  Athenians.  But  most  are  of  the 
opinion  wliicli  we  have  given  above. 

The  ship  wherein  Theseus  and  the  youth  of  Athens  re- 
turned had  thirty  oars,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians 
down  even  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  they 
took  away  the  old  planks  as  they  decayed,  putting  in  new 
and  stronger  timber  in  their  place,  insomuch  that  this  ship 
became  a  standing  example  among  the  philosophers,  for  the 
logical  question  of  things  that  grow;  one  side  holding  that 
the  ship  remained  the  same,  and  the  other  contending  that 
it  was  not  the  same. 

The  feast  called  Oschophoria,  or  the  feast  of  boughs,  vrhich 
to  this  day  the  Athenians  celebrate,  was  then  first  instituted 
by  Theseus.  For  he  took  not  with  him  the  full  number  of 
virgins  which  by  lot  were  to  be  carried  away,  but  selected 
two  youths  of  his  acquaintance,  of  fair  and  womanish  faces, 
but  of  a  manly  and  forward  spirit,  and  having,  by  frequent 
baths,  and  avoiding  the  heat  and  scorching  of  the  sun,  with 
a  constant  use  of  all  the  ointments  and  washes  and  dresses 
that  serve  to  the  adorning  of  the  head  or  smoothing  the 
skin  or  improving  the  complexion,  in  a  manner  changed 
them  from  what  they  were  before,  and  having  taught  them 
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farther  to  counterfeit  the  very  voice  and  carriage  and  gait 
of  virgins  so  that  there  could  not  be  the  least  difference 
perceived,  he,  undiscovered  by  any,  i)ut  them  into  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  maids  designed  for  Crete.  At  his 
return,  he  and  these  two  youths  led  up  a  solemn  i)rocession, 
in  the  same  habit  that  is  now  worn  by  those  who  carry  the 
vine-branches.  These  branches  they  carry  in  honor  of 
]]acchus  and  Ariadne,  for  the  sake  of  their  story  before 
related ;  or  rather  because  they  hap])encd  to  return  in 
autumn,  the  time  of  gathering  the  grapes.  The  women, 
whom  they  call  Deipnopherse,  or  supper-carriers,  are  taken 
into  these  ceremonies,  and  assist  at  the  sacrifice,  in  remem- 
brance and  imitation  of  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  and 
virgins  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  for  thus  they  ran  about 
bringing  bread  and  meat  to  their  children  ;  and  because  the 
women  then  told  their  sons  and  daughters  many  tales  and 
stories,  to  comfort  and  encourage  them  under  the  danger 
they  were  going  upon,  it  has  still  continued  a  custom  that 
at  this  feast  old  fables  and  tales  should  be  told.  For  these 
particularities  we  are  indebted  to  the  history  of  Demon. 
"There  was  then  a  place  chosen  out,  and  a  temple  erected  in 
it  to  Theseus,  and  those  families  out  of  whom  the  tribute  of 
the  youth  was  gathered  were  appointed  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
temple  for  sacrifices  to  him.  And  the  house  of  the 
Phytalidse  had  the  overseeing  of  these  sacrifices,  Theseus 
doing  them  that  honor  in  recompense  of  their  former  hos- 
pitaUty. 

Now,  after  the  death  of  his  father  ^geus,  forming  in  his 
mind  a  great  and  wonderful  design,  he  gathered  together 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  town,  and  made  them 

one  people  of  one  city,  whereas  before  they  lived  dispersed, 

and  were  not  easy  to  assemble  upon  any  affair  for  the  com- 

^_mon  interest.  Nay,  differences  and  even  wars  often  oc- 
curred between  them,  which  he  by  his  persuasions  appeased, 
going  from  township  to  township,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe. 
And  those  of  a  more  private  and  mean  condition  readily 
embracing  such  good  advice,  to  those  of  greater  power  he 
promised  a  commonwealth  without  monarchy,  a  democracy,^ 
or  people's  government,  in  which  he  should  only  be  con-  > 
tinned  as  their  commander  in  war  and  the  protector  of  their 
laws,  all  things  else  being  equally  distributed  among  them  ; 
— and  by  this  means  brought  a  part  of  them  over  to  his 
proposal.  The  rest,  fearing  his  power,  which  was  already 
grown  very  formidable,  and  knowing  his  courage  and  res- 
olution, chose  rather  to  be  persuaded  than  forced  into  a 
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compliiinco.  He  then  dissolved  all  the  distinct  stato-honsos, 
.  council  halls,  and  nia«ijistracies,  and  built  one  connnon  state- 
house  and  eouiu'il  iiall  on  the  site  of  the  i)r(;s(!nt  U|)j)er  town, 
I  and  <^ave  the  name  ot"  ^Vthens  to  the  whole  state,  ordaining 
a  connnon  feast  and  sacrifice,  which  he  called  J*jnjathenaia, 
or  tlu;  saeriliee  of  all  the  united  Athenians.  He  instituted 
also  another  sacrifice  called  Mettjccia,  or  Feast  of  Migration, 
which  is  yet  celebrated  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  I  lecatonibajon. 
TluMi,  as  he  had  ])roniised,  he  laid  down  his  regal  power 
and  proceeded  to  order  a  connnon  wealth,  entering  upon  this 
great  work  not  without  advice  from  the  gods.  For  having 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  the  fortune 
of  his  new  government  and  city,  he  received  this  answer : — 

Son  of  the  Pitthean  m.aid, 

To  your  town  the  terms  and  fates. 

My  father  gives  of  many  states. 

Be  not  anxious  nor  afraid ; 

The  bladder  will  not  fail  to  swim 

On  the  waves  that  compass  him. 

Whicli  oracle,  they  say,  one  of  the  sibyls  long  after  did  in 
a  manner  repeat  to  the  Athenians,  in  this  verse : — 

The  bladder  may  be  dipt,  but  not  be  drowned. 

Farther  yet  designing  to  enlarge  his  city,  he  invited  all 
strangers  to  come  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  na- 
tives, and  it  is  said  that  the  common  form,  Cotne  hither.,  all 
ye  people^  was  the  words  that  Theseus  proclaimed  when  he 
!  thus  set  up  a  commonwealth,  in  a  mannei",  for  all  nations. 
Yet  he  did  not  suffer  his  state,  by  the  promiscuous  mul- 
titude that  flowed  in,  to  be  turned  into  confusion  and  be 
left  without  any  order  or  degree,  but  was  the  first  that 
divided  the  Commonwealth  into  three  distinct  ranks,  the 
noblemen,  the  husbandmen,  and  artificers.  To  the  nobility 
he  committed  the  care  of  religion,  the  choice  of  magistrates, 
the  teaching  and  dispensing  of  the  laws,  and  interpretation 
and  direction  in  all  sacred  matters ;  tlie  whole  city  being, 
as  it  were,  reduced  to  an  exact  equality,  the  nobles  excelling 
the  rest  in  honor,  the  husbandmen  in  profit,  and  the  artifi- 
cers in  immber.  And  that  Theseus  was  the  first,  who,  as 
Aristotle  says,  out  of  an  inclination  to  popular  government, 
parted  with  the  regal  power.  Homer  also  seems  to  testify, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships,  where  he  gives  the  name  of 
People  to  the  Athenians  only. 

He  also  coined  money,  and  stamped  it  with  the  image  of 
an  ox,  either  in  memory  of  the  Marathonian  bull,  or  of 
Taurus,  whom  he  vanquished,  or  else  to  put  his  people  in 
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mind  to  follow  husbandry ;  and  from  this  coin  came  the 
expression  so  frequent  among  the  Greeks,  of  a  thing  being 
worth  ten  or  a  hundred  oxen.  After  this  he  joined  Megara 
to  Attica,  and  erected  that  famous  pillar  on  the  Isthmus, 
Avhich  bears  an  inscription  of  two  lines,  showing  the  bounds  " 
of  the  two  countries  that  meet  there.  On  the  east  side  the 
inscription  is, — 

Peloponnesus  there,  Ionia  here 

and  on  the  west  side, — 

Peloponnesus  here,  Ionia  there. 

\He  also  instituted  the  games,  m  emulation  of  Hercules, 
nbeing  ambitious  that  as  the  Greeks,  by  that  hero's  appoint- 
ment, celebrated  the  Olympian  games  to  the  honor  of 
Jupiter,  so  by  his  institution,  they  should  celebrate  the 
Isthmian  to  the  honor  of  Neptune.  For  those  that  v/ere 
there  before  observed,  dedicated  to  Melicerta,  were  per- 
formed privately  in  the  night,  and  had  the  form  rather  of  a 
religious  rite  than  of  an  open  spectacle  or  public  feast. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  first 
instituted  in  memory  of  Sciron,  Theseus  thus  making 
expiation  for  his  death,  upon  account  of  the  nearness  of 
kindred  between  them,  Sciron  being  the  son  of  Canethus 
and  Ileniocha,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus ;  though  others 
write  that  Sinnis,  not  Sciron,  was  their  son,  and  that  to  his 
honor,  and  not  to  the  other's,  these  games  were  ordained 
by  Theseus.  At  the  same  time  he  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Corinthians,  that  they  should  allow  those  that  came 
from  Athens  to  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  as 
much  space  of  honor  before  the  rest  to  behold  the  spectacle 
in,  as  the  sail  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  thither, 
stretched  to  its  full  extent,  could  cover ;  so  Hellanicus  and 
Andro  of  Halicarnassus  have  established. 

Concerning  his  voyage  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  Philochorus 
and  some  others  write  that  he  made  it  with  Hercules,  offer- 
ing him  his  service  in  the  war  against  the  Amazons,  and  had 
Antiope  given  him  for  the  reward  of  his  valor ;  but  tlie 
greater  number,  of  whom  are  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and 
Herodorus,  write  that  he  made  this  voyage  many  years 
after  Hercules,  with  a  navy  under  his  own  command,  and 
took  the  Amazon  prisoner — the  more  probable  story,  for 
we  do  not  read  that  any  other,  of  all  those  that  accompa- 
nied him  in  this  action,  took  any  Amazon  prisoner.  Bion 
adds,  that,  to  take  her,  he  had  to  use  deceit  and  fly  away ; 
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foi-  tlu;  vVmiizons,  lu;  siiys,  liciiii,^  n;iliinilly  lovers  of  nion, 
were  so  far  from  avoidinj^  Thosciis  when  ho  loiK^hed  uj)on 
tlieir  coasts,  that  th(;y  sent  liini  ])res(;iits  to  liis  sliip  ;  but 
he,  liavinf^  iiivitiid  Aiitiopc,  who  l)roii^lit  them,  to  como 
jiboard,  immediately  set  sail  and  carried  lier  away.  An 
autiior  named  Menecrates,  that  wroU;  the  History  of  Nicte 
in  JUthynia,  adds,  that  Theseus,  having  Anti()i)e  aboard 
his  vessel,  cruised  for  some  time  about  those  coasts,  and 
that  there  were  in  the  same  ship  three  young  men  of 
Athens,  that  accompanied  him  in  this  voyage,  all  brothers, 
whose  names  were  Euneos,  Thoas,  and  Soloon.  The  last 
of  these  fell  desi)erately  in  love  with  Antiope,  and,  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  rest,  revealed  the  secret  only  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  and  emi)loyed  him  to  dis- 
close his  passion  to  Antiope,  she  rejected  his  pretences  with 
a  very  positive  denial,  yet  treated  the  matter  with  much 
gentleness  and  disci-etion,  and  made  no  complaint  to  The- 
seus of  anything  that  had  happened;  but  Soloon,  the  thing 
being  desperate,  leaped  into  a  river  near  the  seaside  and 
drowned  himself.  As  soon  as  Theseus  was  acquainted 
with  his  death,  and  his  unhappy  love  that  was  the  cause 
of  it,  he  was  extremely  distressed,  and,  in  the  height  of  his 
grief,  an  oracle  which  he  had  formerly  received  at  Delphi 
came  into  his  mind ;  for  he  had  been  commanded  by  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  Pythius,  that  wherever  in  a  strange 
land  he  was  most  sorrowful  and  under  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion, he  should  build  a  city  there,  and  leave  some  of  his 
followers  to  be  governors  of  the  place.  For  this  cause  he 
there  founded  a  city,  which  he  called,  from  the  name  of 
Apollo,  Pythopolis,  and,  in  honor  of  the  unfortunate  youth, 
he  named  the  river  that  runs  by  it  Soloon,  and  left  the  two 
(  surviving  brothers  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  govern- 
[nient  and  laws,  joining  with  them  Hermus,  one  of  the  no- 
bility of  Athens,  from  whom  a  place  in  the  city  is  called  the 
House  of  Hermus ;  though  by  an  error  in  the  accent  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  House  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  and  the 
honor  that  was  designed  to  the  hero,  transferred  to  the 
god. 

This  was  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  Amazonian  invasion 
of  Attica,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  no  slight  or 
womanish  enterprise.  For  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
have  placed  their  camp  in  the  very  city,  and  joined  battle 
close  by  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill  called  Museum,  unless, 
having  first  conquered  the  country  round  about,  they  had 
thus  with  impunity  advanced  to  the  city.    That  they  made 
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SO  long  a  journey  by  land,  and  passed  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  when  frozen,  as  Ilelhmicus  writes,  is  difficult  to  be 
believed.  That  they  encamped  all  but  in  the  city  is  certain, 
and  may  be  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  names  that  the 
places  hereabout  yet  retain,  and  the  graves  and  monuments 
of  those  that  fell  in  the  battle.  Both  armies  being  in  sight, 
there  was  a  long  pause  and  doubt  on  each  side  which 
should  give  the  first  onset ;  at  last  Theseus,  having  sacri-  / 
flced  to  Fear,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  an  oracle  he  , 
had  received,  gave  them  battle ;  and  this  happened  in  the  J 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  which  to  this  very  day  the 
Athenians  celebrate  the  Feast  Boedromia.  Clidemus,  de- 
sirous to  be  very  circumstantial,  writes  that  the  left  wing 
of  the  Amazons  moved  towards  the  place  which  is  yet 
called  Amazonium  and  the  right  towards  the  Pnyx,  near 
Chrysa,  that  with  this  wing  the  Athenians,  issuing  from 
behind  the  Museum,  engaged,  and  that  the  graves  of  those 
that  were  slain  are  to  be  seen  in  the  street  that  leads  to 
the  gate  called  the  Piraic,  by  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Chal- 
codon ;  and  that  here  the  Athenians  were  routed,  and  gave 
way  before  the  women,  as  far  as  to  the  temple  of  the 
Furies,  but,  fresh  supplies  coming  in  from  the  Palladium, 
Ardettus,  and  the  Lyceum,  they  charged  their  right  wing, 
and  beat  them  back  into  their  tents,  in  which  action  a  great 
number  of  the  Amazons  were  slain.  At  length,  after  four 
months,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  them  by  the  me- 
diation of  (Hippolyt^for  so  this  historian  calls  the  Amazon 
whom  Thesieus^m'arried,  and  not  Antiope),  though  others 
write  that  she  was  slain  with  a  dart  by  Molpadia,  while 
fighting  by  Theseus's  side,  and  that  the  pillar  which  stands 
by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Earth  was  erected  to  her  honor. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  events  of  such  anti- 
quity, history  should  be  in  disorder.  For  indeed  we  are 
also  told  that  those  of  the  Amazons  that  were  wounded 
were  privately  sent  away  by  Antiope  to  Chalcis,  where 
many  by  her  care  recovered,  but  some  that  died  were  buried 
there  in  the  place  that  is  to  this  time  called  Amazonium. 
That  this  war,  however,  was  ended  by  a  treaty  is  evident, 
both  from  the  name  of  the  place  adjoining  to  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  called,  from  the  solemn  oath  there  taken,  Hor- 
comosium  ;  and  also  from  the  ancient  sacrifice  which  used 
to  be  celebrated  to  the  Amazons  the  day  before  the  Feast 
of  Theseus.  The  Megarians  also  show  a  spot  in  their 
city  where  some  Amazons  were  buried,  on  the  way  from  the 
market  to  a  place  called  Rhus,  where  the  building  in  the 
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shape  of  ji  lozenpje  stiinds.  II  Is  said,  likewise,  that  otliers 
of  tliein  were  shiiii  near  (Miieronea,  and  buried  near  the 
litllc  rivuhit  fonncrly  called  "IMuinuodoii,  but  now  Ila'nion, 
of  which  an  acconnt  is  given  in  the  life  of  Denioslhenes. 
It  ai)pears  further  that  the  passage  of  the  Amazons  through 
Thessaly  was  not  without  opposition,  for  tli(;re  are  yet 
shown  many  tombs  of  them  near  Seotussa  and  Cynos- 
cephalae. 

This  is  as  nuieli  as  is  worth  telling  concerning  the  Ama- 
zons. For  the  account  which  the  author  of  the  poem  called 
the  Theseid  gives  of  this  rising  of  the  Amazons,  how  An- 
tiope,  to  revenge  herself  upon  Theseus  for  refusing  her  and 
marrying  ]*lue(lra,  came  down  upon  the  city  with  her  train 
of  Amazons,  whom  Hercules  slew,  is  manifestly  nothing 
else  but  fable  and  invention.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  The- 
seus married  l^hsedra,  but  that  was  after  the  death  of  An- 
tiope,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ilippolytus,  or,  as 
Pindra  writes,  Demophon.  The  calamities  which  befel 
Phaedra  and  this  son,  since  none  of  the  historians  have 
contradicted  the  tragic  poets  that  have  written  of  them, 
we  must  suppose  happened  as  represented  uniformly  by 
them. 

There  are  also  other  traditions  of  the  marriages  of  The- 
seus, neither  honorable  in  their  occasions  nor  fortunate  in 
their  events,  which  yet  were  never  represented  in  the  Greek 
plays.  For  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  Anaxo,  a  Troe- 
zenian,  and  having  slain  Sinnis  and  Cercyon,  to  have 
ravished  their  daughters ;  to  have  married  Peribcea,  the 
mother  of  Ajax,  and  then  Phereboea,  and  then  lope,  the 
daughter  of  Iphicles.  And  further,  he  is  accused  of  de- 
serting Ariadne  (as  is  before  related),  being  in  love  with 
^gle,  the  daughter  of  Panopeus,  neither  justly  nor  honor- 
ably ;  and  lastly,  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  which  filled  all 
Attica  with  war  and  blood,  and  was  in  the  end  the  occa- 
sion of  his  banishment  and  death,  as  will  presently  be  re- 
lated. 

Herodorus  is  of  opinion,  that  though  there  were  many 
famous  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  bravest  men  of  his 
time,  yet  Theseus  never  joined  in  any  of  them,  once  only 
excepted,  with  the  Lapithse,  in  their  war  against  the  Cen- 
taurs ;  but  others  say  that  he  accompanied  Jason  to  Colchis 
and  Meleager  to  the  slaying  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and 
that  hence  it  came  to  be  a  proverb,  JVot  icithout  Theseus  ; 
that  he  himself,  however,  without  aid  of  any  one,  performed 
many  glorious  exploits,  and  that  from  him  began  the  say- 
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'jig,  lie  is  a  second  Hercules.  He  also  joined  Adrastus  in 
Tecoveriiig  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  slain  before 
Thebes,  but  not  as  P^uripides  in  his  tragedy  says,  by  foree  of 
arms,  but  by  persuasion  and  mutual  agreement  and  com- 
position, for  so  tlie  greater  part  of  the  historians  wiite  ; 
TPhilochorus  adds  further  that  this  was  the  first  treaty  that 
ever  was  made  for  the  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
but  in  the  history  of  Hercules,  it  is  shown  that  it  was  he 
who  first  gave  leave  to  his  enemies  to  carry  off  their  ^lain. 
The  burying-places  of  the  most  part  are  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  village  called  Eleutherse  ;  those  of  the  commanders,  at 
Eleusis,  where  Theseus  allotted  them  a  place,  to  oblige 
Adrastus.  The  story  of  Euripides  in  his  suppliants  is  dis- 
proved by  ^schylus  in  his  Eleusinians,  where  Theseus 
himself  relates  the  facts  as  here  told. 

The  celebrated  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Piritholis 
is  said  to  have  been  thus  begun  :  the  fame  of  the  strength 
and  valor  of  Theseus  being  spread  through  Greece,  Piri- 
tholis was  desirous  to  make  a  trial  and  proof  of  it  himself, 
and  to  this  end  seized  a  herd  of  oxen  which  belonged  to 
Theseus,  and  was  driving  them  away  from  Marathon,  and, 
when  the  news  was  brought  that  Theseus  pursued  him  in 
arms,  he  did  not  fly,  but  turned  back  and  went  to  meet 
him.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  viewed  one  another,  each  so 
admired  the  gracefulness  and  beauty,  and  was  seized  with 
such  respect  for  the  courage  of  the  other,  that  they  forgot 
all  thoughts  of  fighting ;  and  Pirithoiis,  first  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  Theseus,  bade  him  be  judge  in  this  case  him- 
self, and  promised  to  submit  willingly  to  any  penalty  he 
should  impose.  But  Theseus  not  only  forgave  him  all,  but 
entreated  him  to  be  his  friend  and  brother  in  arms ;  and 
they  ratified  their  friendship  by  oaths.  After  this  Piri- 
thous  married  Deidamia,  and  invited  Theseus  to  the  wed- 
ding, entreating  him  to  come  and  see  his  country,  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Lapithse ;  he  had  at  the  same  time 
invited  the  Centaurs  to  the  feast,  who  growing  hot  with 
wine  and  beginning  to  be  insolent  and  wild,  and  offering 
violence  to  the  women,  the  Lapithae  took  immediate  revenge 
upon  them,  slaying  many  of  them  upon  the  place,  and  after- 
wards, having  overcome  them  in  battle,  drove  the  whole 
race  of  them  out  of  their  country,  Theseus  all  along  taking 
their  part  and  fighting  on  their  side.  But  Herodorus  gives 
a  different  relation  of  these  things ;  that  Theseus  came  not 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lapithse  till  the  Avar  was  already 
begun ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  journey  that  he  had  the  first 
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si<;lit  of  T[(M'Cul(^s,  liiivin^  iiiJuU)  it  liis  business  to  find  liim 
oul  ;it  Tiacliis,  wIumh;  Ik;  had  choscni  to  rest  iiiniselt*  after 
all  his  wan(l('rin,i;-s  and  his  hibors  ;  and  that  this  intervi(;w 
Av;is  honoiiihly  pcifornied  on  each  part,  witli  extreme 
resi)ect,  and  ^ood-will,  and  admiration  of  eaeli  other.  Yet 
it  is  more  credible,  as  others  write,  that  there  were,  ])ef()re, 
fre(pient  interviews  between  them,  and  tliat  it  was  by  the 
means  of  Theseus  that  Hercules  was  initiated  at  Eleusis, 
and  })urilied  before  initiation,  ui)on  account  of  several  rash 
actions  of  his  fornu;r  life. 

Theseus  was  now  fifty  years  old,  as  Ilellanicus  states,  when 
he  carried  off  Helen,  who  was  yet  too  young  to  be  married. 
Some  writers,  to  take  away  this  accusation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes,  laid  to  his  charge,  say,  that  he  did  not  steal 
away  Helen  himself,  but  that  Idas  and  Lynceus  were  the 
ravishers,  who  brought  her  to  him,  and  committed  her  to 
his  charge,  and  that,  therefore,  he  refused  to  restore  her  at 
the  demand  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  or,  indeed,  they  say  her 
own  father,  Tyndarus,  had  sent  her  to  be  kept  by  him,  for 
fear  of  Enaroi)horus,  the  son  of  Hippocoon,  who  would  have 
carried  her  away  by  force  when  she  was  yet  a  child.  But 
the  most  probable  accountj^ and  that  which  has  most  wit- 
nesses on  its  side,  is  this: ; Theseus  and  Pirithous  went  lK)th 
together  to  Sparta,  and,  Iiaving  seized  the  young  lady  as 
she  was  dancing  in  the  temple  l)iana  Ortliia,  fled  away  with 
herr/There  were  presently  men  sent  in  arms  to  pursue, 
brut-they  followed  no  further  than  to  Tegea ;  and  Theseus 
and  Pirithous,  being  now  out  of  danger,  having  passed 
through  Peloponnesus,  made  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves, that  he  to  whom  the  lot  should  fall  should  have 
Helen  to  his  wife,  but  should  be  obliged  to  assist  in  procur- 
ing another  for  his  friend.  The  lot  fell  upon  Theseus,  who 
conveyed  her  to  Aphidnse,  not  being  yet  marriageable,  and 
delivered  her  to  one  of  his  allies,  called  Aphidnus,  and, 
having  sent  his  mother,  ^Ethra,  after  to  take  care  of  her, 
desired  him  to  keep  them  so  secretly,  that  none  might 
knoAV  where  they  were ;  which  done,  to  return  the  same 
service  to  his  friend  Pirithous,  he  accompanied  him  in  his 
journey  to  Epirus,  in  order  to  steal  away  the  king  of  the 
Molossians'  daughter.  The  king,  his  own  name  being 
Aidoneus,  or  Pluto,  called  his  wife  Proserpina,  and  his 
/daughter  Cora,  and  a  great  dog,  which  he  kept,  Cerberus, 
/with  whom  he  ordered  all  that  came  as  suitors  to  his 
daughter  to  fight,  and  promised  her  to  him  that  should 
overcome  the  beast.     But  having  been  informed  that  the 
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design  of  Pirithoiis  and  his  companion  was  not  to  court  his 
daughter,  but  to  force  her  away,  he  caused  them  both  to  be 
seized,  and  threw  l^iritlioiis  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  liis  dog, 
and  put  Theseus  into  prison,  and  kept  him. 
/.  About  this  time,  Menestheus,  the  son  of  Peteus,  grand- 
son of  Orneus,  and  great-grandson  to  Erechtheus,  the  first 
man  that  is  recorded  to  have  affected  po[)uhirity  and  ingrati- 
ated himself  with  the  multitude,  stiri'ed  up  and  exasperated 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  city,  who  had  long  borne  a 
secret  grudge  to  Theseus,  conceiving  that  he  had  robbed 
them  of  their  several  little  kingdoms  and  lordships,  and 
having  pent  them  all  up  in  one  city,  was  using  them  as  his 
subjects  and  slaves.  lie  put  also  the  meaner  people  into 
commotion,  telling  them,  that,  deluded  with  a  mere  dream 
of  liberty,  though  indeed  they  were  deprived  of  both 
thnt  and  of  their  proper  homes  and  religious  usages,  instead 
of  many  good  and  gracious  kings  of  their  own,  they  had 
given  themselves  up  to  be  lorded  over  by  a  new-comer  and 
a  stranger.  Whilst  he  was  thus  busied  in  infecting  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  the  war  that  Castor  and  Pollux 
brought  against  Athens  came  very  ojDportunely  to  further 
the  sedition  he  had  been  promoting,  and  some  say  that  by 
his  persuasions  was  wholly  the  cause  of  their  invading  the 
city.  At  their  first  approach,  the^  committed  no  acts  of 
hostility,  but  peaceably  demanded  their  sister  Helen ;  but 
the  Athenians  returning  answer  that  they  neither  had  her 
there  nor  knew  where  she  was  disposed  of,  they  prepared 
to  assault  the  city,  when  Academus,  having,  by  whatever 
means,  found  it  out,  disclosed  to  them  that  she  was  secretly 
kept  at  Aphidnse.  For  which  reason  he  was  both  highly 
honored  during  his  life  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
Lacedsemonians,  when  often  in  aftertimes  they  made  in- 
cursions into  Attica,  and  destroyed  all  the  country  round 
about,  spared  the  Academy  for  the  sake  of  Academus.  But 
Dicaearchus  writes  that  there  were  two  'Arcadians  in  the 
army  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  one  called  Echedemus,  and 
the  other  Marathus  ;  from  the  first  that  which  is  now  called 
Academia  was  then  named  Echedemia,  and  the  village 
Marathon  had  its  name  from  the  other,  who,  to  fulfil  some 
oracle,  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  be- 
fore battle.  As  soon  as  they  were  arrived  at  Aphidnse,  they 
overcame  their  enemies  in  a  set  battle,  and  then  assaulted 
and  took  the  town.  And  here,  they  say,  Alycus,  the  son  of 
Sciron,  was  slain,  of  the  party  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and 
Pollux),  from  whom  a  place  in  Megara,  where  he  was  buried, 
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is  (;;ill('(l  Alycus  to  this  day.  And  lltu'cas  writes  tliat  it 
was  'riiL'st'iis  liiiusclt'  that  killed  him,  in  witness  of  which 
be  cites  these  verses  concerning  Alycus, 

Ami  AlytMiH  upon  A|»hi<liiai'.4  plain, 

IJy  Thu.smiH  iu  tlio  ciiuho  oi  1I(j1(!ii  slain. 

Though  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Theseus  himself  was 
there  when  botii  tiie  city  and  his  mother  were  taken. 

Ai)hi(hue  being  won  by  ('astor  and  ]*ollux,  and  the  city 
of  Athens  being  in  consternation,  Menestlieus  persuaded 
the  people  to  open  their  gates,  and  receive  them  with  all 
manner  of  friendship,  for  they  were,  he  told  them,  at  enmity 
with  none  but  Theseus,  who  had  first  injured  them,  and 
were  benefactors  and  saviours  to  all  mankind  beside.  And 
their  behavior  gave  credit  to  those  pi-omises ;  for,  having 
made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the  i)lace,  they  de- 
manded no  more  than  to  be  initiated,  since  they  were  as 
nearly  related  to  the  city  as  Hercules  was,  who  had  received 
the  same  honor.  This  their  desire  they  easily  obtained, 
and  were  adopted  by  Aphidnus,  as  Hercules  had  been  by 
Pylius.  They  were  honored  also  like  gods,  and  were  called 
by  a  new  name,  Anaces,  either  from  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
or  from  tlie  care  they  took  that  none  should  suffer  any 
injury,  though  there  was  so  great  an  army  within  the 
walls  ;  for  the  phrase  aimkos  ekJiein  is  used  of  those  who 
look  to  or  care  for  anything;  kings  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
are  called  cinactes.  Others  say,  that  from  the  appearance 
of  their  star  in  the  heavens,  they  were  thus  called,  for  in 
the  Attic  dialect  this  name  comes  very  near  the  words  that 
signify  above. 

Some  say  that  ^thra,  Theseus's  mother,  was  here  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Lacedsemon,  and  from  thence  went 
away  with  Helen  to  Troy,  alleging  this  verse  of  Homer  to 
prove  that  she  waited  upon  Helen, 

uEthra  of  Pittheus  born,  and  large  eyed  Clymene. 

Others  reject  this  verse  as  none  of  Homer's,  as  they  do 
likewise  the  whole  fable  of  Munychus,  who,  the  story  says, 
was  the  son  of  Demophon  and  Laodice,  born  secretly,  and 
brought  up  by  ^thra  at  Troy.  Butlster,  in  the  thirteenth 
book  of  his  Attic  History,  gives  us  an  account  of  JEthra, 
different  yet  from  all  the  rest :  that  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
overcame  Paris  in  Thessaly,  near  the  river  Sperchius,  but 
that  Hector  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  the  Troezenians, 
and  made  ^thra  prisoner  there.  But  this  seems  a  ground- 
less tale. 


^fj^ 
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Now  Hercules,  passing  by  the  Molossians,  was  entertained 
in  his  way  by  Aidoneusthe  king,  who,  in  conversation,  acci- 
dentally spoke^f  the  journey  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  into 
his  country,  of  what  they  had  designed  to  do,  and  what 
they  were  forced  to  suffer.  Hercules  was  much  grieved  for 
the  inglorious  death  of  the  one  and  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  other.  As  for  Pirithoiis,  he  thought  it  useless  to 
complain;  but  begged  to  have  Theseus  released  for  his  sake, 
and  obtained  that  favor  from  the  king.  Theseus,  being 
thus  set  at  liberty,  returned  to  Athens,  where  his  friends 
were  not  yet  wholly  suppressed,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules 
all  the  sacred  places  which  the  city  had  set  apart  for  liim- 
self,  changing  their  names  from  Thesea  to  Heraclea,  four 
only  excepted,  as  Philochorus  writes.  And  wishing  im- 
mediately to  resume  the  first  place  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  manage  the  state  as  before,  he  soon  found  himself 
involved  in  factions  and  troubles ;  those  wlio  long  had  hated 
him  had  now  added  to  their  hatred  contempt;  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  so  generally  corrupted,  that,  instead 
of  obeying  commands  with  silence,  they  expected  to  be 
flattered  into  their  duty.  He  had  some  thoughts  to  have 
reduced  them  by  force,  but  was  overpowered  by  demagogues 
and  factions.  And  at  last,  despairing  of  any  good  success 
of  his  affairs  in  Athens,  he  sent  away  his  children  privately 
to  Euboea,  commending  them  to  the  care  of  Elephenor, 
the  son  of  Chalcodon;  and  he  himself  having  solemnly 
cursed  the  people  of  Athens  ia  the  village  of  Gargettus,  in 
which  there  yet  remains  the  place  Called  Araterion,  or  the 
place  of  cursing,  sailed  to  Scyros,,  wftere  he  had  lands  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  friendship,  as  he  thought,  with  those  of 
the  island.  Lycomedes  was  then  king  of  Scyros.  Theseus, 
therefore,  addressed  himself  to  him  and  desired  to  have  his 
lands  put  into  his  possession,  as  designing  to  settle  and  to 
dwell  there,  though  others  say  that  he  came  to  beg  his  assist- 
ance against  the  Athenians.  But  Lycomedes,  either  jealous 
of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  man,  or  to  gratify  Menestlieus,^ 
having  led  him  up  to  the  highest  cliff  of  the  island,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  from  thence  the  lands  that  he  desired, 
threw  him  headlong  down  from  the  rock,  and  killed  him. 
Others  say  he  fell  down  of  himself  by  a  slip  of  his  foot,  as 
he  was  walking  there,  according  to  his  custom,  after  supper. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  notice  taken,  nor  were  any  con- 
cerned for  his  death,  but  Menestheus  quietly  possessed 
the  kingdom  of  Athens.  His  sons  Vv'ere  brought  up  in  a 
privatecondition,  and  accompanied   Elephenor   to   the  Tro- 
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j;ui  war,  but,  aftor  tlic  decease  of  Mcnostheus  in  that  ex- 
juMlition,  n'tiiriKKl  to  AUumis,   and   recovered  tlie   ^n)vern- 
iiicnt.     r>ut  in  succcr(lin«^  ages,  besides  sev(M*al  other  cir- 
tniinstaiu'cs  lliat  moved  the  Athenians   to  honor  Tlieseus 
as  a  denii«;()d,  in  the;  bnXlh^  whi(;h  was  foni^lit  at  Maratlion 
a<;ainst  the  i\ledes,  many  of  the  soldiers  believed  they  saw 
an  ap{)arition  of  Thesens  in  arms,  ruslnn<^  on  at  tlie  head 
of  them    a.<;*ainst  the  l)arbarians.     And  after   the  ]\Iedian 
Iwar,  I'luedo  beini^  archon  of  Athens,  the  Athenians,  con- 
jsnltinj^  tlie  oracle  at  Delplii,  were   connnanded  to  gather 
togetlier  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and,  laying   them  in  some 
j^lionorable  place,  keep  them  as  sacred  in  the  city.     But  it 
was  very  difficult  to  recover  these  relics,  or  so  much  as  to 
find  out  the  place  where  they  lay,  on  account  of  the  inhos- 
l)itable  and  savage  temi)er  of  the  barbarous  people  that  in- 
habited the  island.     Nevertheless,  afterwards,  when  Cimon 
took  the  island  (as  is  related  in  his  life),  and  had  a  great 
ambition  to  find  out  the  place  where  Theseus  was  buried, 
he,  by  chance,  spied  an  eagle  upon  a  rising  ground  pecking 
with  her  beak  and  tearing  up  the  earth  with  her  talons, 
wdien  on  the  sudden  it  came  into  his  mind,  as  it  were  by 
some  divine   inspiration,  to  dig  there,  and  search  for  the 
bones  of  Theseus.     There  were  found  in  that  place  a  coffin 
of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  a  brazen  spear- 
head, and  a  sword  lying  by  it,  all  which  he  took  aboard  his 
galley  and  brought  with  him  to  Atliens.     Upon  which  the 
Athenians,  greatly  delighted,  went  out  to  meet  and  receive 
the  relics  with  aplendid  processions  and  sacrifices,  as  if  it 
w^ere  Theseus  himself  returning  alive  to  the  city.     lie  lies 
interred  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  near  the  present  gymna- 
psium.     His  tomb  is  a  sanctuary  and  refuge  for  slaves,  and 
I  all  those  of  mean  condition  that  fly  from  the  persecution 
I  of  men  in  power,  in  memory  that  Theseus  while  he  lived 
was  an  assister  and  protector  of  the  distressed,  and  never 
[_refused  the  petitions  of  the  afflicted  that  fled  to  him.     The 
chief  and  most  solemn  sacrifice  which  they  celebrate  to  him 
is  kept  on  the  eighth  day  of  Pyanepsion,  on  which  he  re- 
turned with  the  Athenian  young  men  from  Crete.     Besides 
which  they  sacrifice  to  him  on  the  eighth  day  of  every  month, 
either  because  he  returned  from  Troezen  the  eighth  day  of 
Hecatombseon,  as  Diodorus  the  geographer  writes,  or   else 
thinking  that  number  to  be  proper  to  him,  because  he  was 
reputed  to  be  born  of  Neptune,  because  they  sacrifice  to 
Neptune  on  the  eighth  day  of  every  month.     The  number 
eight  being  the  first  cube  of  an  even  number,  and  the  double 
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of  the  first  square,  seemed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  stead- 
fast and  immovable  power  of  this  god,  who  from  thence 
has  the  names  of  Asphalius  and  Gseiochus,  that  is,  the 
establisher  and  stayer  of  the  earth. 


ROMULUS. 

From  whom,  and  for  what  reason,  the  city  of  Rome,  a 
name  so  great  in  glory,  and  famous  in  the  mouths  of  all 
men,  was  so  first  called,  authors  do  not  agree.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Pelasgians,  wandering  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  subduing  numerous  na- 
tions, fixed  themselves  here,  and,  from  their  own  great 
strength  in  war,  called  the  city  Rome.  Others,  that  at  the 
taking  of  Troy,  some  few  that  escaped  and  met  with  ship- 
ping, put  to  sea,  and  driven  by  winds,  were  carried  upon 
the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  and  came  to  anchor  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  where  their  women,  out  of  heart  anxl 
weary  with  the  sea,  on  its  being  proposed  by  one  of  the 
highest  birth  and  best  understanding  amongst  them,  whose 
name  was  Roma,  burnt  the  ships.  With  which  act  the 
men  at  first  were  angry,  but  afterwards,  of  necessity, 
seating  themselves  near  Palatium,  where  things  in  a  short 
while  succeeded  far  better  than  they  could  hope,  in  that 
they  found  the  country  very  good,  and  the  people  courteous, 
they  not  only  did  the  lady  Roma  other  honors,  but  added 
also  this,  of  calling  after  her  name  the  city  which  she  had 
been  the  occasion  of  their  founding.  From  this,  they  say, 
has  come  down  that  custom  at  Rome  for  women  to  salute 
their  kinsmen  and  husbands  with  kisses ;  because  these 
women,  after  they  had  burnt  the  ships,  made  use  of  such 
endearments  when  entreating  and  pacifying  their  husbands. 

Some  again  say  that  Roma,  from  whom  this  city  Wcis  so 
called,  was  daughter  of  Italus  and  Leucaria ;  or,  by  another 
account,  of  Telaphus,  Hercules's  son,  and  that  she  was 
married  to  ^neas,  or,  according  to  others  again,  to 
Ascanius,  ^neas's  son.  Some  tell  us  that  Romanus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  built  it ;  some,  Romus,  the  son  of 
Emathion,  Diomede,  having  sent  him  from  Troy ;  and 
others,  Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  after  driving  out  the 
Tyrrhenians,  w^ho  had  come  from  Thessaly  into  Lydia,  and 
from  thence  into  Italy.  Those  very  authors,  too,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  safest  account,   make  Romulus  give 
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the  name  of  ilio  city,  yet  difTcr  concerning  his  birlli  and 
family.  For  some  say,  lie  was  son  toyKneas  and  J  h-xithea, 
daughter  of  Phorbas,  and  was,  with  his  brother  Ilenms, 
in  tlieir  infancy,  carricMl  into  Italy,  and  bein^  on  the  river 
when  the  waters  came  down  in  a  Hood,  all  the  vessels 
wci-e  cast  away  except  only  that  where  the  young  children 
were,  which  being  gently  landed  on  a  level  bank  of  the 
river,  they  were  both  unexpectedly  saved,  and  from  them 
the  })lace  was  called  Rome.  Some  say,  Iloma,  daughter  of 
the  Trojan  lady  above  mentioned,  was  mariied  to  Latinus, 
Telemachus's  son,  and  became  mother  to  Komulus  ;  others, 
that  Emilia,  daughter  of  .^neas  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by 
the  god  IVIars  ;  and  others  give  you  mei-e  fables  of  his 
origin.  For  to  Tarchetius,  they  say,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
a  most  wicked  and  cruel  man,  there  appeared  in  his  own 
house  a  strange  vision,  a  male  figure  that  rose  out  of  a 
hearth,  and  stayed  there  for  many  days.  There  was  an 
oracle  of  Tethys  in  Tuscany  which  Tarchetius  consulted, 
and  received  an  ansAver  that  a  virgin  should  give  herself  to 
the  apparition,  and  that  a  son  should  be  born  of  her,  highly 
renowned,  eminent  for  valor,  good  fortune,  and  strength  of 
body.  Tarchetius  told  the  prophecy  to  one  of  his  own 
daughters,  and  commanded  her  to  do  this  thing;  which 
she  avoiding  as  an  indignity,  sent  her  handmaid.  Tarche- 
tius, hearing  this,  in  great  anger  imprisoned  them  both, 
purposing  to  put  them  to  death,  but  being  deterred  from 
murder  by  the  goddess  Vesta  in  a  dream,  enjoined  them 
for  their  punishment  the  working  a  web  of  cloth,  in  their 
chains  as  they  were,  w^hich  when  they  finished,  they 
should  be  suffered  to  marry ;  but  whatever  they  worked  by 
day,  Tarchetius  commanded  others  to  unravel  in  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  waiting- woman  was  delivered  of 
two  boys,  whom  Tarchetius  gave  into  the  hands  of  one 
Teratius,  with  command  to  destroy  them;  he,  however, 
carried  and  laid  them  by  the  river  side,  where  a  wolf  came 
and  continued  to  suckle  them,  while  birds  of  various  sorts 
brought  little  morsels  of  food,  which  they  put  into  their 
mouths  ;  till  a  cowherd,  spying  them,  was  first  strangely 
surprised,  but,  venturing  to  draw  nearer,  took  the  children 
up  in  his  arms.  Thus  they  were  saved,  and  when  they 
grew  up,  set  upon  Tarchetius  and  overcame  him.  This 
one  Promathion  says,  who  compiled  a  history  of  Italy. 

But  the  story  which  is  most  believed  and  has  the 
greatest  number  of  vouchers  was  first  published,  in  its 
chief  particulars,  amongst  the  Greeks  by  Diodes  of  Pexja- 
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rethus,  whom  Fabius  Pictor  also  follows  in  most  points. 
Here  again  there  are  variations,  but  in  general  outline  it 
runs  thus :  the  kings  of  Alba  reigned  in  lineal  descent 
from  ^neas,  and  the  succession  devolved  at  length  upon 
two  brothers,  Nuniitor  and  Amulius.  Amulius  proposed 
to  divide  things  into  two  equal  shares,  and  set  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  kingdom  the  treasure  and  gold  that  were 
brought  from  Troy.  Numitor  chose  the  kingdom;  but 
Amulius,  having  the  money,  and  being  able  to  do  more 
with  that  than  Nuniitor,  took  his  kingdom  from  him  with 
great  ease,  and,  fearing  lest  his  daughter  might  have  chil- 
dren, made  her  a  Vestal,  bound  in  that  condition  forever  to 
live  a  single  and  maiden  life.  This  lady  some  call  Ilia, 
others  Rhea,  and  others  Silvia  ;  however,  not  long  after,  she 
was,  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  Vestals,  dis- 
covered to  be  with  child,  and  should  have  suffered  the 
most  cruel  punishment,  had  not  Antho,  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, mediated  with  her  father  for  her;  nevertheless,  she 
was  confined,  and  debarred  all  company,  that  she  might 
not  be  delivered  without  the  king's  knowledge.  In  time 
she  brought  forth  two  boys,  of  more  than  human  size  and 
beauty,  whom  Amulius,  becoming  yet  more  alarmed,  com- 
manded a  servant  to  take  and  cast  away ;  this  man  some 
call  Faustulus,  others  say  Faustulus  was  the  man  who 
brought  them  up.  He  put  the  children,  however,  in  a 
small  trough,  and  went  towards  the  river  with  a  design  to 
cast  them  in  ;  but,  seeing  the  waters  much  swollen  and 
coming  violently  down,  was  afraid  to  go  nearer,  and  drop- 
ping the  children  near  the  bank,  went  away.  The  river 
overflowing,  the  flood  at  last  bore  up  the  trough,  and, 
gently  wafting  it,  landed  them  on  a  smooth  piece  of 
ground,  which  they  now  called  Cermanus,  formerly  Ger- 
manus,  perhaps  from  Germanic  which  signifies  brothers. 

Near  this  place  grew  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  they  called 
Ruminalis,  either  from  Romulus  (as  it  is  vulgarly  thought,) 
or  from  ruminating^  because  cattle  did  usually  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  seek  cover  under  it,  and  there  chew  the  cud  ;  or, 
better,  from  the  suckling  of  these  children  there,  for  the 
ancients  called  the  dug  or  teat  of  any  creature  riuna  ;  and 
there  is  a  tutelar  goddess  of  the  rearing  of  childi-en  whom 
they  still  call  Rumilia,  in  sacrificing  to  whom  they  use  no 
wine,  but  make  libations  of  milk.  While  the  infnnts  lay 
here,  history  tells  us,  a  slie-wolf  nursed  them,  and  a 
woodpecker  constantly  fed  and  watched  them  ;  tliese  creat- 
ures are  esteemed  holy  to  the  god  Mars  :  the  \\oodpecker 
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the  Lai  ins  still  csjuunaily  worship  and  honor.  Which 
things,  as  niiicli  as  any,  ^ave  ci(Mlit  to  what  the  mother  of 
the  children  said,  that  their  father  was  tlie  god  Mars  ; 
thongh  some  say  that  it  was  a  mistake  })ut  ni)on  her  by 
Aniulius,  who  himself  had  come  to  her  dressed  up  in 
armor. 

Others  think  that  the  first  rise  of  this  fable  came 
Irom  the  children's  mirse,  through  the  ambiguity  of  her 
name;  for  the  Latins  not  oidy  called  wolves  It/pa^,  but  also 
women  of  loose  life ;  and  sucli  an  one  was  the  w  ife  of  Faus- 
tulus,  who  luirtured  these  children,  Acca  Larentia  by 
name.  To  her  the  Romans  offer  sacrifices,  and  in  tlie  month 
of  April  the  priest  of  Mars  makes  libations  there;  it  is 
called  the  Larentian  Feast.  They  honor  also  another  La- 
rentia, for  the  following  reason :  the  keeper  of  Ilercules's 
temple  having,  it  seems,  little  else  to  do,  proposed  to  his 
deity  a  game  at  dice,  laying  down  that,  if  he  himself  won, 
he  would  have  something  valuable  of  the  god ;  but  if  he 
were  beaten,  he  would  spread  him  a  noble  table,  and  pro- 
cure him  a  fair  lady's  company.  Upon  these  terms,  throw- 
ing first  for  the  god  and  then  for  himself,  he  found  him- 
self beaten.  Wishing  to  pay  his  stakes  honorabl}^  and 
holding  himself  bound  by  what  he  had  said,  he  both  pro- 
vided the  deity  a  good  supper,  and  giving  money  to  La- 
rentia, then  in  her  beauty,  though  not  publicly  known,  gave 
her  a  feast  in  the  temple,  where  he  had  also  laid  a  bed,  and 
after  supper  locked  her  in,  as  if  the  god  were  really  to 
come  to  her.  And  indeed,  it  is  said,  the  deity  did  truly 
visit  her,  and  commanded  her  in  the  morning  to  walk  to 
the  market-place,  and,  whatever  man  she  met  first, 
to  salute  him,  and  make  him  her  friend.  She  met  one 
named  Tarrutius,  who  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  fairly 
rich,  without  children,  and  had  always  lived  a  single  life. 
He  received  Larentia,  and  loved  her  well,  and  at  his  death 
left  her  sole  heir  of  all  his  large  and  fair  possessions,  most 
of  which  she,  in  her  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to 
the  people.  It  was  reported  of  her,  being  now^  celebrated 
and  esteemed  the  mistress  of  a  god,  that  she  suddenly  dis- 
appeared near  the  place  where  the  first  Larentia  lay  buried ; 
the  spot  is  at  this  day  called  Velabrum,  because,  the  river 
frequently  overflowing,  they  went  over  in  ferry-boats 
somewhere  hereabouts  to  the  forum,  the  Latin  word  for 
ferrying  being  velatura.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
velum^  a  sail ;  because  the  exhibitors  of  public  shows  used 
to  hang  the  road  that  leads  from  the  forum  to  the  Circus 
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Maximus  with  sails,  beginning  at  this  spot.  Upon  these 
accounts  tlie  second  Larentia  is  honored  at  Rome. 

Meantime  Faustulus,  Amulius's  swineherd,  brought  up 
the  children  without  any  man's  knowledge ;  or,  as  those 
say  who  wish  to  keep  closer  to  probabilities,  with  the 
knowledge  and  secret  assistance  of  Numitor ;  for  it  is  said, 
they  went  to  school  at  Gabii,  and  were  well  instructed  in 
letters,  and  other  accomplishments  befitting  their  birth. 
And  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus  (from  rumay 
the  dug),  as  we  had  before,  because  they  were  found  suck- 
ing the  wolf.  In  their  very  infancy,  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  bodies  intimated  their  natural  superiority;  and 
when  they  grew  up,  they  both  proved  brave  and  manly, 
attempting  all  enterprises  that  seemed  hazardous,  and 
showing  in  them  a  courage  altogether  undaunted.  But 
Romulus  seemed  rather  to  act  by  counsel,  and  to  show  the 
sagacity  of  a  statesman,  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  their 
neighbors,  whether  relating  to  feeding  of  flocks  or  to 
hunting,  gave  the  idea  of  being  born  rather  to  rule  than  to 
obey.  To  their  comrades  and  inferiors  they  were  therefore 
dear  ;  but  the  king's  servants,  his  bailiffs  and  overseers,  as 
being  in  nothing  better  than  themselves,  they  despised  and 
slighted,  nor  were  the  least  concerned  at  their  commands 
and  menaces.  They  used  honest  pastimes  and  liberal 
studies,  not  esteeming  sloth  and  idleness  honest  and  liberal, 
but  rather  such  exercises  as  hunting  and  running,  repelling 
robbers,  taking  of  thieves,  and  delivering  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  from  injury.  For  doing  such  things  they  became 
famous. 

A  quarrel  occurring  betwixt  Numitor's  and  Amulius's 
cowherds,  the  latter,  not  enduring  the  driving  away  of 
their  cattle  by  the  others,  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to 
flight,  and  rescued  the  greatest  part  of  the  prey.  At  which 
Numitor  being  highly  incensed,  they  little  regarded  it, 
but  collected  and  took  into  their  company  a  number  of 
needy  men  and  runaway  slaves, —  acts  which  looked 
like  the  first  stages  of  rebellion.  It  so  happened,  that 
when  Romulus  was  attending  a  sacrifice,  being  fond 
of  sacred  rites  and  divination,  Kumitor's  herdsmen, 
meeting  with  Remus  on  a  journey  with  few  companions 
fell  upon  him,  and  after  some  fighting,  took  him  prisoner, 
carried  him  before  Numitor,  and  there  accused  him.  Nu- 
mitor would  not  punish  him  himself,  fearing  1ms  brother's 
anger,  but  went  to  Amulius,  and  desired  justice,  as  he  was 
Amulius's  brother  and  was  affronted  by  Amulius's  servants. 
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Tlio  u\cu  of  Alhii  likcnviso  resenting  tho  thing,  and  thinking 
lie  iijid  hcv.u  (lish()n()riil)ly  ns(;(l,  Ainuliiis  was  in(hiC(Hl  to 
(Udivcr  l^cMHis  np  into  Nuniitor's  hands,  to  ns(3  liini  as  lie 
thought  lit.  11(3  therefore  took  and  cai-ricd  him  home,  and, 
being  struck  with  admiration  of  the  youth's  person,  in  stat- 
ure and  strength  of  body  exceeding  all  men,  and  i)erceiv- 
ing  in  his  very  countenance  the  courage  and  force  of  his 
mind,  Avhi(ni  stood  nnsuhdued  juid  ninnov(;(l  by  his  present 
circumstances,  and  hearing  further  that  all  the  enterprises 
and  actions  of  his  life  were  answerable  to  what  he  saw  of 
liim,  but  chiefly,  as  it  seemed,  a  divine  inffuence  aiding  and 
directing  the  first  stei)S  tliat  were  to  lead  to  great  results, 
out  of  tlie  mere  thought  of  his  mind,  and  casually,  as  it 
were,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  fact,  and,  in  gentle  terms 
and  with  a  kind  aspect,  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  and 
hope,  asked  him  Avho  he  was,  and  whence  he  was  dei'ived. 
He,  taking  heart,  spoke  thus :  "  I  will  hide  nothing  from 
you,  for  you  seem  to  be  of  a  more  princely  temper  than 
iVmulius,  in  that  you  give  a  hearing  and  examine  before 
you  punish,  while  he  condemns  before  the  cause  is  heard. 
Formerly,  then,  we  (for  we  are  twins)  thought  ourselves 
the  sons  of  Faustulus  and  Larentia,  the  king's  servants; 
but  since  we  have  been  accused  and  aspersed  with  calum- 
nies, and  brought  in  peril  of  our  lives  here  before  you,  we 
hear  great  things  of  ourselves,  the  truth  of  which  my  pres- 
ent danger  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  test.  Our  birth  is  said 
to  have  been  secret,  our  fostering  and  nurture  in  our  in- 
fancy still  more  strange;  by  birds  and  beasts,  to  whom  we 
were  cast  out,  we  were  fed,  by  the  milk  of  a  wolf,  and  the 
morsels  of  a  woodpecker,  as  we  lay  in  a  little  trough  by  the 
side  of  the  river.  The  trough  is  still  in  being,  and  is  pre- 
served, with  brass  plates  round  it,  and  an  inscription  in 
letters  almost  effaced,  which  may  prove  hereafter  unavail- 
ing tokens  to  our  parents  when  we  are  dead  and  gone." 
Numitor,  upon  these  words,  and  computing  the  dates  by 
the  young  man's  looks,  slighted  not  the  hope  that  flattered 
him,  but  considered  how  to  come  at  his  daughter  privately 
(for  she  was  still  kept  under  restraint),  to  talk  with  her 
concerning  these  matters. 

Faustulus,  hearing  Remus  was  taken  and  delivered  up, 
called  on  Romulus  to  assist  in  his  rescue,  informing  him 
then  plainly  of  the  particulars  of  his  birth,  not  but  he  had 
before  given  hints  of  it,  and  told  as  much  as  an  attentive 
man  might  make  no  small  conclusions  from  ;  he  himself, 
full  of  concern  and  fear  of  not  coming  in  time,  took  the 
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trough,  and  ran  instantly  to  Numitor ;  but  giving  a  sus- 
picion to  some  of  the  king's  sentries  at  liis  gate,  and  being 
gazed  upon  by  them  and  perplexed  with  their  questions, 
he  let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  hiding  the  trough  under  his 
cloak.  By  chance  there  was  one  among  them  who  was  at 
the  exposing  of  the  children,  and  was  one  employed  in  the 
office ;  he,  seeing  the  trough  and  knowing  it  by  its  make 
and  inscription,  guessed  at  the  business,  and,  without 
further  delay,  telling  the  king  of  it,  brought  in  the  man  to 
be  examined.  Faustulus,  hard  beset,  did  not  show  himself 
altogether  proof  against  terror;  nor  yet  was  he  wholly 
forced  out  of  all ;  confessed  indeed  the  children  were  alive, 
but  lived,  he  said,  as  shepherds,  a  great  way  from  Alba ; 
he  himself  was  going  to  carry  the  trough  to  Ilia,  who  had 
often  greatly  desired  to  see  and  handle  it,  for  a  confirmation 
of  her  hopes  of  her  children.  As  men  generally  do  who  are 
troubled  in  mind  and  act  either  in  fear  or  passion,  it  so  fell 
out  Amulius  now  did ;  for  he  sent  in  haste  as  a  messenger, 
a  man,  otherwise  honest,  and  friendly  to  Numitor,  with 
commands  to  learn  from  Numitor  whether  any  tidings  were 
come  to  him  of  the  children's  being  alive.  He,  coming  and 
seeing  how  little  Remus  wanted  of  being  received  into  the 
arms  and  embraces  of  Numitor,  both  gave  him  surer  con- 
fidence in  his  hope,  and  advised  them,  with  all  expedition, 
to  proceed  to  action;  himself  too  joining  and  assisting  them, 
and  indeed,  had  they  wished  it,  the  time  would  not  have 
let  them  demur.  For  Romulus  was  now  come  very  near, 
and  many  of  the  citizens,  out  of  fear  and  hatred  of  Amulius, 
were  running  out  to  join  him ;  besides,  he  brought  great 
forces  with  him,  divided  hito  companies  each  of  an  hundred 
men,  every  captain  carrying  a  small  bundle  of  grass  and 
shrubs  tied  to  a  x^ole.  The  Latins  call  such  bundles  mani- 
piili^  and  from  hence  it  is  that  in  their  armies  still  they  call 
their  captains  manipulares.  Remus  rousing  the  citizens 
within  to  revolt,  and  Romulus  making  attacks  from  with- 
out, the  tyrant,  not  knowing  either  what  to  do,  or  what 
expedient  to  think  of  for  his  security,  in  this  perplexity  and 
confusion  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  This  narrative  for 
the  most  part  given  by  Fabius  and  Diodes  of  Peparethus, 
who  seem  to  be  the  earliest  historians  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  is  suspected  by  some,  because  of  its  dramatic  and 
fictitious  appearance;  but  it  would  not  wholly  be  disbe- 
lieved, if  men  would  remember  what  a  poet  fortune  some- 
times shows  herself,  and  consider  that  the  Roman  power 
would  hardly  have  reached  so  high  a  pitch  without  a 
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divinely  ordered  oripjin,  attended  with  pjreat  and  extraor- 
dinary circninstances. 

Aniuliiis  now  Inun^-  dead  and  matters  qnietly  disposed, 
the  two  brothers  would  neither  dwell  in  Alba  without  gov- 
erninj^-  (here,  nor  tak(itho  pjovernmcnt  into  tlieir  own  hands 
during  tlu;  life  of  their  grandfather.  Having  therefore 
delivered  tlie  dominion  up  into  his  hands,  and  paid  their 
mother  i)elitting  lionor,  they  resolved  to  live  by  themselves, 
and  build  a  eity  in  the  same  plaee  where  tiiey  were  in  their 
infancy  brought  up.  This  seems  the  most  honorable  reason 
for  their  de[)arture ;  though  i)erhaps  it  was  necessary, 
having  such  a  body  of  slaves  and  fugitives  collected  about 
them,  either  to  come  to  nothing  by  dispersing  them,  or  if 
not  so,  then  to  live  with  them  elsewhere.  For  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Alba  did  not  think  fugitives  worthy  of  being 
received  and  incorporated  as  citizens  among  them  plainly 
appears  from  the  matter  of  the  women,  an  attempt  made 
not  wantonly  but  of  necessity,  because  they  could  not  get 
wives  by  good-Avill.  For  they  certainly  paid  unusual 
respect  and  honor  to  those  whom  they  thus  forcibly 
seized. 

Not  long  after  the  first  foundation  of  the  city,  they 
opened  a  sanctuary  of  refuge  for  all  fugitives,  which  they 
called  the  temple  of  the  god  Asylseus,  where  they  received 
and  protected  all,  delivering  none  back,  neither  the  servant 
to  his  master,  the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  nmrderer 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  saying  it  was  a  privileged 
place,  and  they  could  so  maintain  it  by  an  order  of  the  holy 
oracle ;  insomuch  that  the  city  grew  presently  very  pop- 
ulous, for  they  say,  it  consisted  at  first  of  no  more  than  a 
thousand  houses.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

Their  minds  being  full  bent  upon  building,  there  arose 
presently  a  difference  about  the  place  where,  llomulus 
chose  what  was  called  Roma  Quadrata,  or  the  Square 
Rome,  and  would  have  the  city  there.  Remus  laid  out  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  well  fortified  by 
nature,  which  was  from  him  called  Remonium,  but  now 
Rignarium.  Concluding  at  last  to  decide  the  contest  by  a 
divination  from  a  flight  of  birds,  and  placing  themselves 
apart  at  some  distance.  Remus,  they  say,  saw  six  vultures, 
and  Romulus  double  that  number ;  others  say,  Remus  did 
truly  see  his  number,  and  that  Romulus  feigned  his,  but 
when  Remus  came  to  him,  that  then  he  did  indeed  see 
twelve.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Romans,  in  their  divinations 
from  birds,  chiefly  regard  the  vulture,  though  Herodorus 
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Ponticns  relates  that  ITercules  was  always  very  joyful  when 
a  vulture  appeared  to  hnu  U})oii  any  action,  l^'or  it  is  a 
creature  the  least  hurtful  of  any,  pernicious  neither  to 
corn,  fruit-tree,  nor  cattle;  it  preys  only  upon  carrion,  and 
never  kills  or  hurts  any  living  thing;  and  as  for  birds,  it 
touches  not  them,  though  they  are  dead,  as  being  of  its  own 
species,  whereas  eagles,  owls,  and  hawks  mangle  and 
kill  their  own  fellow-creatures  ;    yet,  as  ^Eschylus  says, — 

What  bird  is  clean  that  preys  on  fellow  bird  ? 

Besides,  all  other  birds  are,  so  to  say,  never  out  of  our  eyes ; 
they  let  themselves  be  seen  of  us  continually  ;  but  a  vult- 
ure is  a  very  rare  sight,  and  you  can  seldom  meet  with  a 
man  that  has  seen  their  young  ;  their  rarity  and  infrequency 
has  raised  a  strange  opinion  in  some,  that  they  come  to  us 
from  some  other  world ;  as  soothsayers  ascribe  a  divine 
origination  to  all  things  not  produced  either  of  nature  or 
of  themselves. 

When  Remus  knew  the  cheat,  he  was  much  displeased  ; 
and  as  Romulus  w^as  casting  up  a  ditch,  where  he  designed 
the  foundation  of  the  city- wall,  he  turned  some  pieces  of 
the  work  to  ridicule,  and  obstructed  others  ;  at  last,  as  he 
was  in  contempt  leaping  over  it,  some  say  Romulus  himself 
struck  him,  others  Celer,  one  of  his  companions  ;  he  fell, 
however,  and  in  the  scuffle  Faustulus  also  was  slain,  and 
Plistinus,  who,  being  Faustulus's  brother,  story  tells  us, 
helped  to  bring  up  Romulus.  Celer  upon  this  fled  instantly 
into  Tuscany,  and  from  him  the  Romans  call  all  men  that 
are  swift  of  feet  Celeres  ;  and  because  Quintus  Metellus,  at 
his  father's  funeral,  in  a  few  days'  time  gave  the  people  a 
show  of  gladiators,  admiring  his  expedition  in  getting  it 
ready,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Celer. 

Romulus,  having  buried  his  brother  Remus,  together  with 
his  two  foster-fathers,  on  the  mount  Remonia,  set  to  build- 
ing his  city  ;  and  sent  for  men  out  of  Tuscan}^,  who  directed 
him  by  sacred  usages  and  written  rules  in  all  the  cere- 
monies to  be  observed,  as  in  a  religious  rite.  First,  they 
dug  a  round  trench  about  that  whicli  is  now  the  Comitium, 
or  Court  of  Assembly,  and  into  it  solemnly  threw  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  things  either  good  by  custom  or  necessary  by 
nature ;  lastlj^,  every  man  taking  a  small  piece  of  earth  of 
the  country  from  whence  he  came,  they  all  threw  in  promis- 
cuously together.  This  trench  they  call,  as  they  do  the 
heavens,  Mundus ;  making  which  their  centre,  they  de- 
scribed the  city  in  a  circle  round  it.   Then  the  founder  fitted 
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to  51  j)lon^]i  a  brazen  j)l()iiglis]iare,  and,  yoking  tor^el.her  a 
bull  and  a  cow,  drove  liimsclf  a  deep  liiu^  or  fniiow  round 
llie  hounds  ;  wliilt;  l\\v.  husint^ss  of  those  that  followed  after 
was  to  see  that  whatever  earth  was  tlirown  uj)  should  be 
turned  all  inwai"ds  towjirds  the  eity  ;  and  not  to  lt;t  Jiny 
clod  lie  outside.  AV'ith  this  line  tluiy  (U^seriljed  the  wall, 
and  called  it,  by  a  contraction,  PouKJBriuni,  thjit  la,  post- 
)/na'u//i^i\i{vv  or  beside  the  wall;  Jind  where  they  designed 
to  make  a  ^'ale,  there  they  took  out  the  shaj-e,  ea^'ried  tho 
plonji^h  over,  and  left  a  space;  for  which  reason  they  con- 
sider the  whole  wall  as  holy,  except  where  the  g*ates  are , 
for  had  (hey  adjudged  them  also  sacred,  they  could  not, 
without  olfence  to  religion,  have  given  free  ingress  and 
egress  for  the  necessaries  of  human  life,  some  of  which  are 
in  themselves  unclean. 

As  for  the  day  they  began  to  build  the  city,  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed  to  have  been  the  twenty-first  of  April,  and 
that  day  the  Komans  annually  keep  holy,  calling  it  their 
country's  birthdaj^  At  first,  they  say,  they  sacrificed  no 
living  creature  on  this  day,  thinking  it  fit  to  preserve  the 
feast  of  their  country's  birthday  pure  and  without  stain  of 
blood.  Yet  before  ever  the  city  was  built,  there  was  a 
feast  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  kept  on  this  day,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Palilia.  The  IJoman  and  Greek 
months  have  now  little  or  no  agreement ;  they  say,  how- 
ever, the  day  on  which  Romulus  began  to  build  was  quite 
certainly  the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  at  which  time  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  they  conceived  to  be  that 
seen  by  Antimachus,  the  Teian  poet,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  sixth  Olympiad.  In  the  times  of  Varro  the  philosopher, 
a  man  deeply  read  in  Roman  history,  lived  one  Tarrutius, 
his  familiar  acquaintance,  a  good  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, and  one,  too,  that  out  of  curiosity  had  studied 
the  way  of  drawing  schemes  and  tables,  and  was  thought 
to  be  a  proficient  in  the  art ;  to  him  Yarro  propounded  to 
cast  Romulus's  nativity,  even  to  the  first  day  and  hour, 
making  his  deductions  from  the  several  events  of  the  man's 
life  which  he  should  be  informed  of,  exactly  as  in  working 
back  a  geometrical  problem  ;  for  it  belonged,  he  said,  to 
the  same  science  both  to  foretell  a  man's  life  by  knowing 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  also  to  find  out  his  birth  by  tlie 
knowledge  of  his  life.  This  task  Tarrutius  undertook,  and 
first  looking  into  the  actions  and  casualties  of  the  man, 
together  with  the  time  of  his  life  and  manner  of  his  death, 
and  then  comparing  all  these  remarks  together,  he  very 
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confidently  and  positively  pronounced  that  Romnlus  v/aa 
conceived  in  his  mother's  wonih  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Olympiad,  the  twenty-third  diiy  of  the  month  the  Egyp- 
tians call  Clujeac,  Jind  the  third  hour  jifter  sunset,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  total  ecli[)se  of  the  sun  ;  that  he  was  horn 
the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month  Thoth,  ahout  sunrising ; 
and  that  the  first  stone  of  Rome  was  laid  hy  him  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month  riiarnmthi,  hetween  the  second  and  third 
hour.  For  the  fortunes  of  cities  as  well  as  of  men,  they 
think,  have  their  certain  periods  of  time  prefixed,  which 
may  he  collected  and  foreknown  from  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  their  first  foundation.  But  these  and  the  like 
relations  may  perhaps  not  so  much  take  and  delight  the 
reader  with  their  novelty  and  curiosity,  as  ott'end  him  hy 
their  extravagance. 

The  city  now  being  built,  Romulus  enlisted  all  that  were 
of  age  to  bear  arms  into  military  companies,  each  company 
consisting  of  three  thousand  footmen  and  three  hundred 
horse.  These  companies  were  called  legions,  because  they 
were  the  choicest  and  most  select  of  the  people  for  fighting 
men.  The  rest  of  the  multitude  he  called  the  people ;  an 
hundred  of  the  most  eminent  he  chose  for  counsellors ; 
these  he  styled  patricians,  and  their  assembly  the  senate, 
which  signifies  a  council  of  elders.  The  patricians,  some 
say,  were  so  called  because  they  were  the  fathers  of  lawful 
children ;  others,  because  they  could  give  a  good  account 
who  their  own  fathers  were,  which  not  every  one  of  the 
rabble  that  poured  into  the  city  at  first  could  do ;  others , 
from  patronage,  their  word  for  protection  of  inferiors,  the 
origin  of  which  they  attribute  to  Patron,  one  of  those  that 
came  over  with  Evander,  who  was  a  great  protector  and 
defender  of  the  weak  and.  needy.  But  perhaps  the  most 
probable  judgment  might  be,  that  Romulus,  esteeming  i\ 
the  duty  of  the  chiefest  and  wealthiest  men,  with  a  fatherly 
care  and  concern  to  look  after  the  meaner,  and  also  encour- 
aging the  commonalty  not  to  dread  or  be  aggrieved  at  the 
honors  of  their  superiors,  but  to  love  and  respect  them, 
and  to  think  and  call  them  their  fathers,  might  from  hence 
give  them  the  name  of  patricians.  For  at  this  very  time 
all  foreigners  give  senators  the  style  of  lords ;  but  the 
Romans,  making  use  of  a  more  honorable  and  less  invidi- 
ous name,  call  them  Patres  Conscripii ;  at  first,  indeed, 
simply  Patres,  but  afterwards,  more  being  added,  Patres 
Conscript!.  By  this  more  imposing  title  he  distinguished 
the  senate  from  the  populace  ;   and  in  other  ways  also 
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separated  llio  nobles  and  Iho  conniions, — eallin^^  tliem  pa- 
trons, iind  these  tlu'ir  clients, — by  which  means  he;  creat(;d 
Avonderful  Ionm^  ;ind  amity  betwixt  them,  })rodiictive  of 
great  justices  in  their  dtialinf^s.  For  they  were  always  their 
clients'  connsellors  in  law  cases,  their  advocat(!S  in  conrts 
of  jnsti(!e;  in  line,  theii"  advisers  and  snpporlers  in  all  iiiriiirs 
wliatever.  These  again  faithfully  served  their  patrons,  not 
only  paying;-  them  all  resi)ect  and  (l(if(^renc(»,  but  also,  in 
case  of  poverty,  helping  them  to  poi-tion  their  daughters 
and  pay  off  their  debts;  and  for  a  patron  to  witness  against 
his  (ilient,  or  a  client  against  his  patron,  was  what  no  law 
nor  magistrate  could  enforce.  h\  aflertimes,  all  other 
duties  subsisting  still  between  them,  it  was  thought  mean 
and  dislu^norable  for  the  better  sort  to  take  money  from 
their  inferiors.     And  so  much  of  these  matters. 

In  the  fourth  month,  after  the  city  was  built,  as  Fabius 
writes,  the  adventure  of  stealing  the  women  was  attempted ; 
andeome  say  Romulus  himself,  being  naturally  a  maitial 
man,  and  predisposed  too,  perhaps  by  certain  oracles,  to 
believe  the  fates  had  ordained  the  future  growth  and  great- 
ness of  Rome  should  depend  upon  the  benefit  of  war,  upon 
these  accounts  first  offered  violence  to  the  Sabines,  since  he 
took  away  only  thirty  virgins,  more  to  give  an  occasion  of 
Avar  than  out  of  any  want  of  women.  But  this  is  not  very 
probable ;  it  would  seem  rather  that,  observing  his  city  to 
be  filled  b}^  a  confluence  of  foreigners,  few  of  whom  had 
wives,  and  that  the  multitude  in  general,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  mean  and  obscure  men,  fell  undar  contempt,  and 
seemed  to  be  of  no  long  continuance  together,  and  hoping 
farther,  after  the  women  were  appeased,  to  make  this  in- 
jurv  in  some  measure  an  occasion  of  confederacy  and  mutual 
commerce  wdth  the  Sabines,  he  took  in  hand  this  exploit 
after  this  manner.  First,  he  gave  it  out  as  if  he  had  found 
an  altar  of  a  certain  god  hid  under  ground  ;  the  god  they 
called  Census,  either  the  god  of  counsel  (for  they  still  call 
a  consultation  consilium^  and  their  chief  magistrates  0071- 
sules,  namely,  counsellors),  or  else  the  equestrian  Neptune, 
for  the  altar  is  kept  covered  in  the  circus  maximus  at  all 
other  times,  and  only  at  horse-races  is  exposed  to  public 
view ;  others  merely  say  that  this  god  had  his  altar  hid 
under  ground  because  counsel  ought  to  be  secret  and  con- 
cealed. Upon  discovery  of  this  altar,  Romulus,  by  proc- 
lamation, appointed  a  day  for  a  splendid  sacrifice,  and  for 
public  games  and  shows,  to  entertain  all  sorts  of  people : 
many  flocked  thither,  and  he  himself  sate  in  front,  amidst 
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his  nobles,  clad  in  purple.  Now  tlie  signal  for  their  falling 
on  was  to  be  whenever  lie  rose  and  gatherc^d  up  his  robe 
and  threw  it  over  his  body  ;  his  men  stood  all  ready  armed, 
with  their  eyes  intent  upon  him,  and  when  the  sign  was 
given,  drawing  their  swords  and  falling  on  with  a  great 
shout,  they  ravished  away  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
they  themselves  flying  without  any  let  or  hindrance.  They 
say  there  were  but  thirty  taken,  and  from  them  the  Curiae 
or  Fraternities  were  named ;  but  Valerius  Antias  says  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  Juba,  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  virgins  :  which  was  indeed  the  greatest  excuse  Ilonm- 
lus  could  allege,  namely,  tliat  they  had  taken  no  married 
woman,  save  one  only,  Ilersilia  by  name,  and  her  too  un- 
knowingly ;  which  showed  that  they  did  not  commit  this 
rape  wantonly,  but  with  a  design  purely  of  forming  alliance 
with  their  neighbors  by  the  greatest  and  surest  bonds. 
This  Hersilia  some  say  Ilostilius  married,  a  most  eminent 
man  among  the  Komans ;  others,  Romulus  himself,  and 
that  she  bore  two  children  to  him, — a  daughter,  by  reason  of 
primogeniture  called  Prima,  and  one  only  son,  whom,  from 
the  great  concourse  of  citizens  to  him  at  that  time,  he 
called  Aollius,  but  after  ages  Abillius.  But  Zenodotus  the 
Troezenian,  in  giving  this  account,  is  contradicted  by 
many. 

Among  those  who  committed  this  rape  upon  the  virgins, 
there  were,  they  say,  as  it  so  then  happened,  some  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  men,  who  were  carrying  off  a  damsel,  ex- 
celling all  in  beauty  and  comeliness  and  stature,  whom  when 
some  of  superior  rank  that  met  them,  attempted  to  take 
away,  they  cried  out  they  were  carrying  her  to  Talasius,  a 
young  man,  indeed,  but  brave  and  worthy ;  hearing  that, 
they  commended  and  applauded  them  loudly,  and  also 
some,  turning  back,  accompanied  them  with  good-will  and 
pleasure,  shouting  out  the  name  of  Talasius.  Hence  the 
Romans  to  this  very  time,  at  their  weddings,  sing  Talasius 
for  their  nuptial  word,  as  the  Greeks  do  Hymena3us,  because 
they  say  Talasius  was  very  happy  in  his  marriage.  But 
Sextius  Sylla  the  Carthaginian,  a  man  wanting  neither 
learning  nor  ingenuity,  told  me  Romulus  gave  this  word  as 
a  sign  when  to  begin  the  onset ;  everybody,  therefore,  who 
made  prize  of  a  maiden,  cried  out,  Talasius ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  custom  continues  so  now  at  marriages.  But 
most  are  of  opinion  (of  whom  Juba  particularly  is  one)  that 
this  word  was  used  to  new-married  women  by  way  of  in- 
citement to  good  housewifery  and  talasia  (spinning),  as  we 
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say  ill  (ii'ock,  Crook  words  at  tliat  tinio  not  boinf^  as  yot 
ovorpoworod  by  llaliaii.  I>ul  if  lliis  bo  the  case,  and  if  tlio 
1  Joiiiaiis  did  at  llio  tiiiio  nso  tbc  \voi*d  tahtsui  as  we  do,  a  man 
inii^lit  fancy  a  more;  i)r()bal)Ie  reason  of  the  custom.  For 
wbon  th(^  Sabinos,  after  the  war  ai;ainst  the  Romans  were 
reconcuhHl,  cu)n(btions  were  made  concerning  tiieir  women, 
that  tlioy  shouhl  be;  obbg(;d  to  do  no  othcjr  soi'viU)  offices  to 
their  husbands  but  what  concerned  s])innin.t;-;  it  was  cus- 
tomary, tluirefore,  ever  after,  at  wodclings,  for  those  that 
gave  the  bride  or  escorted  her  or  otherwise  were  present, 
si)orting-ly  to  say  Tahisius,  intimating  that  she  was  hence- 
forth to  serve  in  S[)inning  and  no  more.  It  continues  also 
a  custom  at  this  very  day  for  tlie  bride  not  of  herself  to 
pass  her  husband's  threshold,  but  to  be  lifted  over,  in  mem- 
ory that  the  Sabine  virgins  were  carried  in  by  violence, 
and  did  not  go  in  of  their  own  will.  Some  say,  too,  the 
custom  of  imrting  the  bride's  hair  with  the  head  of  a  spear 
was  in  token  tlieir  marriages  began  at  first  by  war  and 
acts  of  hostility,  of  which  I  have  spoken  more  fully  in  my 
book  of  Questions. 

This  rape  was  committed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
month  Sextilis,  now  called  August,  on  which  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  Consualia  are  kept. 

The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  martial  people,  but 
lived  in  small,  unfortified  villages,  as  it  befitted,  they 
thought,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedsemonians  to  be  bold  and  fear- 
less ;  nevertheless,  seeing  themselves  bound  by  such  host- 
ages to  their  good  behavior,  and  being  solicitous  for  their 
daughters,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Romulus  with  fair 
and  equitable  requests,  that  he  would  return  their  young 
women  and  recall  that  act  of  violence,  and  afterwards,  by 
persuasion  and  lawful  means,  seek  friendly  correspondence 
between  both  nations.  Romulus  would  not  part  with  the 
young  women,  yet  proposed  to  the  Sabines  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  them  ;  upon  which  point  some  consulted  and 
demurred  long,  but  Acron,  king  of  the  Ceninenses,  a  man  of 
high  spirit  and  a  good  warrior,  who  had  all  along  a  jealousy 
of  Romulus's  bold  attempts,  and  considering  particularly, 
from  this  exploit  upon  the  women,  that  he  was  growing 
formidable  to  all  people,  and  indeed  insufferable,  were  he 
not  chastised,  first  rose  up  in  arms,  and  with  a  powerful 
army  advanced  against  him.  Romulus  likewise  prepared 
to  receive  him ;  but  when  they  came  within  sight  and 
viewed  each  other,  they  made  a  challenge  to  fight  a  single 
duel,  the  armies  standing  by  under  arms,  without  partici- 
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pation.  And  Romulus,  making  a  vow  to  Jupiter,  if  he 
should  conquer,  to  carry,  liiiuself,  and  dedicate  his  adver- 
sary's armor  to  his  honor,  overcame  him  in  combat,  and  a 
battle  ensuing,  routed  his  army  also,  and  then  took  his  city  ; 
but  did  those  he  found  in  it  no  hijury,  only  commanded 
them  to  demolish  the  place  and  attend  him  to  Rome,  there 
to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens.  And  indeed 
there  was  nothing  did  more  advance  the  greatness  of  Rome, 
than  that  she  did  always  unite  and  incorporate  those  whom 
she  conquered  into  herself.  Romulus,  that  he  might  per- 
form his  vow  in  the  most  acceptable  manner  to  Jupiter,  and 
withal  make  the  pomp  of  it  delightful  to  the  eye  of  the 
city,  cut  down  a  tall  oak  which  he  saw  growing  in  the 
camp,  which  he  trimmed  to  the  shape  of  a  trophy,  and 
fastened  on  it  Acron's  whole  suit  of  armor  disposed  in 
proper  form;  then  he  himself,  girding  his  clothes  about 
him,  and  crowning  his  head  with  a  laurel  garland,  his  hair 
gracefully  flowing,  carried  the  trophy  resting  erect  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  and  so  marched  on,  singing  songs  of  triumph, 
and  his  whole  army  following  after,  the  citizens  all  receiv- 
ing him  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  wonder.  The  proces- 
sion of  this  day  was  the  origin  and  model  of  all  after 
triumphs.  This  trophy  was  styled  an  offering  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  from  ferire,  which  in  Latin  is  to  smite ;  for 
Romulus  prayed  he  might  smite  and  overthrow  his  enemy; 
and  the  spoils  were  called  opima,  or  royal  spoils,  says 
Yarro,  from  their  richness,  which  the  word  opes  signifies ; 
though  one  would  more  probably  conjecture  from  opus,  an 
act ;  for  it  is  only  to  the  general  of  an  army  who  with  his 
own  hand  kills  his  enemies'  general  that  this  honoris  granted 
of  offering  the  ojnma  spolia.  And  three  only  of  the  Roman 
captains  have  had  it  conferred  on  them :  first,  Romulus, 
upon  killing  Acron  the  Ceninensian ;  next,  Cornelius  Cossus, 
for  slaying  Tolumnius  the  Tuscan ;  and  lastly,  Claudius 
Marcellus,  upon  his  conquering  Viridomarus,  king  of  the 
Gauls.  The  two  latter,  Cossus  and  Marcellus,  made  their 
entries  in  triumphant  chariots,  bearing  their  trophies 
themselves;  but  that  Romulus  made  use  of  a  chariot, 
Dionysius  is  wrong  in  asserting.  History  says,  Tarquinius, 
Damaratus's  son,  was  the  first  that  brought  triumphs  to 
this  great  pomp  and  grandeur  ;  others,  that  Publicola  was 
the  first  that  rode  in  triumph.  The  statues  of  Romulus  in 
triumph  are,  as  may  be  seen  in  Rome,  all  on  foot. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Ceninensians,  the  other  Sa- 
bines  still  protracting  the  time  in  preparations,  the  people  of 
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Fidonro,  Crnstnnioriuin,  and  Antemna  joined  their  forces 
iit^ainst  the  IJomans;  llicy  in  hk(5  maimer  were  (h;leat('d  in 
hftUhi,  and  siu  rendcsred  up  to  Jionndiis  ihvAv  citicjs  to  he 
seized,  their  hinds  and  terriloi'ies  to  he  divi(h'd,  and  them- 
selves to  he  transplanted  to  IJonie.  All  tlie  lands  whieh 
Komulus  ae(juired,  he  distrihuted  amon<^' the  eilizens,  exe(;pt 
only  what  the  })arents  of  the  stolen  viri^ins  had ;  these  he  suf- 
fered to  possess  their  own.  The  rest  of  the  Sal)in{.'S,  enra<^(*d 
hereat,  choosing  Tatius  their  captain,  mai'ched  straight 
against  Rome.  The  city  was  almost  inaccessihle,  having 
for  its  fortress  that  Avhicli  is  now  the  Capitol,  where  a  strong 
guard  was  placed,  and  Tarpeius  their  captain  ;  not  Tarpeia 
the  virgin,  as  some  say  who  would  make  Uomnlus  a  fool. 
But  Tarpeia,  daughter  to  the  captain,  coveting  the  golden 
bracelets  she  saw  them  wear,  betrayed  the  fort  into  the 
Sabines'  hands,  and  asked,  in  reward  of  her  treachery,  the 
things  they  wore  on  their  left  arms.  Tatius  conditioning 
thus  with  her,  hi  the  night  she  opened  one  of  the  gates,  and 
received  the  Sabines  in.  And  truly  Antigonus,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  solitary  in  saying,  he  loved  betrayers,  but 
hated  those  who  had  betrayed ;  nor  Caesar,  who  told  i^hy- 
mitalces  the  Thracian,  that  he  loved  the  treason,  but  hated 
the  traitor;  but  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  all  who  have 
occasion  for  wicked  men's  service,  as  people  have  for  the 
poison  of  venomous  beasts  ;  they  are  glad  of  them  while 
they  are  of  use,  and  abhor  their  baseness  when  it  is  over. 
And  so  then  did  Tatius  behave  towards  Tarpeia,  for  he 
commanded  the  Sabines,  in  regard  to  their  contract,  not  to 
refuse  her  the  least  part  of  what  they  wore  on  their  left 
arms ;  and  he  himself  first  took  his  bracelet  off  his  arm,  and 
threw  that,  together  with  his  buckler,  at  her  ;  and  all  the 
rest  following,  she,  being  borne  down  and  quite  buried  with 
the  multitude  of  gold  and  their  shields,  died  under  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  them  ;  Tarpeius  also  himself,  being 
prosecuted  by  Ronmlus,  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  as 
Juba  says  Sulpicius  Galba  relates.  Those  who  write  other- 
wise concerning  Tarpeia,  as  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  captain,  and  being  forcibly  detained  by 
Romulus,  acted  and  suffered  thus  by  her  father's  con- 
trivance, speak  very  absurdly,  of  whom  Antigonus  is  one. 
And  Simylus,  the  poet,  who  thinks  Tarpeia  betrayed  the 
Capitol,  not  to  the  Sabines,  but  the  Gauls,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  their  king,  talks  mere  folly,  saying  thus : — 

Tarpeia  'twas,  who,  dwelling  close  thereby, 
Laid  open  Rome  unto  the  enemy. 
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Sho,  for  tho  lovo  of  tin  bosieging  Gaul, 
Botrayod  the  city's  strongth,  the  Capitol, 

And  a  little  after,  speaking  of  her  death : — 

The  numerous  nations  of  tho  Celtic  foo 

Boro  hor  not  living  to  tho  banks  of  Po ; 

Their  heavy  shields  upon  the  maid  they  threw, 

And  with  their  splendid  gifts  entombed  at  ouco  and  slew. 

Tarpeia  afterwards  was  buried  there,  and  the  hill  from  her 
was  called  Tarpeius,  until  tlie  rei^n  of  king  Tarquin,  who 
dedicated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  at  which  time  her  bones  were 
removed,  and  so  it  lost  her  name,  except  only  that  part  of 
the  Capitol  which  they  still  called  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  from 
which  they  used  to  cast  down  malefactors. 

The  Sabines  being  possessed  of  the  hill,  Romulus,  in 
great  fury,  bade  them  battle,  and  Tatius  was  confident  to 
accept  it,  perceiving,  if  they  were  overpowered,  that  they 
had  behind  them  a  secure  retreat.  The  level  in  tlie  middle, 
where  they  were  to  join  battle,  being  surrounded  with 
many  little  hills  seemed  to  enforce  both  parties  to  a  sharp 
and  desperate  conflict,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
place,  which  had  but  a  few  outlets,  inconvenient  either  for- 
refuge  or  pursuit.  It  happened,  too,  the  river  having  over- 
flowed not  many  days  before,  there  was  left  behind  in  the 
plain,  where  now  the  forum  stands,  a  deep  blind  mud  and 
slime,  which,  though  it  did  not  appear  much  to  the  eye, 
and  was  not  easily  avoided,  at  bottom  was  deceitful  and 
dangerous;  upon  which  the  Sabines  being  unwarily  about 
to  enter,  met  with  a  piece  of  good  fortune  ;  for  Curtius,  a 
gallant  man,  eager  of  honor,  and  of  aspiring  thoughts,  being 
mounted  on  horseback,  was  galloping  on  before  the  rest, 
and  mired  his  horse  here,  and,  endeavoring  for  a  while,  by 
whip  and  spur  and  voice  to  disentangle  him,  but  finding  it 
impossible,  quitted  him  and  saved  himself ;  the  place  from 
him  to  this  very  time  is  called  the  Curtian  Lake.  The 
Sabines,  having  avoided  this  danger,  began  the  fight  very 
smartly,  the  fortune  of  the  day  being  very  dubious,  though 
many  were  slain ;  amongst  whom  was  Hostilius,  who,  they 
say,  was  husband  to  Hersilia,  and  grandfather  to  that 
Hostilius  who  reigned  after  Numa.  There  were  many  other 
brief  conflicts,  we  may  suppose,  but  the  most  memorable 
was  the  last,  in  which  Romulus  having  received  a  wound 
on  his  head  by  a  stone,  and  being  almost  felled  to  the  ground 
by  it,  and  disabled,  the  Romans  gave  way,  and,  being  driven 
out  of  the  level  ground,  fled  towards  the  Palatium.  Romu- 
lus, by  this  time  recovering  from  his  wound  a  little,  turned 
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about  U^  r(Mio\v  the  baltlo,  and,  facing;  the  fliers,  with  a 
loud  voic(^  ('ii('ouiau:('d  thcuii  to  stand  aiul  fl^ht.  lUit  beinpf 
ovorboi'Ho  w  illi  uuimIhms,  and  nolxxly  daring  to  fa(;e  about, 
stretciiin.L;"  out  I  lis  liands  to  heaven,  lie  prayed  to  Jupiter  to 
stop  tJK^  army,  and  not  to  nc^^lect,  hut  maintain  the  Uoman 
cause,  now  in  (sxtieme  danger.  The  prayer  was  no  sooner 
made,  than  sliame  and  respeet  for  their  kinj^ehecked  many ; 
the  fears  ol'  tlie  fui^itives  ehan.i^(;d  su(hlenly  into  confidence. 
The  place  they  first  stood  at  was  \\here  now  is  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  (which  may  be  translated  tlie  Stayer) ; 
there  they  rallied  aj4ain  into  ranks  and  repulsed  the  Sahines 
to  the  i)lace  called  now  llcgia,  and  to  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
where  both  parties,  preparinp^  to  begin  a  second  battle,  were 
prevented  by  a  spectacle,  strange  to  behold,  and  defying 
description.  For  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
been  carried  off,  came  running,  in  great  confusion,  some  on 
this  side,  some  on  that,  with  miserable  cries  and  lamen- 
tations, like  creatures  possessed,  in  the  midst  of  the  army 
and  among  the  dead  bodies,  to  come  at  their  husbands  and 
their  fathers,  some  with  their  young  babes  in  their  arms, 
others  their  hair  loose  about  their  ears,  but  all  calling,  now 
upon  the  Sabines,  now  upon  the  Romans,  in  the  most 
tender  and  endearing  words.  Hereupon  both  melted 
into  compassion,  and  fell  back,  to  make  room  for  them 
betwixt  the  armies.  The  sight  of  the  women  carried 
sorrow  and  commiseration  upon  both  sides  into  the  hearts 
of  all,  but  still  more  their  words,  which  began  with  ex- 
postulation and  upbraiding,  and  ended  with  entreaty  and 
supplication. 

"  Wherein,"  say  they,  "  have  we  injured  or  offended  you, 
as  to  deserve  such  sufferings  past  and  present  ?  We  were 
ravished  aAvay  unjustly  and  violently  by  those  whose  now 
we  are ;  that  being  done,  we  were  so  long  neglected  by  our 
fathers,  our  brothers  and  countrymen,  that  time,  having 
now  by  the  strictest  bonds  miited  us  to  those  we  once 
mortally  hated,  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  tremble 
at  the  danger  and  weej.)  at  the  death  of  the  very  men  who 
once  used  violence  to  us.  You  did  not  come  to  vindicate 
our  honor,  while  we  were  virgins,  against  our  assailants  ; 
but  do  come  now  to  force  away  wives  from  their  husbands 
and  mothers  from  their  children,  a  succor  more  grievous 
to  its  wretched  objects  than  the  former  betrayal  and  neg- 
lect of  them.  Which  shall  w^e  call  the  worst,  their  love- 
making  or  your  compassion?  If  you  were  making  war 
upon  any  other  occasion,  for  our  sakes  you  ought  to  with- 
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hold  your  hands  from  those  to  whom  we  have  made  you 
fathers-in-law  and  grandsires.  If  it  be  for  our  own  cause, 
then  take  us,  and  with  us  your  sons-in-law  and  grand- 
children. Restore  to  us  our  })arents  and  kindred,  but  do 
not  rob  us  of  our  childre]i  and  husbands.  jNIake  us  not, 
we  entreat  you,  twice  captives."  Ilersilia  having  spoken 
many  such  words  as  these,  and  the  others  earnestly  pray- 
ing, a  truce  was  made,  and  the  chief  officers  came  to  a  par- 
ley ;  the  women,  in  the  mean  time,  brought  and  presented 
their  husbands  and  children  to  their  fathers  and  brothers  ; 
gave  those  that  wanted  meat  and  drink,  and  carried 
the  wounded  home  to  be  cured,  and  showed  also  how  much 
they  governed  within  doors,  and  how  indulgent  their  hus- 
bands were  to  them,  in  demeaning  themselves  towards  them 
with  all  kindness  and  respect  imaginable.  Upon  this,  con- 
ditions were  agreed  upon,  that  what  women  pleased  might 
stay  where  they  w^ere,  exempt,  as  aforesaid,  from  all 
drudgery  and  labor  but  spinning;  that  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  should  inhabit  the  city  together ;  that  the  city 
should  be  called  Rome  from  Romulus ;  but  the  Romans, 
Quirites,  from  the  country  of  Tatius ;  and  that  they  both 
should  govern  and  command  in  common.  The  place  of  the 
ratification  is  still  called  Comitium,  from  colre,  to  meet. 

The  city  being  thus  doubled  in  number,  an  hundred  of 
the  Sabines  were  elected  senators,  and  the  legions  were 
increased  to  six  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse  ;  the» 
they  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes  :  the  first,  from 
Romulus,  named  Ramnenses;  the  second  from  Tatius, 
Tatienses;  the  third  Luceres,  from  the  lucus,  or  grove, 
where  the  Asylum  stood,  whither  many  fled  for  sanctuary, 
and  were  received  into  the  city.  And  that  they  were  just 
three,  the  very  name  of  tribe  and  tribune  seems  to  show ; 
each  tribe  contained  ten  curiae,  or  brotherhoods,  which, 
some  say,  took  their  names  from  the  Sabine  women;  but 
that  seems  to  be  false,  because  many  had  their  names  from 
various  places.  Though  it  is  true,  they  then  constituted 
many  things  in  honor  to  the  women ;  as  to  give  them  the 
way  wherever  they  met  them  ;  to  speak  no  ill  word  in  their 
presence  ;  not  to  appear  naked  before  them,  or  else  be  liable 
to  prosecution  before  the  judge,  of  homicide;  that  their 
children  should  wear  an  ornament  about  their  necks  called 
the  bulla  (because  it  was  like  a  bubble),  and  the  prcetexta^ 
a  gown  edged  with  purple. 

The  princes  did  not  immediately  join  in  council  together, 
but  at  first  each  met  with  his  own  hundred ;  afterwards 
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all  assonil)l('(l  togctlier.  Tatins  dwdt  where  now  tlio 
temple  of  iMojK^ta  stands,  and  IJomulus,  close  ])y  tlie  sL(;[)S, 
as  tliey  call  llicin,  of  I  lie  Fair  Slioie,  near  the  descent  from 
the  JMoiint  l*alatine  to  the  Circus  Maxinius.  There,  they 
say,  i;r('\v  the  holy  cornel  tre(;,  of  which  they  report,  that 
Ixonudus  once,  to  try  his  strength,  threw  a  dart  from  the 
Aventine  Mount,  the  staff  of  which  was  made  of  cornel, 
which  struck  so  dc(>4)  into  the  ground,  that  no  one  of  many 
that  tried  could  pluck  it  up,  and  the  soil,  heuig  fertile,  gave 
nourishment  to  the  wood,  which  sent  forth  branches,  and 
produced  a  cornel  stock  of  considerable  bigness.  This  did 
posterity  i)reserve  and  worship  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
things ;  and  therefore  walled  it  about ;  and  if  to  any  one 
it  api)eared  not  green  nor  flourishing,  but  inclining  to  pine 
and  wither,  he  immediately  made  outcry  to  all  he  met,  and 
they,  like  people  hearing  of  a  house  on  fire,  with  one  accord 
would  cry  for  watei-,  and  run  from  all  parts  Avith  buckets 
full  to  the  place.  But  when  Caius  Caesar,  they  say,  was 
repairing  the  steps  about  it,  some  of  the  laborers  digging 
too  close,  the  roots  were  destroyed,  and  the  tree  withered. 
The  Sabines  adopted  the  Roman  months,  of  which  what- 
ever is  remarkable  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Numa. 
Romulus,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  their  long  shields, 
and  changed  his  own  armor  and  that  of  all  the  Romans, 
who  before  wore  round  targets  of  the  Argive  pattern. 
Feasts  and  sacrifices  they  partook  of  in  common,  not 
abolishing  any  which  either  nation  observed  before,  and 
instituting  several  nev/  ones ;  of  which  one  was  the  Matron- 
alia,  instituted  in  honor  of  the  women,  for  their  extinction 
of  the  war;  likewise  the  Carmentalia.  This  Carmenta 
some  think  a  deity  presiding  over  human  birth  ;  for  which 
reason  she  is  much  honored  by  mothers.  Others  say  she 
was  the  wife  of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  being  a  prophetess, 
and  wont  to  deliver  her  oracles  in  verse,  and  from  carmen^ 
a  verse,  was  called  Carmenta;  her  proper  name  being 
Nicostrata.  Others  more  probably  derive  Carmenta  from 
carens  rnente^  or  insane,  in  allusion  to  her  prophetic  fren- 
zies. Of  the  feast  of  Palilia  we  have  spoken  before.  The 
Lupercalia,  by  the  time  of  its  celebratipn,  may  seem  to  be 
a  feast  of  purification,  for  it  is  solemnized  on  the  dies  oiefasti, 
or  non-court  days,  of  the  month  February,  which  name 
signifies  purification,  and  the  very  day  of  the  feast  was 
anciently  called  Februiita ;  but  its  name  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  Lycsea ;  and  it  seems  thus  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  brought  in  by  the  Arcadians  who  came  with 
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Evander.  Yet  this  is  but  dubious,  for  it  may  come  as  well 
from  the  wolf  that  nursed  Konmlus;  and  we  see  the 
Luperci,  the  priests,  begin  their  course  from  the  place 
where  they  say  Komulus  was  exposed.  But  the  ceremonies 
performed  in  it  render  the  origin  of  the  thing  more  difficult 
to  be  guessed  at;  for  there  are  goats  killed,  then,  two 
young  noblemen's  sons  being  brought,  some  are  to  stain 
their  foreheads  with  the  bloody  knife,  others  presently  to 
wipe  it  off  with  wool  dipped  in  milk ;  then  the  young  boys 
must  laugh  after  their  foreheads  are  wiped;  that  done, 
having  cut  the  goats'  skins  into  thongs,  they  run  about 
naked,  only  with  something  about  their  middle,  lashing  all 
they  meet ;  and  the  young  wives  do  not  avoid  their  strokes, 
fancying  they  will  help  conception  and  childbirth.  Another 
thing  peculiar  to  this  feast  is  for  the  Luperci  to  sacrifice  a 
dog.  But,  as  a  certain  poet  who  wrote  fabulous  explana- 
tions of  Koman  customs  in  elegiac  verses,  says,  that  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus,  after  the  conquest  of  Amulius,  ran  joy- 
fully to  the  place  where  the  wolf  gave  them  suck  ;  and  that, 
in  imitation  of  that,  this  feast  was  held,  and  two  young 
noblemen  ran — 

striking  at  all,  as  when  from  Alba  town, 

With  sword  in  hand,  the  twins  came  hurrying  down; 

and  that  the  bloody  knife  applied  to  their  foreheads  was  a 
sign  of  the  danger  and  bloodshed  of  that  day ;  the  cleans- 
ing of  them  in  milk,  a  remembrance  of  their  food  and 
nourishment.  Caius  Acilius  writes,  that,  before  the  city 
was  built,  the  cattle  of  Romulus  and  Remus  one  day  going 
astray,  they,  praying  to  the  god  Faunus,  ran  out  to  seek 
them  naked,  wishing  not  to  be  troubled  with  sweat,  and 
that  this  is  why  the  Luperci  run  naked.  If  the  sacrifice 
be  by  way  of  purification,  a  dog  might  very  well  be  sacri- 
ficed, for  the  Greeks,  in  their  illustrations,  carry  out  young 
dogs,  and  frequently  use  this  ceremony  of  2^^'^^^sci/lacis77ius, 
as  they  call  it.  Or  if  again  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  gratitude  to 
the  wolf  that  nourished  and  preserved  Romulus,  there  is 
good  reason  in  killing  a  dog,  as  being  an  enemy  to  wolves. 
Unless,  indeed,  after  all,  the  creature  is  punished  for  hin- 
dering the  Luperci  in  their  running. 

They  say,  too,  Romulus  was  the  first  that  consecrated 
holy  fire,  and  instituted  holy  virgins  to  keep  it,  called  ves- 
tals ;  others  ascribe  it  to  Numa  l*ompilius  ;  agreeing,  how- 
ever, that  Romulus  was  otherwise  eminently  religious,  and 
skilled  in  divination,  and  for  that  reason  carried  the  lUimst 
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a  crooked  ro'^  witli  whicJi  soolhsiiycrs  describe  the  (iH.nLers 
of  the  lieiivciis,  when  tlioy  sit  to  observo  tlie  fliglits  of 
birds.  'I'his  of  his,  bein^  kept  in  tho  Palatiuin,  was  lost 
\\\\v\\  liu;  (;ity  was  Uikcii  ])y  the  (iiiuls  ;  iind  aflorwiirds, 
that  barbarous  i)eoj)lc  bcinj^  driven  out,  was  found  in  the 
I'uins,  undiT  a  ^rcjat  licap  of  ashes,  vuilouclied  Ijy  the  fire, 
ail  llii!i<;'s  about  it  being  consumed  and  bund..  Jie  insti- 
tuted also  certain  laws,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  severe, 
whicli  suffers  not  a  wife  to  leave  her  husb;ind,  but  grants 
a  husband  i)()wer  to  turn  olf  ids  wife,  either  upon  f)oisoning 
her  children,  or  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or  for  adultery; 
but  if  the  husband  ujxni  any  other  occasion  put  her  away, 
he  ordered  one  moiety  of  his  estate  to  be  given  to  the  wife, 
the  other  to  fall  to  the  goddess  Ceres ;  and  whoever  cast 
off  his  wife,  to  make  an  atonement  by  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
of  the  dead.  This,  too,  is  observable  as  a  singular  thing  in 
Romulus,  that  he  appointed  no  punishment  for  real  parri- 
cide, but  called  all  murder  so,  thinking  the  one  an  accursed 
thing,  but  the  other  a  thing  impossible;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  his  judgment  seemed  to  have  been  right ;  for  in 
almost  six  hundred  years  together,  nobody  commitced  the 
like  in  Kome ;  and  l.ucius  Ilostius,  after  the  w^ars  of  Han- 
nibal, is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  parricide.  Let 
thus  much  suffice  concerning  these  matters. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatius,  some  of  his 
friends  and  kinsmen,  meeting  ambassadors  coming  from 
Laurentum  to  Rome,  attempted  on  the  road  to  take  away 
their  money  by  force,  and,  upon  their  resistance,  killed 
them.  So  great  a  villany  having  been  committed  Romu- 
lus thought  the  malefactors  ought  at  once  to  be  punished, 
but  Tatius  shuffled  off  and  deferred  the  execution  of  it; 
and  this  one  thing  was  the  beginning  of  open  quarrel  be- 
twixt them  ;  in  all  other  respects  they  were  very  careful  of 
their  conduct,  and  administered  affairs  together  with  great 
unanimity.  The  relations  of  the  slain,  being  debarred  of 
lawful  satisfaction  by  reason  of  Tatius,  fell  upon  him  as  he 
was  sacrificing  with  Romulus  at  Lavinium,  and  slew  him  ; 
but  escorted  Romulus  home,  commending  and  extolling 
him  for  a  just  prince.  Romulus  took  the  body  of  Tatius, 
and  buried  it  very  splendidly  in  the  Aventine  Mount,  neai 
the  place  called  Armilustrium,  but  altogether  neglected 
revenging  his  murder.  Some  authors  write,  the  city  of 
Laurentum,  fearing  the  consequences,  delivered  up  the 
murderers  of  Tatius ;  but  Romulus  dismissed  them,  saying, 
one  murder  was  requited  with  another.    This  gave  occasion 
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of  talk  finct  jealousy,  as  if  he  were  well  pleased  at  the 
removal  of  his  copartner  in  the  government.  Nothing  of 
these  things,  however,  raised  any  sort  of  feud  or  disturb- 
ance among  the  Sabines  ;  but  some  out  of  love  to  him, 
others  out  of  fear  of  his  power,  some  again  reverencing  him 
as  a  god,  they  all  continued  living  peacefully  in  admiration 
and  awe  of  him  ;  many  foreign  nations,  too,  showed  respect 
to  Romulus;  the  Ancient  Latins  sent,  and  entered  into 
league  and  confederacy  with  him.  Fidenyo  he  took,  a 
neighboring  city  to  Rome,  by  a  party  of  horse,  as  some  say, 
whom  he  sent  before  with  commands  to  cut  down  the 
hinges  of  the  gates,  himself  afterwards  unexpectedly  com- 
ing up.  Others  say,  they  having  first  made  the  invasion, 
plundering  and  ravaging  the  country  and  suburbs,  Romu- 
lus lay  in  ambush  for  them,  and  having  killed  many  of 
tlieir  men,  took  the  city ;  but,  nevertheless,  did  not  raze  or 
demolish  it,  but  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  sent  thither, 
on  the  Ides  of  April,  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants. 

Soon  after  a  plague  broke  out,  causing  sudden  death 
without  any  previous  sickness ;  it  infected  also  the  corn 
with  unfruitfulness,  and  cattle  with  barrenness ;  there 
rained  blood,  too,  in  the  city ;  so  that,  to  their  actual  suffer- 
ings, fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  added.  But  when 
the  same  mischiefs  fell  upon  Laurentum,  then  everybody 
judged  it  was  divine  vengeance  that  fell  upon  both  cities, 
for  the  neglect  of  executing  justice  upon  the  murder  of 
Tatius  and  the  ambassadors.  But  the  murderers  on  both 
sides  being  delivered  up  and  punished,  the  pestilence  visi- 
bly abated;  and  Romulus  purified  the  cities  with  lustra- 
tions, which,  they  say,  even  now,  are  performed  at  the 
wood  called  Ferentina.  But  before  the  plague  ceased,  the 
Camertines  invaded  the  Romans  and  overran  the  country, 
thinking  them,  by  reason  of  the  distemper,  unable  to  resist ; 
but  Romulus  at  once  made  head  against  them,  and  gained 
the  victory,  with  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  men,  then 
took  their  city,  and  brought  half  of  those  he  found  there  to 
Rome,  sending  from  Rome  to  Camerium  double  the  number 
he  left  there.  This  was  done  the  first  of  August.  So 
many  citizens  had  he  to  spare,  in  sixteen  years'  time  from 
his  first  founding  Rome.  Among  other  spoils,  he  took  a 
brazen  four-horse  chariot  from  Camerium,  which  he  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  setting  on  it  his  own  statue,  with 
a  figure  of  victory  crowning  him. 

The  Roman  cause  thus  daily  gathering  strength,  their 


wcjikor  iioi«:jlib()rs  slirunk  away,  and  were  tliaiikful  to  ])o 
left,  unloucluMl  ;  l)iit  the  stron^^cir,  out  of  f(;;ir  or  onvy, 
lli()iiL;lit  tlicy  oui^lit  not  to  ;^iv(i  way  to  Itoniulus,  l)ut  to 
curl)  jind  put  a  stop  to  liis  growin«^  greatness.  The  first 
were  tlie  \'eienti!S,  a  i)(M)[)le  of  Tuseany,  wlio  liad  large 
possessions,  and  dwelt  in  a  s[)aeious  eity  ;  they  took  oeea- 
sioii  to  commence  a  war,  by  claiming  Fideiuc  as  belonging 
to  them;  a  thing  not  only  very  nnreasonal)le,  but  very 
ridiculous,  that  they,  who  did  not  assist  theiu  in  the  great- 
est extremities,  but  permitted  them  to  be  slain,  should 
challenge  their  lands  and  houses  when  in  the  hands  of 
others.  But  being  scornfully  retorted  upon  l)y  Konudus 
in  his  answers,  they  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies ; 
with  one  they  attacked  the  gai-rison  of  Fidenre,  the  other 
marched  against  Romulus ;  that  which  w^ent  against  Fi- 
deniD  got  the  victory,  and  slew  two  thousand  Romans  ;  the 
other  was  worsted  by  Romulus,  with  the  loss  of  eight 
tliousand  men.  A  fresh  battle  was  fought  near  Fideme, 
and  here  all  men  acknowledge  the  day's  success  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  work  of  Romulus  himself,  who  showed  the 
highest  skill  as  w^ell  as  courage,  and  seemed  to  manifest  a 
strength  and  swiftness  more  than  human.  But  what  some 
write,  that,  of  fourteen  thousand  that  fell  that  day,  above 
half  were  slain  by  Romulus's  own  hand,  verges  too  near  to 
fable,  and  is,  indeed,  simply  incredible;  since  even  the 
Messenians  are  thought  to  go  too  far  in  saying  that  Aristo- 
menes  three  times  offered  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  a  hun- 
dred enemies,  Lacedaemonians,  slain  by  himself.  The  army 
being  thus  routed,  Romulus,  suffering  those  that  were  left 
to  make  their  escape,  led  his  forces  against  the  city ;  they, 
having  suffered  such  great  losses,  did  not  venture  to  op- 
pose, but,  humbly  suing  to  him,  made  a  league  and  friend- 
ship for  an  hundred  years ;  surrendering  also  a  large 
district  of  land  called  Septempagium,  that  is,  the  seven 
parts,  as  also  their  salt-w^orks  upon  the  rivei-,  and  fifty 
noblemen  for  hostages.  He  made  his  triumph  for  this  on 
the  Ides  of  October,  leading,  among  the  rest  of  his  many 
captives,  the  general  of  the  Veientes,  an  elderly  man,  but 
who  had  not,  it  seemed,  acted  with  the  prudence  of  age ; 
whence  even  now,  in  sacrifices  for  victories,  they  lead  an 
old  man  through  the  market-place  to  the  Capitol,  appar- 
elled in  purple,  with  a  bulla,  or  child's  toy,  tied  to  it,  and 
the  crier  cries,  Sardlans  to  be  sold;  for  the  Tuscans  are 
said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Sardians,  and  the  Yeientes  are  a 
city  of  Tuscany. 
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This  was  the  last  battle  1  toinnlus  ever  fought ;  afterwards 
he,  as  most,  nay  all  men,  very  few  excepted,  do,  who  are 
raised  by  great  and  miraculons  good-haps  of  fortune  to 
power  and  greatness,  so,  I  say,  did  he;  relying  upon  his 
own  great  actions,  and  growing  of  an  haughtier  mind,  he 
forsook  his  popular  behavior  for  kingly  arrogance,  odious 
to  the  people ;  to  whom  in  particular  the  state  which  he 
assumed  was  hateful.  For  he  dressed  in  scarlet,  with  the 
purple-bordered  robe  over  it ;  he  gave  audience  on  a  couch 
of  state,  having  always  about  him  some  young  men  called 
Celeres,  from  their  swiftness  in  doing  connnissions ;  there 
went  before  him  others  with  staves,  to  make  room,  with 
leather  thongs  tied  on  their  bodies,  to  bind  on  the  moment 
whomever  he  commanded.  The  Latins  formerly  used  li(/are 
in  the  same  sense  as  now  allir/are,  to  bind,  whence  the 
name  lict07's,  for  these  officers,  and  baciila.,  or  staves,  for 
their  rods,  because  staves  were  then  used.  It  is  probable, 
however,  they  were  first  called  litores,  afterwards,  by  put- 
ting in  a  c,  lictores^  or,  in  Greek,  liturgi,  or  people's  officers, 
for  leitos  is  still  Greek  for  the  commons,  and  lads  for  the 
people  in  general. 

But  when,  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Numitor  in 
Alba,  the  throne  devolving  upon  Romulus,  he,  to  court  the 
people,  put  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  ap- 
pointed an  annual  magistrate  over  the  Albans,  this  taught 
the  great  men  of  Rome  to  seek  after  a  free  and  anti-mon- 
archical state,  wherein  all  might  in  turn  be  subjects  and 
rulers.  For  neither  were  the  patricians  any  longer  ad- 
mitted to  state  affairs,  only  had  the  name  and  title  left 
them,  convening  in  council  rather  for  fashion's  sake  than 
advice,  where  they  heard  in  silence  the  king's  commands, 
and  so  departed,  exceeding  the  commonalty  only  in  hear- 
ing first  what  was  done.  These  and  the  like  were  matters 
of  small  moment ;  but  when  he  of  his  own  accord  parted 
among  his  soldiers  what  lands  were  acquired  by  war,  and 
restored  the  Veientes  their  hostages,  the  senate  neither 
consenting  nor  approving  of  it,  then,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
put  a  great  affront  upon  tliem  ;  so  that,  on  his  sudden  and 
strange  disappearance  a  short  while  after,  the  senate  fell 
under  suspicion  and  calumny.  He  disappeared  on  the 
Nones  of  July,  as  they  now  call  the  month  which  was  then 
Quintilis,  leaving  nothing  of  certainty  to  be  related  of  his 
death ;  only  the  time,  as  just  mentioned,  for  on  that  day 
many  ceremonies  are  still  performed  in  representation  of 
what  happened.    Neither  is  this  uncertainty  to  be  thought 
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Btranjs^e,  secinpjtheinaniier  of  the  death  of  Scipio  Africanuft, 
^vll()(li(MI  at  liis  own  lioiiie  after  supp(!r,  lias  l)eeii  found 
capable  ni!itlu;r  of  ])ro()f  or  disj)roof ;  for  some  say  he  diiMl 
a  natural  death,  being  of  a  sickly  habit;  others,  that  he 
])()isoned  himself;  otluii's  a*^ain,  that  his  enemies,  breaking 
in  u[)on  him  in  the  night,  stifled  him.  Yet  Scipio's  dead 
body  lay  open  to  be  seen  of  all,  and  any  one,  from  his  own 
observ^ation,  might  form  his  suspicions  and  conjectures, 
\\hereas  Itomulus,  when  he  vanished,  left  neither  the  least 
part  of  his  body,  nor  any  remnant  of  his  clothes  to  be  seen. 
80  that  some  fancied,  the  senators,  having  fallen  u})()n  him 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and  took 
each  a  part  away  in  his  bosom  ;  others  think  his  disappear- 
ance was  neither  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  nor  with  the  sen- 
ators only  by,  but  that  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  he  was  ha- 
ranguing the  people  without  the  city,  near  a  place  called  the 
Goat's  Marsh,  on  a  sudden  strange  and  unaccountable  dis- 
orders and  alterations  took  place  in  the  air;  the  face  of  the 
sun  was  darkened,  and  the  clay  turned  into  night,  and  that, 
too,  no  quiet,  peaceable  night,  but  with  terrible  thunder- 
ings,  and  boisterous  winds  from  all  quarters  ;  during  which 
the  common  people  dispersed  and  fled,  but  the  senators 
kept  close  together.  The  tempest  being  over  and  the  light 
breaking  out,  when  the  people  gathered  again,  they  missed 
and  inquired  for  their  king ;  the  senators  suffered  them 
not  to  search,  or  busy  themselves  about  the  matter,  but 
commanded  them  to  honor  and  worship  Romulus  as  one 
taken  up  to  the  gods,  and  about  to  be  to  them^  in  the  place 
of  a  good  prince,  now  a  propitious  god.  The  multitude, 
hearing  this,  went  away  believing  and  rejoicing  in  hopes  of 
good  things  from  him  ;  but  there  were  some,  who,  canvass- 
ing the  matter  in  a  hostile  temper,  accused  and  aspersed 
the  patricians,  as  men  that  persuaded  the  people  to  believe 
ridiculous  tales,  when  they  themselves  were  the  murderers 
of  the  king. 

Things  being  in  this  disorder,  one,  they  say,  of  the  patri- 
cians, of  noble  family  and  approved  good  character,  and  a 
faithful  and  familiar  friend  of  Romulus  himself,  having 
come  with  him  from  Alba,  Julius  Proculus  by  name,  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  forum  ;  and,  taking  a  most  sacred 
oath,  protested  before  them  all,  that,  as  he  was  travelling 
on  the  road,  he  had  seen  Romulus  coming  to  meet  him, 
looking  taller  and  comelier  than  ever,  dressed  in  shining 
and  flaming  armor ;  and  he,  being  affrighted  at  the  appari- 
tion, said,  "  Why,  O  king,  or  for  what  purpose  have  you 
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abandoned  us  to  unjust  and  wicked  surmises,  and  the 
whole  city  to  bereavement  and  endless  sorrow? "  and 
that  he  made  answer,  "  It  ])leased  the  gods,  O  l^roculus, 
that  we,  who  came  from  them,  should  remain  so  long  a 
time  amongst  men  as  we  did;  and,  having  built  a  city  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  world  for  em[)ire  and  glory,  sliould 
again  return  to  heaven.  But  farewell ;  and  tell  the 
Romans,  that,  by  the  exercise  of  temperance  and  fortitude, 
they  shall  attain  the  height  of  human  powei* ;  we  will  be 
to  you  the  propitious  god  Quirinus."  This  seemed  credi- 
ble to  the  Romans,  upon  the  honesty  and  oath  of  the 
relater,  and  indeed,  too,  there  mingled  with  it  a  certain 
divine  passion,  some  preternatural  influence  similar  to  pos- 
session by  a  divinity ;  nobody  contradicted  it,  but,  laying 
aside  all  jealousies  and  detractions,  they  prayed  to  Quirinus 
and  saluted  him  as  a  god. 

This  is  like  some  of  the  Greek  fables  of  Aristeas  the  Pro- 
connesian,  and  Cleomedes  the  Astypalaean ;  for  they  say 
Aristeas  died  in  a  fuller's  work-shop,  and  his  friends  com- 
ing to  look  for  him,  found  his  body  vanished ;  and  that 
some  presently  after,  coming  from  abroad,  said  they  met 
him  travelling  towards  Croton.  And  that  Cleomedes,  being 
an  extraordinarily  strong  and  gigantic  man,  but  also  wild 
and  mad,  committed  many  desperate  freaks ;  and  at  last, 
in  a  school-house,  striking  a  pillar  that  sustained  the  roof 
with  his  fist,  broke  it  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  house  fell 
and  destroyed  the  children  in  it ;  and  being  pursued,  he 
fled  into  a  great  chest,  and,  shutting  to  the  lid,  held  it  so 
fast,  that  many  men,  with  their  united  strength,  could  not 
force  it  open ;  afterwards,  breaking  the  chest  to  pieces, 
they  found  no  man  in  it  alive  or  dead ;  in  astonishment  at 
which,  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  to  whom 
the  prophetess  made  this  answer, 

Of  all  the  heroes,  Cleomede  is  last. 

They  say,  too,  the  body  of  Alcmena,  as  they  were  carrying 
her  to  her  grave,  vanished,  and  a  stone  was  found  lying  on 
the  bier.  And  many  such  improbabilities  do  your  fabulous 
writers  relate,  deifying  creatures  naturally  mortal;  for 
though  altogether  to  disown  a  divine  nature  in  human  vir- 
tue were  impious  and  base,  so  again,  to  mix  heaven 
with  earth  is  ridiculous.  Let  us  believe  with  Pindar, 
that 

All  human  bodies  yield  to  Death's  decree. 
The  soul  survives  to  all  eternity. 
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VoY  tlijit  alone  is  derived  from  the  pjods,  thence  comes,  and 
thither  n^lurns  ;  not  witli  tlie  body,  l)ut  when  most  dis- 
ci ii;;ii;i'(  I  and  scparaUid  from  it,  and  wlicn  most  cnlirc^ly 
pure  and  clean  and  free  fiom  tiie  llcsli :  for  the  most  i)er- 
fcct  soul,  says  llcractlitns,  is  a  dry  light,  whic.li  llic^s  ont  of 
the  body  Jis  ligiitning  breaks  from  a  cloud;  l>nt  tliat  which 
is  clogged  and  surfeited  wiLli  body  is  like  gross  and 
humid  incense,  slow  to  kindle  and  ascend.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  contrary  to  nature,  send  the  bodies,  too,  of  good 
men  to  heaven  ;  but  we  must  really  believe  that,  according 
to  tlunr  divine  nature  and  law,  their  virtue  and  ihvAv  souls 
are  translated  out  of  men  into  heroes,  out  of  heroes  into 
demi-gods,  out  of  demi-gods,  after  passing,  as  in  the  rite  of 
initiation,  through  a  final  cleansing  and  sanctification,  and 
so  freeing  themselves  from  all  that  pertains  to  mortality 
and  sense,  are  thus,  not  by  human  decree,  but  really  and 
according  to  right  reason,  elevated  into  gods  admitted  thus 
to  the  greatest  and  most  blessed  perfection. 

Romulus's  surname  Quirinus,  some  say,  is  equivalent  to 
Mars ;  others,  that  he  was  so  called  because  the  citizens 
were  called  Quirites  ;  others,  because  the  ancients  called  a 
dart  or  spear  Quiris ;  thus,  the  statue  of  Juno  resting  on  a 
spear  is  called  Quiritis,  and  the  dart  in  the  Regia  is  ad- 
dressed as  Mars,  and  those  that  were  distinguished  in  war 
were  usually  presented  with  a  dart ;  that,  therefore,  Romu- 
lus being  a  martial  god,  or  a  god  of  darts,  was  called 
Quirinus.  A  temple  is  certainly  built  to  his  honor  on  the 
mount  called  from  him  Quirinalis. 

The  day  he  vanished  on  is  called  the  Flight  of  the  People 
and  the  Nones  of  the  Goats,  because  they  go  then  out  of  the 
city  and  sacrifice  at  the  Goat's  Marsh,  and,  as  they  go,  they 
shout  out  some  of  the  Roman  names,  as  Marcus,  Luciu.':,, 
Caius,  imitating  the  way  in  which  they  then  fled  and  called 
upon  one  another  in  that  fright  and  hurry.  Some,  however, 
say  this  was  not  in  imitation  of  a  flight,  but  of  a  quick  and 
hasty  onset,  referring  it  to  the  following  occasion  :  After 
the  Gauls  who  had  taken  Rome  were  driven  out  by  Camil- 
lus,  and  the  city  was  scarcely  as  yet  recovering  her 
strength,  many  of  the  Latins,  under  the  command  of  Livius 
Postumius,  took  this  time  to  march  against  her.  Postumius, 
halting  not  far  from  Rome,  sent  a  herald,  signifying  that 
the  Latins  were  desirous  to  renew  their  former  alliance  and 
affinity  (that  was  now  almost  decayed)  by  contracting  new 
marriages  between  both  nations  ;  if,  therefore,  they  would 
send  forth  a  good  number  of  their  virgins  and  widows, 
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they  should  have  peace  and  friendship,  such  as  the  Sabines 
had  formerly  had  on  the  like  conditions.  The  liomans, 
hearing  this,  dreaded  a  war,  yet  thought  a  surrender  of 
their  women  little  better  tlian  mere  captivity.  Being  in 
this  doubt,  a  servant-maid  called  l*hilotis  (or,  as  some  say, 
Tutola),  advised  them  to  do  neither,  but,  by  a  stratagem, 
avoid  both  fighting  and  the  giving  up  of  such  pledges. 
The  stratagem  was  this,  that  they  should  send  herself,  with 
other  well-looking  servant-maids,  to  the  enemy,  in  the 
dress  of  free-born  virgins,  and  she  should  in  the  night 
light  up  a  fire  signal,  at  which  the  Romans  should  come 
armed  and  surprise  them  asleep.  The  Latins  were  thus  de- 
ceived, and  accordingly  Philotis  set  up  a  torch  in  a  wild  fig- 
tree,  screening  it  behind  with  curtains  and  coverlets  from 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  while  visible  to  the  Romans.  They, 
when  they  saw  it,  eagerly  ran  out  of  the  gates,  calling  in 
tlieir  haste  to  each  other  as  they  went  out,  and  so,  falling  in 
unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy,  they  defeated  them,  and 
upon  that  made  a  feast  of  triumph,  called  the  Nones  of  the 
Goats,  because  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  called  by  the  Romans 
Caprificus,  or  the  goat-fig.  They  feast  the  women  without 
the  city  in  arbors  made  of  fig-tree  boughs,  and  the  maid- 
servants gather  together  and  run  about  playing ;  afterwards 
they  fight  in  sport,  and  throw  stones  one  at  another,  in 
memory  that  they  then  aided  and  assisted  the  Roman  men 
in  fight.  This  only  a  few  authors  admit  for  true ;  for  the 
calling  upon  one  another's  names  by  day  and  the  going  out 
to  the  Goat's  Marsh  to  do  sacrifice  seem  to  agree  more  with 
the  former  story,  unless,  indeed,  we  shall  say  that  both  the 
actions  might  have  happened  on  the  same  day  in  different 
years.  It  was  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign  that  Romulus,  they  tell  us,  left 
the  world. 
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This  is  what  I  have  learnt  of  Romulus  and  Theseus, 
worthy  of  memory.  It  seems,  first  of  all,  that  Theseus, 
out  of  his  own  free-will,  without  any  compulsion,  when  he 
might  have  reigned  in  security  at  Trcezen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  no  inglorious  empire,  of  his  own  motion  affected  great 
actions,  whereas  the  other,  to  escape  present  servitude  and 
a  punishment  that  threatened  him  (according  to  Plato's 
phrase),  grew  valiant  purely  out  of  fear,  and  dreading  the 
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extremcst  inflictions,  attempted  great  enterprises  out  of 
mere  necessity.  Again,  his  greatest  action  was  only  the 
killing  of  one  king  of  Alba;  while,  as  mere  by-adventnres 
and  precludes,  Uio  otlun'  can  name  Sciron,  Sinnis,  Procrustes, 
and  Corynetes;  by  reducing  and  killing  of  whom,  he  rid 
Greece  of  terrible  oppressors,  before  any  of  them  that  were 
relieved  knew  who  did  it;  moreover,  he  might  without  any 
trouble  as  well  have  gone  to  Athens  by  sea,  considering  he 
himself  never  was  in  the  least  injured  by  those  robbers ; 
whereas  Romulus  could  not  but  be  in  trouble  whilst 
Anuilius  lived.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  Theseus,  for  no 
wrong  done  to  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  fell  upon 
these  villains ;  but  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  long  as  they 
themselves  suffered  no  ill  by  the  tyrant,  permitted  him  to 
oppress  all  others.  And  if  it  be  a  great  thing  to  have  been 
wounded  in  battle  by  the  Sabines,  to  have  killed  king 
Acron,  and  to  have  conquered  many  enemies,  we  may 
oppose  to  these  actions  the  battle  with  the  Centaurs  and 
the  feats  done  against  the  Amazons.  But  what  Theseus 
adventured,  in  offering  himself  voluntarily  with  young  boys 
and  virgins,  as  part  of  the  tribute  unto  Crete,  either  to  be 
a  prey  to  a  monster  or  a  victim  upon  the  tomb  of  Androgens, 
or,  according  to  the  mildest  form  of  the  story,  to  live  vilely 
and  dishonorably  in  slavery  to  insulting  and  cruel  men  ;  it 
is  not  to  be  expressed  what  an  act  of  courage,  magnanimity, 
or  justice  to  the  public,  or  of  love  for  honor  and  bravery, 
that  was.  So  that  methinks  the  philosophers  did  not  ill 
define  love  to  be  the  provision  of  the  gods  for  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  young ;  for  the  love  of  Ariadne,  above 
all,  seems  to  have  been  the  proper  work  and  design  of  some 
god  in  order  to  preserve  Theseus  ;  and,  indeed,  we  ought 
not  to  blame  her  for  loving  him,  but  rather  wonder  all  men 
and  women  were  not  alike  affected  towards  him ;  and  if  she 
alone  were  so,  truly  I  dare  pronounce  her  worthy  of  the 
love  of  a  god,  who  was  herself  so  great  a  lover  of  virtue 
and  goodness,  and  the  bravest  man. 

Both  Theseus  and  Romulus  were  by  nature  meant  for 
governors ;  yet  neither  lived  up  to  the  true  character  of  a 
king,  but  fell  off,  and  ran,  the  one  into  popularity,  the  other 
into  tyranny,  falling  both  into  the  same  fault  out  of  dif- 
ferent passions.  For  a  ruler's  first  end  is  to  maintain  his 
office,  which  is  done  no  less  by  avoiding  what  is  unfit  than 
by  observing  what  is  suitable.  Whoever  is  either  too  re- 
miss or  too  strict  is  no  more  a  king  or  a  governor,  but 
either  a  demagogue  or  a  despot,  and  so  becomes   either 
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odious  or  contemptible  to  his  subjects.  Though  certainly 
the  one  seems  to  be  the  fault  of  easiness  and  good-nature, 
the  other  of  pride  and  severity. 

If  men's  calamities,  again,  are  not  to  be  wholly  imputed 
to  fortune,  but  refer  themselves  to  differences  of  character, 
who  will  acquit  either  Theseus  of  rash  and  unreasonable 
anger  against  his  son,  or  Romulus  against  his  brother? 
Looking  at  motives,  we  more  easily  excuse  the  anger  which 
a  stronger  cause,  like  a  severer  blow,  provoked.  Romulus, 
having  disagreed  with  his  brother  advisedly  and  deliber- 
ately on  public  matters,  one  would  think  could  not  on  a 
sudden  have  been  put  into  so  great  a  passion ;  but  love 
and  jealousy  and  the  complaints  of  his  wife,  which  few 
men  can  avoid  being  moved  by,  seduced  Theseus  to  com- 
mit that  outrage  upon  his  son.  And  what  is  more,  Romu- 
lus, in  his  anger,  committed  an  action  of  unfortunate  con- 
sequence ;  but  that  of  Theseus  ended  only  in  words,  some 
evil  speaking,  and  an  old  man's  curse;  the  rest  of  the 
youth's  disasters  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  fortune  ;  so 
that,  so  far,  a  man  would  give  his  vote  on  Theseus's  part. 

But  Romulus  has,  first  of  all,  one  great  plea,  that  his 
performances  proceeded  from  very  small  beginnings  ;  for 
both  the  brothers  being  thought  servants  and  the  sons  of 
swine-herds,  before  becoming  freemen  themselves,  gave 
liberty  to  almost  all  the  Latins,  obtaining  at  once  all  the 
most  honorable  titles,  as  destroyers  of  their  country's 
enemies,  preservers  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  princes  of 
the  people,  founders  of  cities,  not  removers,  like  Theseus, 
who  raised  and  compiled  only  one  house  out  of  many,  de- 
molishing many  cities  bearing  the  names  of  ancient  kings 
and  heroes.  Romulus,  indeed,  did  the  same  afterwards, 
forcing  his  enemies  to  deface  and  ruin  their  own  dwellings, 
and  to  sojourn  with  their  conquerors ;  but  at  first,  not  by 
removal,  or  increase  of  an  existing  city,  but  by  foundation 
of  a  new  one,  he  obtained  himself  lands,  a  country,  a  king- 
dom, wives,  children,  and  relations.  And,  in  so  doing,  he 
killed  or  destroyed  nobody,  but  benefited  those  that  wanted 
houses  and  homes  and  were  willing  to  be  of  a  society  and 
become  citizens.  Robbers  and  malefactors  he  slew  not ; 
but  he  subdued  nations,  he  overthrew  cities,  he  triumphed 
over  kings  and  commanders.  As  to  Remus,  it  is  doubtful 
by  whose  hand  he  fell;  it  is  generally  imputed  toothers. 
His  mother  he  clearly  retrieved  from  death,  and  placed  his 
grandfather,  who  was  brought  under  base  and  dishonorable 
vassalage,  on  the  ancient  throne  of  -^neas,  to  whom  he 
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(lid  V()linil;irily  miiii}'  ^ood  ofliccis,  ])nt  iievcir  did  liini  liarm 
ovi'ii  iiijidviutoiitly.  JJut  Tlii'sous,  in  liis  forgelfuhicss  and 
iie<;U!(;t  ot*  tlio  (loininaiid  coiKMjrniiii^  tlui  Hag",  v/.m  S(;arc(,'ly, 
iiH'tliinks,  l)y  any  excuses,  or  Ixjfore  tiu^  most  indid^cnt 
jud^'es,  avoid  i\\i)  inii)utati()n  of  j)arri(;ide.  And,  indeed, 
one  of  the  Allic  wi'iters,  perceivinj^  it  to  be  very  hard  to 
make  an  excuse  for  this,  fei<^ns  that  ^Egeus,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sliip,  runniiif]^  liastily  to  tlie  Acropohs  to  see 
what  news,  shpped  and  fell  down,  as  if  he  had  no  servants, 
or  none  would  attend  him  on  his  way  to  the  shore. 

And,  indeed,  the  faults  committed  in  thera])es  of  women 
admit  of  no  plausible  excuse  in  ^J'iieseus.  First,  because 
of  the  often  repetition  of  the  crime  ;  for  he  stole  Ariadne,  An- 
tiope,  Anaxo  the  Tniezenian,  at  last  Helen,  when  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  she  not  marriageable;  she  a  child,  and  he  at 
an  age  past  even  lawful  wedlock.  Then,  on  account  of  the 
cause;  fortheTroezenian,  Lacedsemonian,  and  Amazonian 
virgins,  beside  that  they  were  not  betrothed  to  him,  were 
not  worthier  to  raise  children  b}^  than  the  Athenian  women, 
derived  from  Erechtheus  and'  Cecrops  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
suspected  these  things  were  done  out  of  wantonness  and 
lust.  Romulus,  when  he  had  taken  near  eight  hundred 
women,  chose  not  all,  but  only  Hersilia,  as  they  say,  for 
himself ;  the  rest  he  divided  among  the  chief  of  the  city ; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  respect  and  tenderness  and  justice 
shown  towards  them,  he  made  it  clear  that  this  violence 
and  injury  was  a  commendable  and  politic  exploit  to  es- 
tablish a  society ;  by  which  he  intermixed  and  united  both 
nations,  and  made  it  the  fountain  of  after  friendship  and 
public  stability.  And  to  the  reverence  and  love  and  con- 
stancy he  established  in  matrimony,  time  can  witness,  for 
in  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  neither  any  husband 
deserted  his  wife,  nor  any  wife  her  husband ;  but,  as  the 
curious  among  the  Greeks  can  name  the  first  case  of  par- 
ricide or  matricide,  so  the  Romans  all  well  know  that 
Spurius  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  put  away  his  wife, 
accusing  her  of  barrenness.  The  immediate  results  were 
similar ;  for  upon  those  marriages  the  two  princes  shared 
in  the  dominion,  and  both  nations  fell  vmder  the  same 
government.  But  from  the  marriages  of  Theseus  proceeded 
nothing  of  friendship  or  correspondence  for  the  advantage 
of  commerce,  but  enmities  and  wars  and  the  slaughter  of 
citizens,  and,  at  last,  the  loss  of  the  city  Aphidnse,  when 
only  out  of  the  compassion  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
entreated  and  caressed  like  gods,  they  escaped  suffering 
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what  Troy  did  by  Paris.  Theseus's  mother,  however,  was 
not  only  in  danger,  but  suffered  actually  what  Hecuba  did, 
deserted  and  neglected  by  her  son,  unless  her  captivity  be 
not  a  fiction,  as  I  could  wish  both  that  and  other  things 
were.  The  circumstances  of  the  divine  intervention,  said 
to  have  preceded  or  accompanied  their  births,  are  also  in 
contrast ;  for  Romulus  was  preserved  by  the  special  favor 
of  the  gods ;  but  the  oracle  given  to  ^geus  commanding 
him  to  abstain,  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  birth  of 
Theseus  was  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
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There  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  accounts  which  his- 
torfans  have  left  us  of  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta, 
that  scarcely  anything  is  asserted  by  one  of  them  which  is 
not  called  into  question  or  contradicted  by  the  rest.  Their 
sentiments  are  quite  different  as  to  the  family  he  came  of, 
the  voyages  he  undertook,  the  place  and  manner  of  his 
death,  but  most  of  all  when  they  speak  of  the  laws  he  made 
and  the  commonwealth  which  he  founded.  They  cannot, 
by  any  means,  be  brought  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  very 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  for  some  of  them  say  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Iphitus,  and  that  they  two  jointly 
contrived  the  ordinance  for  the  cessation  of  arms  during 
the  solemnity  of  the  Olympic  games.  Of  this  opinion  was 
Aristotle ;  and  for  confirmation  of  it,  he  alleges  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  one  of  the  copper  quoits  used  in  those  sports, 
upon  which  the  name  of  Lycurgus  continued  uneffaced  to 
his  time.  But  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  and  other 
chronologers,  computing  the  time  by  the  successions  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  pretend  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  much 
more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Timseus  conjectures  that  there  were  two  of  this  name,  and  in 
diverse  times,  but  that  the  one  of  them  being  much  more 
famous  than  the  other,  men  gave  to  him  the  glory  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  both  ;  the  elder  of  the  two,  according  to  him,  was 
not  long  after  Homer ;  and  some  are  so  particular  as  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  him.  But  that  he  was  of  great  antiquity 
may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  where  he 
makes  him  contemporary  with  the  Heraclidse.  By  descent, 
indeed,  the  very  last  kings  of  Sparta  were  Heraclidae  too ; 
but  he  seems  in  that  place  to  speak  of  the  first  and  more 
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iinniediato  successors  of  Ilcrculos.  But  notwithstanclinpj 
this  confusion  and  ohscuiity,  we  sliall  endeavor  to  eonijxjsc 
the  history  of  his  life,  adlierin<^  to  tliose  statements  wliieli 
are  least  contradicted,  and  d(;pending  upon  those  authors 
who  are  most  worthy  of  ci'cdit. 

The  poet  Simonides  will  have  it  that  Lycurf^us  was  the 
Bon  of  l*rytanis,  and  not  of  Kunomus  ;  but  in  tliis  opinion 
he  is  sin.L^uhir,  for  all  the  rest  deduce  the  genealogy  of  them 
both  as  follows : — 

Aristodomus. 

Patrocles. 

I 
Sous. 

Eurypon. 

Eunomus. 


Tolydectes  by  his  Lycurgus  by  Dionassa 

first  wife.  his  second. 

Dieuchidas  says  he  was  the  sixth  from  Patrocles  and  the 
eleventh  from  Hercules.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Sotis  certainly 
was  the  most  renowned  of  all  his  ancestors,  under  whose 
conduct  the  Spartans  made  slaves  of  the  Helots,  and  added 
to  their  dominions,  by  conquest,  a  good  part  of  Arcadia. 
There  goes  a  story  of  this  king  Soils,  that,  being  besieged 
by  the  Clitorians  in  a  dry  and  stony  place  so  that  he  could 
come  at  no  water,  he  w^as  at  last  constrained  to  agree  w^ith 
them  upon  these  terms,  that  he  would  restore  to  them  all 
his  conquests,  provided  that  himself  and  all  his  men  should 
drink  of  the  nearest  spring.  After  the  usual  oaths  and 
ratifications,  he  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  offered  to 
him  that  would  forbear  drinking  his  kingdom  for  a  reward ; 
and  wdien  not  a  man  of  them  was  able  to  forbear,  in  short, 
when  they  had  all  drunk  their  fill,  at  last  comes  king  Sous 
himself  to  the  spring,  and,  having  sprinkled  his  face  only, 
without  swallowing  one  drop,  marches  off  in  the  face  of 
his  enemies,  refusing  to  yield  up  his  conquests,  because 
himself  and  all  his  men  had  not,  according  to  the  articles, 
drunk  of  their  water. 

Although  he  was  justly  had  in  admiration  on  this  ac- 
count, yet  his  family  was  not  surnamed  from  him,  but  from 
his  son  Eurypon  (of  whom  they  were  called  Eurypontids) ; 
the  reason  of  which  was  that  Eurypon  relaxed  the  rigor  of 
the  monarchy,   seeking  favor    and    popularity  with  the 
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many.  They,  after  this  first  step,  grew  bolder ;  iiiid  the 
succeeding  kings  partly  incurred  hatred  with  their  people 
by  trying  to  use  force,  or,  for  popularity's  sake  and  through 
weakness,  gave  way ;  and  anarchy  and  confusion  long  pre- 
vailed in  Sparta,  causing,  moreover,  the  death  of  the  father 
of  Lycurgus.  For  as  he  was  endeavonng  to  quell  a  riot, 
he  was  stabbed  with  a  butcher's  knife,  and  left  the  title  of 
king  to  his  eldest  son,  Polydectes. 

He,  too,  dying  soon  after,  the  right  of  succession  (as  every 
one  thought)  rested  in  Lycurgus ;  and  reign  he  did,  until 
it  was  found  that  the  queen,  his  sister-in-law,  was  with 
child ;  upon  which  he  immediately  declared  that  the  king- 
dom belonged  to  her  issue,  provided  it  were  male,  and  that 
he  himself  exercised  the  regal  jurisdiction  only  as  his  guard- 
ian ;  the  Spartan  name  for  which  office  is  prodicus.  Soon 
after,  an  overture  was  made  to  him  by  the  queen,  that  she 
would  herself  in  some  way  destroy  the  infant,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  would  marry  her  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Abhorring  the  woman's  wickedness,  he  nevertheless  did 
not  reject  her  proposal,  but,  making  show  of  closing  with 
her,  despatched  the  messenger  with  thanks  and  expressions 
of  joy,  but  dissuaded  her  earnestly  from  procuring  herself 
to  miscarry,  which  would  impair  her  health,  if  not  endanger 
her  life ;  he  himself,  he  said,  would  see  to  it,  that  the  child, 
as  soon  as  born,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  By  such 
artifices  having  drawn  on  the  woman  to  the  time  of  her 
lying-in,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  she  was  in  labor,  he  sent 
persons  to  be  by  and  observe  all  that  passed,  with  orders 
that  if  it  were  a  girl  they  should  deliver  it  to  the  women, 
but  if  a  boy,  should  bring  it  to  him  wheresoever  he  were, 
and  whatsoever  doing.  It  so  fell  out  that  when  he  was  at 
supper  with  the  principal  magistrates  the  queen  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  boy,  who  was  soon  after  presented  to 
him  as  he  was  at  the  table  ;  he,  taking  him  into  his  arms, 
said  to  those  about  him,  "  Men  of  Sparta,  here  is  a  king 
born  unto  us  ; "  this  said,  he  laid  him  down  in  the  king's 
place,  and  named  him  Charilaus,  that  is,  the  joy  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  because  that  all  were  transported  with  joy  and  with 
wonder  at  his  noble  and  just  spirit.  His  reign  had  lasted 
only  eight  months,  but  he  was  honored  on  other  accounts 
by  the  citizens,  and  there  were  more  who  obeyed  him 
because  of  his  eminent  virtues,  than  because  he  was  regent 
to  the  king  and  had  the  royal  power  in  his  hands.  Some, 
however,  envied  and  sought  to  impede  his  growing  influence 
while  he  was  still  young ;  clfiefly  the  kindred  and  friends 
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of  tlio  qii(M^n-niotli(!r,  who  pretondod  to  liavo  boon  doalt 
"wiMi  injuriously,  llor  brother  L(!0)n(his,  in  a  warm  (lol)ate 
which  fell  out  betwixt  liini  and  Ijycurp:us,  went  so  far  as 
to  tell  hlin  to  his  face  that  lie  was  well  assured  that  ere 
lon^  lie  should  se(;  liini  king;  suggc^sting  suspicions  and 
preparing  the  way  for  an  accusation  of  hiin,  as  though  he 
liad  made  away  Avith  his  n(;])h(;w,  if  the  child  should  chance 
to  fail,  thougii  by  a  natural  death.  Words  of  the  like 
imi)ort  were  designedly  cast  abroad  by  the  queen-mother 
and  hvv  adherents. 

Troubled  at  this,  and  not  knowing  what  it  might  come  to, 
he  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  avoid  their  envy  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  to  travel  from  place  to  place  until  his 
nei)hew  came  to  marriageable  years,  and,  by  having  a  son, 
had  secured  the  succession  ;  setting  sail,  therefore,  with  this 
resolution,  he  first  arrived  at  Crete,  Avhere,  having  con- 
sidered their  several  forms  of  government,  and  got  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  men  among  them,  some  of 
their  laws  he  very  much  approved  of,  and  resolved  to  make 
use  of  them  in  his  own  country ;  a  good  part  he  rejected  as 
useless.  Among  the  persons  there  the  most  renowned  for 
their  learning  and  their  wisdom  in  state  matters  was  one 
Thales,  whom  Lycurgus,  by  importunities  and  assurances 
of  friendship,  persuaded  to  go  over  to  Lacedsemon  ;  where, 
though  by  his  outward  appearance  and  his  own  profession 
he  seemed  to  be  no  other  than  a  lyric  poet,  in  reality  he 
performed  the  part  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawgivers  in  the 
world.  The  very  songs  which  he  composed  w^ere  exhorta- 
tions to  obedience  and  concord,  and  the  very  measure  and 
cadence  of  the  verse,  conveying  impressions  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
listeners,  that  they  were  insensibly  softened  and  civilized, 
insomuch  that  they  renounced  their  private  feuds  and 
animosities,  and  were  reunited  in  a  common  admiration  of 
virtue.  So  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Thales  prepared 
the  way  for  the  discipline  introduced  by  Lycurgus. 

From  Crete  he  sailed  to  Asia,  with  design,  as  is  said,  to  ex- 
amine the  difference  betwixt  the  manners  and  rules  of  life  of 
the  Cretans,  which  were  very  sober  and  temperate,  and 
those  of  the  lonians,  a  people  of  sumptuous  and  delicate 
habits,  and  so  to  form  a  judgment ;  just  as  pihysicians  do 
by  comparing  healthy  and  diseased  bodies.  Here  he  had 
the  first  sight  of  Homer's  works,  in  the  hands,  we  may 
suppose,  of  the  posterity  of  Creophylus;  and,  having 
observed  that  the  few  loose  expressions  and  actions  of  ill 
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example  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  poems  were  much 
outweighed  by  serious  lessons  of  state  and  rules  of  morality, 
he  set  himself  eagerly  to  transcribe  and  digest  them  into 
order,  as  thinking  they  would  be  of  good  use  in  his  own 
country.  They  had,  indeed,  already  obtained  some  slight 
repute  among  the  Greeks,  and  scattered  portions,  as  chance 
conveyed  them,  were  in  the  hands  of  individuals ;  but 
Lycurgus  first  made  them  really  known. 

The  Egyptians  say  that  he  took  a  voyage  into  Egypt,  and 
that,  being  much  taken  with  their  way  of  separating  the 
soldiery  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  he  transferred  it  from 
them  to  Sparta,  a  removal  from  contact  with  those  employed 
in  low  and  mechanical  occupations  giving  high  refinement 
and  beauty  to  the  state.  Some  Greek  writers  also  record 
this.  But  as  for  his  voyages  into  Spain,  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  and  his  conferences  there  with  the  Gymnosophists, 
the  whole  relation,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  rests  on  the  single 
credit  of  the  Spartan  Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Hipparchus. 

Lycurgus  was  much  missed  at  Sparta,  and  often  sent 
for,  "  for  kings  indeed  we  have,"  they  said,  "  who  wear  the 
marks  and  assume  the  titles  of  royalty,  but  as  for  the 
qualities  of  their  minds,  they  have  nothing  by  which  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  their  subjects  ;  "  adding,  that 
in  him  alone  was  the  true  foundation  of  sovereignty  to  be 
seen,  a  nature  made  to  rule,  and  a  genius  to  gain  obedience. 
Nor  were  the  kings  themselves  averse  to  see  him  back,  for 
they  looked  upon  his  presence  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
insolence  of  the  people. 

Things  being  in  this  posture  at  his  return,  he  applied 
himself,  without  loss  of  time,  to  a  thorough  reformation, 
and  resolved  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  for  what  could  a  few  particular  laws  and  a  partial 
alteration  avail  ?  He  must  act  as  wise  physicians  do,  in 
the  case  of  one  who  labors  under  a  compUcation  of  diseases, 
by  force  of  medicines  reduce  and  exhaust  him,  change  his 
whole  temperament,  and  then  set  him  upon  a  totally  new 
regimen  of  diet.  Having  thus  projected  things,  away  he 
goes  to  Delphi  to  consult  Apollo  there  ;  which  having  done, 
and  offered  his  sacrifice,  he  returned  with  that  renowned 
oracle,  in  which  he  is  called  beloved  of  God,  and  rather  God 
than  man;  that  his  prayers  were  heard,  that  his  laws 
should  be  the  best,  and  the  commonwealth  which  observed 
them  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Encouraged  by 
these  things  he  set  himself  to  bring  over  to  his  side  the 
leading  men  of    Sparta,    exhorting  them  to  give  him  a 
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\\v]\m\\X,  baiid  in  liis  «;i('iit  iiii(l(n't:ikiiifr ;  lio  broko  it  first 
to  his  piiiticiilar  Iriciids,  and  tlicn  by  degrees  gained 
otliers,  and  animated  tlieni  all  to  i)nt  bis  design  in  exeeu- 
tion.  Wben  things  \V(!re  ripe  foi-  aetion,  he  gave  ordcirs 
to  thirty  of  the  prineii)al  men  of  Sparta  to  be  ready 
armed  at  the  market-place  by  break  of  day,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  striken  a  teri'or  into  the  o[)p()site  party,  ller- 
mippus  hath  set  down  the  names  of  twenty  of  the  most 
eminent  of  them ;  but  the  name  of  him  whom  Lycurgus 
most  confided  in,  and  who  was  of  most  use  to  him,  both 
in  making  his  laws  and  putting  them  in  execution  was 
Arthmiadas.  Things  growing  to  a  tumult,  king  Chari- 
laus,  apprehending  that  it  was  a  consj^jiracy  against  his 
person,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the 
Brazen  House ;  but,  being  soon  after  undeceived,  and 
having  taken  an  oath  of  them  that  they  had  no  designs 
against  him,  he  quitted  his  refuge,  and  himself  also  entered 
into  the  confederacy  with  them ;  of  so  gentle  and  flexible 
a  disposition  he  was,  to  which  Archelaus,  his  brother-king, 
alluded,  when,  hearing  him  extolled  for  his  goodness,  he 
said,  "  Who  can  say  he  is  anything  but  good  ?  he  is  so  even 
to  the  bad." 

Amongst  the  many  changes  and  alterations  which  Lycur- 
gus made,  the  first  and  of  greatest  importance  was  the 
establishment  of  the  senate,  which  having  a  power  equal 
to  the  kings'  in  matters  of  great  consequence,  and,  as  Plato 
expresses  it,  allaying  and  qualifying  the  fiery  genius  of  the 
royal  office,  gave  steadiness  and  safety  to  the  common- 
wealth. For  the  state,  which  before  had  no  firm  basis  to 
stand  upon,  but  leaned  one  while  towards  an  absolute 
monarchy,  wdien  the  kings  had  the  upper  hand,  and  an- 
other while  towards  a  pure  democracy,  when  the  people 
had  the  better,  found  in  this  establishment  of  the  senate  a 
central  weight,  like  ballast  in  a  ship,  which  always  kept 
things  in  a  just  equilibrium;  the  twenty-eight  always 
adhering  to  the  kings  so  far  as  to  resist  democracy,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  supporting  the  people  against  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  monarchy.  As  for  the  determinate 
number  of  twenty-eight,  Aristotle  states,  that  it  so  fell  out 
because  two  of  the  original  associates,  for  want  of  courage, 
fell  ofl:"  from  the  enterprise ;  but  Sphserus  assures  us  that 
there  were  but  twenty-eight  of  the  confederates  at  first ; 
perhaps  there  is  some  mystery  in  the  number,  which  con- 
sists of  seven  multiplied  by  four,  and  is  the  first  of  perfect 
numbers  after  six,  being,  as  that  is,  equal  to  all  its  parts. 
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For  my  part,  I  believe  Lycurgus  fixed  upon  the  number  of 
twenty-eiglit,  that,  the  two  kings  being  recl<:oned  amongst 
them,  they  miglit  be  tliirty  in  all.  So  eagerly  set  was  he 
upon  this  establishment,  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  obtain 
an  oracle  about  it  from  Delphi,  the  Rhetra,  which  runs  thus  : 
"After  that  you  have  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Ilelianius, 
and  to  Minerva  Ilellania,  and  after  that  you  have  ^^A/y/eV^ 
the  people  intopA?//c6',  and  obe'd  them  into  ohes^  you  shall 
establish  a  council  of  thirty  elders,  the  leaders  included, 
and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  apellazein  the  people  betwixt 
Babyca  and  Cnacion,  there  propound  and  put  to  the  vote. 
The  commons  have  the  final  voice  and  decision."  By 
phyles  and  obes  are  meant  the  divisions  of  the  people  ;  by 
the  leaders^  the  two  kings ;  apellazein^  referring  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  signifies  to  assemble ;  Babyca  and  Cnacion 
they  now  call  CEnus ;  Aristotle  says  Cnacion  is  a  river,  and 
Babyca  a  bridge.  Betwixt  this  Babyca  and  Cnacion,  their 
assemblies  were  held,  for  they  had  no  council-house  or 
building  to  meet  in.  Lycurgus  was  of  opinion  that  orna- 
ments were  so  far  from  advantaging  them  in  their  counsels, 
that  they  were  rather  an  hindrance,  by  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  business  before  them  to  statues  and 
pictures,  and  roofs  curiously  fretted,  the  usual  embellish- 
ments of  such  places  amongst  the  other  Greeks.  The 
people  then  being  thus  assembled  in  the  open  air,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  any  one  of  their  order  to  give  his  advice, 
but  only  either  to  ratify  or  reject  what  should  be  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  king  or  senate.  But  because  it 
fell  out  afterwards  that  the  people,  by  adding  or  omitting 
words,  distorted  and  perverted  the  sense  of  propositions, 
kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  inserted  into  the  Rhetra, 
or  grand  covenant,  the  following  clause :  "  That  if  the 
people  decide  crookedly  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  elders 
and  leaders  to  dissolve ; "  that  is  to  say,  refuse  ratification, 
and  dismiss  the  people  as  depravers  and  perverters  of 
their  counsel.  It  passed  among  the  people,  by  their  man- 
agement, as  being  equally  authentic  with  the  rest  of  the 
Rhetra,  as  appears  by  these  verses  of  Tyrtseus, — 

These  oracles  they  from  Apollo  heard, 
And  brought  from  Pytho  home  the  perfect  word : 
The  heaven-appointed  kings,  who  love  the  land. 
Shall  foremost  in  the  nation's  council  stand ; 
The  elders  next  to  them ;  the  commons  last ; 
Let  a  straight  Rhetra  among  all  be  passed. 

Although  Lycurgus  had,  in  this  manner,  used  all  the 
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quiilificaiions  posRil)lo  in  tlio  constitution  of  liis  common- 
wojiltli,  Y(^t  tliosc  wlio  succeeded  liim  found  tlio  olifrjircli- 
icjil  (^l(Mnent  still  too  stronf]^  and  dominai»t,  jind  to  check 
its  hi<;li  teniiun*  juid  its  violence,  put,  as  IMatosays,  a  bit 
in  its  nionlh,  wliicli  Avas  the  power  of  1  lie  (iphoi-i,  estal)lished 
ail  hundiHid  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Ivycui'gus. 
Klatus  nnd  liis  colleaf^ues  were  the  first  wlio  jiad  this 
dij^nity  conferi'ed  u[)on  them  in  the  i-ei<^n  of  kin^  'J'heo- 
l)ompus,  who,  when  his  queen  upl)raided  him  one  day  that 
he  would  leave  the  regal  power  to  his  children  less  than 
lie  had  received  it  from  his  ancestors,  said  in  answer,  *'No, 
greater;  for  it  will  last  longer."  For,  indeed  their  pre- 
rogative l)eing  thus  reduced  within  reasonable  bounds,  the 
SparUui  kings  w^ere  at  once  freed  from  all  further  jealousies 
and  consequent  danger,  and  never  experienced  the  calami- 
ties of  their  neighbors  at  Messene  and  Argos,  who,  by 
maintaining  their  prerogative  too  strictly,  for  want  of 
yielding  a  little  to  the  populace,  lost  it  all. 

Indeed,  whosoever  shall  look  at  the  sedition  and  misgov- 
ernment  which  befell  these  bordering  nations  to  whom  they 
were  as  near  related  in  blood  as  situation,  will  find  in  them 
the  best  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Ly- 
curgus.  For  these  three  states,  in  their  first  rise,  were 
equal,  or,  if  there  were  any  odds,  they  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
Messenians  and  Argives,  who,  in  the  first  allotment,  were 
thought  to  have  been  luckier  than  the  Spartans ;  yet  was 
their  happiness  of  but  small  continuance,  partly  the  t3n-an- 
nical  temper  of  their  kings  and  partly  the  ungovernableness 
of  the  people  quickly  bringing  upon  them  such  disorders, 
and  so  complete  an  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions, 
as  clearly  to  show  how  truly  divine  a  blessing  the  Spartans 
had  had  in  that  wise  lawgiver  who  gave  their  government 
its  happy  balance  and  temper.  But  of  this  I  shall  say  more 
in  its  due  place. 

After  the  creation  of  the  thirty  senators,  his  next  task, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  hazardous  he  ever  undertook,  was 
the  making  a  new  division  of  their  lands.  For  there  was 
an  extreme  inequality  amongst  them,  and  their  state  was 
overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  indigent  and  necessitous 
persons,  while  its  whole  wealth  had  centred  upon  a  very 
few.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  he  might  expel  from  the 
state  arrogance  and  envy,  luxury  and  crime,  and  those  yet 
more  inveterate  diseases  of  want  and  superfluity,  he  ob- 
tained of  them  to  renounce  their  properties,  and  to  consent 
to  a  new  division  of  the  land,  and  that  they  should  live  all 
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together  on  an  equal  footing ;  merit  to  be  their  only  road  to 
eminence,  and  tlie  disgrace  of  evil,  and  credit  of  worthy- 
acts,  their  one  measure  of  difference  between  man  and 
man. 

Upon  their  consent  to  these  proposals,  proceeding  at 
once  to  j)ut  tlieni  into  execution,  he  divided  tlie  country  of 
Laconia  in  general  into  thirty  tliousand  equal  shares,  and 
the  part  attached  to  the  city  of  Sparta  into  nine  tliousand  ; 
these  he  distributed  among  the  Spartans,  as  he  did  tlie 
others  to  the  country  citizens.  Some  authors  say  that  he 
made  but  six  thousand  lots  for  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and 
that  king  Polydorus  added  three  thousand  more.  Others 
say  that  Polydorus  doubled  the  number  Lycurgus  had 
made,  which,  according  to  them,  was  but  four  thousand 
five  hundred.  A  lot  was  so  much  as  to  yield,  one  year 
with  another,  about  seventy  bushels  of  grain  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  family,  and  twelve  for  his  wife,  with  a  suitable 
proportion  of  oil  and  wine.  And  this  he  thought  suffi- 
cient to  keep  their  bodies  in  good  health  and  strength ; 
superfluities  they  were  better  without.  It  is  reported, 
that,  as  he  returned  from  a  journey  shortly  after  the  divis- 
ion* of  the  lands,  in  harvest  time,  the  ground  being  new- 
ly reaped,  seeing  the  stacks  all  standing  equal  and  alike, 
he  smiled,  and  said  to  those  about  him,  "  Methinks  all  La- 
conia looks  like  one  family  estate  just  divided  among  a 
number  of  brothers." 

Not  contented  with  this,  he  resolved  to  make  a  division 
of  their  movables  too,  that  there  might  be  no  odious  dis- 
tinction or  inequality  left  amongst  them ;  but  finding  that 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  go  about  it  openly,  he  took 
another  course,  and  defeated  their  avarice  by  the  following 
stratagem :  he  commanded  that  all  gold  and  silver  coin 
should  be  called  in,  and  that  only  a  sort  of  money  made  of 
iron  should  be  current,  a  great  weight  and  quantity  of  which 
was  very  little  worth ;  so  that  to  lay  up  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  there  was  I'equired  a  pretty  large  closet,  and,  to  re- 
move it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  With  the  diffu- 
sion of  this  money,  at  once  a  number  of  vices  were  banished 
from  Lacedaemon ;  for  who  would  rob  another  of  such  a 
coin  ?  Who  would  unjustly^  detain  or  take  by  force,  or  ac- 
cept as  a  bribe,  a  thing  which  it  was  not  easy  to  hide,  nor  a 
credit  to  have,  nor  indeed  of  anj^  use  to  cut  in  pieces  ?  For 
when  it  was  just  red  hot,  they  quenched  it  in  vinegar,  and 
by  that  means  spoilt  it,  and  made  it  almost  incapable  of 
being  worked. 
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Ill  tli(j  iH'xl  i)l;t(;i',  1k!  (l(M;liire(l  iui  ouLhiwry  of  all  need- 
less and  su|)(mI1ii()Us  arts  ;  but  here  he  iiii<^ht  almost  have 
sparcnl  liis  jjroclaiiialioii ;  for  they  of  themscilvcs  would  have 
^•one  after  tlu;  <;()ld  and  silver,  the  money  which  remained 
l)ein<j^  not  so  proper  payment  for  curious  work  ;  for,  bein^ 
of  iron,  it  was  scarcely  [)ortal)le,  neitlier,  if  they  should  take 
the  means  to  export  it,  Avould  it  pass  amongst  tlie  other 
(ireeks,  mIio  ridiculed  it.  So  there  was  now  no  more  means 
of  purchasin,!;-  foreign  goods  and  small  wares ;  merchants 
sent  no  shiploads  into  Laconian  ports;  no  rhetoric-master, 
no  itinerant  fortune-teller,  no  harlot-monger,  or  gold  or 
silversmith,  engraver,  or  jeweller,  set  foot  in  a  country 
which  had  no  money ;  so  that  luxury,  deprived  little  by 
little  of  that  which  fed  and  fomented  it,  wasted  to  nothing 
and  died  away  of  itself.  For  the  rich  liad  no  advantage 
here  over  the  poor,  as  their  wealth  and  abundance  had  no 
road  to  come  abroad  by  but  were  shut  up  at  home  doing 
nothing.  And  in  this  way  they  became  excellent  artists  in 
common,  necessary  things ;  bedsteads,  chairs,  and  tables, 
and  such  like  staple  utensils  in  a  family,  were  admirably 
well  made  there  ;  their  cup,  particularly,  was  very  much  in 
fashion,  and  eagerly  bought  up  by  soldiers,  as  Critias  re- 
ports ;  for  its  color  was  such  as  to  prevent  water,  drunk 
upon  necessity  and  disagreeable  to  look  at,  from  being  no- 
ticed ;  and  the  shape  of  it  was  such  that  the  mud  stuck  to 
the  sides,  so  that  only  the  purer  part  came  to  the  drinker's 
mouth.  For  this,  also,  they  had  to  thank  their  lawgiver, 
wdio,  by  relieving  the  artisans  of  the  trouble  of  making  use- 
less things,  set  them  to  show  their  skill  in  giving  beauty  to 
those  of  daily  and  indispensable  use. 

The  third  and  most  masterly  stroke  of  this  great  law- 
giver, by  which  he  struck  a  yet  more  effectual  blow  against 
luxury  and  the  desire  of  riches,  was  the  ordinance  he  made, 
that  they  should  all  eat  in  common,  of  the  same  bread  and 
same  meat,  and  of  kinds  that  were  specified,  and  should 
not  spend  their  lives  at  home,  laid  on  costly  couches  at 
splendid  tables,  delivering  themselves  up  into  the  hands  of 
their  tradesmen  and  cooks,  to  fatten  them  in  corners,  like 
greedy  brutes,  and  to  ruin  not  their  minds  only  but  their 
very  bodies  which,  enfeebled  by  indulgence  and  excess, 
would  stand  in  need  of  long  sleep,  warm  bathing,  freedom 
from  work,  and,  in  a  word,  of  as  much  care  and  attendance 
as  if  they  were  continually  sick.  It  was  certainly  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  to  have  brought  about  such  a  result  as 
this,  but  a  greater  yet  to  have  taken  away  from  wealth,  as 
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Theophnisius  observes,  not  merely  the  property  of  being 
coveted,  but  its  very  nature  of  bein<^  weiiith.  For  the  ricli, 
being  obliged  to  go  to  the  same  table  with  the  poor,  could 
not  make  use  of  or  enjoy  tlieir  abundance,  noi*  so  much  as 
please  their  vanity  by  looking  at  or  displaying  it.  So  that 
the  coiTimon  proverb,  that  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  is 
blind,  was  nowhere  in  all  the  world  literally  verified  but 
in  Sparta.  There,  indeed,  he  was  not  only  blind,  but  like 
a  picture,  without  either  life  or  motion.  Nor  were  they 
allowed  to  take  food  at  home  first,  and  then  attend  the 
public  tables,  for  every  one  had  an  eye  upon  those  who  did 
not  eat  and  drink  like  the  rest,  and  reproached  them  with 
being  dainty  and  efteminate. 

This  last  ordinance  in  particular  exasperated  the  wealthier 
men.  They  collected  in  a  body  against  Lycurgus,  and 
from  ill  words  came  to  throwing  stones,  so  that  at  length 
he  was  forced  to  run  out  of  the  market-place,  and.  make  to 
sanctuary  to  save  his  life ;  by  good-hap  he  outran  all,  ex- 
cepting one  Alcander,  a  young  man  otherwise  not  ill  ac- 
complished, but  hasty  and  violent,  who  came  up  so  close 
to  him,  that  when  he  turned  to  see  who  was  so  near  him, 
he  struck  him  upon  the  face  with  his  stick,  and  put  out 
one  of  his  eyes.  Lycurgus,  so  far  from  being  daunted  and 
discouraged  by  this  accident,  stopped  short  and  showed 
his  disfigured  face  and  eye  beat  out  to  his  countrymen ; 
they,  dismayed  and  ashamed  at  the  sight,  delivered  Al- 
cander into  his  hands  to  be  punished,  and  escorted  him 
home,  with  expressions  of  great  concern  for  his  ill-usage. 
Lycurgus,  having  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  his 
person,  dismissed  them  all,  excepting  only  Alcander ;  and, 
taking  him  with  him  into  his  house,  neither  did  nor  said 
anything  severely  to  him,  but,  dismissing  those  whose 
place  it  was,  bade  Alcander  to  wait  upon  him  at  table. 
The  young  man,  who  was  of  an  ingenuous  temper,  without 
murnmring  did  as  he  was  commanded;  and  being  thus 
admitted  to  live  with  Lycurgus,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  in  him,  besides  his  gentleness  and  calmness  of 
temper,  an  extraordinary  sobriety  and  an  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, and  so,  from  an  enemy,  became  one  of  his  most 
zealous  admirers,  and  told  his  friends  and  relations  that 
Lycurgus  was  not  that  morose  and  ill-natured  man  they 
had  formerly  taken  him  for,  but  the  one  mild  and  gentle 
character  of  the  world.  And  thus  did  Lycurgus,  for- 
chastisement  of  his  fault,  make  of  a  wild  and  passionate 
3?ouDg  man  one  of  the  discreetest  citizens  of  Sparta. 
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Ill  iiicmory  of  tliis  accident,  I-.ycurgus  built  a  teinj)le  to 
Minerva,  smnanicd  Optilctis;  optiltis  l)ein<;  the  Doric  of 
tiicsc  parts  for  <>/>/if/i>//f/ttfs^i\uu\y().  Soiiuiautliors,  liowcver, 
ol' wiioiii  I)i()S(;()ri(l('S  is  one  (wiio  wrote;  a  ti'catisc  on  the 
connnonwciaitii  of  Si)aita),  say  that  lui  wjis  wounded,  in- 
deed, hut  (hd  not  h)se  his  eye  with  tlie  l)low ;  and  that  he 
built  the  t(Mii[)le  in  gratitude  for  the  cure.  J]e  this  as  it 
will,  certain  it  is,  that,  after  this  misadventure,  the  Lace- 
(laMiionians  made  it  a  rule  never  to  cari'y  so  much  as  a  staff 
into  their  ])ublic  assemblies. 

J>ut  to  return  to  their  public  repasts  ; — these  had  several 
names  in  (ij'cek  ;  the  Cretans  called  them  andr'ui^  because 
the  men  only  came  to  them.  The  Lacedcemonians  called 
them  plddltia^  that  is,  by  changing  I  into  c/,  the  same  as 
phlUtla^  love  feasts,  because  that,  by  eating  and  drinking 
together,  they  had  opportunity  of  making  friends.  Or 
perhaps  from  jd/wc/o,  parsimony,  because  they  were  so  many 
schools  of  sobriety ;  or  perhaps  the  first  letter  is  an  addi- 
tion, and  the  word  at  first  was  etUtia^  from  edode^  eating. 
They  met  by  companies  of  fifteen,  more  or  less,  and  each 
of  them  stood  bound  to  bring  in  monthly  a  bushel  of  meal, 
eight  gallons  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  figs,  and  some  very  small  sum  of  money  to 
buy  flesh  or  fish  with.  Besides  this,  when  any  of  them 
made  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  they  always  sent  a  dole  to  the 
common  hall ;  and,  likewise,  when  any  of  them  had  been 
a  hunting,  he  sent  thither  a  part  of  the  venison  he  had 
killed ;  for  these  two  occasions  were  the  only  excuses  al- 
lowed for  supping  at  home.  The  custom  of  eating  together 
was  observed  strictly  for  a  great  while  afterwards  ;  inso- 
much that  king  Agis  himself,  after  having  vanquished  the 
Athenians,  sending  for  his  commons  at  his  return  home, 
because  he  desired  to  eat  privately  with  his  queen,  was  re- 
fused them  by  the  polemarchs ;  which  refusal  when  he 
resented  so  much  as  to  omit  next  day  the  sacrifice  due  for 
a  war  happily  ended,  they  made  him  pay  a  fine. 

They  used  to  send  their  children  to  these  tables  as  to 
schools  of  temperance ;  here  they  were  instructed  in  state 
affairs  by  listening  to  experienced  statesmen ;  here  they 
learned  to  converse  with  pleasantry,  to  make  jests  without 
scurrility  and  take  them  without  ill  humor.  In  this  point 
of  good  breeding,  the  Lacedsemonians  excelled  particularly, 
but  if  any  man  were  uneasy  under  it,  upon  the  least  hint 
given,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  to  him.  It  was  cus- 
tomary also  for  the  eldest  man   in  the  company  to  say  to 
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each  of  them,  as  they  came  in,  "  Thronf^li  tliis  "  (pointing  to 
the  door),  "no  words  go  out."  When  any  one  had  a  desire 
to  he  admitted  into  any  of  these  httle  societies,  he  was  to 
go  tlirough  the  following  jirohation  :  each  man  in  the  com- 
pany took  a  little  hall  of  soft  hread,  which  they  were  to 
throw  into  a  deep  hasin,  which  a  waiter  carried  round  upon 
his  head;  those  that  liked  the  person  to  he  chosen  dropped 
their  ball  into  the  basin  without  altering  its  figure,  and 
those  who  disliked  him  pressed  it  betwixt  their  fingers,  and 
made  it  fiat ;  and  this  signified  as  much  as  a  negative 
voice.  And  if  tliere  were  but  one  of  tliese  flattened  pieces 
in  the  basin,  the  suitor  was  rejected,  so  desirous  were  they 
that  all  the  members  of  the  company  should  be  agreeable 
to  each  other.  The  basin  was  called  caddichus^  and  the 
rejected  candidate  had  a  name  thence  derived.  Their  most 
famous  dish  was  the  black  broth,  which  was  so  much 
valued  that  the  elderly  men  fed  only  upon  that,  leaving 
what  flesh  there  was  to  the  younger. 

They  say  that  a  certain  king  of  Pontus,  having  heard 
much  of  this  black  brotli  of  theirs,  sent  for  a  Lacedaemonian 
cook  on  purpose  to  make  him  some,  but  had  no  sooner 
tasted  it  than  he  found  it  extremely  bad,  w^hich  the  cook 
observing,  told  him,  "  Sir,  to  make  this  broth  relish,  you 
should  have  batlied  yourself  first  in  the  river  Eurotas." 

After  drinking  moderately,  every  man  v/ent  to  his  home 
without  lights,  for  the  use  of  them  was,  on  all  occasions, 
forbid,  to  the  end  that  they  might  accustom  themselves  to 
march  boldly  in  the  dark.  Such  was  the  common  fashion 
of  their  meals. 

Lycurgus  would  never  reduce  his  laws  into  writing ;  nay 
there  is  a  Rhetra  expressly  to  forbid  it.  For  he  thought 
that  the  most  material  points,  and  such  as  most  directly 
tended  to  the  public  welfare,  being  imprinted  on  the  hearts 
of  their  youth  by  a  good  discipline,  would  be  sure  to 
remain,  and  would  find  a  stronger  security,  than  any  com- 
pulsion would  be,  in  the  principles  of  action  formed  in  them 
by  their  best  lawgiver,  education.  And  as  for  things  of 
lesser  importance,  as  pecuniary  contracts,  and  such  like,  the 
forms  of  which  have  to  be  changed  as  occasion  requires,  he 
thought  it  the  best  way  to  prescribe  no  positive  rule  or 
inviolable  usage  in  such  cases,  willing  that  their  manner 
and  form  should  be  altered  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  time,  and  determinations  of  men  of  sound  judgment. 
Every  end  and  object  of  law  and  enactment  it  was  his 
design  education  should  effect. 
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Ono,  tlion,  of  llio  UlH^lras  was,  that  tlioir  laws  should  not 
bo  written  ;  another  is  particuilarly  levelled  a<(ainst  luxury 
and  (;xpensiveness,  for  by  it  it  was  ordained  that  tlie  (;i;il- 
in^s  of  their  h()us(^s  should  only  he  wrought  by  the  axe, 
and  their  <jjates  and  doors  sinootlied  only  by  the  saw.  Epani- 
inondas's  famous  dietuni  about  his  own  table,  that 
*' Treason  and  a  dinner  like  this  do  not  keep  company  to- 
gether," may  bo  said  to  have  been  anticipated  l)y  Lycurgus. 
Luxury  and  a  house  of  this  kind  could  not  well  be  com- 
panions. For  a  man  must  have  a  less  than  ordinary  share 
of  sense  that  would  furnish  such  plain  and  connnon  rooms 
with  silver-footed  couches  and  purple  coverlets  and  gfjld 
and  silver  plate.  Doubtless  he  had  good  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  proportion  their  beds  to  their  houses,  and 
their  coverlets  to  their  beds,  and  the  rest  of  their  goods 
and  furniture  to  these.  It  is  reported  that  king  Leoty- 
chides,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  so  little  used  to  the  sight 
of  any  other  kind  of  work,  that,  being  entertained  at 
Corinth  in  a  stately  room,  he  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  timber  and  ceiling  so  finely  carved  and  panelled,  and 
asked  his  host  whether  the  trees  grew  so  in  his  country. 

A  third  ordinance  or  Rhetra  was,  that  they  should  not 
make  war  often,  or  long,  with  the  same  enemy,  lest  that 
they  should  train  and  instruct  them  in  war,  by  habituating 
them  to  defend  themselves.  And  this  is  what  Agesilaus 
was  much  blamed  for,  a  long  time  after  ;  it  being  thought, 
that,  by  his  continual  incursions  into  Boeotia,  he  made  the 
Thebans  a  match  for  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  therefore 
Antalcidas,  seeing  him  wounded  one  day,  said  to  him,  that 
he  was  very  well  paid  for  taking  such  pains  to  make  the 
Thebans  good  soldiers,  whether  they  would  or  no.  These 
laws  were  called  the  Rhetras,  to  intimate  that  they  were 
divine  sanctions  and  revelations. 

In  order  to  the  good  education  of  their  youth  (which,  as 
I  said  before,  he  thought  the  most  important  and  noblest 
work  of  a  lawgiver),  he  went  so  far  back  as  to  take  into 
consideration  their  very  conception  and  birth,  by  regulating 
their  marriages.  For  Aristotle  is  wrong  in  saying,  that, 
after  he  had  tried  all  ways  to  reduce  the  women  to  more 
modesty  and  sobriety,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  them 
as  they  were,  because  that  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands, 
who  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  wars,  their 
wives,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  leave  absolute  mistresses 
at  home,  took  great  liberties  and  assumed  the  superiorijty ; 
and  were  treated  with  overmuch  respect  and  called  by  the 
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title  of  lady  or  queen.  The  truth  is,  he  took  in  their  case, 
also,  all  the  care  that  was  possible  ;  he  ordered  the  maidens 
to  exercise  themselves  with  wrestling,  running,  throwing 
the  quoit,  and  casting  the  dart,  to  the  end  that  the  fruit 
they  conceived  might,  in  strong  and  healthy  bodies,  take 
firmer  root  and  find  better  growth,  and  withal  that  they, 
with  this  greater  vigor,  might  be  tlie  more  able  to  undergo 
the  pains  of  child-bearing.  And  to  the  end  he  might  take 
away  their  over-great  tenderness  and  fear  of  exi)osure  to 
the  air,  and  all  acquired  womanishness,  he  ordei-ed  that  the 
young  women  should  go  naked  in  the  processions,  as  well 
as  the  young  men,  and  dance,  too,  in  that  condition,  at  cer- 
tain solemn  feasts,  singing  certain  songs,  whilst  the  young 
men  stood  around,  seeing  and  hearing  them.  On  these  oc- 
casions they  now  and  then  made,  by  jests,  a  befitting  re- 
flection upon  those  who  had  misbehaved  themselves  in  the 
wars  ;  and  again  sang  encomiums  upon  those  who  had  done 
any  gallant  action,  and  by  these  means  inspired  the 
younger  sort  with  an  emulation  of  their  glory.  Those  that 
were  thus  commended  went  away  proud,  elated,  and  grati- 
fied with  their  honor  among  the  maidens ;  and  those  who 
were  rallied  were  as  sensibly  touched  with  it  as  if  they  had 
been  formally  reprimanded ;  and  so  much  the  more,  be- 
cause the  kings  and  the  elders,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
city,  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed.  Nov  was  there  any- 
thing shameful  in  this  nakedness  of  the  yoimg  women ; 
modesty  attended  them,  and  all  wantonness  was  excluded. 
It  taught  them  simplicity  and  a  care  for  good  health,  and 
gave  them  some  taste  of  higher  feelings,  admitted  as  they 
thus  were  to  the  field  of  noble  action  and  glory.  Hence  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  think  and  speak  as  Gorgo,  for 
example,  the  wife  Leonidas,  is  said  to  have  done,  when 
some  foreign  lady,  as  it  would  seem,  told  her  that  the 
women  of  Lacedsemon  were  the  only  women  in  the  world 
who  could  rule  men ;  "  With  good  reason,"  she  said,  "  for 
we  are  the  only  women  who  bring  forth  men.'- 

These  public  processions  of  the  maidens,  and  their  ap- 
pearing naked  in  their  exercises  and  dancings,  were  incite- 
ments to  marriage,  operating  upon  the  young  with  the  rigor 
and  certainty,  as  Plato  says,  of  love,  if  not  of  mathematics. 
But  besides  all  this,  to  promote  it  yet  more  effectually, 
those  who  continued  bachelors  were  in  a  degree  disfran- 
chised by  law ;  for  they  were  excluded  from  the  sight  of 
those  public  processions  in  which  the  young  men  and 
maidens   danced  naked,  and,  in  winter-time,  the  ofiicers 
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conipollod  tlioin  to  in;ii-(;h  ii;ik(!(l  ilieiiisclvcs  roinul  llio 
market-place,  sinp;iiit;'  as  lliey  W(Mit  a  eorliiin  soii^-  to  their 
own  (lis^raee,  tluit  tliey  justly  sutl'ered  this  ])unishni(M)t 
for  disobey i  11  jj:  the  laws.  JNforeovcr,  they  were  denied  that 
respe(!t  and  observaiu^e  whieh  Vwo  y()uni;-er  men  ])aid  th<'ir 
elders  ;  and  no  man,  for  example,  found  fault  with  what 
was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  though  so  eminent  a  commander; 
upon  whose  ai)proach  one  day,  a  youiif^^  man,  instc^ad  of 
risinii^,  retained  his  seat,  remarking,  "No  child  of  yours 
will  make  room  for  me." 

In  their  marriages,  the  luisl)and  carried  off  his  bride  by  a 
sort  of  force ;  nor  were  their  brides  ever  small  and  of  ten- 
der years,  but  in  their  full  bloom  and  ripeness.  After 
this,  she  who  superintended  the  wedding  comes  and  clips 
the  hair  of  the  bride  close  round  her  head,  dresses  her 
up  in  man's  clothes,  and  leaves  her  upon  a  mattress  in 
the  dark ;  afterwards  comes  the  bridegroom,  in  his  every- 
day clothes,  sober  and  composed,  as  having  supped  at 
the  common  table,  and,  entering  privately  into  the  room 
where  the  bride  lies,  unties  her  virgin  zone,  and  takes 
her  to  himself;  and,  after  staying  some  time  together, 
he  returns  composedly  to  his  own  apartment,  to  sleep 
as  usual  with  the  other  young  men.  And  so  he  con- 
tinues to  do,  spending  his  days,  and,  indeed,  his  nights,  with 
them,  visiting  his  bride  in  fear  and  shame,  and  with 
circumspection,  when  he  thought  he  should  not  be  observed; 
she,  also,  on  her  part,  using  her  wit  to  help  and  find  favor- 
able opportunities  for  their  meeting,  when  company  was 
out  of  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  lived  a  long  time,  in- 
somuch that  they  sometimes  had  children  by  their  wives 
before  ever  they  saw  their  faces  by  daylight.  Their  inter- 
views, being  thus  difficult  and  rare,  served  not  only  for  con- 
tinual exercise  of  their  self-control,  but  brought  them  to- 
gether with  their  bodies  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  their 
affections  fresh  and  lively,  unsated  and  undulled  by  easy 
access  and  long  continuance  with  each  other  ;  while  their 
partings  were  always  early  enough  to  leave  behind  unex- 
tinguished in  each  of  them  some  remainder  lire  of  longing 
and  mutual  delight.  After  guarding  marriage  with  this 
modesty  and  reserve,  he  was  equally  careful  to  banish 
empty  and  womanish  jealousy.  For  this  object,  excluding 
all  licentious  disorders,  he  made  it,  nevertheless,  honorable 
for  men  to  give  the  use  of  their  wives  to  those  whom  they 
should  think  fit,  that  so  they  might  have  children  by  them ; 
ridiculing  those  in  whose  opinion  such  favors  are  so  unlit 
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for  participation  as  to  fight  and  shed  blood  and  go  to 
war  about  it.  Lycurgus  allowed  a  man  who  was  advanced 
in  years  and  had  a  young  wife  to  recommend  some  virtu- 
ous and  approved  young  man,  that  she  might  have  a  child 
by  him,  who  might  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  the  father, 
and  be  a  son  to  himself.  On  the  other  side,  an  honest  man 
who  had  love  for  a  married  woman  upon  account  of  her 
modesty  and  the  well-favoredness  of  her  children,  might, 
without  formality,  beg  her  company  of  her  husband,  that 
he  might  raise,  as  it  were,  from  this  plot  of  good  ground, 
worthy  and  well-allied  children  for  himself.  And  indeed, 
Lycurgus  was  of  a  persuasion  that  children  were  not  so 
much  the  property  of  their  parents  as  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, and,  therefore,  would  not  have  his  citizens 
begot  by  the  first-comers,  but  by  the  best  men  that  could 
be  found ;  the  laws  of  other  nations  seemed  to  him  very 
absurd  and  inconsistent,  where  people  would  be  so  solicit- 
ous for  their  dogs  and  horses  as  to  exert  interest  and  to 
pay  money  to  procure  fine  breeding,  and  yet  kept  their 
wives  shut  up,  to  be  made  mothers  only  by  themselves,  who 
might  be  foolish,  infirm,  or  diseased ;  as  if  it  were  not  ap- 
parent that  children  of  a  bad  breed  would  prove  their  bad 
qualities  first  upon  those  who  kept  and  were  rearing  them, 
and  well-born  children,  in  like  manner,  their  good  qualities. 
These  regulations,  founded  on  natural  and  social  grounds, 
were  certainly  so  far  from  that  scandalous  liberty  which 
was  afterwards  charged  upon  their  women,  that  they  knew 
not  what  adultery  meant.  It  is  told,  for  instance,  of 
Geradas,  a  very  ancient  Spartan,  that,  being  asked  by  a 
stranger  what  punishment  their  law  had  appointed  for 
adulterers,  he  answered,  "  There  are  no  adulterers  in  our 
country."  "  But,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  suppose  there 
were?"  "Then,"  answered  he,  "the  oft'ender  would  have 
to  give  the  plain titt'  a  bull  with  a  neck  so  long  as  that  he 
might  drink  from  the  top  of  Taygetus  of  the  Eurotas  river 
below  it."  The  man,surprised  at  this,  said,  "  Why,  'tis  im- 
possible to  find  such  a  bull."  Geradas  smilingly  replied, 
"  'Tis  as  possible  as  to  find  an  adulterer  in  Sparta."  So 
much  I  had  to  say  of  their  marriages. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  the 
child  as  he  thought  fit.;  he  was  obliged  to  carry  it  before 
certain  triers  at  a  place  called  Lesche ;  these  were  some  of 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  child  belonged  ;  their 
business  it  was  carefully  to  view  the  infant,  and,  if  they 
found  it  stout  and  well  made,  they  gave  order  for  its  rear- 
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insx,  jumI  iillotted  to  it  one  of  tlio  iiiiio  thousand  shares  ol 
hind  al)ovi3  numtioncd  for  its  inaintoiiaiice,  hut,  if  th(;y  found 
it  puny  and  ill-shaped,  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  what  Wius 
called  tlie  Ai)othetcU,  a  sort  of  chasm  under  Tay^etus ;  as 
thinking  it  neither  for  the  good  of  the  eliild  itself,  nor  for 
the  {)ul)lie  interest,  that  it  should  be  brought  up,  if  it  did 
not,  from  the  very  outset,  appear  made  to  be  liealthy  and 
vigorous.  Upon  the  same  account,  the  women  did  not 
bathe  the  new-born  children  with  water,  as  is  the  custom 
in  all  other  countries,  but  with  wine,  to  prove  the  temper 
and  complexion  of  their  bodies;  from  a  notion  they  had  that 
epileptic  and  weakly  children  faint  and  waste  away  upon 
their  being  thus  bathed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  a 
strong  and  vigorous  habit  acquire  firmness  and  get  a  temper 
by  it,  like  steel.  There  was  much  care  and  art,  too,  used 
by  tlie  nurses  ;  they  had  no  swaddling  bands ;  the  children 
grew  up  free  and  unconstrained  in  limb  and  form,  and  not 
dainty  and  fanciful  about  their  food  ;  not  afraid  in  the 
dark,  or  of  being  left  alono ,  and  without  peevishness,  or  ill- 
humor,  or  crying.  Upon  this  account,  Spartan  nurses  were 
often  bought  up,  or  hired  by  people  of  other  countries ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  she  who  suckled  Alcibiades  was  a 
Spartan ;  who,  however,  if  fortunate  in  his  nurse,  was  not 
so  in  his  preceptor ;  his  guardian,  Pericles,  as  Plato  tells 
us,  chose  a  servant  for  that  office  called  Zopyrus,  no  better 
than  any  common  slave. 

Lycurgus  was  of  another  mind ;  he  would  not  have  mas- 
ters bought  out  of  the  market  for  his  young  Spartans,  nor 
such  as  should  sell  their  pains ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  indeed, 
for  the  father  himself  to  breed  up  the  children  after  his 
own  fancy ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  seven  years  old  they 
were  to  be  enrolled  in  certain  companies  and  classes,  where 
they  all  lived  under  the  same  order  and  discipline,  doing 
their  exercises  and  taking  their  play  together.  Of  these, 
he  who  showed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  was  made 
captain  ;  they  had  their  eyes  always  upon  him,  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  underwent  patiently  whatsoever  punishment 
he  inflicted ;  so  that  the  whole  course  of  their  education 
v^^as  one  continued  exercise  of  a  ready  and  perfect  obedi- 
ence. The  old  men,  too,  were  spectators  of  their  perform- 
ances, and  often  raised  quarrels  and  disputes  among  them, 
to  have  a  good  opportunity  of  finding  out  tJieir  different 
characters,  and  of  seeing  which  would  be  valiant,  which  a 
coward,  when  they  should  come  to  more  dangerous  en- 
counters.     Heading    and  writing  they  gave  them,  just 
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enough  to  serve  their  turn  ;  their  chief  care  was  to  make 
them  good  subjects,  and  to  teach  them  to  endure  pain  and 
conquer  in  battle.  To  this  end,  as  they  grew  in  years,  their 
discipline  was  proportionately  increased ;  their  heads  were 
close-clipped,  they  were  accustomed  to  go  barefoot,  and  for 
the  most  part  to  play  naked. 

After  they  were  twelve  years  old,  they  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  wear  any  undergarment ;  they  had  one  coat  to 
serve  them  a  year ;  their  bodies  were  hard  and  dry,  with 
but  little  acquaintance  of  baths  and  unguents  ;  these  human 
indulgences  they  were  allowed  only  on  some  few  particular 
days  in  the  year.  They  lodged  together  in  little  bands 
upon  beds  made  of  the  rushes  which  grew  by  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eurotas,  which  they  were  to  break  off  with  their 
hands  without  a  knife;  if  it  were  winter,  they  mingled 
some  thistle-down  with  their  rushes,  which  it  was  thought 
had  the  property  of  giving  warmth.  By  the  time  they 
were  come  to  this  age  there  was  not  any  of  the  more  hope- 
ful boys  who  had  not  a  lover  to  bear  him  company.  The 
old  men,  too,  had  an  eye  upon  them,  coming  often  to  the 
grounds  to  hear  and  see  them  contend  either  in  wit  or 
strength  with  one  another,  and  this  as  seriously  and  with 
as  much  concern  as  if  they  were  their  fathers,  their  tutors, 
or  their  magistrates  ;  so  that  there  scarcely  was  any  time 
or  place  without  some  one  present  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  duty,  and  punish  them  if  they  had  neglected  it. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  always  one  of  the  best  and 
honestest  men  in  the  city  appointed  to  undertake  the  charge 
and  governance  of  them  ;  he  again  arranged  them  into  their 
several  bands,  and  set  over  each  of  them  for  their  captain 
the  most  temperate  and  boldest  of  those  they  called  Irens, 
who  were  usually  twenty  years  old,  two  years  out  of  the 
boys ;  and  the  oldest  of  the  boys,  again,  were  Mell-Irens, 
as  much  as  to  say,  who  would  shortly  be  men.  This  young 
man,  therefore,  was  their  captain  when  they  fought  and 
their  master  at  home,  using  them  for  the  offices  of  his 
house ;  sending  the  eldest  of  them  to  fetch  wood,  and  the 
weaker  and  less  able  to  gather  salads  and  herbs,  and  these 
they  must  either  go  without  or  steal ;  which  they  did  by 
creeping  into  the  gardens,  or  conveying  themselves  cun- 
ningly and  closely  into  the  eating-houses ;  it  they  were 
taken  in  the  fact,  they  were  whipped  without  mercy,  for 
thieving  so  ill  and  awkwardly.  They  stole,  too,  all  other 
meat  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  looking  out  and  watch- 
soig  all  opportunities,  when  people  were  asleep  or  more 
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careless  tlum  usual.  If  llicy  were  cauf^ht,  tliey  w(;re  not 
only  ])iuiisli(ul  with  wlii[)i)in<;^,  but  hunger,  too,  being  re- 
(Iuc(mI  to  their  ordinary  allowaiuM^,  "svhich  was  but  very 
slen(l(;r,  and  so  contrived  on  pur[)()se,  tliat  th(!y  niiglit  set 
about  to  help  themselves,  and  be  forced  to  exercise  their 
energy  and  address.  This  was  tlie  principal  d(;si^-n  of  their 
hard  fare;  there  was  another  not  inconsiderable,  that  they 
niig'ht  grow  taller  ;  for  the  vital  spirits,  not  being  ovei-bur- 
dened  and  oppressed  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment, which  necessarily  dischargers  itselfinto  thickness  and 
breadth,  do,  by  their  natural  lightness,  rise  ;  and  the  body, 
giving  and  yielding  because  it  is  pliant,  grows  in  height. 
The  same  thing  seems,  also,  to  conduce  to  beauty  of  shape; 
a  dry  and  lean  habit  is  a  better  subject  for  nature's  con- 
figuration, which  the  gross  and  over-fed  are  too  heavy  to 
submit  to  properly.  Just  as  we  find  that  women  Avho  take 
physic  whilst  they  are  with  child,  bear  leaner  and  smaller 
but  better-shaped  and  prettier  children  ;  the  material  they 
come  of  having  been  more  pliable  and  easily  moulded. 
The  reason,  however,  I  leave  others  to  determine. 

To  return  from  whence  we  have  digressed.  So  seriously 
did  the  Lacedaemonian  children  go  about  their  stealing, 
that  a  youth,  having  stolen  a  young  fox  and  hid  it  under 
his  coat,  suffered  it  to  tear  out  his  very  bowels  with  its 
teeth  and  claws  and  died  upon  the  place,  rather  than  let  it 
be  seen.  What  is  practised  to  this  very  day  in  Lacedse- 
mon  is  enough  to  gain  credit  to  this  story,  for  I  myself 
have  seen  several  of  the  youths  endure  whipping  to  death 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Diana  surnamed  Orthia. 

The  Iren,  or  under-master,  used  to  stay  a  little  with 
them  after  supper,  and  one  of  them  he  bade  to  sing  a  song, 
to  another  he  put  a  question  which  required  an  advised  and 
deliberate  answer  ;  for  example,  Who  was  the  best  man  in 
the  city  ?  What  he  thought  of  such  an  action  of  such  a 
man  ?  They  used  them  thus  early  to  pass  a  right  judgment 
upon  persons  and  things,  and  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
abilities  or  defects  of  their  countrymen.  If  they  had  not 
an  answer  ready  to  the  question.  Who  was  a  good  or  who 
an  ill-reputed  citizen,  they  were  looked,  upon  as  of  a  dull 
and  careless  disposition,  and  to  have  little  or  no  sense  of 
virtue  and  honor ;  besides  this,  they  were  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  what  they  said,  and  in  as  few  words  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  might  be  ;  he  that  failed  of  this,  or  answered 
not  to  the  purpose,  liad  his  thumb  bit  by  the  master.  Some- 
times the  Iren  did  this  in  the  presence  of  the  old  men  and 
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magistrates,  that  they  might  see  whether  he  punished  them 
justly  and  in  due  measure  or  not,  and  when  he  did  amiss, 
they  would  not  reprove  him  before  the  boys,  but,  when 
they  were  gone,  he  was  called  to  an  account  and  underwent 
correction,  if  he  had  run  far  into  either  of  the  extremes  of 
indifllgence  or  severity. 

Their  lovers  and  favorers,  too,  had  a  share  in  the  young 
boy's  honor  or  disgrace;  and  there  goes  a  story  that  one  of 
them  was  fined  by  the  magistrate,  because  the  lad  whom 
he  loved  cried  out  effeminately  as  he  was  fighting.  And 
though  this  sort  of  love  was  so  approved  among  them,  that 
the  most  virtuous  matrons  would  make  professions  of  it  to 
young  girls,  yet  rivalry  did  not  exist,  and  if  several  men's 
fancies  met  in  one  person,  it  was  rather  the  beginning  of 
an  intimate  friendship,  whilst  they  all  jointly  conspired  to 
render  the  object  of  their  affection  as  accomplished  as 
possible. 

They  taught  them,  also,  to  speak  with  a  natural  and 
graceful  raillery,  and  to  comprehend  much  matter  of 
thought  in  few  words.  For  Lycurgus,  who  ordered,  as  we 
saw,  that  a  great  piece  of  money  should  be  but  of  an  incon- 
siderable value,  on  the  contrary  would  allow  no  discourse 
to  be  current  which  did  not  contain  in  few  words  a  great 
deal  of  useful  and  curious  sense ;  children  in  Sparta,  by  a 
habit  of  long  silence,  came  to  give  just  and  sententious 
answers  ;  for,  indeed,  as  loose  and.  incontinent  livers  are 
seldom  fathers  of  many  children,  so  loose  and  incontinent 
talkers  seldom  originate  many  sensible  words.  King  Agis, 
when  some  Athenian  laughed  at  their  short  swords,  and 
said  that  the  jugglers  on  the  stage  swallowed,  them  with 
ease,  answered  him.  "  We  find  them  long  enough  to  reach 
our  enemies  with ; "  and  as  their  swords  were  short  and 
sharp,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  were  their  sayings.  They  reach 
the  point  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  hearers  better 
than  any.  Lycurgus  himself  seems  to  have  been  short  and 
sententious,  if  we  may  trust  the  anecdotes  of  him  ;  as  ap- 
pears by  his  answer  to  one  who  by  all  means  would  set  up 
a  democracy  in  Lacedsemon.  "Begin,  friend,"  said  he, 
"  and  set  it  up  in  your  family."  Another  asked  him  why 
he  allowed  of  such  mean  and  trivial  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
lie  replied,  "  That  we  may  always  have  something  to  offer 
to  them."  Being  asked  what  sort  of  martial  exercises  or 
combats  he  approved  of,  he  answered,  "  All  sorts,  except 
that  in  which  you  stretch  out  your  hands."  Similar  an- 
swers, addressed  to  his  countrymen  by  letter,  are  ascribed 
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to  him  ;  iis,  Ix'iiit^^  consulted,  how  they  nii^ht  h<*st  oppose 
(111  invasion  of  ilicir  (jneniies,  he  returned  this  answer,  "By 
t'oiiliiniin*;'  |)oor,  and  not  eovc^tin^  each  man  to  Ix;  greater 
than  iiis  Itiilow."  IJiMiii^  eonsnlted  again  whethin*  it  were 
requisite  to  enek)se  tlie  (;ity  witli  a  wall,  he  s(Mit  them 
word,  '''IMk;  eity  is  well  fortili(!(l  whi(;h  hatii  a  wall  of  men 
instead  of  hriek."  l>nt  whether  these  letters  are  eounterfeit 
or  not  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Of  their  dislike  to  talkativeness,  the  following  apoph- 
thegms are  evidence.  King  l^eonidas  said  to  one  who  held 
him  in  discourse  upon  some  useful  matter,  but  not  in  due 
time  and  i)lace,  "  Much  to  the  pur[)()se.  Sir,  elsewhere." 
King  Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  l)eing  asked  why 
his  uncle  had  made  so  few  laws,  answered,  "  Men  of  few 
words  require  but  few  laws."  When  one,  named  llecataeus 
the  sophist,  because  that,  being  invited  to  the  public  table, 
he  had  not  spoken  one  word  all  supper-time,  Archidamidas 
answered  in  his  vindication,  "  He  who  knows  how  to  speak, 
knows  also  when." 

The  sharp  and  yet  not  ungraceful  retorts  which  I  men- 
tioned may  be  instanced  as  follows.  Demaratus,  being 
asked  in  a  troublesome  manner  by  an  importunate  fellow, 
Who  was  the  best  man  in  Lacedsemon  ?  answered  at  last, 
"  He,  Sir,  that  is  the  least  like  you."  Some,  in  company 
wdiere  Agis  was,  much  extolled  the  Eleans  for  their  just 
and  honorable  management  of  the  Olympic  games;  "In- 
deed," said  Agis,  "  they  are  highly  to  be  commended  if  they 
can  do  justice  one  day  in  five  years."  Theopompus  an- 
swered a  stranger  who  talked  much  of  his  affection  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  said  that  his  countrymen  called  him 
Philolacon  (a  lover  of  the  Lacedaemonians),  that  it  had 
been  more  for  his  honor  if  they  had  called  him  Philopolites 
(a  lover  of  his  own  countrymen).  And  Plistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias,  when  an  orator  of  Athens  said  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  no  learning,  told  him,  "  You  say  true,  Sir ; 
we  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  none  of  your  bad 
qualities."  One  asked  Archidamidas  what  number  there 
might  be  of  the  Spartans,  he  answered:  "Enough,  Sir,  to 
keep  out  wicked  men." 

We  may  see  their  character,  too,  in  their  very  jests. 
For  they  did  not  throw  them  out  at  random,  but  the 
very  wit  of  them  was  grounded  upon  something  or  other 
worth  thinking  about.  For  instance,  one,  being  asked  to 
go  hear  a  man  who  exactly  counterfeited  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale,  answered,  "  Sir,  I  have  heard  the  nightingale 
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itself."  Another,  having  read  the  following  inscription 
upon  a  tomb, 

Seeking  to  quench  a  cruel  tyranny, 
They,  at  Solirus,  did  in  battle  die, 

said,  it  served  tlieui  right ;  for  instead  of  trying  to  quench 
the  tyranny,  they  should  have  let  it  burn  out.  A  lad,  being 
offered  some  game-cocks  that  would  die  upon  the  spot,  said 
that  he  cared  not  for  cocks  that  would  die,  but  for  such 
that  would  live  and  kill  others.  Another,  seeing  people 
easing  themselves  on  seats,  said,  "God  forbid  I 
should  sit  where  I  could  not  get  up  to  salute  my  elders." 
In  short,  their  answers  were  so  sententious  and  pertinent, 
that  one  said  well  that  intellectual  much  more  truly  than 
athletic  exercise  was  the  Spartan  characteristic. 

Nor  was  their  instruction  in  music  and  verse  less  care- 
fully attended  to  than  their  habits  of  grace  and  good-breed- 
ing in  conversation.  And  their  very  songs  had  a  life  and 
spi  rit  in  them  that  inflamed  and  possessed  men's  minds  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  ardor  for  action  ;  the  style  of  them  was 
plain  and  without  affectation ;  the  subject  always  serious 
and  moral ;  most  usually,  it  was  in  praise  of  such  men  as 
had  died  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  in  derision  of  those 
that  had  been  cowards  ;  the  former  they  declared  happy 
and  glorified  ;  the  life  of  the  latter  they  described  as  most 
miserable  and  abject.  There  were  also  vaunts  of  what 
they  would  do,  and  boasts  of  what  they  had  done,  varying 
with  the  various  ages,  as,  for  example,  they  had  three 
choirs  in  their  solemn  festivals,  the  first  of  the  old  men, 
the  second  of  the  young  men,  and  the  last  of  the  children ; 
the  old  men  began  thus : 

We  once  were  young,  and  brave,  and  strong ; 

the  young  men  answered  them,  singing : 

And  we're  so  now,  come  on  and  try ; 

the  children  came  last  and  said. 

But  we'll  be  strongest  by  and  by. 

Indeed,if  we  will  take  the  pains  to  consider  their  composi- 
tions, some  of  which  were  still  extant  in  our  days,  and  the 
airs  on  the  flute  to  which  they  marched  when  going  to 
battle,  we  shall  find  that  Terpander  and  Pindar  had  reason 
to  say  that  musing  and  valor  were  allied.  The  first  says 
of  Lacedgemon— - 
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And  IMndiir 


Tho  Hjicur  uiul  soii^'  ill  Ikt  do  nioot, 
And  .Jiistic,«j  walks  about  bur  street; 


CouncilM  of  wiHo  oldors  lioro, 

And  tlin  youii^  nuMi's  (;on(|uoriii><  spoar. 

And  dance,  and  son^',  and  joy  appear; 


botli  dcscribiiit;-  llic  Spiirlaiis  as  no  less  musical  than  war 
like  J  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets — 

With  Uu)  iron  storn  and  sharp, 
Comes  the  playing  on  the  harp. 

For,  indeed,  before  they  engai^ed  in  battle,  the  kin^  first 
did  sacrifice  to  tlie  Muses,  in  all  likelihood  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  manner  of  their  education,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment that  would  be  passed  upon  their  actions,  and  thereby 
to  animate  them  to  the  performance  of  exploits  that  should 
deserve  a  record.  At  such  times,  too,  the  Laceda3monians 
abated  a  little  the  severity  of  their  manners  in  favor  of 
their  young  men,  suffering  them  to  curl  and  adorn  their 
hair,  and  to  have  costly  arms  and  fine  clothes ;  and  were 
well  pleased  to  see  them,  like  proud  horses,  neigliing  and 
pressing  to  the  couj'se.  And,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  be  well-grown,  they  took  a  great  deal  of  care  of 
their  hair,  to  have  it  parted  and  trimmed,  especially 
against  a  day  of  battle,  pursuant  to  a  saying  recorded  of 
their  lawgiver,  that  a  large  head  of  hair  added  beauty  to  a 
good  face,  and  terror  to  an  ugly  one. 

When  they  were  in  the  field,  their  exercises  were 
generally  more  moderate,  their  fare  not  so  hard,  nor  so 
strict  a  hand  held  over  them  by  their  officers,  so  that  they 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  to  whom  war  gave  re- 
pose. When  their  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
the  enemy  near,  the  king  sacrificed  a  goat,  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  set  their  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  pipers 
to  play  the  tune  of  the  hymn  to  Castor,  and  himself  began 
the  paean  of  advance.  It  was  at  once  a  magnificent  and  a 
terrible  sight  to  see  them  march  on  to  the  tune  of  their 
flutes,  without  any  disorder  in  their  ranks,  any  discom- 
posure in  their  minds,  or  change  in  their  countenances, 
calmly  and  cheerfully  moving  with  the  music  to  the  deadly 
fight.  Men,  in  this  temper,  were  not  likely  to  be  possessed 
wdth  fear  or  any  transport  of  fur}^,  but  with  the  deliberate 
valor  of  hope  and  assurance,  as  if  some  divinity  w^ere 
attending  and  conducting  them.  The  king  had  always 
about  his  person  some  one  who  had  been  crowned  in  thQ 
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Olympic  games;  and  upon  this  account  a  Lacedsemonian 
is  said  to  liave  refused  a  considerable  present,  which  was 
oftei'ed  to  him  upon  condition  tliat  he  would  not  come  into 
the  lists ;  and  when  he  had  with  much  to-do  thrown  his 
antagonist,  some  of  the  spectators  saying  to  him,  "And 
now,  Sir  Lacedcemonian,  wliat  are  you  the  better  for  your 
victory?"  he  answered,  smiling,  "I  shall  fight  next  the 
king."  After  they  had  routed  an  enemy,  they  pursued 
him  till  they  were  well  assured  of  the  victory,  and  then 
they  sounded  a  retreat,  thinking  it  base  and  unworthy  of 
a  Grecian  people  to  cut  men  in  pieces,  who  had  given  up 
and  abandoned  all  resistance.  This  manner  of  dealing 
with  their  enemies  did  not  only  show  magnanimity,  but 
was  politic  too ;  for,  knowing  that  they  killed  only  those 
who  made  resistance,  and  gave  quarter  to  the  rest,  men 
generally  thought  it  their  best  way  to  consult  their  safety 
by  flight. 

Hippius  the  sophist  says  that  Lycurgus  himself  was  a 
great  soldier  and  an  experienced  commander.  Philoste- 
phanus  attributes  to  him  the  first  division  of  the  cavalry 
into  troops  of  fifties  m  a  square  body  ;  but  Demetrius  the 
Phalerian  says  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  he  made  all  his 
laws  in  a  continued  peace.  And,  mdeed,  the  Olympic  holy 
truce,  or  cessation  of  arms,  that  was  procured  by  his  means 
and  management,  inclines  me  to  think  him  a  kind-natured 
man,  and  one  that  loved  quietness  and  peace.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  Hermippus  tells  us  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  ordinance,  that  Iphitus  made  it,  and  Lycurgus  came 
only  as  a  spectator,  and  that  by  mere  accident  too.  Being 
there,  he  heard  as  it  were  a  man's  voice  behind  him,  blam- 
ing and  wondering  at  him  that  he  did  not  encourage  his 
countrymen  to  resort  to  the  assembly,  and,  turning  about 
and  seeing  no  man,  concluded  that  it  was  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  upon  this  immediately  went  to  Iphitus  and 
assisted  him  in  ordering  the  ceremonies  of  that  feast,  which, 
by  his  means,  were  better  established,  and  with  more  re- 
pute than  before. 

To  return  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Their  discipline  con- 
tinued still  after  they  were  full-grown  men.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  live  after  his  own  fancy  ;  but  the  city  was  a  sort 
of  camp,  in  which  every  man  had  his  share  of  provisions 
and  business  set  out,  and  looked  upon  himself  not  so  much 
born  to  serve  his  own  ends  as  the  interest  of  his  country. 
Therefore  if  they  were  commanded  nothing  else,  they  went 
to  see  the  boys  perform  their  exercises,  to  teach  them  some* 
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thinp^  useful  or  to  le;ini  it  themselves  of  those  who  knew 
blotter.  And  indccMl  one  of  tlie  greatest  and  high(!st  bless- 
iiii^s  Lycnrgns  proenrc^d  his  })eo|)l(;  was  th{;  al)nnd;ui(;e  of 
leisure  wlii(^h  proceeded  from  liis  forbidding-  to  thinn  the 
exercise  of  any  mean  and  mechanical  trade.  Of  th(;  money- 
malving  that  depends  on  trou])lesome  going  about  and  seeing 
peo[)le  and  doing  ])usiness,  they  had  no  need  at  all  in  a 
state  where  wealth  obtained  no  honor  or  respect.  The 
Helots  tilled  their  ground  for  them,  and  paid  them  yearly 
in  kind  the  appointed  quantity,  without  any  trouble  of 
theirs.  To  this  purpose  there  goes  a  story  of  a  Lacedae- 
monian who,  happening  to  be  at  Athens  Avhen  the  couils 
were  sitting,  was  told  of  a  citizen  that  had  been  fined  for 
living  an  idle  life,  and  was  being  escorted  home  in  much 
distress  of  mind  by  his  condoling  friends  ;  the  Lacedae- 
monian was  much  surprised  at  it  and  desired  his  friend  to 
show  him  the  man  who  was  condemned  for  living  like  a 
freeman.  So  much  beneath  them  did  they  esteem  the 
frivolous  devotion  of  time  and  attention  to  the  mechanical 
arts  and  to  money-making. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  upon  the  prohibition  of  gold  and 
silver,  all  lawsuits  immediately  ceased,  for  there  was  now 
neither  avarice  nor  poverty  amongst  them,  but  equality, 
where  every  one's  wants  were  supplied,  and  independence, 
because  those  wants  were  so  small.  All  their  time,  except 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  was  taken  up  by  the  choral 
dances  and  the  festivals,  in  hunting,  and  in  attendance  on 
the  exercise  grounds  and  the  places  of  public  conversa- 
tion. Those  who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age  were  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  market-place,  but  had  the  neces- 
saries of  their  family  supplied  by  the  care  of  their  relations 
and  lovers  ;  nor  was  it  for  the  credit  of  elderly  men  to  be 
seen  too  often  in  the  market-place;  it  was  esteemed  more 
suitable  for  them  to  frequent  the  exercise-grounds  and 
places  of  conversation,  where  they  spent  their  leisure  ra- 
tionally in  conversation,  not  on  money-making  and  market- 
prices,  but  for  the  most  part  in  passing  judgment  on  some 
action  worth  considering ;  extolling  the  good,  and  censur- 
ing those  who  were  otherwise,  and  that  in  a  light  and  sport- 
ive manner,  conveying,  without  too  much  gravity,  lessons 
of  advice  and  improvement.  Nor  was  Lycurgus  himself 
unduly  austere  ;  it  was  he  who  dedicated,  says  Sosibius, 
the  little  statue  of  Laughter.  Mirth,  introduced  seasonably 
at  their  suppers  and  places  of  common  entertainment,  was 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  sweetmeat  to  accompany  their  strict 
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and  hard  life.  To  conclude,  he  bred  up  his  citizens  in* 
such  a  way  that  they  neither  would  nor  could  live  by  them- 
selves ;  they  were  to  make  themselves  one  with  tlie  public 
good,  and,  clustering  like  bees  around  their  commander, 
be  by  their  zeal  and  public  spirit  carried  all  but  out  of 
themselves,  and  devoted  wholly  to  their  country.  What 
their'  sentiments  were  will  better  appear  by  a  few  of  their 
sayings.  Psedaretus,  not  being  admitted  into  the  list  of 
the  three  hundred,  returned  home  with  a  joyful  face,  well 
pleased  to  find  that  there  were  in  Sparta  three  hundred 
better  men  than  himself.  And  Polycratidas,  being  sent 
with  some  others  ambassador  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  being  asked  by  them  whether  they  came  in  a 
pi  ivate  or  in  a  public  character,  answered,  "  In  a  public, 
if  we  succeed  ;  if  not,  in  a  private  character."  Argileonis, 
asking  some  who  came  from  Amphipolis  if  bet*  son  Brasidas 
died  courageously  and  as  became  a  Spartan,  on  their  begin- 
ning to  praise  him  to  a  high  degree,  and  saying  there  was 
not  such  another  left  in  Sparta,  answered,  "  Do  not  say  so ; 
Brasidas  was  a  good  and  brave  man,  but  there  are  in  Sparta 
many  better  than  he." 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  of  those  who  were 
Lycurgus's  chief  aiders  and  assistants  in  his  plans.  The 
vacancies  he  ordered  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  best  and 
most  deserving  men  past  sixty  years  old,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  if  there  was  much  striving  for  it ;  for  what  more 
glorious  competition  could  there  be  amongst  men,  than  one 
in  which  it  was  not  contested  who  was  swiftest  among  the 
swift  or  strongest  of  the  strong,  but  who  of  many  wise  and 
good  was  wisest  and  best,  and  fittest  to  be  intrusted  for- 
ever after,  as  the  reward  of  his  merits,  with  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  with  power  over  the 
lives,  franchises,  and  highest  interests  of  all  his  country- 
men ?  The  manner  of  their  election  was  as  follows  :  The 
people  being  called  together,  some  selected  persons  were 
locked  up  in  a  room  near  the  place  of  election,  so  contrived 
that  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen,  but  could  only  hear 
the  noise  of  the  assembly  without ;  for  they  decided  this, 
as  most  other  affairs  of  moment,  by  the  shouts  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  done,  the  competitors  were  not  brought  in  and 
presented  all  together,  but  one  after  another  by  lot,  and 
passed  in  order  through  the  assembly  without  speaking  a 
word.  Those  who  were  locked  up  had  writing-tables  with 
them,  in  which  they  recorded  and  marked  each  shout  by 
its  loudness,  without  knowing  in  favor  of  which  candidate 
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each  of  ilioin  was  niado,  l)ut  merely  Unit  tliey  came  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  foi'lli.  lie;  wlio  was  found  to  liave 
tlic  most  and  lou(h*st  ac-clamalions  was  (h^clarcd  senator 
duly  cIcctiMl.  V\)()n  this  lie  liad  a  g'arland  set  n])on  his 
licad,  and  went  in  procession  to  all  tli(i  t(!in])l('s  to  f^lve 
tliaidvs  (o  tht!  i;()(ls;  a  f;r(;at  nund)(;r  of  young-  men  followed 
him  with  applauses,  and  women,  also,  sin^inj^  verses  in  his 
honoi",  and  extollinjj^  the  viilue  and  lia])i)in(jss  of  liis  life. 
As  he  went  round  the  city  in  this  manner,  each  of  his  rela- 
tions and  friends  set  a  tahle  before  him,  saying,  "  Tlie  city 
honors  you  with  this  banquet;"  but  he,  instead  of  accept- 
ing, passed  round  to  the  common  table  where  he  formerly 
used  to  eat,  and  was  served  as  before,  excepting  that  now 
he  had  a  second  allowance,  which  he  took  and  put  by.  By 
the  time  supper  was  ended,  the  women  who  were  of  kin  to 
him  had  come  about  the  door ;  and  he,  beckoning  to  her 
whom  he  most  esteemed,  presented  to  her  the  portion  he 
had  saved,  saying,  that  it  had  been  a  mark  of  esteem  to 
him,  and  was  so  now  to  her;  upon  which  she  was  triumph- 
antly waited  upon  home  by  the  women. 

Touching  burials,  Lycurgus  made  very  wise  regulations  ; 
for,  first  of  all,  to  cut  off  all  superstition,  he  allowed  them 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  cit}^,  and  even  round  about 
their  temples,  to  the  end  that  their  youth  might  be  accus- 
tomed to  such  spectacles,  and  not  be  afraid  to  see  a  dead 
bod}^,  or  imagine  that  to  touch  a  corpse  or  to  tread  upon 
a  grave  would  defile  a  man.  In  the  next  place,  he  com- 
manded them  to  put  nothing  into  the  ground  with  them, 
except,  if  they  pleased,  a  few  olive  leaves,  and  the  scarlet 
cloth  that  they  were  wrapped  in.  He  would  not  suffer  the 
names  to  be  inscribed,  except  only  of  men  who  fell  in  the 
wars,  or  women  who  died  in  a  sacred  office.  The  time,  too, 
appointed  for  mourning,  was  very  short,  eleven  days ;  on 
the  twelfth,  they  were  to  do  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  and  leave  it 
off ;  so  that  we  may  see,  that  as  he  cut  off  all  superfluity, 
so  in  things  necessary  there  was  nothing  so  small  and 
trivial  which  did  not  express  some  homage  of  virtue  or 
scorn  of  vice.  He  filled  Lacedsemon  all  through  with 
proofs  and  examples  of  good  condact;  with  the  constant 
sight  of  which  from  their  youth  up  the  people  would 
hardly  fail  to  be  gradually  formed  and  advanced  in  virtue. 

And  this  was  the  reason  why  he  forbade  them  to  travel 
abroad,  and  go  about  acquainting  themselves  with  foreign 
rules  of  morality,  the  habits  of  ill-educated  people,  and 
different  views  of  government.     Withal  he  banished  from 
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LacedaBmon  all  strangers  wlio  would  not  give  a  very  good 
reason  for  tlu^ir  eoniing  thillier;  not  because  lie  was  afiaid 
lest  tliey  should  inform  themselves  of  and  imitate  his  maimer 
of  government  (as  Thucydides  says),  or  learn  anything  to 
their  good;  but  rather  lest  they  should  introduce  some- 
thing contrary  to  good  manners.  With  strange  people, 
strange  words  must  be  adinitted ;  these  novelties  produce 
novelties  in  thought ;  and  on  these  follow  views  and  feel- 
ings Avhose  discordant  character  destroys  the  harmony  of 
the  state.  lie  was  as  careful  to  save  his  city  from  the 
infection  of  foreign  bad  habits,  as  men  usually  are  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  a  pestilence. 

Ilithei'to  I,  for  my  part,  see  no  sign  of  injustice  or  want 
of  equity  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  though  some  who  admit 
them  to  be  well  contrived  to  make  good  soldiers,  pronounce 
them  defective  in  point  of  justice.  The  Cryptia,  perhaps 
(if  it  were  one  of  Lycurgus's  ordinances,  as  Aristotle  says 
it  Avas),  gave  both  him  and  Plato,  too,  this  opinion  alike  of 
the  lawgiver  and  his  government.  By  this  ordinance,  the 
magistrates  despatched  privately  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
young  men  into  the  country,  from  time  to  time,  armed  only 
with  their  daggers,  and  taking  a  little  necessary  provision 
with  them ;  in  the  daytime,  they  hid  themselves  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  there  lay  close,  but  in  the  night  issued 
out  into  the  highways,  and  killed  all  the  Helots  they  could 
light  upon ;  sometimes  they  set  upon  them  by  day,  as  they 
were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  murdered  them.  As,  also, 
Thucydides,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  tells 
us,  that  a  good  number  of  them,  after  being  singled  out  for 
their  bravery  by  the  Spartans,  garlanded,  as  enfranchised 
persons,  and  led  about  to  all  the  temples  in  token  of  honors, 
shortly  after  disappeared  all  of  a  sudden,  being  about  the 
number  of  two  thousand ;  and  no  man  either  then  or  since 
could  give  an  account  how  they  came  by  their  deaths. 
And  Aristotle,  in  particular,  adds,  that  the  ephori,  so  soon 
as  they  were  entered  into  their  office,  used  to  declare  war 
against  them,  that  they  might  be  massacred  without  a 
breach  of  religion.  It  is  confessed,  on  all  hands, -that  the 
Spartans  dealt  with  them  very  hardly ;  for  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  force  them  to  drink  to  excess,  and  to  lead  them  in 
that  condition  into  tl^eir  public  halls,  that  the  children 
might  see  what  a  sight  a  drunken  man  is  ;  they  made  them 
to  dance  low  dances,  and  sing  ridiculous  songs,  forbidding 
them  expressly  to  meddle  with  any  of  a  better  kin^J.  And 
accordingly,  when  the  Thebans  made  their  invasion  into 
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Tjjiconiii,  and  took  Ji  «;rtiiit  iiiiinberof  Uk;  IIcloLs,  tli(;y  could 
by  no  means  pcnsuade  Iheni  to  sin<^  tin;  verses  of  Ter- 
pander,  Alenian,  or  Si)endon,  "For,"  said  they,  "the 
masters  do  not  like  it."  So  that  it  was  truly  ()l)serv(Ml  by 
one,  tliat  in  Sparta  he  who  was  fnti)  was  most  so,  and  he 
that  was  a  slave  there,  the  greatest  slave  in  the  world. 
For  my  ])ai-t,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  outrages  and 
cruelties  began  to  be  exercised  in  Sj)arta  at  a  later  time, 
especially  after  tlie  great  earthquake,  when  the  Helots 
made  a  general  insurrection,  and,  joining  with  the  Mes- 
senians,  laid  the  country  waste,  and  brought  the  greatest 
danger  upon  the  city.  For  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
ascribe  to  Lycurgus  so  Avicked  and  barbarous  a  course, 
judging  of  him  from  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  and 
justice  upon  all  other  occasions;  to  which  the  oracle  also 
testified. 

When  he  perceived  that  his  more  important  institutions 
had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  that  custom 
had  rendered  them  familiar  and  easy,  that  his  commonwealth 
was  now  grown  up  and  able  to  go  alone,  then,  as  Plato  some- 
where tells  us,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  when  first  he  saw  it 
existing  and  beginning  its  motion,  felt  joy,  even  so  Lycurgus, 
viewing  with  joy  and  satisfaction  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
his  political  structure,  now  fairly  at  work  and  in  motion,  con- 
ceived the  thought  to  make  it  immortal  too,  and,  as  far  as 
human  forecast  could  reach,  to  deliver  it  down  unchangeable 
to  posterity.  He  called  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  all  the 
people,  and  told  them  that  he  now  thought  everything  reason- 
ably well  established,  both  for  the  happiness  and  the  virtue  of 
the  state  ;  but  that  there  was  one  thing  still  behind,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  he  thought  not  fit  to  impart  until 
he  had  consulted  the  oracle ;  in  the  mean  time,  his  desire 
was  that  they  would  observe  the  laws  without  any  the  least 
alteration  until  his  return,  and  then  he  would  do  as  the  god 
should  direct  him.  They  all  consented  readily,  and  bade 
him  hasten  his  journey  ;  but,  before  he  departed,  he 
administered  an  oath  to  the  two  kings,  the  senate,  and  the 
whole  commons,  to  abide  by  and  maintain  the  established 
form  of  politv  until  Lycurgus  should  be  come  back.  This 
done,  he  set  out  for  Delphi,  and,  having  sacrificed  to  Apollo, 
asked  him  whether  the  laws  he  had  established  were  good, 
and  sufiicient  for  a  people's  happiness  and  virtue.  The 
oracle  answered  that  the  laws  were  excellent,  and  that  the 
people,  while  it  observed  them,  should  live  in  the  height 
of  renown.     Lycurgus  took  the  oracle  in  writing,  and  sent 
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it  over  to  Sparta;  and,  having  sacrificed  the  second  time 
to  Apollo,  and  taken  leave  of  his  friends  and  his  son,  he 
resolved  that  the  Spartans  should  not  be  released  from  the 
oath  they  had  taken,  and  that  he  would,  of  his  own  act, 
close  his  life  where  he  was.  lie  was  now  about  that 
age  in  which  life  was  still  tolerable,  and  yet  might  be 
quitted  without  regret.  Everything,  moreover,  about  him 
was  in  a  sufficiently  prosperous  condition.  He  therefore 
made  an  end  of  himself  by  a  total  abstinence  from  food, 
thinking  it  a  statesman's  duty  to  make  his  very  death,  if 
possible,  an  act  of  service  to  the  state,  and  even  in  the  end 
of  his  life  to  give  some  example  of  virtue  and  effect  some 
useful  purpose.  He  would,  on  the  one  hand,  crown  and 
consummate  his  own  happiness  by  a  death  suitable  to  so 
hoiioral)le  a  life,  and  on  the  other  hand,  would  secure  to 
his  countrymen  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  obtaining  for  them,  since  they  had  solemnly 
sworn  the  maintenance  of  his  institutions  until  his  return. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for  the  city  of 
Lacedsemon  continued  the  chief  city  of  all  Greece  for  the 
space  of  five  hundred  years,  in  strict  observance  of  Lycur- 
gus's  laws  ;  in  all  which  time  there  was  no  manner  of 
alteration  made,  during  the  reign  of  fourteen  kings  down 
to  the  time  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus.  For  the  new 
creation  of  the  ephori,  though  thought  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
people,  was  so  far  from  diminishing,  that  it  very  much 
heightened,  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  government. 
In  the  time  of  Agis,  gold  and  silver  first  flowed  into 
Sparta,  and  with  them  all  those  mischiefs  which  attend  the 
immoderate  desire  of  riches.  Lysander  promoted  this  dis- 
order ;  for  by  bringing  in  rich  spoils  from  the  wars,  although 
himself  incorrupt,  he  yet  by  this  means  filled  his  country 
with  avarice  and  luxury,  and  subverted  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus ;  so  long  as  which  were  in  force, 
the  aspect  presented  by  Sparta  was  rather  that  of  a  rule 
of  life  followed  by  one  wise  and  temperate  man,  than  of 
the  political  government  of  a  nation.  And  as  the  poets 
feign  of  Hercules,  that,  with  his  lion's  skin  and  his  club,  he 
went  over  the  world,  punishing  lawless  and  cruel  tyrants, 
so  may  it  be  said  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that,  with  a  com- 
mon staff  and  a  coarse  coat,  they  gained  the  willing  and 
joyful  obedience  of  Greece,  through  whose  whole  extent 
they  suppressed  unjust  usurpations  and  despotisms,  arbi- 
trated in  war,  and  composed  civil  dissensions ;  and  this 
often  without  so  much  as  taking  down  one  buckler,  but 
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baroly  l)y  scMidin^  soinoone  single  deputy  to  w1k)S(!  direction 
Jill  lit  oiH'i;  siibiiiitt(!(l,  liive  bees  swiinning  and  tjiking  their 
pliKU's  around  tlicir  j)rince.  Such  a  fund  of  oi(l(;r  and 
e([uity,  iMiougli  and  to  spare  for  (jthers,  existed  in  tlieir 
state. 

And  tliorcfore  T  cannot  but  wonder  at  tliose  who  say  that 
the  S[)arlans   were  good  sul)j(!ets,  but  Ijad  govei-nors,  and 
for  proof  of  it  allege  a  saying  of  king  Theopompus,  who 
Avhen  one  said  tliat  Sparta  held  np  so  long  because  their 
kings  could  connnand  so  well,  replied,  "  Nay,  rather  because 
the  people  know  so  well  how  to  obey."     For  people  do  not 
obey,  unless  rulers  know  how  to  command ;  obedience  is  a 
lesson   taught  by   commanders.      A   true   leader   himself 
creates  the  obedience  of  his  own  followers  ;  as  it  is  the  last 
attainment  in  the  ai't  of  riding  to  make  a  horse  gentle  and 
tractable,  so  is  it  of  the  science  of  government,  to  inspire 
men  with  a  willingness   to  obey.      The   Lacedsemonians 
inspiredmen  not  with   a   mere   willingness,   but  with   an 
absolute  desire  to  be  their  subjects.     For  they  did  not  send 
petitions  to  them  for  ships  or  money,  or  a  supply  of  armed 
men,   but   only   for   a   Spartan   commander ;  and,   having 
obtained  one,  used  him  with  honor  and  reverence ;  so  the 
Sicilians  behaved  to  Gylippus,  the  Chalcidians  to  Brasidas, 
and  all  the  Greeks  in  Asia  to  Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and 
Agesilaus  ;  they  styled  them  the  composers  and  chasteners 
of  each  people  or  prince  they  were  sent  to,  and  had  their 
eyes  always  fixed  upon  the  city  of  Sparta  itself,  as  the  per- 
fect model  of  good  manners  and  wise  government.     The 
rest  seemed  as  scholars,  they  the  masters  of  Greece ;  and 
to  this  Stratonicus  pleasantly  alluded,  when  in  jest  he  pre- 
tended to  make  a  law  that  the  Athenians  should  conduct 
religious  processions  and  the  mysteries,  the  Eleans  should 
preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  and,  if  either  did  amiss,  the 
Lacedsemonians  be  beaten.    Antisthenes,  too,  one   of  the 
scholars  of  Socrates,  said,  in  earnest,  of  the  Thebans,  when 
they  were  elated  by  their  victory  at  Leuctra,  that  they 
looked  like  schoolboys  who  had  beaten  their  master. 

However,  it  was  not  the  design  of  Lycurgus  that  his  city 
should  govern  a  great  many  others ;  he  thought  rather  that 
the  happiness  of  a  state,  as  a  private  man,  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  in  the  concord  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  his  aim,  therefore,  in  all  his  arrangements,  was  to 
make  and  keep  them  free- minded,  self-dependent,  and  tem- 
perate. And  therefore  all  those  who  have  written  well  on 
politics,  as  Plato,  Diogenes,  and  Zeno,  have  taken  Lycur- 
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frus  for  their  model,  leaving  behind  them,  however,  mere 
projects  and  words  ;  whereas  Lycurgus  was  the  author,  not 
in  writing  but  in  reality,  of  a  government  which  none  else 
could  so  much  as  copy;  and  while  men  in  general  liave 
treated  the  individual  philosophic  character  as  unattain- 
able, he,  by  the  example  of  a  complete  philosophic  state, 
raised  himself  high  above  all  other  lawgivers  of  Greece. 
And  so  Aristotle  says  they  did  him  less  honor  at  Lacedse- 
mon  after  his  death  than  he  deserved,  although  he  has  a 
temple  there,  and  they  offer  sacrifices  yearly  to  him  as  to 
a  god. 

It  is  reported  that  when  his  bones  were  brought  home  to 
Sparta  his  tomb  was  struck  with  lightning,  an  accident 
which  befell  no  eminent  person  but  himself  and  Euripides, 
who  was  buried  at  Arethusa  in  Macedonia;  and  it  may 
serve  that  poet's  admirers  as  a  testimony  in  his  favor,  that 
he  had  in  this  the  same  fate  with  that  holy  man  and  favorite 
of  the  gods.  Some  say  Lycurgus  died  in  Cirrha ;  Apollo- 
themis  says,  after  he  had  come  to  Elis ;  Timeeus  and  Aris- 
toxenus,  that  he  ended  his  life  in  Crete ;  Aristoxenus  adds 
that  his  tomb  is  shown  by  the  Cretans  in  the  district  of 
Pergamus,  near  the  strangers'  road.  He  left  an  only  son, 
Antiorus,  on  whose  death  without  issue  his  family  became 
extinct.  But  his  relations  and  friends  kept  up  an  annual 
commemoration  of  him  down  to  a  long  time  after  ;  and  the 
days  of  the  meeting  were  called  Lycurgides.  Aristocrates, 
the  son  of  Hipparchus,  says  that  he  died  in  Crete,  and  that 
his  Cretan  friends,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request, 
when  they  had  burned  his  body,  scattered  the  ashes  into 
the  sea ;  for  fear  lest,  if  his  relics  should  be  transported  to 
Lacedsemon,  the  people  might  pretend  to  be  released  from 
their  oaths,  and  make  innovations  in  the  government. 
Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  life  and  actions  of  Ly- 
curgus. 
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TnouGii  the  pedigrees  of  noble  families  of  Rome  go  back 
in  exact  form  as  far  as  Numa  Pompilius,  yet  there  is  great 
diversity  amongst  historians  concerning  the  time  in  which 
he  reigned ;  a  certain  writer  called  Clodius,  in  a  book  of 
his  entitled  Strictures  on  Chronology,  avers  that  the  ancient 
registers  of  Rome  were  lost  when  the  city  was  sacked  by 
the  Gauls,  and  that  those  which  are  now  extant  were  coun- 
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terfeited,  to  flatter  and  serve  the  humor  of  some  men  who 
wished  to  have  themselves  derived  from  some  ancient  and 
noble  lineage,  though  in  reality  with  no  claim  to  it.  And 
though  it  be  commonly  reported  that  Numa  was  a  scholar 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  ]*ythagoras,  yet  it  is  again 
contradicted  by  others,  who  affirm  that  he  was  ac([uaiiited 
with  neither  the  Greek  language  nor  learning,  and  that  he 
was  a  person  of  that  natural  talent  and  ability  as  of  him- 
self to  attain  to  virtue,  or  else  that  he  found  some  bar- 
barian instructor  superior  to  Pythagoras.  Some  affirm, 
also,  chat  Pythagoras  was  not  contemporary  with  Numa, 
but  lived  at  least  five  generations  after  him  ;  and  that  some 
other  Pythagoras,  a  native  of  Sparta,  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  in  the  third  year  of  which  Numa  became  king, 
won  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  race,  might,  in  his  travel 
through  Italy,  have  gained  acquaintance  with  Numa,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom  ;  whence  it 
comes  that  many  Laconian  laws  and  customs  appear 
amongst  the  Roman  institutions.  Yet,  in  any  case,  Numa 
was  descended  of  the  Sabines,  who  declare  themselves  to 
be  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  chronology,  in 
general,  is  uncertain ;  especially  when  fixed  by  the  lists  of 
victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  published  at  a 
late  period  by  Hippias  the  Elean,  and  rest  on  no  positive 
authority.  Commencing,  however,  at  a  convenient  point, 
we  will  proceed  to  give  the  most  noticeable  events  that  are 
recorded  of  the  life  of  Numa. 

It  was  the  thirty-seventh  year,  counted  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  when  Romulus,  then  reigning,  did,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  month  of  July,  called  the  Caprotine  Nones, 
offer  a  public  sacrifice  at  the  Goat's  Marsh,  in  presence  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Suddenly  the  sky  was 
darkened,  a  thick  cloud  of  storm  and  rain  settled  on  the 
earth ;  the  common  people  fled  in  affright,  and  were  dis- 
persed; and  in  this  whirlwind  Romulus  disappeared,  his 
body  being  never  found  either  living  or  dead.  A  foul  sus- 
picion presently  attached  to  the  patricians,  and  rumors 
were  current  among  the  people  as  if  that  they,  weary  of 
kingly  government,  and  exasperated  of  late  by  the  imperi- 
ous deportment  of  Romulus  towards  them  had  plotted 
against  his  life  and  made  him  away,  that  so  they  might 
assume  the  authority  and  government  into  their  own 
hands.  This  suspicion  they  sought  to  turn  aside  by  de- 
creeing divine  honors  to  Romulus,  as  to  one  not  dead  but 
translated  to  a  higher  condition.     And  Proculus,  a  man  oi 
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note,  took  oath  that  he  saw  Romuhis  caught  up  into  heaven 
in  his  arms  and  vestments,  and  heard  him,  as  he  ascended, 
cry  out  that  tliey  should' liereafter  style  him  by  the  name 
of  Quirinus. 

This  trouble,  being  appeased,  was  followed  by  another, 
about  the  election  of  a  new  king ;  for  the  minds  of  the 
original  Romans  and  the  new  inhabitants  were  not  as  yet 
grown  into  that  perfect  unity  of  temper,  but  that  there 
were  diversities  of  factions  amongst  the  commonalty,  and 
jealousies  and  emulations  amongst  the  senators ;  for 
though  all  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  king,  yet 
what  person  or  of  which  nation  was  matter  of  dispute. 
For  those  who  had  been  builders  of  the  city  with  Romulus, 
and  had  already  yielded  a  share  of  their  lands  and  dwell- 
ings to  the  Sabines,  were  indignant  at  any  pretension  on 
their  part  to  rule  over  their  benefactors.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Sabines  could  plausibly  allege,  that,  at  their  king 
Tatius's  decease,  they  had  peaceably  submitted  to  the  sole 
command  of  Romulus  ;  so  now  their  turn  was  come  to  have 
a  king  chosen  out  of  their  own  nation ;  nor  did  they  esteem 
themselves  to  have  combined  with  the  Romans  as  inferiors, 
nor  to  have  contributed  less  than  they  to  the  increase  of 
Rome,  which,  without  their  numbers  and  association,  could 
scarcely  have  merited  the  name  of  a  city. 

Thus  did  both  parties  argue  and  dispute  their  cause ; 
but  lest  meanwhile  discord,  in  the  absence  of  all  command, 
should  occasion  general  confusion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
hundred  and  fifty  senators  should  interchangeably  execute 
the  office  of  supreme  magistrate,  and  each  in  succession, 
with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  offer  the  solemn  sacri- 
fices and  despatch  public  business  for  the  space  of  six  hours 
by  day  and  six  by  night ;  which  vicissitude  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  power  would  preclude  all  rivalry  amongst  the 
senators  and  envy  from  the  people,  when  they  should 
behold  one,  elevated  to  the  degree  of  a  king,  levelled  within 
the  space  of  a  day  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen. 
This  form  of  government  is  termed,  by  the  Romans,  inter- 
regnum. Nor  yet  could  they,  by  this  plausible  and  modest 
way  of  rule,  escape  suspicion  and  clamor  of  the  vulgar,  as 
though  they  were  changing  the  form  of  government  to  an 
oligarchy,  and  designing  to  keep  the  supreme  power  in  a 
sort  of  wardship  under  themselves,  without  ever  proceed- 
ing to  choose  a  king.  Both  parties  came  at  length  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  should  choose  a  king  out  of  the 
body  of  the  other ;  the  Romans  make  choice  of  a  Sabine, 
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or  llio  Sabinos  n«imo  a  Uoiiiiin  ;  this  was  esteemed  the  best 
expedicMit  to  put  an  end  to  all  party  spirit,  and  tlie  prince 
who  should  bo  chosen  would  have  an  e([ual  affection  to  the 
one  i^arty  as  his  elt;ctors  and  to  the  other  as  liis  kinsmen. 
The  Sabines  remitted  the  choice  to  the  ori.i^nnal  Romans, 
and  they,  too,  on  their  part,  were  nioi'e  inclinable  toi'cceive 
a  Sabinci  kin^^  elected  by  tliemselves  tlian  to  see  a  Roman 
exalted  by  the  Sabines.  Consultations  bein^^  accordingly 
held,  they  named  Numa  Pomi)ilius,  of  the  Sabine  rac(;,  a 
person  of  that  high  reputation  for  excellence,  that,  though 
he  were  not  actually  residing  at  Rome,  yet  he  was  no 
sooner  nominated  than  accepted  by  the  Sabines,  with 
acclamation  almost  greater  than  that  of  the  electors  them- 
selves. 

The  choice  being  declared  and  made  known  to  the 
people,  principal  men  of  both  parties  were  appointed  to 
visit  and  entreat  him,  that  he  would  acce[)t  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  Numa  resided  at  a  famous  city  of 
the  Sabines  called  Cures,  whence  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
gave  themselves  the  joint  name  of  Quirites.  Pomponius, 
an  illustrious  person,  was  his  father,  and  he  the  youngest 
of  his  four  sons,  being  (as  it  had  been  divinely  ordered) 
born  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  the  day  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  He  was  endued  with  a  soul  rarely 
tempered  by  nature,  and  disposed  to  virtue,  which  he  had 
yet  more  subdued  by  discipline,  a  severe  life,  and  the  study 
of  philosophy ;  means  which  had  not  only  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  baser  passions,  but  also  the  violent  and  rapa- 
cious temper  which  barbarians  are  apt  to  think  highly  of ; 
true  bravery,  in  his  judgment,  was  regarded  as  consisting 
in  the  subjugation  of  our  passions  by  reason. 

He  banished  all  luxury  and  softness  from  his  own  home, 
and  while  citizens  alike  and  strangers  found  in  him  an 
incorruptible  judge  and  counsellor,  in  private  he  devoted 
himself  not  to  amusement  or  lucre,  but  to  the  worship  of 
the  immortal  gods,  and  rational  contemplation  of  their 
divine  power  and  nature.  So  famous  was  he,  that  Tatius, 
the  colleague  of  Romulus,  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law,  and 
gave  him  his  only  daughter,  which,  however,  did  not  stimu- 
late his  vanity  to  desire  to  dwell  with  his  father-in-law 
at  Rome ;  he  rather  chose  to  inhabit  with  his  Sabines, 
and  cherish  his  own  father  in  his  old  age  ;  and  Tatia,  also, 
preferred  the  private  condition  of  her  husband  before  the 
honors  and  splendor  she  might  have  enjoyed  with  her 
father.      She  is  said  to  have  died  after  she  had  been  mar- 
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ried  thirteen  years,  and  then  Numa,  leaving  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  town,  betook  himself  to  a  country  life,  and  in  a 
solitary  maimer  frequented  the  groves  and  fields  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  passing  his  life  in  desert  places.  And 
this  in  particular  gave  occasion  to  the  story  about  the  god- 
dess, namely,  that  Numa  did  not  retire  from  human  society 
out  of  any  melancholy  or  disorder  of  mind,  but  because  he 
had  tasted  the  joys  of  more  elevated  intercourse,  and, 
admitted  to  celestial  wedlock  in  the  love  and  converse  of 
the  goddess  Egeria,  had  attained  to  blessedness,  and  to  a 
divine  wisdom. 

The  story  evidently  resembles  those  very  ancient  fables 
which  the  Phrygians  have  received  and  still  recount  of 
Attis,  the  Bithynians  of  Herodotus,  the  Arcadians  of  Endy- 
mion,  not  to  mention  several  others  who  were  thought 
blessed  and  beloved  of  the  gods ;  nor  does  it  seem  strange 
if  God,  a  lover,  not  of  horses  or  birds,  but  men,  should  not 
disdain  to  dwell  with  the  virtuous  and  converse  with  the 
wise  and  temperate  soul,  though  it  be  altogether  hard, 
indeed,  to  believe,  that  any  god  or  daemon  is  capable  of  a 
sensual  or  bodily  love  and  passion  for  any  human  form  or 
beauty.  Though,  indeed,  the  wise  Egyptians  do  not  plaus- 
ibly make  the  distinction,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a 
divine  spirit  so  to  apply  itself  to  the  nature  of  a  woman,  as 
to  imbreed  in  her  the  hrst  beginnings  of  generation,  while 
on  the  other  side  they  conclude  it  impossible  for  the  male 
kind  to  have  any  intercourse  or  mixture  by  the  body  with 
any  divinity,  not  considering,  however,  that  what  takes 
place  on  the  one  side  must  also  take  place  on  the  other ; 
intermixture,  by  force  of  terms,  is  reciprocal.  Not  that  it 
is  otherwise  than  befitting  to  suppose  that  the  gods  feel 
towards  men  affection,  and  love,  in  the  sense  of  affection, 
and  in  the  form  of  care  and  solicitude  for  their  virtue  and 
their  good  dispositions.  And,  therefore,  it  was  no  error  of 
those  who  feigned,  that  Phorbas,  Ilyacinthus,  andAdmetus 
were  beloved  by  Apollo  ;  or  that  Hippolytus  the  Sicyonian 
was  so  much  in  his  favor,  that,  as  often  as  he  sailed  from 
Sicyon  to  Cirrha,  the  Pythian  prophetess  uttered  this 
heroic  verse,  expressive  of  the  god's  attention  and  joy: 

Now  doth  Hippolytus  return  again, 
And  veuturo  his  dear  Hfe  upon  tho  main. 

It  is  reported,  also,  that  Pan  became  enamored  of  Pindar 
for  his  verses,  and  the  divine  power  rendered  honor  to 
Hesiod  and  Archilochus  after  their  death  for  the  sake  of 
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the  Muses ;  there  is  a  statement,  also,  that  yEsciilapius  so- 
journed witli  Sophocles  in  his  lifetime,  of  which  many 
])roofs  still  exist,  and  that,  when  he  was  dead,  another 
deity  took  care  for  his  funeral  I'ites.  And  so  if  any  credit 
may  he  p^iven  to  these  instances,  why  should  we  judge  it 
incongruous,  tliat  a  like  spirit  of  the  gods  should  visit 
Zaleucus,  IMinos,  Zoroaster,  Lycurgus,  and  Numa,  the  con- 
trollers of  kingdoms,  and  the  legislators  for  connnon- 
wealths  ?  Nay,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
gods,  with  a  serious  purpose,  assist  at  the  councils  and 
serious  debates  of  such  men,  to  inspire  and  direct  them  ; 
and  visit  poets  and  musicians,  if  at  all,  in  their  more  si)ort- 
ive  moods;  but,  for  difference  of  opinion  here,  as  Bacchy- 
lides  said,  "  the  road  is  broad."  For  there  is  no  absurdity 
in  the  account  also  given,  that  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  and 
other  famous  lawgivers,  having  the  task  of  subduing  per- 
verse and  refractory  multitudes,  and  of  introducing  great 
innovations,  themselves  made  this  pretension  to  divine 
authority,  which,  if  not  true,  assuredly  was  expedient  for 
the  interests  of  those  it  imposed  upon. 

Numa  was  about  forty  years  of  age  when  the  ambassa- 
dors came  to  make  him  offers  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  speakers 
were  Proculus  and  Velesus,  one  or  other  of  whom  it  had 
been  thought  the  people  would  elect  as  their  new  king; 
the  original  Romans  being  for  Proculus,  and  the  Sabines 
for  Velesus.  Their  speech  was  very  short,  supposing  that, 
when  they  came  to  tender  a  kingdom,  there  needed  little 
to  persuade  to  an  acceptance  ;  but,  contrary  to  their  expec- 
tations, they  found  that  they  had  to  use  many  reasons  and 
entreaties  to  induce  one,  that  lived  in  peace  and  quietness, 
to  accept  the  government  of  a  city  whose  foundation  and 
increase  had  been  made,  in  a  manner,  in  war.  In  presence 
of  his  father  and  his  kinsman  Marcius,  he  I'eturned  answer 
that  "  Every  alteration  of  a  man's  life  is  dangerous  to 
him  ;  but  madness  only  could  induce  one  who  needs  noth- 
ing, and  is  satisfied  w4th  everything,  to  quit  a  life  he  is 
accustomed  to ;  which,  wdiatever  else  it  is  deficient  in,  at 
any  rate  has  the  advantage  of  certainty  over  one  wholly 
doubtful  and  unknown.  Though,  indeed,  the  difficulties  of 
this  government  cannot  even  be  called  unknowai ;  liomulus, 
who  first  held  it,  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  having 
plotted  against  the  life  of  his  colleague  Tatius  ;  nor  the 
senate  the  like  accusation,  of  having  treasonably  murdered 
Romulus.  Yet  Romulus  had  the  advantage  to  be  thought 
divinely  born  and  miraculously  preserved  and  nurtured 
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My  birth  was  mortal ;  I  was  reared  and  instructed  by  men 
that  are  known  to  you.  The  very  points  of  my  character 
that  are  most  commended  mark  me  as  unfit  to  reign, — love 
of  retirement  and  of  studies  inconsistent  with  business,  a 
passion  that  has  become  inveterate  in  me  for  peace,  for  un- 
warlike  occupations,  and  for  the  society  of  men  whose 
meetings  are  but  those  of  worship  and  of  kindly  intercourse, 
whose  lives  in  general  are  spent  upon  their  farms  and  their 
pastures.  I  should  but  be,  methinks,  a  laughing-stock, 
while  I  should  go  about  to  inculcate  the  worship  of  the 
gods  and  give  lessons  in  the  love  of  justice  and  the  ab- 
horrence of  violence  and  war,  to  a  city  whose  needs  are 
rather  for  a  captain  than  for  a  king." 

The  Romans,  perceiving  by  these  words  that  he  was  de- 
clining to  accept  the  kingdom,  were  the  more  instant  and 
urgent  with  him  that  he  would  not  forsake  and  desert 
them  in  this  condition,  and  suffer  them  to  relapse,  as  they 
must,  into  their  former  sedition  and  civil  discord,  there 
being  no  person  on  whom  both  parties  could  accord  but  on 
himself.  And,  at  length,  his  father  and  Marcius,  taking 
him  aside,  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  gift  so  noble  in  itself, 
and  tendered  to  him  rather  from  heaven  than  from  men. 
"  Though,"  said  they,  "  you  neither  desire  riches,  being 
content  with  what  you  have,  nor  court  the  fame  of  authority, 
as  having  already  the  more  valuable  fame  of  virtue,  yet 
you  will  consider  that  government  itself  is  a  service  of 
God,  who  now  calls  out  into  action  your  qualities  of  justice 
and  wisdom,  which  were  not  meant  to  be  left  useless  and 
unemployed.  Cease,  therefore,  to  avoid  and  turn  your 
back  upon  an  office  which,  to  a  wise  man,  is  a  field  for 
great  and  honorable  actions,  for  the  magnificent  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  for  the  introduction  of  habits  of  piety, 
which  authority  alone  can  effect  amongst  a  people.  Tatius, 
though  a  foreigner,  was  beloved,  and  the  memory  of 
Romulus  has  received  divine  honors  ;  and  who  knows  but 
that  this  people,  being  victorious,  may  be  satiated  with 
war,  and,  content  with  the  trophies  and  spoils  they  have 
acquired,  may  be  above  all  things,  desirous  to  have  a 
pacific  and  justice-loving  prince  to  lead  them  to  good  order 
and  quiet  ?  But  if,  indeed  their  desires  are  uncontrollably 
and  madly  set  on  war,  were  it  not  better,  then,  to  have  the 
reins  held  by  such  a  moderating  hand  as  is  able  to  divert 
the  fury  another  way,  and  that  your  native  city  and  the 
whole  Sabine  nation  should  possess  in  you  a  bond  of  good- 
will and  friendship  with  this  young  and  growing  power  ?  " 
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AVitli  tlioso  reasons  and  pcn'suasioiis  sovoral  auspicious 
onions  arc  said  to  liav(;  concurred,  and  tlie  Z(;al,  also,  of  his 
fcllow-iutizi^ns,  Avlio,  on  undcirsiandin^  wliat  inessa*^o  the 
Honian  and)assad()rs  liad  l)rou<^]it  liini,  entreated  liim  to 
accompany  tlieni,  and  to  accept  tlie  kingdom  as  a  means  to 
unanimity  and  concord  between  the  nations. 

Numa,  yieldinji-  to  these  inducements,  havin,Gj  first  per- 
formed divine  sacrifice,  proceeded  to  l\ome,  Ixiint^  met  in 
his  way  by  the  senate  and  peo[)le,  who,  with  an  impatient 
desire,  came  forth  to  receive  liim  ;  the  women,  also,  wel- 
comed him  with  joyful  acclamations,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  for  him  in  all  the  temples,  and  so  universal  was  the 
joy,  that  they  seemed  to  be  receiving*,  not  a  new  king,  but 
a  new  kingdom.  In  this  manner  he  descended  into  the 
forum,  where  Spurius  Vettius,  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  in- 
terrex  at  that  hour,  put  it  to  the  vote ;  and  all  declared 
him  king.  Then  the  regalities  and  robes  of  authority  were 
brought  to  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  invested  with  them 
until  he  had  first  consulted  and  been  confirmed  by  the  gods ; 
so  being  accompanied  by  the  priests  and  augurs,  he  ascended 
the  Capitol,  which  at  that  time  the  Romans  called  the 
Tarpeian  Hill.  Then  the  chief  of  the  augurs  covered  Numa's 
head,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  south,  and,  standing 
behind  him,  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  head,  and  prayed, 
turning  his  eyes  every  way,  in  expectation  of  some  auspi- 
cious signal  from  the  gods.  It  was  wonderful,  meantime, 
with  what  silence  and  devotion  the  multitude  stood  as- 
sembled in  the  forum,  in  similar  expectation  and  suspense, 
till  auspicious  birds  a]3peared  and  passed  on  the  right. 
Then  Numa,  apparelling  himself  in  his  royal  robes,  de- 
scended from  the  hill  to  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived and  congratulated  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
welcome,  as  a  holy  king,  and  beloved  of  all  the  gods. 

The  first  thing  he  did  at  his  entrance  into  government 
was  to  dismiss  the  band  of  three  hundred  men  which  had 
been  Romulus's  life-guard,  called  by  him  Celeres,  saying 
that  he  would  not  distrust  those  who  put  confidence  in 
him ;  nor  rule  over  a  people  that  distrusted  him.  The  next 
thing  he  did  was  to  add  to  the  two  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars 
a  third,  in  honor  of  Romulus,  whom  he  called  the  Flamen 
Quirinalis.  The  Romans  anciently  called  their  priests 
Flamines,  by  corruption  of  the  word  Pilamines,  from  a 
certain  cap  which  they  wore,  called  Pileus.  In  those  times 
Greek  words  were  more  mixed  with  the  Latin  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  thus  also  the  royal  robe,  wdiich  is  called  Laena,  Juba 
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says,  is  the  saiii(3  as  tlie  Greek  Clilsena;  and  that  the  name 
of  Caniillus,  <2;[\'va\  to  the  boy  witli  both  his  ])arents  hvinj;-, 
who  serves  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  taken  fi'om  the 
name  given  by  some  Greeks  to  Mercury,  denoting  his  office 
of  attendance  on  the  gods. 

When  Numa  liad,  by  sucli  measures,  won  tlie  favor  and 
affection  of  the  people,  lie  set  himself  without  delay  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  hard  and  iron  Roman  temper  to  some- 
what more  of  gentleness  and  equity.  Plato's  expression  of 
a  city  in  high  fever  was  never  more  applicable  than  to 
Rome  at  that  time  ;  in  its  origin  formed  by  daring  and  war- 
like spirits,  whom  bold  and  desperate  adventure  brought 
thither  from  every  quarter,  it  had  found  in  perpetual  wars 
and  incursions  on  its  neighbors  its  after  sustenance  and 
means  of  growth,  and  in  conflict  with  danger  the  source  of 
new  strength  ;  like  piles,  which  the  blows  of  the  hammer 
serve  to  fix  into  the  ground.  Wherefore  Numa,  judging  it 
no  slight  undertaking  to  mollify  and  bend  to  peace  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  stubborn  spirits  of  this  people,  began  to 
operate  upon  them  with  the  sanctions  of  religion.  He 
sacrificed  often  and  used  processions  and  religious  dances, 
in  which  most  commonly  he  officiated  in  person  ;  by  such 
combinations  of  solemnity  with  refined  and  humanizing 
pleasures,  seeking  to  win  over  and  mitigate  their  fiery  and 
warlike  tempers.  At  times,  also,  he  filled  their  imagi- 
nations with  religious  terrors,  professing  that  strange  appa- 
ritions had  been  seen,  and  dreadful  voices  heard ;  thus 
subduing  and  humbling  their  minds  by  a  sense  of  super- 
natural fears. 

This  method  which  ISTuma  used  made  it  believed  that  he 
had  been  much  conversant  with  Pythagoras;  for  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  one,  as  in  the  policy  of  the  other,  man's 
relations  to  the  deity  occupy  a  great  place.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  the  solemnity  of  his  exterior  garb  and  gestures  was 
adopted  by  him  from  the  same  feeling  with  Pythagoras. 
For  it  is  said  of  Pythagoras,  that  he  had  taught  an  eagle  to 
come  at  his  call,  and  stoop  down  to  him  in  his  flight;  and 
that,  as  he  passed  among  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Olympic  games,  he  showed  them  his  golden  thigh ;  besides 
many  other  strange  and  miraculous  seeming  practices,  on 
which  Timon  the  Philasian  wrote  the  distich, — 

Who,  of  the  glory  of  a  juggler  proud, 
With  solemn  talk  imposed  upon  the  crowd. 

In  like  manner  Numa  spoke  of  a  certain  goddess  or  mount' 
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jiiii  iiyin[)li  Unit  was  in  love  with  liiiii,  and  met  him  m  se- 
cret, as  before  related ;  and  })r()f('ssed  that  he  entertained 
familiar  conversation  with  th(;  Muses,  to  whosci  teaeliin^^  lie 
ascribed  the  greatest  part  of  his  revelations;  and  amon<^st 
them,  jibove  all,  he  recommended  to  the  veneration  of  the 
Komans  one  in  partiiuilar,  whom  li(5  named  Tacita,  the 
silent;  which  he  did  perhaps  in  imitation  and  honor  of  the 
Pythagorean  silence.  His  opinion,  also,  of  images  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  do(;trino  of  Pythagoras;  who  conceived  of 
the  first  principle  of  being  as  transcending  sense  and  pas- 
sion, invisible  aiid  incorrupt,  and  only  to  be  apprehended  by 
abstract  intelligence.  So  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to 
represent  (iod  in  the  form  of  man  or  beast,  nor  was  there 
any  painted  or  graven  image  of  a  deity  admitted  amongst 
them  for  the  space  of  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
all  which  time  their  temples  and  chapels  were  kept  free  and 
pure  from  images ;  to  such  baser  objects  they  deemed  it 
impious  to  liken  the  highest,  and  all  access  to  God  impos- 
sible, excel )t  ^>y  the  pure  act  of  the  intellect.  Ilis  sacri- 
fices, also,  had  great  similitude  to  the  ceremonial  of  Pytha- 
goras, for  they  were  not  celebrated  with  effusion  of  blood, 
but  consisted  of  flour,  wine,  and  the  least  costly  offerings. 
Other  external  proofs,  too,  are  urged  to  show  the  connec- 
tion Numa  had  with  Pythagoras.  The  comic  writer  Epi- 
charmus,  an  ancient  author,  and  of  the  school  of  Pytha- 
goras, in  a  book  of  his  dedicated  to  Antenor,  records  that 
Pythagoras  was  made  a  freeman  of  Rome.  Again,  Numa 
gave  to  one  of  his  four  sons  the  name  of  Mamercus,  which 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Pythagoras ;  from 
whence,  as  they  say,  sprang  that  ancient  patrician  family  of 
the  ^Emilli,  for  that  the  king  gave  him  in  sport  the  surname 
of  ^milius,  for  his  engaging  and  graceful  manner  in  speak- 
ing. I  remember,  too,  that  when  I  was  at  Rome,  I  heard 
many  say,  that,  when  the  oracle  directed  two  statues  to  be 
raised,  one  to  the  wisest  and  another  to  the  most  valiant 
man  in  Greece,  they  erected  two  of  brass,  one  representing 
Alcibiades,  and  the  other  Pythagoras. 

But  to  pass  by  these  matters,  which  are  full  of  uncertainty 
and  not  so  important  as  to  be  worth  our  time  to  insist  on 
them,  the  original  constitution  of  the  priests,  called  Ponti- 
fices,  is  ascribed  unto  Numa,  and  he  himself  was,  it  is  said, 
the  first  of  them  ;  and  that  they  have  the  name  of  Ponti- 
fices  from  potetis,  powerful,  because  they  attend  the  service 
of  the  gods,  who  have  power  and  command  over  all.  Others 
make  the  word  refer  to  exceptions  of  impossible  cases  j  the 
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priests  were  to  perform  all  the  duties  possible  to  them  ;  if 
anything  lay  beyond  their  power,  the  exception  was  not 
to  be  cavilled  at.  The  nuxst  common  opinion  is  the  most 
absurd,  which  derives  this  word  fvom  pons^  and  assigns  tlie 
priests  the  title  of  bridge- makers.  The  sacrifices  performed 
on  the  bridge  were  amongst  the  most  sacred  and  ancient, 
and  the  keeping  and  repairing  of  the  bridge  attached,  like 
any  other  public  sacred  office,  to  the  priesthood.  It  was 
accounted  not  simply  unlawful,  but  a  positive  sacrilege,  to 
pulldown  the  wooden  bridge;  which  moreover  is  said,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  to  have  been  built  entirely  of  timber 
and  fastened  with  wooden  pins,  without  nails  or  cramps  of 
iron.  The  stone  bridge  was  built  a  very  long  time  after 
when  ^Emilius  was  qusestor,  and  they  do,  indeed,  say  also 
that  the  wooden  bridge  was  not  so  old  as  Numa's  time,  but 
was  finished  by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  he  was  king,  who 
was  the  grandson  of  Numa  by  his  daughter. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  chief  priest,  was  to 
declare  and  interpret  the  divine  law,  or,  rather,  to  preside 
over  sacred  rites ;  he  not  only  prescribed  rules  for  public 
ceremony,  but  regulated  the  sacrifices  of  private  persons^ 
not  suffering  them  to  vary  from  established  custom,  and 
giving  information  to  every  one  of  what  was  requisite  for 
purposes  of  worship  or  supplication.  He  was  also  guardian 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  the  institution  of  whom,  and  of  their 
perpetual  fire,  was  attributed  to  Numa,  who,  perhaps, 
fancied  the  charge  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  flames  would 
be  fitly  intrusted  to  chaste  and  unpolluted  persons,  or  that 
fire,  Avhich  consumes,  but  produces  nothing,  bears  an  an- 
alogy to  the  virgin  estate.  In  Greece,  wherever  a  perpetual 
holy  fire  is  kept,  as  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  the  charge  of  it 
is  committed,  not  to  virgins,  but  widows  j)ast  the  time  of 
marriage.  And  in  case  by  any  accident  it  should  happen 
that  this  fire  became  extinct,  as  the  holy  lamp  was  at 
Athens  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion,  and  at  Delphi,  when 
that  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Medes,  as  also  in  the  time  of 
the  Mithridatic  and  Roman  civil  war,  when  not  oidy  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  but  the  altar  demolished,  then,  after- 
wards, in  kindling  this  fire  again,  it  was  esteemed  an  im- 
piety to  light  it  from  common  sparks  or  flame,  or  from  any 
thing  but  the  pure  and  unpolluted  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
they  usually  effect  by  concave  mirrors,  of  a  figure  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle,  all 
the  lines  from  the  circumference  of  which  meeting  in  a 
centre,  by  holding  it  in  the  light  of  the  sun  they  can  collect 
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and  conccMilriitc!  all  its  lays  at  lliis  oiio  ]h)\]\\  of  conver- 
f^cMK^o ;  wluMC  tho  jiir  will  now  boconio  laitilicd,  iiiid  any 
li<:^lit,  dry,  (;()in))nsl,il)l(j  matter  will  kindh;  as  soon  as 
applied,  inidcr  the  elleet  of  the  rays,  which  here;  accpiiicid 
the  substanee  and  a(;tive  foree  of  ih'e.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  tliese  vestals  had  no  other  business  than  th(;  ])r(5seiva- 
tion  of  this  lire  ;  but  others  (joneeive  that  they  were  keepers 
of  other  divine  secrets  concealed  from  all  but  themselves, 
of  which  we  have  told  all  that  may  lawfully  be  asked  or 
told,  in  the  life  of  Camillus.  Gegania  and  V(;renia,  it  is  re- 
corded, were  the  names  of  the  first  two  virgins  consecrated 
and  ordained  by  Numa;Canuleia  and  Taipeia  succeeded; 
Servius  afterwards  added  two,  and  the  number  of  four  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  statutes  prescribed  by  Xuma  for  the  vestals  Avere 
these:  that  they  should  take  a  vow  of  vii'ginity  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  the  first  ten  of  which  they  were  to 
spend  in  learning  their  duties,  the  second  ten  in  perform- 
ing them,  and  tlie  remaining  ten  in  teaching  and  instruct- 
ing others.  Thus  the  whole  term  being  completed,  it  was 
lawful  for  them  to  marry,  and,  leaving  the  sacred  order,  to 
choose  any  condition  of  life  that  pleased  them ;  but  this 
permission  few,  as  they  say,  made  use  of;  and  in  cases 
where  they  did  so,  it  was  observed  that  their  change  was 
not  a  happy  one,  but  accompanied  ever  after  with  regret 
and  melancholy ;  so  that  the  greater  number,  from  relig- 
ious fears  and  scruples,  forbore,  and  continued  to  old  age 
and  death  in  the  strict  observance  of  a  single  life. 

For  this  condition  he  compensated  by  great  privileges 
and  prerogatives ;  as  that  they  had  power  to  make  a  will  in 
the  lifetime  of  their  father ;  that  they  had  a  free  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  affairs  without  guardian  or  tutor, 
which  was  the  privilege  of  women  who  were  the  mothers  of 
three  children;  when  thev  no  abroad,  they  have  the  fasces 
carried  before  them ;  and  if  in  tlieir  walks  they  chance  to 
meet  a  criminal  on  liis  way  to  execution,  it  saves  his  life, 
upon  oath  made  that  the  meeting  was  an  accidental  one, 
and  not  concerted  or  of  set  purpose.  Any  one  who  presses 
upon  the  chair  on  which  they  are  can-ied,  is  put  to  death. 
If  these  vestals  commit  any  minor  fault,  they  are  punish- 
able by  the  high-priest  only,  who  scourges  the  ofi:"ender, 
sometimes  with  her  clothes  off,  in  a  dark  place,  with  a  cur- 
tain drawn  between ;  but  she  that  has  broken  her  vow  is 
buried  alive  near  the  gate  called  Collina,  where  a  little 
mound  of  earth  stands,  inside  the  city,  reaching  some  little 
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distance,  called  in  Latin  agger  ;  under  it  a  narrow  room  is 
constructed,  to  which  a  descent  is  made  by  stairs  ;  here  they 
prepare  a  bed,  and  light  a  lamp,  and  leave  a  small  quantity 
of  victuals,  such  as  bread,  water,  a  pail  cf  milk,  and  some 
oil ;  that  so  that  body  Avliich  had  been  consecrated  and 
devoted  to  the  most  sacred  service  of  religion  might  not  be 
said  to  perish  by  such  a  death  as  famine.  The  culprit  her- 
self is  put  in  a  litter,  whicli  they  cover  over,  and  tie  her 
down  with  cords  on  it,  so  that  nothing  she  utters  may  be 
heard.  They  then  take  her  to  the  forum  ;  all  people  silently 
go  out  of  the  way  as  she  passes,  and  such  as  follow  accom- 
pany the  bier  with  solemn  and  speechless  sorrow ;  and 
indeed,  there  is  not  any  spectacle  more  appalling,  nor  any 
day  observed  by  the  city  with  greater  appearance  of  gloom 
and  sadness.  When  they  come  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  officers  loose  the  cords,  and  then  the  high-priest,  lifting 
his  hands  to  heaven,  pronounces  certain  prayers  to  himself 
before  the  act ;  then  he  brings  out  the  prisoner,  being  still 
covered,  and  placing  her  upon  the  steps  that  lead  down  to 
the  cell,  turns  away  his  face  with  the  rest  of  the  priests  ; 
the  stairs  are  drawn  up  after  she  has  gone  down,  and  a 
quantity  of  earth  is  heaped  up  over  the  entrance  to  the  cell, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  mound.  This  is  the  punishment  of  those  who  break 
their  vow  of  virginity. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  Numa  built  the  temple  of  Yesta, 
which  was  intended  for  a  repository  of  the  holy  fire,  of  a 
circular  form,  not  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if 
that  were  the  same  as  Vesta,  but  that  of  the  general  uni- 
verse, in  the  centre  of  which  the  Pythagoreans  place  the 
element  of  fire,  and  give  it  the  name  of  Yesta  and  the  unit ; 
and  do  not  hold  that  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  that  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  but  that  it  keeps  a 
circular  motion  about  the  seat  of  fire,  and  j.s  not  in  the 
number  of  the  primary  elements  ;  in  this  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Plato,  who,  they  say,  in  his  later  life,  conceived 
that  the  earth  held  a  lateral  position,  and  that  the  central 
and  sovereign  space  was  reserved  for  some  nobler  body. 

There  was  yet  a  farther  use  of  the  priests,  and  that  was 
to  give  people  directions  in  the  national  usages  at  funeral 
rites.  Numa  taught  them  to  regard  these  offices,  not  as  a 
pollution,  but  as  a  duty  paid  to  the  gods  below,  into  whose 
hands  the  better  part  of  us  is  transmitted  ;  especially  they 
were  to  worship  the  goddess  Libitina,  who  presided  over 
all  the  ceremonies  performed  at  burials;    whether  they 
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mejuit  horrby  Proserpina,  or,  as  the  most  learnod  of  the 
JJoiuans  c()iu;i;ive,  Venus,  not  inaptly  atlributiii'^  tin;  begin- 
iiiiii^  and  end  of  man's  life  to  the  a^eney  of  one  and  the  same 
(UMty.  Numa  also  prescribed  rules  for  I'on^ulatin^  the  days 
of  mourning,  according  to  certain  times  and  ag(is.  7\s,  for 
example,  a  child  of  three  years  was  not  to  be  mourned  for 
at  all ;  one  older,  up  to  ten  years,  for  as  many  months  as  it 
was  years  old ;  and  the  longest  time  of  mourning  for  any 
person  whatsoever  was  not  to  exceed  the  term  of  ten 
months  ;  which  was  the  time  appointed  for  woukmi  that  lost 
their  husbands  to  continue  in  widowhood.  If  any  married 
again  before  that  time,  by  the  laws  of  Numa  she  was  to 
sacrifice  a  cow  big  with  calf. 

Numa,  also,  was  founder  of  several  other  orders  of  priests, 
two  of  which  I  shall  mention,  the  Salii  and  the  Feciales, 
which  are  among  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  devoutness  and 
sanctity  of  his  character.  These  Fecials,  or  guardians  of 
peace,  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from  their  office,  which 
was  to  put  a  stop  to  disputes  by  conference  and  speech ; 
for  it  was  not  allowable  to  take  up  arms  until  they  had 
declared  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at  an  end, 
for  in  Greek,  too,  we  call  it  peace  when  disputes  are  settled 
by  words,  and  not  by  force.  The  Romans  commonly  de- 
spatched the  Fecials,  or  heralds,  to  those  who  had  offered 
them  injury,  requesting  satisfaction ;  and,  in  case  they  re- 
fused, they  then  called  the  gods  to  witness,  and,  with  impre- 
cations upon  themselves  ?nd  their  country  should  they  be 
acting  unjustly,  so  declared  war;  against  their  will,  or 
without  their  consent,  it  was  lawful  neither  for  soldier  nor 
king  to  take  up  arms ;  the  war  was  begun  with  them,  and 
when  they  had  first  handed  it  over  to  the  commander  as  a 
just  quarrel,  then  his  business  was  to  deliberate  of  the 
manner  and  ways  to  carry  it  on.  It  is  believed  that  the 
slaughter  and  destruction  which  the  Gauls  made  of  the 
Romans  was  a  judgment  on  the  city  for  neglect  of  this  re- 
ligious proceeding  ;  for  that  when  these  barbarians  besieged 
the  Clusinians,  Fabius  Ambustus  was  despatched  to  their 
camp  to  negotiate  peace  for  the  besieged  ;  and,  on  their  re- 
turning a  rude  refusal,  Fabius  imagined  that  his  office  of 
ambassador  was  at  an  end,  and,  rashly  engaging  on  the 
side  of  the  Clusinians,  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  enemy 
to  a  single  combat.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Fabius  to  kill  his 
adversary,  and  to  take  his  spoils  ;  but  when  the  Gauls  dis- 
covered it,  they  sent  a  herald  to  Rome  to  complain  against 
him ;  since,  before  war  was  declared,  he  had,  against  the 
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law  of  nations,  made  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  matter 
being  debated  in  the  senate,  the  Fecials  were  of  opinion 
that  Fabius  ought  to  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gauls  ;  but  he,  being  forewarned  of  their  judgment,  fled  to 
the  people,  by  whose  protection  and  favor  he  escaped  the 
sentence.  On  this,  the  Gauls  marched  with  their  army  to 
Rome,  where  having  taken  the  capitol,  they  sacked  the  city. 
The  particulars  of  all  which  are  fully  given  in  the  history 
of  Camillus. 

The  origin  of  the  Salii  is  this.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Numa,  a  terrible  pestilence,  which  traversed  all 
Italy,  ravaged  likewise  the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  the  citizens 
being  in  distress  and  despondent,  a  brazen  target,  they  say, 
fell  from  heaven  into  hands  of  Numa,  who  gave  them  this 
marvellous  account  of  it :  that  Egeria  and  the  Muses  had 
assured  him  it  was  sent  from  heaven  for  the  cure  and 
safety  of  the  city,  and  that,  to  keep  it  secure,  he  was 
ordered  by  them  to  make  eleven  others,  so  like  in  dimen- 
sions and  form  to  the  original  that  no  thief  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  tlie  counterfeit.  He  farther 
declared,  that  he  was  commanded  to  consecrate  to  the 
Muses  the  place,  and  the  fields  about  it,  where  they  had 
been  chiefly  wont  to  meet  with  him,  and  that  the  spring 
which  watered  the  fields  should  be  hallowed  for  the  use  of 
the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  to  wash  and  cleanse  the  pene- 
tralia of  their  sanctuary  with  those  holy  waters.  The 
truth  of  all  which  was  speedily  verified  by  the  cessation  of 
the  pestilence.  Numa  displayed  the  target  to  the  artificers 
and  bade  them  show  their  skill  in  making  others  like  it ; 
all  despaired,  until  at  length  one  Mamurius  Yeturius,  an 
excellent  workman,  happily  hit  upon  it,  and  made  all  so 
exactly  the  same  that  Numa  himself  was  at  a  loss  and 
could  not  distinguish.  The  keeping  of  these  targets  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  certain  priests,  called  Salii, 
who  did  not  receive  their  name,  as  some  tell  the  story, 
from  Salius,  a  dancing-master,  born  in  Samothrace,  or  at 
Man  tinea,  who  taught  the  way  of  dancing  in  arms ;  but 
more  truly  from  that  jumping  dance  which  the  Salii  them- 
selves use,  when  in  the  month  of  March  they  carry  the 
sacred  targets  through  the  city  ;  at  which  procession  they 
are  habited  in  short  frocks  of  purple,  girt  with  a  broad 
belt  studded  with  brass ;  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  brass 
helmet,  and  carry  in  their  hands  short  daggers,  which  they 
clash  every  now  and  then  against  the  targets.  But  the 
chief  thing  is  the   dance   itself.     They  move  with  much 
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prace,  ])erf()rinin_i^,  in  ([iiu;k  time  iind  close  order,  various 
intricate  li<^ures,  witli  a  great  dis[)lay  of  strength  and 
agility,  ''i'lie  targets  ^vere  calhMl  Ancilia  from  their  form  ; 
for  they  are  not  made  round,  iior  like  proper  targ(its,  of  a 
complete  circumference,  but  are  cut  out  into  a  wavy  line, 
the  ends  of  Avhich  are  rounded  olf  and  turn(Ml  in  at  the 
thickest  part  towai-ds  each  other ;  so  that  their  sha[)e  is 
curvilinear,  or,  in  Greek,  ancylon  ;  or  the  name  may  come 
from  iuicoji.,  the  elbow,  on  which  they  are  carried.  Thus 
Juba  writes,  who  is  eager  to  make  it  Greek.  But  it  might 
be,  for  that  matter,  from  its  having  come  down  anecathen^ 
from  above;  or  from  its  akesis^  or  cure  of  diseases;  or 
auchnion  It/sis,  because  it  put  an  end  to  a  drought;  or  from 
its  anaschesis^  or  relief  from  calamities,  which  is  the  origin 
of  the  Athenian  name  Anaces,  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux; 
if  we  must,  that  is,  reduce  it  to  Greek.  The  reward  which 
Mamurius  received  for  his  art  was  to  be  mentioned  and 
commemorated  in  the  verses  which  the  Salii  sang,  as  they 
danced  in  their  arms  through  the  city ;  though  some  will 
have  it  that  they  do  not  say  Veturium  Mamuriura,  but 
Veterem  Memoriam,  ancient  remembrance. 

After  Numa  had  in  this  manner  instituted  these  several 
orders  of  priests,  he  erected,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  what 
is  called  to  this  day  Regia,  or  king's  house,  where  he  spent 
the  most  part  of  his  time,  performing  divine  service,  in- 
structing the  priests,  or  conversing  with  them  on  sacred 
subjects.  He  had  another  house  upon  the  Mount  Quir- 
inalis,  the  site  of  which  they  show  to  this  day.  In  all 
public  processions  and  solemn  prayers,  criers  were  sent 
before  to  give  notice  to  the  people  that  they  should  forbear 
their  work,  and  rest.  They  say  that  the  Pythagoreans  did 
not  allow  people  to  worship  and  pray  to  their  gods  by  the 
way,  but  would  have  them  go  out  from  their  houses 
direct,  with  their  minds  set  upon  the  duty,  and  so  Numa, 
in  like  manner,  wished  that  his  citizens  should  neither  see 
nor  hear  any  religious  service  in  a  perfunctory  and  inat- 
tentive manner,  but,  laying  aside  all  other  occupations, 
should  apply  their  minds  to  religion  as  to  a  most  serious 
business ;  and  that  the  streets  should  be  free  from  all 
noises  and  cries  that  accompany  manual  labor,  and  clear  for 
the  sacred  solemnity.  Some  traces  of  this  custom  remain 
at  Rome  to  this  day,  for,  when  the  consul  begins  to  take 
auspices  or  do  sacrifice,  they  call  out  to  the  people.  Hoc 
age^  Attend  to  this,  whereby  the  auditors  then  present  are 
admonished  to  compose  and  recollect  themselves.    Many 
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other  of  his  precepts  resemble  those  of  tlie  Pythagoreans. 
The  Pythagoreans  said,  for  example,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make 
a  peek-measure  thy  seat  to  sit  on.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  the 
fire  with  a  sword.  When  thou  goest  out  upon  a  journey, 
look  not  beliind  thee.  When  thou  sacrificest  to  the  celestial 
gods,  let  it  be  with  an  odd  number,  and  when  to  the  terrestrial, 
with  even."  The  significance  of  each  of  which  precepts 
they  would  not  commonly  disclose.  So  some  of  Numa's 
traditions  have  no  obvious  meaning.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make 
libation  to  the  gods  of  wine  from  an  unpruned  vine.  No 
sacrifices  shall  be  performed  without  meal.  Turn  round 
to  pay  adoration  to  the  gods ;  sit  after  you  have  wor- 
shipped." The  first  two  directions  seem  to  denote  the  cul- 
tivation and  subduing  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  religion ; 
and  as  to  the  turning  which  the  worshippers  are  to  use  in 
divine  adoration,  it  is  said  to  represent  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  world.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  meaning  rather 
is,  that  the  worshipper,  since  the  temples  front  the  east, 
enters  with  his  back  to  the  rising  sun ;  there,  faces  round 
to  the  east,  and  so  turns  back  to  the  god  of  the  temple,  by 
this  circular  movement  referring  the  fulfilment  of  his  pray- 
ers to  both  divinities.  Unless,  indeed,  this  change  of  post- 
ure may  have  a  mystical  meaning,  like  the  Egyptian 
wheels,  and  signify  to  us  the  instability  of  human  fortune, 
and  that,  in  whatever  way  God  changes  and  turns  our  lot 
and  condition,  we  should  rest  contented,  and  accept  it  as 
right  and  fitting.  They  say,  also,  that  the  sitting  after 
worship  was  to  be  by  way  of  omen  of  their  petitions  being 
granted,  and  the  blessing  they  asked  assured  to  them. 
Again,  as  different  courses  of  actions  are  divided  by  in- 
tervals of  rest,  they  might  seat  themselves  after  the  com- 
pletion of  what  they  had  done,  to  seek  favor  of  the  gods 
for  beginning  something  else.  And  this  would  very  well 
suit  with  what  we  had  before  ;  the  lawgiver  wants  to  habit- 
uate us  to  make  our  petitions  to  the  deity  not  by  the  way, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  a  hurry,  when  we  have  other  things  to 
do,  but  with  time  and  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  By  such  dis- 
cipline and  schooling  in  religion,  the  city  passed  insensibly 
into  such  a  submissiveness  of  temper,  and  stood  in  such 
awe  and  reverence  of  the  virtue  of  Numa,  that  they  re- 
ceived, with  an  undoubted  assurance,  whatever  he  delivered 
though  never  so  fabulous,  and  thought  nothing  incredible 
or  impossible  from  him. 

There  goes  a  story  that  he  once  invited  a  great  number 
of  citizens  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  dishes  in 
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which  tho  ino;it  w;is  sorv(;(l  weio  very  homely  and  ])lain, 
and  tho  repast  itself  poor  Jiiul  ordinary  iarc; ;  the  guests 
seated,  he  hegan  to  tell  them  that  the  goddess  that  con- 
sulted with  him  was  then  at  that  time  come  to  him  ;  when  on 
a  sudden  the  room  was  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  (mostly 
drinking-vessels,  and  the  tahles  loaded  with  rich  meats, 
and  a  most  sumptuous  entertainment.  ]>ut  the  dialogue 
which  is  reported  to  have  i)assed  between  him  and  .]ui)iLer 
surpasses  all  the  fabulous  legends  that  were  ever  invented. 
They  say  that  before  jMount  Aventine  was  inhabited  or  en- 
closed within  the  walls  of  the  city,  two  demigods,  IMcus  and 
Faunus,  frequented  the  springs  and  thick  shades  of  that 
place;  which  might  be  two  satyrs,  or  Pans,  except  that 
they  went  about  Italy  })laying  the  same  sorts  of  tricks,  by 
skill  in  drugs  and  magic,  as  are  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to 
theDactyliof  Mount  Ida.  Xuma  contrived  one  day  to  sur- 
prise these  demigods,  by  mixing  wine  and  honey  in  the 
waters  of  the  spring  of  which  they  usually  drank.  On 
iinding  themselves  ensnared,  they  changed  themselves  into 
various  shapes,  dropping  their  own  form  and  assuming 
every  kind  of  unusual  and  hideous  appearance ;  but  when 
they  saw  they  were  safely  entrapped,  and  in  no  possibility 
of  getting  free,  they  revealed  to  him  many  secrets  and  fut- 
ure events ;  and  particularly  a  charm  for  thunder  and  light- 
ning, still  in  use,  performed  with  onions  and  hair  and 
pilchards.  Some  say  they  did  not  tell  him  the  charm,  but  by 
their  magic  brought  down  Jupiter  out  of  heaven ;  and  that 
he  then,  in  an  angry  manner  answering  the  inquiries,  told 
Numa,  that,  if  he  would  charm  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
he  must  do  it  with  heads.  "How,"  said  Numa,  "with 
the  heads  of  onions?"  "No,"  replied  Jupiter,  "of  men." 
But  Numa,  willing  to  elude  the  cruelty  of  this  receipt,  turned 
it  another  way,  saying,  "Your  meaning  is,  the  hairs  of 

men's  heads."     "  No,"   replied  Jupiter,  "  with  living  " 

"  pilchards,"  said  Numa,  interrupting  him.  These  answers 
he  had  learnt  from  Egeria.  Jupiter  returned  again  to 
heaven,  pacified  an  ileos^  or  propitious.  The  place  was,  in 
remembrance  of  him,  called  Ilicium,  from  this  Greek 
word ;  and  the  spell  in  this  manner  effected. 

These  stories,  laughable  as  they  are,  show  us  the  feelings 
which  people  then,  by  force  of  habit,  entertained  towards  the 
deity.  And  Numa's  own  thoughts  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  to  that  degree  on  divine  objects,  that  he  once,  when  a 
message  was  brought  to  him  that  "  Enemies  are  approach- 
ing," answered  with  a  smile,  "  And  I  am  sacrificing."     It 
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was  he,  also,  that  built  the  temples  of  Faith  and  Terminus, 
and  taught  the  Romans  that  the  name  of  Faith  was  the 
most  solemn  oath  that  they  could  swear.  They  still  use 
it;  and  to  the  god  Terminus,  or  Boundary,  they  offer  to  this 
day  both  public  and  private  sacrifices,  upon  the  borders 
and  stone-marks  of  their  land;  living  victims  now,  though 
anciently  those  sacrifices  were  solenmized  witliout  blood ; 
for  Numa  reasoned  that  the  god  of  boundaries,  who  watched 
over  peace,  and  testified  to  fair  dealing,  should  have  no 
concern  with  blood.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  was  this  king 
who  first  prescribed  bounds  to  the  territory  of  Rome ;  for 
Romulus  would  but  have  openly  betrayed  how  much  he 
had  encroached  on  his  neighbors'  lands,  had  he  ever  set 
limits  to  his  own ;  for  boundaries  are,  indeed,  a  defence  to 
tliose  who  choose  to  observe  them,  but  are  only  a  testimony 
against  the  dishonesty  of  those  who  break  through  them. 
The  truth  is,  the  portion  of  lands  wliich  the  Romans 
possessed  at  the  beginning  was  very  narrow,  until  Romulus 
enlarged  tliem  by  war;  all  those  acquisitions  Numa  now 
divided  amongst  the  indigent  commonalty,  wishing  to  do 
away  with  that  extreme  want  which  is  a  compulsion  to  dis- 
honesty, and,  by  turning  the  people  to  husbandry,  to  bring 
them,  as  well  as  their  lands,  into  better  order.  For  there 
is  no  employment  that  gives  so  keen  and  quick  a  relish  for 
peace  as  husbandry  and  a  country  life,  which  leave  in  men 
all  that  kind  of  courage  that  makes  them  ready  to  fight  in 
defence  of  their  own,  while  it  destroys  the  license  that 
breaks  out  into  acts  of  injustice  and  rapacity.  Numa, 
therefore,  hoping  agriculture  would  be  a  sort  of  charm  to 
captivate  the  affections  of  his  people  to  peace,  and  viewing 
it  rather  as  a  means  to  moral  than  to  economical  x^i'ofit, 
divided  all  the  lands  into  several  parcels,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  otjxif/us,  or  parish,  and  over  every  one  of  them 
he  ordained  chief  overseers ;  and,  taking  a  delight  some- 
times to  inspect  his  colonies  in  person,  he  formed  his  judg- 
ment of  every  man's  habits  by  the  results  ;  of  which  being 
witness  himself,  he  preferred  those  to  honors  and  employ- 
ments who  had  done  well,  and  by  rebukes  and  reproaches 
mcited  the  indolent  and  careless  to  improvement.  But  of 
all  his  measures  the  most  commended  was  his  distribution 
of  the  people  by  their  trades  into  companies  or  guilds  ;  for 
as  the  city  consisted,  or  rather  did  not  consist  of,  but  was 
divided  into,  two  different  tribes,  the  diversity  between 
which  could  not  be  effaced  and  in  the  mean  time  prevented 
all  unity  and  caused  perpetual  tumult  and  ill-blood,  reflect- 
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iiip^  how  hard  substances  that  do  not  readily  mix  when  in 
the  hunp  may,  by  bein<^  l)eaten  into  powder,  in  tiiat  minute 
form  ))e  combined,  lie  resolved  to  divide  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  a  number  of  small  divisions,  and  thus  hoped,  by 
intr()(lu{!ing  other  distinctions,  to  obliterate  the  original 
and  great  distinction,  which  would  be  lost  among  the 
smaller.  So,  distinguishing  the  whole  people  by  the  several 
arts  and  trades,  he  formed  the  companies  of  nmsicians, 
goldsmiths,  carpenters,  dyers,  shoemakers,  skinners, 
braziers,  and  potters ;  and  all  other  handicraftsmen  he  com- 
posed and  reduced  into  a  single  company,  appointing  every 
one  their  proper  courts,  councils,  and  religious  observances. 
In  this  manner  all  factious  distinctions  began,  for  the  first 
time,  to  pass  out  of  use,  no  person  any  longer  being  either 
thought  of  or  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  a  Sabine  or  a 
Roman,  a  Komulian  or  a  Tatian ;  and  the  new  division  be- 
came a  source  of  general  harmony  and  intermixture. 

He  is  also  much  to  be  commended  for  the  repeal,  or 
rather  amendment,  of  that  law  which  gives  power  to 
fathers  to  sell  their  children ;  he  exempted  such  as  were 
married,  conditionally  that  it  had  been  with  the  liking  and 
consent  of  their  parents  ;  for  it  seemed  a  hard  thing  that  a 
woman  who  had  given  herself  in  marriage  to  a  man  whom 
she  judged  free  should  afterwards  find  herself  living  with 
a  slave. 

He  attempted,  also,  the  formation  of  a  calendar,  not  with 
absolute  exactness,  yet  not  without  some  scientific  knowl- 
edge. During  the  reign  of  Romulus,  they  had  let  their 
months  run  on  without  any  certain  or  equal  term ;  some  of 
them  contained  twenty  days,  others  thirty-five,  others 
more ;  they  had  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  inequality  in 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  they  only  kept  to  the 
one  rule  that  the  whole  course  of  the  year  contained  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days.  Numa,  calculating  the  difference 
between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year  at  eleven  days,  for 
that  the  moon  completed  her  anniversary  course  in  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  and  the  sun  in  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  to  remedy  this  incongruity  doubled  the 
eleven  days,  and  every  other  year  added  an  intercalary 
month,  to  follow  February,  consisting  of  twenty-two  days, 
and  called  by  the  Romans  the  month  Mercedinus.  This 
amendment,  however,  itself,  in  course  of  time,  came 
to  need  other  amendments.  He  also  altered  the  order 
of  the  months ;  for  March,  which  was  reckoned  the  first,  he 
put  into  the  third  place ;   and  January,  which  was   the 
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eleventh,  he  made  the  first ;  and  February,  which  was  the 
twelfth  and  last,  the  second.  Many  will  have  it,  that  it 
was  Numa,  also,  who  added  the  two  months  of  January 
and  February ;  for  in  the  beghming  they  had  had  a  year 
of  ten  months;  as  there  are  barbarians  who  count  only 
three;  the  Arcadians,  in  Greece,  had  but  four;  the  Acar- 
nanians,  six.  The  Egyptian  year  at  first,  they  say,  was 
of  one  month ;  afterwards,  of  four ;  and  so,  though  they 
live  in  the  newest  of  all  countries,  they  have  the  credit 
of  being  a  more  ancient  nation  than  any,  and  reckon,  in 
their  genealogies,  a  prodigious  number  of  years,  counting 
months,  that  is,  as  years.  That  the  Romans,  at  first, 
comprehended  the  whole  year  within  ten,  and  not  twelve 
months,  plainly  appears  by  the  name  of  the  last,  Decem- 
ber, meaning  the  tenth  month ;  and  that  March  was  the 
first  is  likewise  evident,  for  the  fifth  month  after  it  was 
called  Quintilis,  and  the  sixth  Sextilis,  and  so  the  rest  ; 
whereas,  if  January  and  February  had,  in  this  account, 
preceded  March,  Quintilis  would  have  been  fifth  in  name 
and  seventh  in  reckoning.  It  was  also  natural  that  March, 
dedicated  to  Mars,  should  be  Romulus's  first,  and  April, 
named  from  Venus,  or  Aphrodite,  his  second  month ;  in  it 
they  sacrifice  to  Venus,  and  the  women  bathe  on  the 
calends,  or  first  day  of  it,  with  myrtle  garlands  on  their 
heads.  But  others,  because  of  its  being  ^j  and  not  ^:>/^, 
will  not  allow  of  the  derivation  of  this  word  from  Aphro- 
dite, but  say  it  is  called  April  from  aperio,  Latin  for  to 
open,  because  that  this  month  is  high  spring,  and  opens 
and  discloses  the  buds  and  flowers.  The  next  is  called 
May,  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  it  is 
sacred ;  then  June  follows,  so  called  from  Juno ;  some, 
however,  derive  them  from  the  two  ages,  old  and  young, 
majores^  being  their  name  for  older,  and  juniores  for 
younger  men.  To  the  other  months  they  gave  denomina- 
tions according  to  their  order;  so  the  fifth  was  called 
Quintilis,  Sextilis  the  sixth,  and  the  rest,  September,  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December.  Afterwards  Quintilis 
received  the  name  of  Julius,  from  Caesar,  who  defeated 
Pompey  ;  as  also  Sextilis  that  of  Augustus,  from  the  second 
Caesar,  who  had  that  title.  Doraitian,  also,  in  imitation, 
gave  the  two  other  following  months  his  own  names,  of 
Germanicus  and  Domitianus  ;  but,  on  his  being  slain,  they 
recovered  their  ancient  denominations  of  September  and 
October.  The  two  last  are  the  only  ones  that  have  kept 
their  names  throughout  without  any  alteration.    Of  the 
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months  which  were;  added  or  transposed  in  tlieir  order  by 
Nunia,  February  conies  from  fehrud ;  and  is  as  much  as 
Purification  month  ;  in  it  they  make  offerinf^s  to  the  dead, 
and  celebrate  tlie  Lupercalia,  which,  in  most  points,  re- 
sembles a  purification.  Jamiary  was  so  called  from  Janus, 
and  jiiecedence  ^iven  to  it  l)y  Numa  before  March,  wliich 
was  dedicated  to  the  god  Mai-s  ;  because,  as  I  conceive,  lie 
wished  to  take  every  opportunity  of  intimating  that  the 
arts  and  studies  of  peace  are  to  be  preferred  before  those 
of  war.  For  this  Janus,  whether  in  remote  antiquity  he 
were  a  demigod  or  a  king,  was  certainly  a  great  lover  of 
civil  and  social  unity,  and  one  who  reclaimed  men  from 
brutal  and  savage  living;  for  which  reason  they  figure  him 
with  two  faces,  to  represent  the  two  states  and  conditions 
out  of  the  one  of  which  he  brought  mankind,  to  lead  them 
into  the  other.  His  temple  at  Rome  lias  two  gates,  which 
they  call  the  gates  of  war,  because  they  stand  open  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  the  times  of  peace  ;  of  which  latter 
there  was  very  seldom  an  example,  for,  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  enlarged  and  extended,  it  was  so  encompassed 
with  barbarous  nations  and  enemies  to  be  resisted,  that  it 
was  seldom  or  never  at  peace.  Only  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  after  he  had  overcome  Antony,  this 
temple  was  shut ;  as  likewise  once  before,  when  Marcus 
Atilius  and  Titus  Manlius  were  consuls ;  but  then  it  was 
not  long  before,  wars  breaking  out,  the  gates  were  again 
opened.  But,  during  the  reign  of  Numa,  those  gates  were 
never  seen  open  a  single  day,  but  continued  constantly  shut 
for  a  space  of  forty-three  years  together ;  such  an  entire 
and  universal  cessation  of  war  existed.  For  not  only  had 
the  people  of  Rome  itself  been  softened  and  charmed  into 
a  peaceful  temper  by  the  just  and  mild  rule  of  a  pacific 
prince,  but  even  the  neighboring  cities,  as  if  some  salu- 
brious and  gentle  air  had  blown  from  Rome  upon  them, 
began  to  experience  a  change  of  feeling,  and  partook  in 
the  general  longing  for  the  sweets  of  peace  and  order,  and 
for  life  employed  in  the  quiet  tillage  of  soil,  bringing  up 
of  children,  and  worship  of  the  gods.  Festival  days  and 
sports,  and  the  secure  and  peaceful  interchange  of  friendly 
visits  and  hospitalities  prevailed  all  through  the  whole  of 
Italy.  The  love  of  virtue  and  justice  flowed  from  Numa's 
wisdom  as  from  a  fountain,  and  the  serenity  of  his  spirit 
diffused  itself,  like  a  calm,  on  all  sides ;  so  that  the  hyper- 
boles of  poets  were  flat  and  tame  to  express  what  then 
existed  j  as  that 
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Over  the  iron  shield  the  spiders  haug  their  threads, 

or  that 

Rust  oats  the  pointed  spear  and  double-edged  sword. 
No  more  is  heard  the  trumpet's  brazen  roar, 
Sweet  sleep  is  banished  from  our  eyes  no  more. 

For  during  the  whole  reign  of  ISTuma,  there  was  neither  war, 
nor  sedition,  nor  innovation  in  the  state,  nor  any  envy  or  ill- 
will  to  his  person,  nor  plot  or  conspiracy  from  views  of  ambi- 
tion. Either  fear  of  the  gods  that  were  thought  to  watch  over 
him,  or  reverence  for  his  virtue,  or  a  divine  felicity  of  fortune 
that  in  his  days  preserved  human  innocence,  made  his  reign, 
by  whatever  means,  a  living  example  and  verification  of 
that  saying  which  Plato,  long  afterwards,  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce, that  the  sole  and  only  hope  of  respite  or  remedy 
for  human  evils  was  in  some  happy  conjunction  of  events 
which  should  unite  in  a  single  person  the  power  of  a  king 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  so  as  to  elevate  virtue  to 
control  and  mastery  over  vice.  The  wise  man  is  blessed  in 
himself,  and  blessed  also  are  the  auditors  who  can  hear  and 
receive  those  words  which  flow  from  his  mouth ;  and  per- 
haps, too,  there  is  no  need  of  compulsion  or  menaces  to  affect 
the  multitude,  for  the  mere  sight  itself  of  a  shining  and 
conspicuous  example  of  virtue  in  the  life  of  their  prince 
will  bring  them  spontaneously  to  virtue,  and  to  a  conformity 
with  that  blameless  and  blessed  life  of  good- will  and  mutual 
concord,  supported  by  temperance  and  justice,  which  is  the 
highest  benefit  that  human  means  can  confer  ;  and  he  is  the 
truest  ruler  who  can  best  introduce  it  into  the  hearts  and 
practice  of  his  subjects.  It  is  the  praise  of  Numa  that  no 
one  seems  ever  to  have  discerned  this  so  clearly  as  he. 

As  to  his  children  and  wives,  there  is  a  diversity  of  reports 
by  several  authors  ;  some  will  have  it  that  he  never  had  any 
other  wife  than  Tatia  ;  nor  more  children  than  one  daughter 
called  Pompilia ;  others  will  have  it  that  he  left  also  four  sons, 
namely,  Pompo,  Pinus,  Calpus,  and  Mamercus,  every  one 
of  whom  had  issue,  and  from  them  descended  the  noble  and 
illustrious  families  of  Pomponii,  Pinarii,  Calpurnii,  and 
Mamerci,  which  for  this  reason  took  also  the  surname  of 
Rex,  or  King.  But  there  is  a  third  set  of  writers  who  say 
that  these  pedigrees  are  but  a  piece  of  flattery  used  by 
writers  who,  to  gain  favor  with  these  great  families,  made 
them  fictitious  genealogies  from  the  lineage  of  Numa ;  and 
that  Pompilia  was  not  the  daughter  of  Tatia,  but  Lucretia, 
another  wife  whom  he  married  after  he  came  to  his  kingdom ; 
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however,  all  of  tlioin  agree  in  opinion  tiiat  slio  was  maniod 
to  the  son  of  that  Marcius  who  persuaded  him  to  accept  tlio 
govcrnniont,  and  acconij);»niod  liiin  to  Konu;,  where;,  as  a 
mark  of  lionor,  he  was  chosen  into  tlie  senate;,  and  after  tlie 
deatliof  Numa,standing  in  competition  with  Tulhis  llostihns 
for  tlie  kingdom,  and  being  disapiminted  of  the  election,  in 
discontent  killed  himself ;  his  son  Marcius,  however,  who 
had  married  Pompilia,  continuing  at  Rome,  was  the  father 
of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  succeeded  TuUus  IFostilius  in 
the  kingdom,  and  was  but  five  years  of  age  when  Numa 
died. 

Numa  lived  something  above  eighty  years,  and  then,  as 
Piso  writes,  was  not  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a  sudden  or 
acute  disease,  but  died  of  old  age  and  by  a  gradual  and 
gentle  decline.  At  his  funeral  all  the  glories  of  his  life  were 
consummated,  when  all  the  neighboring  states  in  alliance 
and  amity  with  Rome  met  to  honor  and  grace  the  rites  of 
his  interment  with  garlands  and  public  presents  ;  the  sena- 
tors carried  the  bier  on  which  his  corpse  was  laid,  and  the 
priests  followed  and  accompanied  the  solemn  procession ; 
while  a  general  crowd,  in  which  women  and  children  took 
part,  followed  with  such  cries  and  weeping  as  if  they  had 
bewailed  the  death  and  loss  of  some  most  dear  relation 
taken  away  in  the  flower  of  age,  and  not  an  old  and  worn- 
out  king.  It  is  said  that  his  body,  by  his  particular  com- 
mand, was  not  burnt,  but  that  they  made,  in  conformity 
with  his  order,  two  stone  cofifins,  and  buried  both  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  in  one  of  which  his  body  was  laid,  and  the 
other  his  sacred  books,  which,  as  the  Greek  legislators  their 
tables,  he  had  written  out  for  himself,  but  had  so  long 
inculcated  the  contents  of  them,  whilst  he  lived,  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  priests,  that  their  understandings 
became  fully  possessed  Avith  the  whole  spirit  and  purpose 
of  them  ;  and  he  therefore  bade  that  they  should  be  buried 
with  his  body,  as  though  such  holy  precepts  could  not  with- 
out irreverence  be  left  to  circulate  in  mere  lifeless  writings. 
For  this  very  reason,  they  say,  the  Pythagoreans  bade 
that  their  precepts  should  not  be  committed  to  paper,  but 
rather  preserved  in  the  living  memories  of  those  who  were 
worthy  to  receive  them  ;  and  when  some  of  their  out-of-the- 
way  and  abstruse  geometrical  processes  had  been  divulged 
to  an  unworthy  person,  they  said  the  gods  threatened  to 
punish  this  wickedness  and  profanity  by  a  signal  and  wide- 
spreading  calamity.  With  these  several  instances  concur- 
ring to  show  a  similarity  in  the  lives  of  Numa  and  Pythag- 
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oras,  we  may  easily  pardon  tliose  who  seek  to  establish  the 
fact  of  a  real  acquaintance  between  them. 

Valerius  Antias  writes  that  the  books  which  were  buried 
in  the  aforesaid  chest  or  coffin  of  stone  were  twelve  volumes 
of  holy  writ  and  twelve  others  of  Greek  philosophy,  and 
that  about  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  P.  Corne- 
lius and  M.  Bsebius  were  consuls,  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains, 
a  violent  torrent  washed  away  the  earth,  and  dislodged  the 
chests  of  stone ;  and,  their  covers  falling  off,  one  of  them 
was  found  wholly  empty,  without  the  least  relic  of  any 
human  body ;  in  the  other  were  the  books  before  mentioned, 
which  the  praetor  Petilius  having  read  and  perused,  made 
oath  in  the  senate,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  fit  for 
their  contents  to  be  made  public  to  the  people;  whereupon 
the  volumes  were  all  carried  to  the  Comitium,  and  there 
burnt. 

It  is  the  fortune  of  all  good  men  that  their  virtue  rises 
in  glory  after  their  deaths,  and  that  the  envy  which  evil 
men  conceive  against  them  never  outlives  them  long;  some 
have  the  happiness  evpn  to  see  it  die  before  them  ;  but  in 
Numa's  case,  also,  the  fortunes  of  the  succeeding  kings 
served  as  foils  to  set  off  the  brightness  of  his  reputation. 
For  after  him  there  were  five  kings,  the  last  of  whom  ended 
his  old  age  in  banishment,  being  deposed  from  his  crown ; 
of  the  other  four,  three  were  assassinated  and  murdered  by 
treason  ;  the  other,  who  was  Tullus  Hostilius,  that  imme- 
diately succeeded  Numa,  derided  his  virtues,  and  especially 
his  devotion  to  religious  worship,  as  a  cowardly  and  mean- 
spirited  occupation,  and  diverted  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  war ;  but  was  checked  in  these  youthful  insolences,  and 
was  himself  driven  by  an  acute  and  tormenting  disease 
into  superstitions  wholly  different  from  Numa's  piety,  and 
left  others  also  to  participate  in  these  terrors  when  he  died 
by  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt. 
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Having  thus  finished  the  lives  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa, 
we  shall  now,  though  the  work  be  difficult,  put  together 
their  points  of  difference  as  they  lie  here  before  our  view. 
Their  points  of  likeness  are  obvious  ;  their  moderation, 
their  religion,  their  capacity  of  government  and  discipline, 
their  both  deriving  their  laws  and  constitutions  from  the 
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gods.  Yet  ill  their  eoiiinioii  glories  there  lire  eircuiiistances 
of  diversity;  for  first  Nunui  iiecepted  Jind  J.yeurgus  re. 
signed  ;l  kingdom  ;  Nunia  reeciived  without  (h^siring  it, 
Lyeiirgus  luul  it  mid  gave  it  iq) ;  tlie  one  from  a  private 
person  and  a  stranger  was  raised  hy  others  to  be  their 
king;  the  other  from  the  condition  of  a  prince  voluntarily 
descended  to  the  state  of  privacy.  It  was  glorious  to 
acquire  a  throne  by  justice,  yet  more  glorious  to  prefer 
justice  before  a  throne;  the  same  virtue  which  made  the 
one  appear  worthy  of  regal  power  exalted  the  other  to  the 
disregard  of  it.  Lastly,  as  the  musicians  tune  their  harps, 
so  the  one  let  down  the  high-flown  spirits  of  the  people  at 
Kome  to  a  lower  key,  as  the  other  screwed  them  up  at 
Sparta  to  a  higher  note,  when  they  were  sunken  low  by 
dissoluteness  and  riot.  The  harder  task  was  that  of  Ly- 
curgus ;  for  it  was  not  so  much  his  business  to  persuade 
his  citizens  to  put  ott'  their  armor  or  ungird  their  swords, 
as  to  cast  away  their  gold  or  silver,  and  abandon  costly 
furniture  and  rich  tables ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  preach 
to  them,  that,  laying  aside  tlieir  arms,  they  should  observe 
the  festivals,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  rather,  that, 
giving  up  feasting  and  drinking,  they  should  employ  their 
time  in  laborious  and  martial  exercises ;  so  that  while  the 
one  effected  all  by  persuasions  and  his  people's  love  for 
him,  the  other,  with  danger  and  hazard  of  his  person, 
scarcely  in  the  end  succeeded.  Numa's  muse  was  a  gentle 
and  loving  inspiration,  fitting  him  well  to  turn  and  soothe 
his  people  into  peace  and  justice  out  of  their  violent  and 
fiery  tempers ;  whereas,  if  we  must  admit  the  treatment 
of  the  Helots  to  be  a  part  of  Lycurgus's  legislation,  a  most 
cruel  and  iniquitous  proceeding,  we  must  own  that  Numa 
was  by  a  great  deal  the  more  humane  and  Greek-like 
legislator,  granting  even  to  actual  slaves  a  license  to  sit  at 
meat  with  their  masters  at  the  feast  of  Saturn,  that  they 
also  might  have  some  taste  and  relish  to  the  sweets  of 
liberty.  For  this  custom,  too,  is  ascribed  to  Numa,  whose 
wish  was,  they  conceive,  to  give  a  place  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  yearly  fruits  of  the  soil  to  those  who  had  helped  to 
produce  them.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  in  remembrance 
of  the  age  of  Saturn,  when  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween master  and  slave,  but  all  lived  as  brothers  and  as 
equals  in  a  condition  of  equality. 

In  general,  it  seems  that  both  aimed  at  the  same  design 
and  intent,  which  was  to  bring  their  people  to  moderation 
and  frugality ;  but  of  other  virtues,  the  one  set  his  affection 
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most  on  fortitude,  and  tlie  other  on  justice ;  unless  we  will 
attribute  their  different  wjiys  to  tlie  different  habits  and 
tenii)eranients  w  hich  tliey  had  to  work  ui)()n  by  their  enact- 
ments ;  for  Nunia  did  not  out  of  cowardice  or  fear  affect 
peace,  but  because  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  injustice;  nor 
did  Lycurgus  i)roniote  a  spirit  of  war  in  his  23eople  that 
they  might  do  injustice  to  others,  but  that  they  might  pro- 
tect themselves  by  it. 

In  bringing  tlie  habits  they  formed  in  their  people  to  a 
just  and  happy  mean,  mitigating  them  where  they  exceeded, 
and  strengtliening  them  wliere  they  were  deficient,  both 
were  compelled  to  make  great  innovations.  The  frame  of 
government  which  Numa  formed  was  democratic  and  popu- 
lar to  the  last  extreme,  goldsmiths  and  flute-players  and 
shoemakers  constituting  his  promiscuous,  many-colored 
commonalty.  Lycurgus  was  rigid  and  aristocratical, 
banisliing  all  the  base  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  company 
of  servants  and  strangers,  and  allowing  the  true  citizens 
no  implements  but  the  spear  and  shield,  the  trade  of  war 
only,  and  the  service  of  Mars,  and  no  other  knowledge  or 
study  but  that  of  obedience  to  their  commanding  officers, 
and  victory  over  their  enemies.  Every  sort  of  money- 
making  was  forbid  them  as  freemen  ;  and  to  make  them 
thoroughly  so  and  keep  them  so  through  their  whole  lives, 
every  conceivable  concern  with  money  was  handed  over, 
with  the  cooking  and  the  waiting  at  table,  to  slaves  and 
helots.  But  Numa  made  none  of  these  distinctions ;  he 
only  suppressed  military  rapacity,  allowing  free  scope 
to  every  other  means  of  obtaining  wealth  ;  nor  did  he  en- 
deavor to  do  away  with  inequality  in  this  respect,  but  per- 
mitted riches  to  be  amassed  to  any  extent,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  gradual  and  continual  augmentation  and 
influx  of  poverty  ;  which  it  was  his  business  at  the  outset, 
whilst  there  was  no  great  disparity  in  the  estates  of  men, 
and  whilst  people  still  lived  much  in  one  manner,  to 
obviate,  as  Lycurgus  did,  and  take  measures  of  precaution 
against  the  mischiefs  of  avarice,  mischiefs  not  of  small 
importance,  but  the  real  seed  and  first  beginning  of  all  the 
great  and  extensive  evils  of  after-times.  The  re-division  of 
estates,  Lycurgus  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  blamed  for 
making,  nor  Numa  for  omitting ;  this  equality  was  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  the  one  commonwealth;  but  at 
Rome,  where  the  lands  had  been  lately  divided,  there  was 
nothing  to  urge  any  re-division  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
first  arrangement,  which  was  probably  still  in  existence. 
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Willi  resi)ect  to  wives  jind  children,  and  that  community 
which  both,  with  a  sound  policy,  appointed,  to  prevent  all 
jealousy,  their  methods,  however,  were  different.  For 
when  a  Ivoinan  th()Ui;ht  hims(;li*  to  have  ;i  suflicicnt  number 
of  children,  in  case  his  neighbor  wlio  had  none  should 
come  and  request  his  wife  of  him,  he  had  a  lawful  power 
to  give  her  up  to  him  who  desired  her,  either  for  a  certain 
time,  or  for  good.  The  LacediJcmonian  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  allow  the  use  of  his  wife  to  any  other 
that  desired  to  have  children  by  her,  and  yet  still  keep  her 
in  his  house,  the  original  marriage  obligation  still  subsist- 
ing as  at  first.  Nay,  many  husbands,  as  we  have  said, 
would  invite  men  whom  they  thought  likely  to  procure 
them  fine  and  good-looking  children  into  their  houses. 
What  is  the  difference,  then,  between  the  two  customs  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  Lacedaemonian  system  is  one  of  an 
extreme  and  entire  unconcern  about  their  wives,  and  would 
cause  most  people  endless  disquiet  and  annoyance  with 
pangs  and  jealousies  ?  the  Roman  course  wears  an  air  of  a 
more  delicate  acquiescence,  draws  the  veil  of  a  new  con- 
tract over  the  change,  and  concedes  the  general  insupport- 
ableness  of  mere  community  ?  Numa's  directions,  too,  for 
the  care  of  young  women,  are  better  adapted  to  the  female 
sex  and  to  propriety  ;  Lycurgus's  are  altogether  unreserved 
and  unfeminine,  and  have  given  a  great  handle  to  the 
poets,  who  call  them  (Ibycus,  for  example)  Phcenomerides, 
bare-thighed ;  and  give  them  the  character  (as  does  Euri- 
pides) of  being  wild  after  husbands ; 

These  with  the  young  men  from  the  house  go  out. 
With  thighs  that  show,  and  robes  that  fly  about. 

For  in  fact  the  skirts  of  the  frock  worn  by  unmarried  girla 
were  not  sewn  together  at  the  lower  part,  but  used  to  fly 
back  and  show  the  whole  thigh  bare  as  they  walked.  The 
thing  is  most  distinctly  given  by  Sophocles. 

— She,  also,  the  young  maid, 
Whose  frock,  no  robe  yet  o'er  it  laid, 
Folding  back,  leaves  her  bare  thigh  free, 
Hermione. 

And  so  their  women,  it  is  said,  were  bold  and  masculine, 
overbearing  to  their  husbands  in  the  first  place,  absolute 
mistresses  in  their  houses,  giving  their  opinions  about  pub- 
lic matters  freely,  and  speaking  openly  even  on  the  most 
important  subjects.  But  the  matrons,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Numa,  still  indeed  received  from  their  husbands 
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all  that  high  respect  and  honor  which  had  been  paid  them 
under  Romulus  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  tlie  violence 
done  to  them ;  nevertheless,  great  modesty  was  enjoined 
upon  them ;  all  busy  intermeddling  forbidden,  sobriety 
insisted  on,  and  silence  made  habitual.  Wine  they  were 
not  to  touch  at  all,  nor  to  speak,  except  in  their  husband's 
company,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects.  So  that 
once  when  a  woman  had  the  confidence  to  plead  her  own 
cause  in  a  court  of  judicature,  the  senate,  it  is  said,  sent 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle  what  the  prodigy  did  portend ;  and, 
indeed,  their  general  good  behavior  and  submissiveness  is 
justly  proved  by  the  record  of  those  that  were  otherwise ; 
for  as  the  Greek  historians  record  in  their  annals  the  names 
of  those  who  first  unsheathed  the  sword  of  civil  war,  or 
murdered  their  brothers,  or  were  parricides,  or  killed  their 
mothers,  so  the  Roman  writers  report  it  as  the  first 
example,  that  Spurius  Carvilius  divorced  his  wife,  being  a 
case  that  never  before  happened,  in  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  and 
that  one  Tlialsea,  the  wife  of  Pinarius,  had  a  quarrel  (the 
first  instance  of  the  kind)  with  her  mother-in-law,  Gegania, 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  ;  so  successful  was  the 
legislator  in  securing  order  and  good  conduct  in  the  mar- 
riage relation.  Their  respective  regulations  for  marrying 
the  young  women  are  in  accordance  with  those  for  their 
education.  Lycurgus  made  them  brides  when  they  were 
of  full  age  and  inclination  for  it.  Intercourse,  where 
nature  was  thus  consulted,  would  produce,  he  thought,  love 
and  tenderness,  instead  of  the  dislike  and  fear  attending 
an  unnatural  compulsion  ;  and  their  bodies,  also,  would  be 
better  able  to  bear  the  trials  of  breeding  and  of  bearing 
children,  in  his  judgment  the  one  end  of  marriage. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  their  daughters  in 
marriage  as  early  as  twelve  years  old,  or  even  under;  thus 
they  thought  their  bodies  alike  and  minds  would  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  future  husband  pure  and  undefiled.  The  way 
of  Lycurgus  seems  the  more  natural  with  a  view  to  the 
birth  of  children ;  the  other,  looking  to  a  life  to  be  spent 
together,  is  more  moral.  However,  the  rules  which  Lycur- 
gus drew  up  for  superintendence  of  children,  their  collec- 
tion into  companies,  their  discipline  and  association,  as  also 
his  exact  regulations  for  their  meals,  exercises,  and  sports, 
argue  Numa  no  more  than  an  ordinary  lawgiver.  Numa 
left  the  whole  matter  simply  to  be  decided  by  the  parent's 
wishes  or  necessities ;  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  make  his  sou 
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a  husband niiin  or  carpenter,  coppersmith  or  musician  ;  as 
if  it  wore  of  no  importance  for  tliem  to  be  directed  and 
trained  u^)  from  tlie  i)(!<^inniii<j^  to  oik;  and  l-lie^samc;  common 
end,  or  as  thou«^li  it  would  do  for  them  to  l)e  hke  passen- 
gers on  shipboard,  brought  thitlier  each  for  his  own  ends 
and  by  liis  own  choice,  uniting  to  act  for  tlie  common  good 
only  in  time  of  danger  U[)on  occasion  of  their  private  fears, 
in  general  looking  simply  to  their  own  interest. 

We  may  forbear,  indeed,  to  blame  common  legislators, 
who  may  be  deficient  in  power  or  knowledge.  But  when  a 
wise  man  like  Numa  had  received  the  sovereignty  over  a 
new  and  docile  people,  was  there  anything  that  would 
better  deserve  his  attention  than  the  education  of  children, 
and  the  training  up  of  the  young,  not  to  contrariety  and 
discordance  of  character,  but  to  the  unity  of  the  common 
model  of  virtue,  to  which  from  their  cradle  they  should 
have  been  formed  and  moulded?  One  benefit  among  many 
that  Lycurgus  obtained  by  his  course  was  the  permanence 
which  it  secured  to  his  laws.  The  obligation  of  oaths  to 
preserve  them  would  have  availed  but  little,  if  he  had  not, 
by  discipline  and  education,  infused  them  into  the  children's 
characters,  and  imbued  their  whole  early  life  with  a  love  of 
his  government.  The  result  was  that  the  main  points  and 
fundamentals  of  his  legislation  continued  for  above  five 
hundred  years,  like  some  deep  and  thoroughly  ingrained 
tincture,  retaining  their  hold  upon  the  nation.  I3ut  Numa's 
whole  design  and  aim,  the  continuance  of  peace  and  good- 
will, on  his  death  vanished  with  him ;  no  sooner  did  he 
expire  his  last  breath  than  the  gates  of  Janus's  temple  flew 
wide  open,  and,  as  if  war  had,  indeed,  been  kept  and  caged 
up  within  those  walls,  it  rushed  forth  to  fill  all  Italy  with 
blood  and  slaughter;  and  thus  that  best  and  justest  fabric 
of  things  was  of  no  long  continuance,  because  it  wanted  that 
cement  which  should  have  kept  all  together,  education. 
What,  then,  some  may  say,  has  not  Rome  been  advanced 
and  bettered  by  her  wars  ?  A  question  that  will  need  a 
long  answer,  if  it  is  to  be  one  to  satisfy  men  who  take  the 
better  to  consist  in  riches,  luxury,  and  dominion,  rather  than 
in  security,  gentleness,  and  that  independence  w^hich  is 
accompanied  by  justice.  However,  it  makes  much  for 
Lycurgus,  that,  after  the  Romans  had  deserted  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Numa,  their  empire  grew  and  their  power 
increased  so  much  ;  whereas  so  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
fell  from  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  they  sank  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest    state,  and,  after  forfeiting  their 
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supremacy  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  themselves  in 
danger  of  absolute  extirpation.  Thus  much,  meantime,  was 
peculiarly  signal  and  almost  divine  in  the  circumstances  of 
Numa,  that  he  was  an  alien,  and  yet  courted  to  come  and 
accept  a  kingdom,  the  frame  of  which  though  he  entirely 
altered,  yet  he  performed  it  by  mere  persuasion,  and  ruled 
a  city  that  as  yet  had  scarce  become  one  city,  without 
recurring  to  arms  or  any  violence  (such  as  Lycurgus  used, 
supporting  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  nobler  citizens  against 
the  connnonalty),  but,  by  mere  force  of  wisdom  and  justice, 
established  union  and  harmony  amongst  all. 
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DiDTMus,  the  grammarian,  in  his  answer  to  Asclepiades 
concerning  Solon's  Tables  of  Law,  mentions  a  passage  of 
one  Philocles,  who  states  that  Solon's  father's  name  was 
Euphorion,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  others  who  have 
written  concerning  him  ;  for  they  generally  agree  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Execestides,  a  man  of  moderate  wealth  and 
power  in  the  city,  but  of  a  most  noble  stock,  being  de- 
scended from  Codrus ;  his  mother,  as  Heraclides  Ponticus 
affirms,  was  cousin  to  Pisistratus's  mother,  and  the  two  at 
first  were  great  friends,  partly  because  they  were  akin,  and 
partly  because  of  Pisistratus's  noble  qualities  and  beauty. 
And  they  say  Solon  loved  him ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  when  afterwards  they  differed  about  the  gov- 
ernment, their  enmity  never  produced  any  hot  and  violent 
passion,  they  remembered  their  old  kindnesses,  and  re- 
tained 

still  in  its  embers  living  the  strong  Are 

of  their  love  and  dear  affection.  For  that  Solon  was  not 
proof  against  beauty,  nor  of  courage  to  stand  up  to  passion 
and  meet  it, 

Hand  to  hand  as  in  the  ring, 

we  may  conjecture  by  his  poems,  and  one  of  his  laws, 
in  which  there  are  practices  forbidden  to  slaves,  which 
he  would  appear,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  freemen. 
Pisistratus,  it  is  stated,  was  similarly  attached  to  one 
Charmus ;  he  it  was  who  dedicated  the  figure  of  Love  in 
the  Academy,  where  the  runners  in  the  sacred  torch  race 
light  their  torches.     Solon,  as  Hermippus  writes,  when  his 
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fiitlier  had  ruined  liis  estate  in  doing  benefits  and  kind- 
nesses to  other  men,  though  lie  liad  friends  enough  that 
were  Avilling  to  contribute  to  liis  rehcif,  yet  was  ashamed 
to  be  behohU^i  to  others,  since  he  was  (h;soen(h;d  from  a 
family  who  were  accustomed  to  do  kindnesses  rather  than 
receive  them;  jind  therefore  appli(;d  himself  to  nunc^handise 
in  his  youth  ;  though  others  assure  us  that  he  travelled 
rather  to  get  learning  and  experience  than  to  make  money. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  lover  of  knowledge,  for  when  he 
was  old  he  would  say,  that  he 

Each  day  grew  older,  and  learnt  something  new ; 

and  yet  no  admirer  of  riches,  esteeming  as  equally  wealthy 
the  man 

Who  hath  both  gold  and  silver  in  his  hand, 
Horses  and  mules,  and  acres  of  wheat-land. 
And  him  whose  all  is  decent  food  to  eat, 
Clothes  to  his  back  and  shoes  upon  his  feet, 
And  a  young  wife  and  child,  since  so  'twill  be, 
And  no  more  years  than  will  with  that  agree ; 

and  in  another  place, — 

Wealth  I  would  have,  but  wealth  by  wrong  procure 
I  would  not;  justice,  e'en  if  slow,  is  sure. 

And  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  good  man  and  a  statesman, 
without  being  solicitous  for  superfluities,  to  show  some 
concern  for  competent  necessaries.  In  his  time,  as  Hesiod 
says, — "  Work  was  a  shame  to  none,"  nor  was  distinction 
made  with  respect  to  trade,  but  merchandise  was  a  noble 
calling,  which  brought  home  the  good  things  which  the 
barbarous  nations  enjoyed,  was  the  occasion  of  friendship 
with  their  kings,  and  a  great  source  of  experience.  Some 
merchants  have  built  great  cities,  as  Protis,  the  founder  of 
Massilia,  to  whom  the  Gauls,  near  the  Rhone,  were  much 
attached.  Some  report  also,  that  Thales  and  Hippocrates 
the  mathematician  traded;  and  that  Plato  defrayed  the 
charges  of  his  travels  by  selling  oil  in  Egypt.  Solon's 
softness  and  profuseness,  his  popular  rather  than  philo- 
sophical tone  about  pleasure  in  his  poems,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  his  trading  life  ;  for,  having  suffered  a  thousand 
dangers,  it  was  natural  they  should  be  recompensed  with 
some  gratifications  and  enjoyments ;  but  that  he  accounted 
himself  rather  poor  than  rich  is  evident  from  the  lines,— 

Some  wicked  men  are  rich,  some  good  are  poor 
We  will  not  change  our  virtue  for  their  store  : 
Virtue's  a  thing  that  none  can  take  away ; 
But  money  changes  owners  all  the  day. 
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At  first  he  used  his  poetry  only  in  trifles,  not  for  any 
serious  purpose,  but  simply  to  pass  away  his  idle  hours ; 
but  afterwards  he  introduced  moral  sentences  and  state 
matters,  which  he  did,  not  to  record  them  merely  as  an 
historian,  but  to  justify  his  own  actions,  and  sometimes  to 
correct,  chastise,  and  stir  up  the  Athenians  to  noble  per- 
formances. Some  report  that  he  designed  to  put  his  laws 
into  heroic  verse,  and  that  they  began  thus, — 

We  humbly  beg  a  blessing  on  our  laws 
From  mighty  Jove,  and  honor,  and  applause. 

In  philosophy,  as  most  of  the  wise  men  then,  he  chiefly 
esteemed  the  political  part  of  morals ;  in  physics,  he  was 
very  plain  and  antiquated,  as  appears  by  this, — 

It  is  the  clouds  that  make  the  snow  and  hail, 
And  thunder  comes  from  lightning  without  fail ; 
The  sea  is  stormy  when  the  winds  have  blown, 
But  it  deals  fairly  when  'tis  left  alone. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  at  that  time  Thales  alone 
had  raised  philosophy  above  mere  practice  into  speculation  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  were  so  called  from  prudence 
in  political  concerns.  It  is  said,  that  they  had  an  inter- 
view at  Delphi,  and  another  at  Corinth,  by  the  procure- 
ment of  Periander,  who  made  a  meeting  for  them,  and  a 
supper.  But  their  reputation  was  chiefly  raised  by  send- 
ing the  tripod  to  them  all,  by  their  modest  refusal,  and 
complaisant  yielding  to  one  another.  For,  as  the  story 
goes,  some  of  the  Coans  fishing  with  a  net,  some  strangers, 
Milesians,  bought  the  draught  at  a  venture ;  the  net 
brought  up  a  golden  tripod,  which,  they  say,  Helen,  at  her 
return  from  Troy,  upon  the  remembrance  of  an  old  proph- 
ecy, threw  in  there.  Now,  the  strangers  at  first  contest- 
ing with  the  fishers  about  the  tripod,  and  the  cities  espous- 
ing the  quarrel  so  far  as  to  engage  themselves  in  a  war, 
Apollo  decided  the  controversy  by  commanding  to  present 
it  to  the  wisest  man ;  and  first  it  was  sent  to  Miletus  to 
Thales,  the  Coans  freely  presenting  him  with  that  for 
which  they  fought  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Milesians ; 
but  Thales  declaring  Bias  the  wiser  person,  it  was  sent  to 
him  ;  from  him  to  another ;  and  so,  going  round  them  all, 
it  came  to  Thales  a  second  time  ;  and,  at  last,  being  carried 
from  Miletus  to  Thebes,  was  there  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Ismenius.  Theophrastus  writes  that  it  was  first  presented 
to  Bias  at  Priene ;  and  next  to  Thales  at  Miletus,  and  so 
through  all  it  returned  to  Bias,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to 
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Pclplii.  Tills  is  IIh;  j^cneriil  report,  only  sonio,  insioad  of 
a  tri[)()(l,  say  this  i)ri3S(3nt  was  a  cu[)  sent  by  Crccsus; 
others,  a  piece  of  i^late  tliat  one  Bathycles  had  left.  It  is 
stated,  tliat  Anacharsis  and  Solon,  and  Solon  and  'I'liales, 
were  familiarly  accpiainted,  and  some  have  d(;livered  parts 
of  their  discourse ;  for,  they  say,  Anacharsis,  coming  to 
Athens,  knocked  at  Solon's  door,  and  told  liim,  that  lie, 
being  a  stranger,  was  come  to  be  his  guest,  and  contract  a 
friendship  with  him;  and  Solon  replying,  "It  is  better  to 
make  friends  at  home,"  Anacharsis  replied,  "  Then  you  that 
are  at  home  make  friendship  with  me."  Solon,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  readiness  of  the  repartee,  received  him 
kindly,  and  kept  him  some  time  with  him,  being  already 
engaged  in  public  business  and  the  compilation  of  his  laws; 
which,  when  Anacharsis  understood,  he  laughed  at  him  for 
imagining  the  dishonesty  and  covetousness  of  his  country- 
men could  be  restrained  by  written  laws,  which  were  like 
spiders'  webs,  and  would  catch,  it  is  true,  the  weak  and 
poor,  but  easily  be  broken  by  the  mighty  and  rich.  To  this 
Solon  rejoined  that  men  keep  their  promises  when  neither 
side  can  get  anything  by  the  breaking  of  them ;  and  he 
would  so  fit  his  laws  to  the  citizens,  that  all  should  under- 
stand it  was  more  eligible  to  be  just  than  to  break  the  laws. 
But  the  event  rather  agreed  with  the  conjecture  of  Ana- 
charsis than  Solon's  hope.  Anacharsis,  being  once  at  the 
Assembly,  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  fact  that  in  Greece 
wise  men  spoke  and  fools  decided. 

Solon  went,  they  say,  to  Thales,  at  Miletus,  and  wondered 
that  Thales  took  no  care  to  get  him  a  wife  and  children. 
To  this,  Thales  made  no  answer  for  the  present ;  but  a  few 
days  after  procured  a  stranger  to  pretend  that  he  had  left 
Athens  ten  days  ago  ;  and  Solon  inquiring  what  news 
there,  the  man,  according  to  his  instructions,  replied, 
"  None  but  a  young  man's  funeral,  which  the  whole  city 
attended ;  for  he  was  the  son,  they  said,  of  an  honorable 
man,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  citizens,  who  was  not  then 
at  home,  but  had  been  travelling  a  long  time."  Solon 
replied,  "  What  a  miserable  man  is  he  I  But  what  was  his 
name  ?  "  "I  have  heard  it,"  says  the  man,  "  but  have  now 
forgotten  it,  only  there  was  a  great  talk  of  his  wisdom  and 
his  justice."  Thus  Solon  was  drawn  on  by  every  answer, 
and  his  fears  heightened,  till  at  last,  being  extremely  con- 
cerned, he  mentioned  his  own  name,  and  asked  the  stranger 
if  that  young  man  was  called  Solon's  son  ;  and  the  stranger 
assenting,  he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  to  do  and  say  all 
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Miat  is  usual  with  men  in  transports  of  grief.  But  Thales 
cook  his  hand,  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  "These  things, 
Solon,  keep  me  from  marriage  and  rearing  children,  which 
are  too  great  for  even  your  constancy  to  support ;  how- 
ever, be  not  concerned  at  the  report,  for  it  is  a  fiction." 
This  Ilermippus  relates,  fi'om  Patsecus,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  ^sop's  soul. 

However,  it  is  irrational  and  poor-spirited  not  to  seek 
conveniences  for  fear  of  losing  them,  for  upon  the  same  ac- 
count we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  like  wealth,  glory,  or 
wisdom,  since  we  may  fear  to  be  deprived  of  all  these  ;  nay, 
even  virtue  itself,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  nor  more 
desirable  possession,  is  often  suspended  by  sickness  or 
drugs.  Now  Thales,  though  unmarried,  could  not  be  free 
from  solicitude,  unless  he  likewise  felt  no  care  for  his 
friends,  his  kinsman,  or  his  country ;  yet  we  are  told  he 
adopted  Cybisthus,  his  sister's  son.  For  the  soul,  having 
a  principle  of  kindness  in  itself,  and  being  born  to  love,  as 
well  as  perceive,  think,  or  remember,  inclines  and  fixes 
upon  some  stranger,  when  a  man  has  none  of  his  own  to 
embrace.  And  alien  or  illegitimate  objects  insinuate  them- 
selves into  his  affections,  as  into  some  estate  that  lacks 
lawful  heirs ;  and  with  affection  come  anxiety  and  care  ;  in- 
somuch that  you  may  see  men  that  use  the  strongest  lan- 
guage against  the  marriage-bed  and  the  fruit  of  it,  when 
some  servant's  or  concubine's  child  is  sick  or  dies,  almost 
killed  with  grief,  and  abjectly  lamenting.  Some  have  given 
way  to  shameful  and  desperate  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  dog 
or  horse  ;  others  have  borne  the  death  of  virtuous  children 
without  any  extravagant  or  unbecoming  grief,  have  passed 
the  rest  of  their  lives  like  men,  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason.  It  is  not  affection,  it  is  weakness  that 
brings  men,  unarmed  against  fortune  by  reason,  into  these 
endless  pains  and  terrors ;  and  they  indeed  have  not  even 
the  present  enjoyment  of  what  they  doat  upon,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  future  loss  causing  them  continual  pangs,  tre- 
mors, and  distresses.  We  must  not  provide  against  the 
loss  of  wealth  by  poverty,  or  of  friends  by  refusing  all 
acquaintance,  or  of  children  by  having  none,  but  by  moral- 
ity and  reason.     But  of  this  too  much. 

Now,  when  the  Athenians  were  tired  with  a  tedious  and 
difficult  war  that  they  conducted  against  the  Megarians  for 
the  island  Salamis,  and  made  a  law  that  it  should  be  death 
for  any  man,  by  writing  or  speaking,  to  assert  that  the  city 
ought  to  endeavor  to  recover  it,  Solon,  vexed  at  the  dis* 
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grace,  and  porcriviiif^  tliousaiuls  of  the  youth  wished  for 
somebody  to  be^in,  l)ut  did  not  dare  to  stir  first  for  fear  of 
the  law,  connterfeitod  a  distraction,  and  l)y  his  own  family 
it  was  spread  about  the  city  tliat  lie  was  mad.  lie  then 
secretly  composed  some  elegiac  verses,  and  getting  tliem  by 
heart,  that  it  mif^bt  seem  extempore,  ran  out  into  the  mar- 
ket-place with  a  cap  upon  his  head,  and,  the  people  gather- 
ing about  him,  got  upon  the  herald's  stand,  and  sang  that 
elegy  which  begins  thus  : — 

I  am  a  herald  como  from  Salamis  the  fair, 
My  news  from  thonco  my  verses  shall  doclaro. 

The  poem  is  called  Salamis  ;  it  contains  an  hundred  verses 
very  elegantly  written ;  when  it  had  been  sung,  his  friends 
commended  it,  and  especially  Pisistratus  exhorted  the  citi- 
zens to  obey  liis  directions ;  insomuch  that  they  recalled 
the  law,  and  renewed  the  war  under  Solon's  conduct.  The 
popular  tale  is,  that  with  Pisistratus  he  sailed  to  Colias, 
and,  finding  the  women,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  there,  sacrificing  to  Ceres,  he  sent  a  trusty  friend 
to  Salamis,  who  should  pretend  himself  a  renegade,  and 
advise  them,  if  they  desired  to  seize  the  chief  Athenian 
women,  to  come  with  him  at  once  to  Colias  ;  the  Megarians 
presently  sent  off  men  in  the  vessel  with  him ;  and  Solon, 
seeing  it  put  off  from  the  island,  commanded  the  women  to 
be  gone,  and  some  beardless  youths,  dressed  in  their  clothes, 
their  shoes  and  caps,  and  privately  armed  with  daggers,  to 
dance  and  play  near  the  shore  till  the  enemies  had  landed 
and  the  vessel  was  in  their  power.  Things  being  thus 
ordered,  the  Megarians  were  lured  with  the  appearance, 
and,  coming  to  the  shore,  jumped  out,  eager  who  should 
first  seize  a  prize,  so  that  not  one  of  them  escaped ;  and  the 
Athenians  set  sail  for  the  island  and  took  it. 

Others  say  that  it  was  not  taken  this  way,  but  that  he 
first  received  this  oracle  from  Delphi : 

Those  heroes  that  in  fair  Asopia  rest. 
All  buried  with  their  faces  to  the  west, 
Go  and  appease  with  offerings  of  the  best; 

and  that  Solon,  sailing  by  night  to  the  island,  sacrificed  to 
the  heroes  Periphemus  and  Cychreus,  and  then  taking  five 
hundred  Athenian  volunteers  (a  law  having  passed  that 
those  that  took  the  island  should  be  highest  in  the  govern- 
ment), with  a  number  of  fisher-boats  and  one  thirty-oared 
ship,  anchored  in  a  bay  of  Salamis  that  looks  towards 
Nissea ;  and  the  Megarians  that  were  then  in  the  island^ 
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hearing  only  an  uncertain  report,  hurried  to  their  arms, 
and  sent  a  ship  to  reconnoitre  the  enemies.  Tliis  ship 
Solon  took,  and,  securing  the  Megarians,  manned  it  with 
Athenians,  and  gave  them  orders  to  sail  to  the  island  with 
as  much  privacy  as  possible ;  meantime  he,  with  the  otlier 
soldiers,  marched  against  the  Megarians  by  land,  and  whilst 
they  were  fighting,  those  from  the  ship  took  the  city.  And 
this  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the  following  solemnity,  that 
was  afterwards  observed :  An  Athenian  ship  used  to  sail 
silently  at  first  to  the  island,  then,  with  noise  and  a  great 
shout,  one  leapt  out  armed,  and  wath  a  loud  cry  ran  to  the 
promontory  Sciradium  to  meet  those  that  approached  upon 
the  land.  And  just  by  there  stands  a  temple  which  Solon 
dedicated  to  Mars.  For  he  beat  the  Megarians,  and  as 
many  as  were  not  killed  in  the  battle  he  sent  away  upon 
conditions. 

The  Megarians,  however,  still  contending,  and  both  sides 
having  received  considerable  losses,  they  chose  the  Spar- 
tans for  arbitrators.  Now,  many  affirm  that  Homer's  au- 
thority did  Solon  a  considerable  kindness,  and  that,  intro- 
ducing a  line  into  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  when  the  matter 
was  to  be  determined,  he  read  the  passage  as  follows : 

Twelve  ships  from  Salamis  stout  Ajax  brought, 
And  ranked  his  men  where  the  Athenians  fought. 

The  Athenians,  however,  call  this  but  an  idle  story,  and  re- 
port that  Solon  made  it  appear  to  the  judges,  that  Philgeus 
and  Eurysaces,  the  sons  of  Ajax,  being  made  citizens  of 
Athens,  gave  them  the  island,  and  that  one  of  them  dwelt 
at  Brauron  in  Attica,  the  other  at  Melite ;  and  they  have  a 
township  of  Philaidse,  to  which  Pisistratus  belonged,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  this  Philaeus.  Solon  took  a  farther  argu- 
ment against  the  Megarians  from  the  dead  bodies,  which, 
he  said,  were  not  buried  after  their  fashion,  bat  according 
to  the  Athenian  ;  for  the  Megarians  turn  the  corpse  to  the 
east,  the  Athenians  to  the  w^est.  But  Hereas  the  Megarian 
denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they  likewise  turn  the  body 
to  the  west,  and  also  that  the  Athenians  have  a  separate 
tomb  for  everybody,  but  the  Megarians  put  two  or  three 
into  one.  However,  some  of  Apollo's  oracles,  where  he 
calls  Salamis  Ionian,  made  much  for  Solon.  This  matter 
was  determined  by  five  Spartans,  Critolaidas,  Amomphare- 
tus,  Ilypsechidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Cleomenes. 

For  this,  Solon  grew  famed  and  powerful ;  but  his  advice 
in  favor  of  defending  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  give  aid,  and 
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not  to  siifToi*  llio  C'irrlia'iins  to  ])r()f;in(^  it,  hut  to  maintain 
tlie  honor  of  tlio  f^od,  got  him  most  i"(!puLc  fimong  tlie 
Greeks  ;  for  upon  his  persuasion  the  Anipliictyons  under* 
took  the  war,  as  amonii^st  others,  Aristotle  aftii-ms,  in  his 
enumeration  of  tlie  vicitors  at  the  Pythian  games,  where  he 
makes  Solon  the  author  of  this  counsel.  Solon,  however, 
was  not  general  in  that  expedition,  as  IIermipi)us  states,  out 
of  Evanthes  the  Samian;  for  yKsc^hines  the  orator  says  no 
such  thing,  and,  in  the  Delphian  register,  Alcmseon,  not 
Solon,  is  named  as  commander  of  the  Athenians. 

Now  the  Cylonian  pollution  had  a  long  while  disturbed 
the  commonwealth,  ever  since  the  time  when  Megacles  the 
archon  persuaded  the  C()ns})irators  with  Cylon  that  took 
sanctuary  in  Minerva's  temple  to  come  down  and  stand  to 
a  fair  trial.  And  they,  tying  a  thread  to  the  image,  and 
holding  one  end  of  it,  went  down  to  the  tribunal ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  temple  of  the  Furies,  the  thread  broke  of 
its  own  accord,  upon  which,  as  if  the  goddess  had  refused 
them  protection,  they  were  seized  by  Megacles  and  the 
other  magistrates ;  as  many  as  were  without  the  temples 
were  stoned,  these  that  fled  for  sanctuary  were  butchered 
at  the  altar,  and  only  those  escaped  who  made  supplication 
to  the  wives  of  the  magistrates.  But  they  from  that  time 
were  considered  under  pollution,  and  regarded  with  hatred. 
The  remainder  of  the  faction  of  Cylon  grew  strong  again, 
and  had  continual  quarrels  with  the  family  of  Megacles ; 
and  now  the  quarrel  being  at  its  height,  and  the  people 
divided,  Solon,  being  in  reputation,  interposed  with  the 
chiefest  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  entreaty  and  admonition 
persuaded  the  polluted  to  submit  to  a  trial  and  the  decision 
of  three  hundred  noble  citizens.  And  Myron  of  Phlya 
being  their  accuser,  they  were  found  guilty,  and  as  many 
as  were  then  alive  were  banished,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  dug  up,  and  scattered  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  country.  In  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  the  Mega- 
rians  falling  upon  them,  they  lost  Nissea  and  Salamis  again ; 
besides,  the  city  was  disturbed  with  superstitious  fears 
and  strange  appearances,  and  the  priests  declared  that  the 
sacrifices  intimated  some  villanies  and  pollutions  that  were 
to  be  expiated.  Upon  this,  they  sent  for  Epimenides  the 
Phsestian  from  Crete,  who  is  counted  the  seventh  wise  man 
by  those  that  will  not  admit  Periander  into  the  number. 
He  seems  to  have  been  thought  a  favorite  of  heaven,  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  in  all  the  supernatural  and  ritual  parts 
of  religion ;  and,  therefore,  the  men  of  his  age  called  him  a 
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new  Cures,  and  son  of  a  nymph  named  Balte.  When  he 
came  to  Athens,  and  grew  acquainted  with  Solon,  he  served 
hiro  in  many  instance;^,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  legis- 
lation. He  made  them  moderate  in  tlieir  forms  of  worship, 
and  ahated  tlieir  mourning  hy  ordering  some  sacrifices 
presently  after  the  funeral,  and  taking  off  those  severe  and 
barharous  ceremonies  which  the  women  usually  practised , 
but  the  greatest  benefit  was  his  purifying  and  sanctifying 
the  city,  by  certain  propitiatory  and  expiatory  lustrations, 
and  foundations  of  sacred  buildings,  by  that  means  making 
them  more  submissive  to  justice,  and  more  inclined  to 
harmony.  It  is  reported  that,  looking  upon  Munychia,  and 
considering  a  long  while,  he  said  to  those  that  stood  by, 
"  How  blind  is  man  in  future  things!  for  did  the  Athenians 
foresee  what  mischief  this  would  do  their  city,  they  would 
even  eat  it  with  their  own  teeth  to  be  rid  of  it."  A  similar 
anticipation  is  ascribed  to  Thales  ;  they  say  he  commanded 
his  friends  to  bury  him  in  an  obscure  and  contemned  quar- 
ter of  the  territory  of  Miletus,  saying  that  it  should  some 
day  be  the  market-place  of  the  Milesians.  Epiinenides, 
being  much  honored,  and  receiving  from  the  city  rich  offers 
of  large  gifts  and  privileges,  requested  but  one  branch  of 
the  sacred  olive,  and,  on  that  being  granted,  returned. 

The  Athenians,  now  the  Cylonian  sedition  was  over  and 
the  polluted  gone  into  banishment,  fell  into  their  old 
quarrels  about  the  government,  there  being  as  many 
different  parties  as  there  were  diversities  in  the  country. 
The  Hill  quarter  favored  democracy,  the  Plain,  oligarchy, 
and  those  that  lived  by  the  Seaside  stood  for  a  mixed  sort 
of  government,  and  so  hindered  either  of  the  other  parties 
from  prevailing.  And  the  disparity  of  fortune  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  at  that  time,  also  reached  its  height ;  so 
that  the  city  seemed  to  be  in  a  truly  dangerous  condition, 
and  no  other  means  for  freeing  it  from  disturbances  and 
settling  it  to  be  possible  but  a  despotic  power.  All  the 
people  were  indebted  to  the  rich ;  and  either  they  tilled 
their  land  for  their  creditors,  paying  them  a  sixth  part  of 
the  increase,  and  were,  therefore,  called  Hectemorii  and 
Thetes,  or  else  they  engaged  their  body  for  the  debt,  and 
might  be  seized,  and  either  sent  into  slavery  at  home,  or 
sold  to  strangers ;  some  (for  no  law  forbade  it)  were  forced 
to  sell  their  children,  or  fly  their  country  to  avoid  the 
cruelty  of  their  creditors ;  but  the  most  part  and  the 
bravest  of  them  began  to  combine  together  and  encourage 
one  another  to  stand  to  it,  to  choose  a  leader,  to  liberate 
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the  oondomned  debtors,  divide  the  land,  and  change  the 
government. 

Tlien  tlie  wisest  of  the  Athenians,  perceiving  Solon  was 
of  all  men  the  only  one  not  implicated  in  the  tronhkis,  that 
he  had  not  joined  in  the  exactions  of  the  rich,  and  was  not 
involved  in  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  pressed  him  to  snccor 
the  commonwealth  and  compose  the  differences.  Though 
Phanias  the  Lesbian  affirms,  that  Solon,  to  save  his  country, 
put  Ji  trick  upon  both  parties,  and  privately  promised  the 
poor  a  division  of  the  lands,  and  the  rich  security  for  their 
debts.  Solon,  however,  himself  says,  that  it  was  reluctantly 
at  first  that  he  engaged  in  state  affairs,  being  afraid  of  the 
pride  of  one  party  and  the  greediness  of  the  other  ;  he  was 
chosen  archon,  however,  after  Philombrotus,  and  em- 
powered to  be  an  arbitrator  and  lawgiver ;  the  rich  con- 
senting because  he  was  wealthy,  the  poor  because  he  was 
honest.  There  was  a  saying  of  his  current  before  the  elec- 
tion, that  when  things  are  eae^i  there  never  can  be  war,  and 
this  pleased  both  parties,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  ;  the  one 
conceiving  him  to  mean,  when  all  have  their  fair  proportion ; 
the  others,  when  all  are  absolutely  equal.  Thus,  there  being 
great  hopes  on  both  sides,  the  chief  men  pressed  Solon  to 
take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and,  when  he  was 
once  settled,  manage  the  business  freely  and  according  to 
his  pleasure;  and  many  of  the  commons,  perceiving  it  would 
be  a  difficult  change  to  be  effected  by  law  and  reason,  were 
willing  to  have  one  wise  and  just  man  set  over  the  affairs ; 
and  some  say  that  Solon  had  this  oracle  from  Apollo — 

Take  the  mid-seat,  and  be  the  vessel's  guide ; 
Many  in  Athens  are  upon  your  side. 

But  chiefly  his  familiar  friends  chid  him  for  disaffecting 
monarchy  only  because  of  the  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  the 
ruler  could  not  make  it  a  lawful  form ;  Euboea  had  made 
this  experiment  when  it  chose  Tynnondas,  and  Mitylene, 
which  had  made  Pittacus  its  prince ;  yet  this  could  not 
shake  Solon's  resolution;  but,  as  they  say, he  replied  to  his 
friends,  that  it  was  true  a  tyranny  was. a  very  fair  spot,  but 
it  had  no  way  down  from  it ;  and  in  a  copy  of  verses  to 
Phocus  he  writes — 

— that  I  spared  my  land, 
And  withheld  from  usurpation  and  from  violence  my  hand, 
And  forbore  to  fix  a  stain  and  a  disgrace  on  my  good  name, 
I  regret  not ;  I  believe  that  it  will  be  my  chiefest  fame. 

From  which  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  repu- 
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tation  before  he  gave  his  laws.  The  several  mocks  that 
were  put  upon  him  for  refusing  the  power,  he  records  in 
tliese  words, — 

Soloa  surely  was  a  dreamer,  and  a  man  of  simple  mind; 

When  the  gods  would  give  him  fortune,  he  of  his  own  will  declined ; 

When  the  not  was  full  of  fishes,  over-heavy  thinking  it, 

He  declined  to  haul  it  up,  through  want  of  heart  and  want  of  wit. 

Had  but  I  that  chance  of  riches  and  of  kingship,  for  one  day, 

I  would  give  my  skin  for  flaying,  and  my  house  to  die  away. 

Thus  he  makes  the  many  and  the  low  people  speak  of 
him.  Yet,  though  he  refused  the  government,  he  was  not 
too  mild  in  the  affair  ;  he  did  not  show  himself  mean  and 
submissive  to  the  powerful,  nor  make  his  laws  to  pleasure 
those  that  choose  him.  For  where  it  was  well  before,  he 
applied  no  remedy,  nor  altered  anything,  for  fear  lest, 

Overthrowing  altogether  and  disordering  the  state, 

he  should  be  too  weak  to  new-model  and  recompose  it  to 
a  tolerable  condition ;  but  what  he  thought  he  could  effect 
by  persuasion  upon  the  pliable,  and  by  force  upon  the  stub- 
born, this  he  did,  as  he  himself  says. 

With  force  and  justice  working  both  in  one. 

And,  therefore,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked  if  he  had 
left  the  Athenians  the  best  laws  tliat  could  be  given,  he 
replied,  "  The  best  they  could  receive."  The  way  which, 
the  moderns  say,  the  Athenians  have  of  softening  the 
badness  of  a  thing,  by  ingeniously  giving  it  some  pretty 
and  innocent  appellation,  calling  harlots,  for  example,  mis- 
tresses, tributes  customs,  a  garrison  a  guard,  and  the  jail 
the  chamber,  seem  originally  to  have  been  Solon's  con- 
trivance, who  called  cancelling  debts  Seisacthea,  a  re- 
lief, or  disencumbrance.  For  the  first  thing  which  he 
settled  was,  that  what  debts  remained  should  be  forgiven, 
and  no  man,  for  the  future,  should  engage  the  body  of 
his  debtor  for  security.  Though  some,  as  Androtion, 
affirm  that  the  debts  were  not  cancelled,  but  the  in- 
terest only  lessened,  which  sufficiently  pleased  the  people ; 
so  that  they  named  this  benefit  the  Seisacthea,  together 
with  the  enlarging  their  measures,  and  raising  the  value  of 
their  money ;  for  he  made  a  pound,  which  before  passed 
for  seventy-three  drachmas,  go  for  a  hundred;  so  that, 
though  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  payment  was  equal, 
the  value  was  less ;  which  proved  a  considerable  benefit  to 
those  that  were  to  discharge  great  debts,  and  no  loss  to  the 
creditors.    But  most  agree  that  it  was  the  taking  off  the 
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(Ichls  Miat  Wiis  Ciill(Ml  Sc;is;i(;llu;;i,  wlii(;h  is  (joiiflrnied  ]>y 
some  places  in  liis  pfunn,  where  lie  takers  honor  to  himself, 
that 

Tho  nu)rt|!;a)^((-.st()Uo.s  that  covonxi  Uor,  by  in(3 
ll((inovod, — tlidlaiid  that  wan  a  shvvo  in  froo: 

that  some  who  had  beiMi  seized  for  their  debts  he  had 
brought  back  from  other  countries,  where 

— so  far  th(3ir  lot  to  roam, 
They  had  forgot  tho  lauguago  of  thoir  home  ; 

and  some  he  had  set  at  liberty, 

Who  here  in  shameful  servitude  were  held. 

While  he  was  designing  this,  a  most  vexatious  thing 
happened ;  for  when  he  had  resolved  to  take  ofif  the 
debts,  and  was  considering  the  proper  form  and  fit 
beginning  for  it,  he  told  some  of  his  friends,  Conon,  Clinias, 
and  Ilipponicus,  in  whom  he  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence, that  he  would  not  meddle  with  the  lands,  but 
only  free  the  people  from  their  debts ;  upon  which  they, 
using  their  advantage,  made  haste  and  borrowed  some  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  and  purchased  some  large  farms ; 
and  when  the  law  was  enacted,  they  kept  the  possessions, 
and  would  not  return  the  money ;  which  brought  Solon 
into  great  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  if  he  himself  had  not 
been  abused,  but  was  concerned  in  the  contrivance.  But 
he  presently  stopped  this  suspicion,  by  releasing  his  debtors 
of  five  talents  (for  he  had  lent  so  much),  according  to  the 
law ;  others,  as  Polyzelus  the  Rhodian,  say  fifteen ;  his 
friends,  however,  were  ever  afterward  called  Chreocopidse, 
repudiators. 

In  this  he  pleased  neither  party,  for  the  rich  were  angry 
for  their  money,  and  the  poor  that  the  land  was  not 
divided,  and,  as  Lycurgus  ordered  in  his  commonwealth, 
all  men  reduced  to -equality.  Pie,  it  is  true,  being  the 
eleventh  from  Hercules,  and  having  reigned  many  years  in 
Lacedsemon,  had  got  a  great  reputation  and  friends  and 
power,  which  he  could  use  in  modelling  his  state ;  and  ap- 
plying force  more  than  persuasion,  insomuch  that  he  lost 
his  eye  in  the  scuffle,  was  able  to  employ  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  safety  and  harmony  of  a  state,  by  not  per- 
mitting any  to  be  poor  or  rich  in  his  conmion wealth.  Solon 
could  not  rise  to  that  in  his  polity,  being  but  a  citizen  of 
the  middle  classes  ;  yet  he  acted  fully  up  to  the  height  of 
his  power,   having  nothing  but  the  good- will   and  good 
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opinion  of  his  citizens  to  rely  on  ;  and  that  he  offended  tlie 
most  part,  who  looked  for  another  result,  he  declares  in  the 
words — 

Formerly  they  boasted  of  mo  vainly;  with  averted  eyes 

Now  they  look  askance  upon  me ;  friends  no  more,  but  enemies. 

And  yet  had  auy  other  man,  he  says,  received  the  same 
power, 

He  would  not  have  forborne,  nor  lot  alone, 
But  made  the  fattest  of  the  milk  his  own. 

Soon,  however,  becoming  sensible  of  the  good  that  was  done, 
they  laid  by  their  grudges,  made  a  public  sacrifice,  calling 
it  Seisacthea,  and  chose  Solon  to  new-model  and  make 
laws  for  the  commonwealth,  giving  him  the  entire  power 
over  everything,  their  magistracies,  their  assemblies, 
courts,  and  councils  ;  that  he  should  appoint  the  number, 
times  of  meeting,  and  what ,  estate  they  must  have  that 
could  be  capable  of  these,  and  dissolve  or  continue  any 
of  the  present  constitutions,  according  to  his  pleasure. 

First,  then,  he  repealed  all  Draco's  laws,  except  those 
concerning  homicide,  because  they  were  too  severe,  and  the 
punishments  too  great;  for  death  was  appointed  for  almost 
all  offences,  insomuch  tliat  those  that  were  convicted  of 
idleness  were  to  die,  and  those  that  stole  a  cabbage  or  an 
apple  to  suffer  even  as  villains  that  committed  sacrilege  or 
murder.  So  that  Demades,  in  after  time,  w\as  thought  to 
have  said  very  happily,  that  Draco's  laws  were  written  not 
with  ink  but  blood  ;  and  he  himself,  being  once  asked  why 
he  made  death  the  punishment  of  most  offences,  replied, 
"  Small  ones  deserve  that,  and  I  have  no  higher  for  the 
greater  crimes." 

Next,  Solon,  being  willing  to  continue  the  magistracies 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  and  yet  receive  the  people 
into  the  other  part  of  the  government,  took  an  account  of 
the  citizens'  estates,  and  those  that  were  worth  five  hun- 
dred measures  of  fruit,  dry  and  liquid,  he  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  calling  them  Pentacosiomedimni ;  those  that  could 
keep  an  horse,  or  were  worth  three  hundred  measures, 
were  named  Ilippada  Teluntes,  and  made  the  second  class  ; 
the  Zeugitse,  that  had  two  hundred  measures,  were  in  the 
third ;  and  all  the  others  were  called  Thetes,  who  were 
not  admitted  to  any  office,  but  could  come  to  the  assembly, 
and  act  as  jurors ;  which  at  first  seemed  nothing,  but 
afterwards  was  found  an  enormous  privilege,  as  almost 
every  matter  of  dispute  came  before  them  in  this   latter 
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capacity.  Even  in  tlie  cases  which  he  assigned  to  the 
archon's  cognizance,  lie  allowed  jin  appeal  to  the  courts. 
l>esi(lt^s,  it  is  said  that  he  was  obscure  and  ani])i^uous  in 
the  wordino*  of  his  laws,  on  [jurpose  to  incn^ase  the  honor 
of  his  courts ;  for  since  their  dilferences  could  not  bead- 
justed  by  the  letter,  they  would  have  to  brin<(  all  their 
causes  to  the  jud<;es,  who  thus  were  in  a  maimer  masters 
of  the  laws.  Of  this  equalization  he  himself  makes  mention 
in  this  manner : 

Such  power  I  pavo  tho  pooplo  cas  might  do, 
Abridged  not  what  they  had,  now  lavi.sh(!d  new, 
Those  that  wore  great  in  wealth  and  high  in  place 
My  counsel  likewise  kept  from  all  disgrace. 
Before  them  l)oth  I  held  my  shield  of  might, 
And  let  not  either  touch  tho  other's  right. 

And  for  the  greater  security  of  the  weak  commons,  he 
gave  general  liberty  of  indicting  for  an  act  of  injury ;  if 
any  one  was  beaten,  maimed,*or  suffered  any  violence,  any 
man  that  would  and  was  able  might  prosecute  the  wrong- 
doer ;  intending  by  this  to  accustom  the  citizens,  like  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  to  resent  and  be  sensible  of  one  an- 
other's injuries.  And  there  is  a  saying  of  his  agreeable  to 
his  law,  for,  being  asked  what  city  was  best  modelled, 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  where  those  that  are  not  injured  try 
and  punish  the  unjust  as  much  as  those  that  are." 

When  he  had  constituted  the  Areopagus  of  those  who 
had  been  yearly  archons,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member 
therefore,  observing  that  the  people,  now  free  from  their 
debts,  were  unsettled  and  imperious,  he  formed  another 
council  of  four  hundred,  a  hundred  out  of  each  of  the  four 
tribes,  which  was  to  inspect  all  matters  before  they  were 
propounded  to  the  people,  and  to  take  care  that  nothing 
but  what  had  been  first  examined  should  be  brought  before 
the  general  assembly.  The  upper  council,  or  Areopagus, 
he  made  inspectors  and  keepers  of  the  laws,  conceiving 
that  the  commonwealth,  held  by  these  two  councils,  like 
anchors,  would  be  less  liable  to  be  tossed  by  tumults,  and 
the  people  be  more  quiet.  Such  is  the  general  statement, 
that  Solon  instituted  the  Areopagus ;  which  seems  to  be 
confirmed,  because  Draco  makes  no  mention  of  the  Areopa- 
gites,  but  in  all  causes  of  blood  refers  to  the  Ephetse ;  yet 
Solon's  thirteenth  table  contains  the  eighth  law  set  down 
in  these  very  words :  "  Whoever  before  Solon's  archonship 
were  disfranchised,  let  them  be  restored,  except  those  that, 
being  condemned  by   the  Areopagus,  Ephetse,  or  in  the 
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Prytanenm  by  the  kings,  for  homicide,  murder,  or  designs 
against  the  government,  were  in  banishment  when  this 
law  was  made  ;  "  and  these  words  seem  to  show  that  the 
Areopagus  existed  before  Solon's  hiws,  for  who  could  be 
condemned  by  that  council  before  his  time,  if  he  was  the 
first  that  instituted  the  court  ?  unless,  which  is  probable, 
there  is  some  ellipsis,  or  want  of  precision  in  the  language, 
and  it  should  run  thus : — "  Those  that  are  convicted  of 
such  offences  as  belong  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Areopa- 
gites,  Epheta3,  or  the  Prytanes,  when  this  law  was  made,'* 
shall  remain  still  in  disgrace,  whilst  others  are  restored ; 
of  this  the  reader  nmst  judge. 

Amongst  his  other  laws,  one  is  very  peculiar  and  surpris- 
ing, which  disfranchises  all  who  stand  neuter  in  a  sedition; 
for  it  seems  he  would  not  have  any  one  remain  insensible 
and  regardless  of  the  public  good,  and  securing  his  private 
affairs,  glory  that  he  has  no  feeling  of  the  distempers  of 
his  country ;  but  at  once  join  with  the  good  party  and 
those  that  have  the  right  upon  their  side,  assist  and  vent- 
ure with  them,  rather  than  keep  out  of  harm's  way  and 
watch  who  would  get  the  better.  It  seems  an  absurd  and 
foolish  law  which  permits  an  heiress,  if  her  lawful  husband 
fail  her,  to  take  his  nearest  kinsman ;  yet  some  say  this  law 
Avas  well  contrived  against  those  who,  conscious  of  their 
own  unfitness,  j^et,  for  the  sake  of  the  portion,  would  match 
with  heiresses,  and  make  use  of  law  to  put  a  violence  upon 
nature ;  for  now,  since  she  can  quit  him  for  whom  she 
pleases,  they  would  either  abstain  from  such  marriages,  or 
continue  them  with  disgrace,  and  suffer  for  their  covetous- 
ness  and  designed  affront ;  it  is  well  done,  moreover,  to 
confine  her  to  her  husband's  nearest  kinsman,  that  the 
children  may  be  of  the  same  family.  Agreeable  to  this  is 
the  law  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  shall  be  shut  into 
a  chamber,  and  eat  a  quince  together ;  and  that  the  husband 
of  an  heiress  shall  consort  with  her  thrice  a  month ;  for 
though  there  be  no  children,  yet  it  is  an  honor  and  due 
affection  which  an  husband  ought  to  pay  to  a  virtuous, 
chaste  wife ;  it  takes  off'  all  petty  differences,  and  will  not 
permit  their  little  quarrels  to  proceed  to  a  rupture. 

In  all  other  marriages  he  forbade  dowries  to  be  given ; 
the  wife  was  to  have  three  suits  of  clothes,  a  little  incon- 
siderable household  stuff,  and  that  Avas  all ;  for  he  would 
not  have  marriages  contracted  for  gain  or  an  estate,  but  for 
pure  love,  kind  affection,  and  birth  of  children.  When  the 
mother  of  Dionysius  desired  him  to  marry  her  to  one  of 
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his  citizens,  "  IikIccmI,"  said  lie,  "  l)y  my  tyranny  I  have 
hrokiMi  my  coinitry's  hiws,  but  cannot  put  a  violence  nj)on 
those  of  natur(i  by  an  nnseasonabh;  marriai^e."  Su('h  dis- 
ordiu"  is  iH^ver  to  i)e  sull'ercd  in  a  eommon\v(!alth,  nor  sn(;h 
unseasonable  and  unloving  and  unperforming  marriages, 
wliicli  attain  no  due  end  or  fruit;  any  ])i'()vid(;nt  governor 
or  lawgiver  miglit  sjiy  to  an  old  man  that  takes  a  young 
wife  what  is  said  to  Pliiloctetes  in  the  tragedy, — 

Truly,  in  a  fit  state  thou  to  marry  1 

and  if  he  find  a  young  man,  with  a  rich  and  elderly  wife, 
growing  fat  in  his  place,  like  the  partridges,  remove  him 
to  a  young  woman  of  proper  age.     And  of  this  enough. 

Another  commendable  law  of  Solon's  is  that  which  for- 
bids men  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead ;  for  it  is  pious  to  think 
the  deceased  sacred,  and  just,  not  to  meddle  with  those 
that  are  gone,  and  politic,  to  prevent  the  perpetuity  of  dis- 
cord. He  likewise  forbade  them  to  speak  evil  of  the  living 
in  the  temples,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  public  ofiBces,  or 
at  the  games,  or  else  to  pay  three  drachmas  to  the  person, 
and  two  to  the  public.  For  never  to  be  able  to  control 
passion  shows  a  weak  nature  and  ill-breeding ;  and  always 
to  moderate  it  is  very  hard,  and  to  some  impossible.  And 
laws  must  look  to  possibilities,  if  the  maker  designs  to 
punish  few  in  order  to  their  amendment,  and  not  many  to 
no  purpose. 

He  is  likewise  much  commended  for  his  law  concerning 
wills ;  for  before  him  none  could  be  made,  but  all  the 
wealth  and  estate  of  the  deceased  belonged  to  his  family ; 
but  he  by  permitting  them,  if  they  had  no  children,  to  be- 
stow it  on  whom  they  pleased,  showed  that  he  esteemed 
friendship  a  stronger  tie  than  kindred,  and  affection  than 
necessity ;  and  made  every  man's  estate  truly  his  own. 
Yet  he  allowed  not  all  sorts  of  legacies,  but  those  only 
which  were  not  extorted  by  the  frenzy  of  a  disease,  charms, 
imprisonment,  force,  or  the  persuasions  of  a  wife;  with 
good  reason  thinking  that  being  seduced  into  wrong  was 
as  bad  as  being  forced,  and  that  between  deceit  and 
necessity,  flattery  and  compulsion,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference, since  both  may  equally  suspend  the  exercise  of 
reason. 

He  regulated  the  walks,  feasts,  and  mourning  of  the 
women,  and  took  away  everything  that  was  either  unbe- 
coming or  immodest ;  when  they  walked  abroad,  no  more 
than  three  articles  of  dress  were  allowed  them  ;  an  obol's 
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worth  of  meat  and  drink ;  and  no  basket  above  a  cubit 
high;  and  at  night  they  were  not  to  go  about  unless  in  a 
chariot  with  a  torch  before  them.  Mourners  tearing  them- 
selves to  raise  pity,  and  set  wailings,  and  at  one  man's 
funeral  to  lament  for  anotlier,  he  forbade.  To  offer  an  ox 
at  the  grave  was  not  permitted,  nor  to  bury  above  three 
pieces  of  dress  Avitli  the  body,  or  visit  the  tombs  of  any 
besides  their  own  family,  unless  at  the  very  funeral ;  most 
of  which  are  likewise  forbidden  by  our  laws,  but  this  is 
further  added  in  ours,  that  those  that  are  convicted  of  ex- 
travagance in  their  mournings  are  to  be  punished  as  soft 
and  effeminate  by  the  censors  of  women. 

Observing  the  city  to  be  filled  with  persons  that  flocked 
from  all  parts  into  Attica  for  security  of  living,  and  that 
most  of  the  country  was  barren  and  unfruitful,  and  that 
traders  at  sea  import  nothing  to  those  that  could  give  them 
nothing  in  exchange,  he  turned  his  citizens  to  trade,  and 
made  a  law  that  no  son  be  obliged  to  relieve  a  father  who 
had  not  bred  him  up  to  any  calling.  It  is  true,  Lycurgus, 
having  a  city  free  from  all  strangers,  and  land,  according 
to  Euripides, 

Large  for  large  hosts,  for  twice  their  number  much, 

and,  above  all,  an  abundance  of  laborers  about  Sparta, 
who  should  not  be  left  idle,  but  be  kept  down  with 
continual  toil  and  work,  did  well  to  take  off  his  citizens 
from  laborious  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  keep  them 
to  their  arms,  and  teach  them  only  the  art  of  war.  But 
Solon,  fitting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  things,  and  not  making 
things  to  suit  his  laws,  and  finding  the  ground  scarce  rich 
enough  to  maintain  the  husbandmen,  and  altogether  in- 
capable of  feeding  an  unoccupied  and  leisured  multitude, 
brought  trades  into  credit,  and  ordered  the  Areopagites  to 
examine  how  every  man  got  his  living,  and  chastise  the 
idle.  But  that  law  was  yet  more  rigid  which,  as  Heraclides 
Ponticus  delivers,  declared  the  sons  of  unmarried  mothers 
not  obliged  to  relieve  their  fathers  ;  for  he  that  avoids  the 
honorable  form  of  union  shows  that  he  does  not  take  a 
woman  for  children,  but  for  pleasure,  and  thus  gets  his  just 
reward,  and  has  taken  away  from  himself  every  title  to  up- 
braid his  children,  to  whom  he  has  made  their  very  birth 
a  scandal  and  reproach. 

Solon's  laws  in  general  about  women  are  his  strangest ; 
for  he  permitted  any  one  to  kill  an  adulterer  that  found  him 
in  the  act ;  but  if  any  one  forced  a  free  woman,  a  hundred 
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drachmas  was  Iho  lino  ;  if  lie  enticed  her,  twc^nty;  except 
those  tliat  sell  tlieinselves  openly,  that  is,  liarlots,  who  jro 
openly  to  those  that  liire  them.  He  made  it  unlawful  to 
sell  a  dau^'hteror  a  sister,  uidess,  IxMii.t^yet  uinnarri(;(l,  she 
was  found  wanton.  Now  it  is  ii'rational  to  punish  the 
same  crime  sometimes  very  severely  and  without  remorse, 
and  sometimes  very  lightly,  and  as  it  were  in  s])ort,  with  a 
trivial  line;  unless  there  heing  little  monciy  then  in  Athens, 
scarcity  made  those  mulcts  the  more  grievous  punishment. 
lu  the  valuation  for  sacrifices,  a  sheep  and  a  hushel  were 
both  estimated  at  a  drachma;  the  victor  in  the  Isthmian 
games  was  to  have  for  reward  an  hundred  drachmas ;  the 
conqueror  in  the  Olympian,  five  hundred  ;  he  that  brought 
a  wolf,  five  drachmas ;  for  a  whelp,  one ;  the  former  sum, 
as  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  asserts,  was  the  value  of  an  ox, 
the  latter,  of  a  sheep.  The  prices  which  Solon,  in  his 
sixteenth  table,  sets  on  choice  victims,  were  naturally  far 
greater ;  yet  they,  too,  are  very  low  in  comparison  of  the 
present.  The  Athenians  were,  from  the  beginning,  great 
enemies  to  wolves,  their  fields  being  better  for  pasture  than 
corn.  Some  affirm  their  tribes  did  not  take  their  names 
from  the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  different  sorts  of 
occupation  that  they  followed ;  the  soldiers  were  called 
Hoplitae,  the  craftsmen  Ergades,  and,  of  the  remaining  two, 
the  farmers  Gedeontes,  and  the  shepherds  and  graziers 
^gicores. 

Since  the  country  has  but  few  rivers,  lakes,  or  large 
springs,  and  many  used  wells  which  they  had  dug,  there 
was  a  law  made,  that,  where  there  was  a  public  well  within 
a  hippicon,  that  is,  four  furlongs,  all  should  draw  at  that ; 
but  when  it  was  farther  off,  they  should  try  and  procure  a 
well  of  their  own  ;  and  if  they  had  dug  ten  fathoms  deep 
and  could  find  no  water,  they  had  liberty  to  fetch  a 
pitcherful  of  four  gallons  and  a  half  in  a  day  from  their 
neighbors' ;  for  he  thought  it  prudent  to  make  provision 
against  want,  but  not  to  supply  laziness.  He  showed  skill 
in  his  orders  about  planting,  for  any  one  that  would  plant 
another  tree  was  not  to  set  it  within  five  feet  of  his  neigh- 
bor's field ;  but  if  a  fig  or  an  olive,  not  within  nine ;  for 
their  roots  spread  farther,  nor  can  they  be  planted  near  all 
sorts  of  trees  without  damage,  for  they  draw  away  the 
nourishment,  and  in  some  cases  are  noxious  by  their  effluvia. 
He  that  would  dig  a  pit  or  a  ditch  was  to  dig  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  its  own  depth  from  his  neighbor's  ground;  and  he 
that  would  raise  stocks  of  bees   was  not  to  place  them 
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within  three  hundred  feet  of  those  which  another  had 
ah-eady  raised. 

lie  permitted  only  oil  to  be  exported,  and  those  that  ex- 
ported any  other  fruit,  the  archon  was  solemnly  to  curse, 
or  else  pay  an  hundred  drachmas  himself  ;  and  this  law  was 
written  in  his  first  table,  and,  therefore,  let  none  think  it 
incredible,  as  some  affirm,  that  the  exportation  of  figs  was 
once  unlawful,  and  the  informer  against  the  delinquents 
called  a  sycophant.  lie  made  a  law,  also,  concerning  hurts 
and  injuries  from  beasts,  in  which  he  commands  the  master 
of  any  dog  that  bit  a  man  to  deliver  him  up  with  a  log  about 
his  neck,  four  and  a  half  feet  long ;  a  happy  device  for  men's 
security.  The  law  concerning  naturalizing  strangers  is  of 
doubtful  character  ;  he  permitted  only  those  to  be  made  free 
of  Athens  who  were  in  perpetual  exile  from  their  own  coun- 
try, or  came  with  their  whole  family  to  trade  there  ;  this  he 
did,  not  to  discourage  strangers,  but  rather  to  invite  them 
to  a  permanent  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  besides,  he  thought  those  would  prove  the  more 
faithful  citizens  who  had  been  forced  from  their  own 
country,  or  voluntarily  forsook  it.  The  law  of  public  en- 
tertainment {parasitei7i  is  his  name  for  it)  is  also  peculiarly 
Solon's  ;  for  if  any  man  came  often,  or  if  he  that  was  invited 
refused,  they  were  punished,  for  he  concluded  that  one  was 
greedy,  the  other  a  contemner  of  the  state. 

All  his  laws  he  established  for  an  hundred  years,  and 
wrote  them  on  wooden  tables  or  rollers,  named  axones, 
which  might  be  turned  round  in  oblong  cases ;  some  of 
their  relics  were  in  my  time  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  or  common  hall,  at  Athens.  These,  as  Aristotle 
states,  were  called  cyrbes,  and  there  is  a  passage  of  Cratinus 
the  comedian, — 

By  Solon,  and  by  Draco,  if  you  please, 

Whose  Cyrbes  make  the  fires  that  parch  our  peas. 

But  some  say  those  are  properly  cyrbes,  which  contain 
laws  concerning  sacrifices  and  the  rites  of  religion,  and  all 
the  others  axones.  The  council  all  jointly  swore  to  confirm 
the  laws,  and  every  one  of  the  Thesmotheta3  vowed  for 
himself  at  the  stone  in  the  market-place,  that  if  he  broke 
any  of  the  statutes,  he  would  dedicate  a  golden  statue,  as 
big  as  himself,  at  Delphi. 

Observing  the  irregularity  of  the  months,  and  that  the 
moon  does  not  always  rise  and  set  with  the  sun,  but  often 
in  the  same  day  overtakes  and  gets  before  him,  he  ordered 
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tho  (lay  sliould  hv,  nanuMl  ilui  Did  aiul  X(!w,  aiti-ibuiiii^ 
tliat  part  of  it  wliic-h  was  before;  tliu  conjunction  to  the  old 
moon,  and  tlio  rest  to  tlie  new,  he  being  the  lirst,  it  seems, 
that  understood  that  verse  of  Homer, — 

Tho  end  and  tho  boginning  of  tho  month, — 

and  the  followino-  day  he  called  the  new  moon.  After  the 
twentieth  he  did  not  count  by  addition,  but,  like  the  moon 
itself  in  its  wane,  by  subtraction ;  thus  up  to  the  thirtieth. 
Now  when  these  laws  were  enacted,  and  some  came  to 
Solon  every  day,  to  commend  or  dispraise  them,  and  to 
advise,  if  possible,  to  leave  out  or  put  in  something,  and 
many  criticised,  and  desired  him  to  explain,  and  tell  the 
meaning  of  such  and  such  a  passage,  he,  knowing  that  to 
do  it  was  useless,  and  not  to  do  it  would  get  him  ill-will,  and 
desirous  to  bring  himself  out  of  all  straits,  and  to  escape 
all  displeasure  and  exceptions,  it  being  a  hard  thing,  as  he 
himself  says, 

In  great  affairs  to  satisfy  all  sides, 

as  an  excuse  for  travelling,  bought  a  trading  vessel,  and, 
having  leave  for  ten  years'  absence,  departed,  hoping  that 
by  that  time  his  laws  would  have  become  familar. 

His  first  voyage  was  for  Egypt,  and  he  lived,  as  he  him- 
self says. 

Near  Nilus'  mouth,  by  fair  Canopus'  shore, 

and  spent  some  time  in  study  with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis, 
and  Sonchis  the  Saite,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  priests ; 
from  whom,  as  Plato  says,  getting  knowledge  of  the  Atlan- 
tic story,  he  put  it  into  a  poem,  and  proposed  to  bring  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  From  thence  he  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  was  made  much  of  by  Philocyprus,  one  of 
the  kings  there,  wiio  had  a  small  city  built  by  Demophon, 
Theseus's  son,  near  the  river  Clarius,  in  a  strong  situation, 
but  incommodious  and  uneasy  of  access.  Solon  persuaded 
him,  since  there  lay  a  fair  plain  below,  to  remove,  and  build 
there  a  pleasanter  and  more  spacious  city.  And  he  stayed 
himself,  and  assisted  in  gathering  inhabitants,  and  in  fit- 
ting it  both  for  defence  and  convenience  of  living ;  inso- 
much that  many  flocked  to  Philocyprus,  and  the  other 
kings  imitated  the  design  ;  and,  therefore,  to  honor  Solon, 
he  called  the  city  Soli,  which  was  formerly  named  ^pea. 
And  Solon  himself,  in  his  Elegies,  addressing  Philocyprus, 
mentions  this  foundation  in  these  words — 
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Long  may  you  live,  and  fill  the  Solian  throne. 

Succeeded  still  by  children  of  your  own; 

And  from  your  happy  island  while  I  sail, 

Lot  Cyprus  send  for  mo  a  favoring  gale ; 

May  she  advance,  and  bless  your  new  command. 

Prosper  your  town,  and  send  mo  safe  to  land. 

That  Solon  should  discourse  with  Croesus,  some  think  not 
agreeable  with  chronology  ;  but  I  cannot  reject  so  famous 
and  well-attested  a  narrative,  and,  what  is  more,  so  agree- 
able to  Solon's  temper,  and  so  worthy  his  wisdom  and 
greatness  of  mind,  because,  forsooth,  it  does  not  agree 
with  some  chronological  canons,  which  thousands  have  en- 
deavored to  regulate,  and  yet,  to  this  day,  could  never 
bring  their  differing  opinions  to  any  agreement.  They 
say,  therefore,  that  Solon  coming  to  Croesus  at  his  request, 
was  in  the  same  condition  as  an  inland  man  when  first  he 
goes  to  see  the  sea ;  for  as  he  fancies  every  river  he  meets 
with  to  be  the  ocean,  so  Solon,  as  he  passed  through  the 
court,  and  saw  a  great  many  nobles  richly  dressed,  and 
proudly  attended  with  a  multitude  of  guards  and  footboys, 
thought  every  one  had  been  the  king,  till  he  was  brought 
to  Croesus,  who  was  decked  with  every  possible  rarity  and 
curiosity,  in  ornaments  of  jewels,  purple,  and  gold,  that 
could  make  a  grand  and  gorgeous  spectacle  of  him.  Now 
when  Solon  came  before  him,  and  seemed  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, nor  gave  Croesus  those  compliments  he  expected, 
but  showed  himself  to  all  discerning  eyes  to  be  a  man  that 
despised  the  gaudiness  and  petty  ostentation  of  it,  he  com- 
manded them  to  open  all  his  treasure  houses,  and  carry 
him  to  see  his  sumptuous  furniture  and  luxuries,  though  he 
did  not  wish  it ;  Solon  could  judge  of  him  well  enough  by 
the  first  sight  of  him ;  and,  when  he  returned  from  view- 
ing all,  Croesus  asked  him  if  ever  he  had  known  a  happier 
man  than  he.  And  when  Solon  answered  that  he  had 
known  one  Tellus,  a  fellow-citizen  of  his  own,  and  told  him 
that  this  Tellus  had  been  an  honest  man,  had  had  good 
children,  a  competent  estate,  and  died  bravely  in  battle  for 
his  country,  Croesus  took  him  for  an  ill-bred  fellow  and 
a  fool,  for  not  measuring  happiness  by  the  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  preferring  the  life  and  death  of  a 
private  and  mean  man  before  so  much  power  and  empire. 
lie  asked  him,  however,  again,  if,  besides  Tellus,  he  knew 
any  other  man  more  happy.  And  Solon  replying,  Yes, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  who  were  loving  brothers,  and  ex- 
tremely dutiful  sons  to  their  mother,  and,  when  the 
oxen  delayed  her,  harnessed  themselves  to  the  wagon,  and 
10 
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drew  her  to  Juno's  toiiiplo,  lior  neif;hl)oi-s  all  oallinp^  hor 
happy,  and  she  lunsclf  rcjoiciiif^;  then,  after  saciifiein*^  and 
feasting,  they  went  to  rest,  and  never  rose  again,  hut  died 
in  the  midst  of  their  honor  a  j)ainl('ss  and  trainjuil  death, 
"  What,"  said  ('nesus,  angrily,  "  and  dost  not  thou  reckon 
ns  amongst  the  happy  men  at  all  ?  "  Solon,  unwilling  either 
to  flatter  or  exasperate  him  more,  replied, "The  gods,  ()  king, 
have  given  the  (^reeks  all  other  gifts  in  moderate  degree; 
and  so  our  wisdom,  too,  is  a  cheerful  and  a  homely,  not  a 
nohle  and  kingly  wisdom  ;  and  this,  ohserving  the  numer- 
ous misfortunes  that  attend  all  conditions,  forhids  us  to 
grow  insolent  upon  our  present  enjoyments,  or  to  admire 
any  man's  happiness  that  may  yet,  in  course  of  time,  suffer 
change.  Yov  the  uncertain  future  has  yet  to  come,  with 
every  possible  variety  of  fortune ;  and  him  oidy  to  whom 
the  divinity  has  continued  happiness  unto  the  end  we  call 
happy;  to  salute  as  happy  one  that  is  still  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  hazard,  we  think  as  little  safe  and  conclusive  as 
to  crown  and  proclaim  as  victorious  the  wrestler  that  is  yet 
in  the  ring."  After  this,  he  was  dismissed,  having  given 
Croesus  some  pain,  but  no  instruction. 

^sop,  who  wrote  the  fables,  being  then  at  Sardis  upon 
CrcBsus's  invitation,  and  very  much  esteemed,  was  con- 
cerned that  Solon  was  so  ill  received,  and  gave  him  this 
advice :  "  Solon,  let  your  converse  with  kings  be  either 
short  or  seasonable."  "Nay,  rather,"  replied  Solon,  "either 
short  or  reasonable."  So  at  this  time  Croesus  despised 
Solon ;  but  when  he  was  overcome  by  Cyrus,  had  lost  his 
city,  was  taken  alive,  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  laid  bound 
upon  the  pile  before  all  the  Persians  and  Cyrus  himself,  he 
cried  out  as  loud  as  possibly  he  could  three  times,  "  O 
Solon  !  "  and  Cyrus  being  surprised,  and  sending  some  to  in- 
quire what  man  or  god  this  Solon  was,  who  alone  he  invoked 
in  this  extremity,  Croesus  told  him  the  whole  story,  saying, 
"  He  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for, 
not  to  be  instructed,  or  to  learn  anything  that  1  wanted, 
but  that  he  should  see  and  be  a  witness  of  my  happiness ; 
the  loss  of  which  was,  it  seems,  to  be  a  greater  evil  than  the 
enjoyment  was  a  good ;  for  when  I  had  them  they  were  goods 
only  in  opinion,  but  now  the  loss  of  them  has  brought  upon 
me  intolerable  and  real  evils.  And  he,  conjecturing  from 
what  then  was,  this  that  now  is,  bade  look  to  the  end  of  my 
life,  and  not  rely  and  grow  proud  upon  uncertainties." 
When  this  was  told  Cyrus,  who  was  a  wiser  man  then 
Croesus,  and  saw  in  the  present  example  Solon's  maxim  con- 
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firmed,  he  not  only  freed  Croesus  from  punishment,  but 
honored  him  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  Solon  had  the  glory,  by 
the  same  saying,  to  save  one  king  and  instruct  another. 

When  Solon  was  gone,  the  citizens  began  to  quarrel ; 
Lycurgus  headed  the  Plain  ;  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmseon, 
those  to  the  Seaside ;  and  Pisistratus  the  Ilill-party,  in  which 
were  the  poorest  people,  the  Thetes,  and  greatest  enemies 
to  the  rich ;  insomuch  that,  though  the  city  still  used  the 
new  laws,  yet  all  looked  for  and  desired  a  cliange  of  gov- 
ernment, hoping  severally  that  the  change  would  be  better 
for  them,  and  put  them  above  the  contrary  faction.  Af- 
fairs standing  thus,  Solon  returned,  and  was  reverenced  by 
all,  and  honored ;  but  his  old  age  would  not  permit  him  to 
be  as  active,  and  to  speak  in  public,  as  formerly;  yet,  by 
privately  conferring  with  the  heads  of  the  factions,  he  en- 
deavored to  compose  the  differences,  Pisistratus  appearing 
the  most  tractable ;  for  he  was  extremely  smooth  and  en- 
gaging in  his  language,  a  great  friend  to  the  poor,  and 
moderate  in  his  resentments ;  and  what  nature  had  not 
given  him,  he  had  the  skill  to  imitate ;  so  that  he  was 
trusted  more  than  the  others,  being  accounted  a  prudent 
and  orderly  man,  one  that  loved  equality,  and  would  be  an 
enemy  to  any  that  moved  against  the  present  settlement. 
Thus  he  deceived  the  majority  of  people;  but  Solon  quickly 
discovered  his  character,  and  found  out  his  design  before 
any  one  else ;  yet  did  not  hate  him  upon  this,  but  endeav- 
ored to  humble  him,  and  bring  him  off  from  his  ambition, 
and  often  told  him  and  others,  that  if  any  one  could  banish 
the  passion  for  pre-eminence  from  his  mind,  and  cure  him 
of  his  desire  of  absolute  power,  none  would  make  a  more 
virtuous  man  or  a  more  excellent  citizen.  Thespis,  at  this 
time,  beginning  to  act  tragedies,  and  the  thing,  because  it 
was  new,  taking  very  much  with  the  multitude,  though  it 
was  not  yet  made  a  matter  of  competition,  Solon,  being  by 
nature  fond  of  hearing  and  learning  something  new,  and 
now,  in  his  old  age,  living  idly,  and  enjoying  himself,  in- 
deed, with  music  and  with  wine,  went  to  see  Thespis  him- 
self, as  the  ancient  custom  was,  act :  and  after  the  play 
was  done,  he  addressed  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  before  such  a  number  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  Thespis  replying  that  it  was  no  harm  to  say  or 
do  so  in  play,  Solon  vehemently  struck  his  staff'  against  the 
ground  :  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  if  we  honor  and  commend  such 
play  as  this,  we  shall  find  it  some  day  in  our  business." 

Kow  when  Pisistratus,  having  wounded  himself,  was 
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l)roii<j^lit  into  ilie  niarkel-placc  in  a  chariot,  and  slirrod  up 
i\w,  p(M)pl(\  as  if  lie.  liad  been  thus  tn^ated  by  his  opponents 
because  of  liis  political  eoinhict,  and  a  great  many  were  en- 
raged and  cried  out,  Solon,  coming  close  to  him,  said, 
"i'liis,  ()  son  of  Hippocrates,  is  a  bad  copy  of  Tlonier's 
Ulysses;  you  do,  to  trick  y(Kir  countrymen,  what  he  did  to 
deceive  his  enemies."  After  this,  the  people  were  eager  to 
protect  IMsistratns,  and  met  in  an  assembly,  where  one 
Ariston  making  a  motion  that  they  should  allow  I^isistratus 
fifty  clubmen  for  a  guiird  to  his  person,  Solon  opposed  it, 
and  said  much  to  the  same  purport  as  what  he  has  left  us 
m  his  poems, — 


and  again,- 


You  doat  upon  his  words  and  taking  phrase ; 


True,  you  are  singly  each  a  crafty  soul, 
But  all  together  make  one  empty  fool. 


But  observing  the  poor  men  bent  to  gratify  Pisistratus, 
and  tumultuous,  and  the  rich  fearful  and  getting  out  of 
harm's  way,  he  departed,  saying  he  was  wiser  than  some 
and  stouter  than  others ;  wiser  than  those  that  did  not  un- 
derstand the  design,  stouter  than  those  that,  though  they 
understood  it,  were  afraid  to  oppose  the  tyranny.  Now, 
the  people,  having  passed  the  law,  were  not  nice  with 
Pisistratus  about  the  number  of  his  clubmen,  but  took  no 
notice  of  it,  though  he  enlisted  and  kept  as  many  as  he 
would,  until  he  seized  the  Acropolis.  When  that  was 
done,  and  the  city  in  an  uproar,  Megacles,  with  all  his 
family,  at  once  fled ;  but  Solon,  though  he  was  now  very 
old,  and  had  none  to  back  him,  yet  came  into  the  market- 
place and  made  a  speech  to  the  citizens,  partly  blaming 
their  inadvertency  and  meanness  of  spirit,  and  in  part 
urging  and  exhorting  them  not  thus  tamely  to  lose  their 
liberty;  and  likewise  then  spoke  that  memorable  saying, 
that,  before,  it  was  an  easier  task  to  stop  the  rising  tyranny, 
but  now  the  greater  and  more  glorious  action  to  destroy  it, 
when  it  was  begun  already,  and  had  gathered  strength. 
But  all  being  afraid  to  side  with  him,  he  returned  home, 
and,  taking  his  arms,  he  brought  them  out  and  laid  them 
in  the  porch  before  his  door,  with  these  words :  "  I  have 
done  my  part  to  maintain  my  country  and  my  laws,"  and 
then  he  busied  himself  no  more.  His  friends  advising 
him  to  fly,  he  refused,  but  wrote  poems,  and  thus  re- 
proached the  Athenians  in  them,— 
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If  now  you  suffer,  do  not  blamo  the  Powors, 
For  they  are  good,  and  all  the  fault  was  ours. 
All  the  strongholds  you  put  into  his  hands. 
And  now  his  slaves  must  do  what  he  commands. 

And  many  telling  him  that  the  tyrant  would  take  his  life 
for  this,  and  asking  what  he  trusted  to,  that  he  ventured 
to  speak  so  boldly,  he  replied,  "To  my  old  age."  But 
Pisistratus,  having  got  the  command,  so  extremely  courted 
Solon,  so  honored  him,  obliged  him,  and  sent  to  see  him, 
that  Solon  gave  him  his  advice,  and  approved  many  of  his 
actions ;  for  he  retained  most  of  Solon's  laws,  observed 
them  himself,  and  compelled  his  friends  to  obey.  And  he 
himself,  though  already  absolute  ruler,  being  accused  of 
murder  before  the  Areopagus,  came  quietly  to  clear  him- 
self;  but  his  accuser  did  not  appear.  And  he  added  other 
laws,  one  of  which  is  that  the  maimed  in  the  wars  should 
be  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  this  Heraclides  Pon- 
ticus  records,  and  that  Pisistratus  followed  Solon's  example 
in  this,  who  had  decreed  it  in  the  case  of  one  Thersippus, 
that  was  maimed ;  and  Theophrastus  asserts  that  it  was 
Pisistratus,  not  Solon,  that  made  that  law  against  laziness, 
which  was  the  reason  that  the  country  was  more  produc- 
tive, and  the  city  tranquiller. 

Now  Solon,  having  begun  the  great  work  in  verse,  the 
history  or  fable  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  wise  men  in  Sais,  and  thought  convenient  for  the 
Athenians  to  know,  abandoned  it ;  not,  as  Plato  says,  by 
reason  of  want  of  time,  but  because  of  his  age,  and  being 
discouraged  at  the  greatness  of  the  task ;  for  that  he  had 
leisure  enough,  such  verses  testify,  as, — 

Each  day  grow  older,  and  learn  something  new ; 

and  again, — 

But  now  the  Powers,  of  Beauty,  Song,  and  Wine, 
Which  are  most  men's  delights,  are  also  mine. 

Plato,  willing  to  improve  the  story  of  the  Atlantic  Island, 
as  if  it  were  a  fair  estate  that  wanted  an  heir  and  came  with 
some  title  to  him,  formed,  indeed,  stately  entrances,  noble 
enclosures,  large  courts,  such  as  never  yet  introduced  any 
story,  fable,  or  poetic  fiction  ;  but,  begiiniing  it  late,  ended 
his  life  before  his  work ;  and  the  reader's  regret  for  the 
unfinished  part  is  the  greater,  as  the  satisfaction  he  takes 
in  that  which  is  complete  is  extraordinary.  For  as  the  city 
of  Athens  left  only  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  un- 
finished, so  Plato,  amongst  all  his  excellent  works,  left  this 
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only  piece  about  tlie  7\tl;ui(i(;  Island  inipcrfcct.  Solon 
lived  after  Pisistratus  seized  tlie  govenniient,  as  llcraclides 
Ponticus  asserts,  a  lonj^  time ;  but  l*lianias  the  Kresian 
says  not  two  full  yeai's ;  for  Pisisti'atus  be^an  bis  tyranny 
wiieu  Comias  was  arclion,  and  ]*banias  says  Solon  died 
under  Ilegcstratus,  wbo  succeeded  Comias.  The  story 
that  bis  asbes  were  scattered  about  tbe  island  Salamis  is 
too  strange  to  be  easily  believed,  or  be  tbou^^ht  anytliinj^ 
but  a  mere  fable;  and  yet  it  is  given,  amongst  other  good 
authors,  by  Aristotle,  the  philosopher. 
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Such  was  Solon.  To  him  we  compare  Poplicola,  who  re- 
ceived this  later  title  from  the  Roman  people  for  his  merit, 
as  a  noble  accession  to  his  former  name,  Publius  Valerius. 
He  descended  from  Valerius,  a  man  amongst  the  early 
citizens,  reputed  the  principal  reconciler  of  the  differences 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  and  one  that  was  most 
instrumental  in  persuading  their  kings  to  assent  to  peace 
and  union.  Thus  descended,  Publius  Valerius,  as  it  is 
said,  whilst  Rome  remained  under  its  kingly  government, 
obtained  as  great  a  name  from  his  eloquence  as  from  his 
riches,  charitably  employing  the  one  in  liberal  aid  to  the 
poor,  the  other  with  integrity  and  freedom  in  the  service 
of  justice;  thereby  giving  assurance,  that,  should  the 
government  fall  into  a  republic,  he  would  become  a  chief 
man  in  the  community.  The  illegal  and  wicked  accession 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  crown,  with  his  making  it, 
instead  of  kingly  rule,  the  instrument  of  insolence  and 
tyranny,  having  inspired  the  people  with  a  hatred  to  his 
reign,  upon  the  death  of  Lucretia  (she  killing  herself  after 
violence  had  been  done  to  her),  they  took  an  occasion  of 
revolt ;  and  Lucius  Brutus,  engaging  in  the  change,  came 
to  Valerius  before  all  others,  and,  with  his  zealous  assistance, 
deposed  the  kings.  And  whilst  the  people  inclined  towards 
the  electing  one  leader  instead  of  their  king,  Valerius 
acquiesced,  that  to  rule  was  rather  Brutus's  due,  as  the 
author  of  the  democracy.  But  when  the  name  of  monarchy 
was  odious  to  the  people,  and  a  divided  power  appeared 
more  grateful  in  the  prospect,  and  two  were  chosen  to  hold 
it,  Valerius,  entertaining  hopes  that  he  might  be  elected 
consul  with  Brutus,   was  disappointed ;    for,    instead    of 
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Valerius,  notwithstanding  tlie  endeavors  of  Brutus,  Tar- 
quinius  Collatinus  was  chosen,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  a 
man  noways  his  superior  in  merit.  But  tlie  nobles,  dread- 
ing the  return  of  their  kings,  who  still  used  all  endeavors 
abroad  and  solicitations  at  home,  were  resolved  upon  a 
chieftain  of  an  intense  hatred  to  them,  and  noways  likely 
to  yield. 

Now  Valerius  was  troubled,  tliat  his  desire  to  serve  his 
country  should  be  doubted,  because  he  had  sustained  no 
private  injury  from  the  insolence  of  the  tyrants.  He  with- 
drew from  tlie  senate  and  practice  of  tlie  bar,  quitting  all 
public  concerns  ;  which  gave  an  occasion  of  discourse,  and 
fear,  too,  lest  his  anger  should  reconcile  him  to  the  king's 
side,  and  he  should  prove  the  ruin  of  the  state,  tottering  as 
yet  under  the  imcertainties  of  a  change.  But  Brutus  being 
doubtful  of  some  others,  and  determined  to  give  the  test  to 
the  senate  upon  the  altars,  upon  the  day  appointed  Valerius 
came  with  cheerfulness  into  the  forum,  and  was  the  first 
man  that  took  the  oath,  in  no  way  to  submit  or  yield  to 
Tarquin's  propositions,  but  rigorously  to  maintain  liberty ; 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  senate  and  assurance 
to  the  consuls,  his  actions  soon  after  showing  the  sincerity 
of  his  oath.  For  ambassadors  came  from  Tarquin,  with 
popular  and  specious  proposals,  whereby  they  thought  to 
seduce  the  people,  as  though  the  king  had  cast  off  all  inso- 
lence, and  made  moderation  the  only  measure  of  his  desires. 
To  this  embassy  the  consuls  thought  fit  to  give  public  au- 
dience, but  Valerius  opposed  it,  and  would  not  permit  that 
the  poorer  people,  who  entertained  more  fear  of  war  than 
of  tyranny,  should  have  any  occasion  offered  them,  or  any 
temptations  to  new^  designs.  Afterwards  other  ambassadors 
arrived,  who  declared  their  king  would  recede  from  his 
crown,  and  lay  down  his  arms,  only  capitulating  for  a  res- 
titution to  himself,  his  friends,  and  allies,  of  their  moneys 
and  estates  to  support  them  in  their  banishment.  Now, 
several  inclining  to  the  request,  and  Collatinus  in  particular 
favoring  it,  Brutus,  a  man  of  vehement  and  unbending 
nature,  rushed  into  the  forum,  there  proclaiming  his  fellow- 
consul  to  be  a  traitor,  in  granting  subsidies  to  tyranny,  and 
supplies  for  a  war  to  those  to  whom  it  was  monstrous  to 
allow  so  much  as  subsistence  in  exile.  This  caused  an  as- 
sembly of  the  citizens,  amongst  whom  the  first  that  spake 
was  Caius  Minucius,  a  private  man,  who  advised  Brutus, 
and  urged  the  Romans  to  keep  the  property,  and  employ  it 
against  the  tyrants,  rather  than  to  remit  it  to  the  tyrants, 
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to  \)v,  used  ;i,i;iiiiist  lluiinstilvc^s.  ""I'lio  Koinims,  li()W(!V(!r,  (Us 
c/uk'd  llijiL  whilst  they  had  enjoyed  the  lilnirty  tlniy  had 
t'ouj^ht  for,  tliey  slioiild  not  sa(;rilie(;  peace  for  the  sake  of 
iiioiu^y,  ))ut  send  out  the  tyrants'  j)r(){)eity  aftt!r  tlieni.  'J'liis 
question,  liowever,  of  his  })r()[)erty  was  the  least  part  of 
Tartpun's  design  ;  the  demand  sounded  the;  f(;elings  of  the 
})e()ple,  and  was  ])i-eparat()ry  to  a  (;()nsj)ira(;y  whi(;h  tlui  am- 
bassadors endeavored  to  excite,  delaying  tlunr  return,  under 
pretence  of  selling  some  of  the  goods  and  reserving  others 
to  be  sent  away,  till,  in  fine,  they  corrupted  two  of  the  most 
eminent  families  in  Home,  the  Aquillian,  which  had  three, 
and  the  Vitellian,  which  had  two  senators.  These  all  were, 
by  the  mother's  side,  nephews  toCollatinus  ;  besides  which 
Brutus  had  a  special  alliance  to  the  Vitellii  from  his  mar- 
riage with  their  sister,  by  whom  he  had  several  children  ; 
two  of  whom,  of  their  own  age,  their  near  relations  and  daily 
companions,  the  Vitellii  seduced  to  join  in  the  plot,  to  ally 
themselves  to  the  great  house  and  royal  hopes  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  gain  emancipation  from  the  violence  and  imbe- 
cility united  of  their  father,  whose  austerity  to  offenders  they 
termed  violence,  while  the  imbecility  which  he  had  long 
feigned,  to  protect  himself  from  the  tyrants,  still,  it  appears, 
was,  in  name  at  least,  ascribed  to  him.  When  upon  these 
inducements  the  youths  came  to  confer  with  'the  Aquillii, 
all  thought  it  convenient  to  bind  themselves  in  a  solemn 
and  dreadful  oath,  by  tasting  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man, 
and  touching  his  entrails.  For  which  design  they  met  at 
the  house  of  the  Aquillii.  The  building  chosen  for  the 
transaction  was,  as  was  natural,  dark  and  unfrequented, 
and  a  slave  named  Vindicius  had,  as  it  chanced,  concealed 
himself  there,  not  out  of  design  or  any  intelligence  of  the 
affair,  but,  accidentally  being  within,  seeing  with  how  much 
haste  and  concern  they  came  in,  he  was  afraid  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  placed  himself  behind  a  chest,  where  he  was  able 
to  observe  their  actions  and  overhear  their  debates.  Their 
resolutions  were  to  kill  the  consuls,  and  they  wrote  letters 
to  Tarquin  to  this  effect,  and  gave  them  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  were  lodging  upon  the  spot  with  the  Aquillii, 
and  were  present  at  the  consultation. 

Upon  their  departure,  Vindicius  secretly  quitted  the 
house,  but  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  the  matter,  for  to 
arraign  the  sons  before  the  father  Brutus,  or  the  nephews 
before  the  uncle  CoUatinus,  seemed  equally  (as  indeed  it 
was)  shocking ;  yet  he  knew  no  private  Roman  to  whom 
he  could  intrust   secrets    of    such  importance.     Unable, 
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however,  to  keep  silence,  and  burdened  witli  liis  knowl- 
edge, lie  went  and  addressed  himself  to  Valerius,  whose 
known  freedom  and  kindness  of  temper  were  an  induce- 
ment ;  as  he  was  a  person  to  whom  the  needy  had  easy 
access,  and  who  never  shut  his  gates  against  the  petitions 
or  indigences  of  humble  people.  But  when  Vindicius 
came  and  made  a  complete  discovery  to  him,  his  brother 
Marcus  and  his  own  wife  being  present,  Valerius  was 
struck  with  amazement,  and  by  no  means  would  dismiss  the 
discoverer,  but  confined  him  to  the  room,  and  placed  his  wife 
as  a  guard  to  the  door,  sending  his  brother  in  the  interim  to 
beset  the  king's  palace,  and  seize,  if  possible,  the  writings 
there,  and  secure  the  domestics,  whilst  he,  with  his  constant 
attendance  of  clients  and  friends,  and  a  great  retinue  of  at- 
tendants, repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Aquillii,  wlio  were, 
as  it  chanced,  absent  from  home  ;  and  so,  forcing  an  entrance 
through  the  gates,  they  lit  upon  the  letters  then  lying  in 
the  lodgings  of  the  ambassadors.  Meantime  the  Aquillii 
returned  in  all  haste,  and,  coming  to  blows  about  the  gate, 
endeavored  a  recovery  of  the  letters.  The  other  party  made 
a  resistance,  and  throwing  their  gowns  around  their  oppo- 
nents' necks,  at  last,  after  much  struggling  on  both  sides, 
made  their  way  with  their  prisoners  through  the  streets  into 
the  forum.  The  like  engagement  happened  about  the  king's 
palace,  where  Marcus  seized  some  other  letters  which  it  was 
designed  should  be  conveyed  away  in  the  goods,  and,  laying 
hands  on  such  of  the  king's  people  as  he  could  find,  dragged 
them  also  into  the  forum.  When  the  consuls  had  quieted 
the  tumult,  Vindicius  was  brought  out  by  the  orders  of 
Valerius,  and  the  accusation  stated,  and  the  letters  were 
opened,  to  which  the  traitors  could  make  no  plea.  Most  of 
the  people  standing  mute  and  sorrowful,  some  only,  out  of 
kindness  to  Brutus,  mentioning  banishment,  the  tears  of 
Collatinus,  attended  with  Valerius's  silence,  gave  some 
hopes  of  mercy.  But  Brutus,  calling  his  two  sons  by  their 
names,  "  Canst  not  thou,"  said  he,  "  O  Titus,  or  thou, 
Tiberius,  make  any  defence  against  the  indictment  ?  "  The 
question  being  thrice  proposed,  and  no  reply  made,  he  turned 
himself  to  the  lictors  and  cried,  "  What  remains  is  your 
duty."  They  immediately  seized  the  youths,  and,  stripping 
them  of  their  clothes,  bound  their  hands  behind  them  and 
scourged  their  bodies  with  their  rods  ;  too  tragical  a  scene 
for  others  to  look  at ;  Brutus,  however,  is  said  not  to  have 
turned  aside  his  face,  nor  allowed  the  least  glance  of  pity 
to  soften   and  smooth   his  aspect  of  rigor  and  austerity, 
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but  sternly  watched  his  diiklron  sullor,  oven  till  the  lictors, 
extending;  thein  on  the  {ground,  cut  oil'  Iheir  heads  with  an 
axe  ;  then  (l('i)arted,  conimitlin*^  the  r(;st  to  the;  jud<;nient 
of  his  collea.^ue.  An  acLiou  truly  oi)en  alike  to  tliehigln^st 
commendation  and  the  strongest  censure ;  for  either  the 
greatness  of  his  virtue  raised  him  al)ov(i  the  impressions  of 
sorrow,  or  the  extravagance  of  his  misery  took  away  all 
sense  of  it ;  but  neither  seemed  common,  or  the  result  of 
humanity,  but  either  divine  or  bi'utish.  Yet  it  is  more 
reasonable  that  our  judgment  should  yield  to  his  reputation, 
than  that  his  merit  should  suffer  detraction  by  the  weakness 
of  our  judgment ;  in  the  Koman's  opinion,  l^rutus  did  a 
greater  work  in  the  establishment  of  the  government  than 
Konuilus  in  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

Upon  Brutus's  departure  out  of  the  forum,  consternation, 
horror,  and  silence  for  some  time  possessed  all  that  reflected 
on  what  was  done;  the  easiness  and  tardiness,  however,  of 
Collatinus  gave  confidence  to  the  Aquillii  to  request  some 
time  to  answer  their  charge,  and  that  Vindicius,  their 
servant,  should  be  remitted  into  their  hands,  and  no  longer 
harbored  amongst  their  accusers.  The  consul  seemed  in- 
clined to  their  proposal,  and  was  proceeding  to  dissolve  the 
assembly ;  but  Valerius  would  not  suffer  Vindicius,  who 
was  surrounded  by  his  people,  to  be  surrendered,  nor  the 
meeting  to  withdraw  without  punishing  the  traitors ;  and 
at  length  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  Aquillii,  and,  calling 
Brutus  to  his  assistance,  exclaimed  against  the  unreasonable 
course  of  Collatinus,  to  impose  upon  his  colleague  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  away  the  lives  of  his  own  sons,  and  yet  have 
thoughts  of  gratifying  some  women  with  the  lives  of  traitors 
and  public  enemies.  Collatinus,  displeased  at  this,  and 
commanding  Vindicius  to  be  taken  away,  the  lictors  made 
their  way  through  the  crowd  and  seized  their  man,  and 
struck  all  who  endeavored  a  rescue.  Valerius's  friends 
headed  the  resistance,  and  the  people  cried  out  for  Brutus, 
who,  returning,  on  silence  being  made,  told  them  he  had 
been  competent  to  pass  sentence  by  himself  upon  his  own 
sons,  but  left  the  rest  to  the  suffrages  of  the  free  citizens  : 
"  Let  every  man  speak  that  wishes,  and  persuade  whom  he 
can."  But  there  was  no  need  of  oratory,  for,  it  being  re- 
ferred to  the  vote,  they  were  returned  condemned  by  all  the 
suffrages,  and  were  accordingly  beheaded. 

Collatinus's  relationship  to  the  kings  had,  indeed,  already 
rendered  him  suspicious,  and  his  second  name,  too,  had 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  people,  who  were  loth  to  hear 
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the  very  sound  of  Tarquin ;  but  after  tins  had  happened, 
perceiving  himself  an  offence  to  every  one,  he  relinquished 
his  charge  and  departed  from  the  city.  At  the  new  elec- 
tions in  his  room,  Valerius  obtained,  with  high  honor,  the 
consulship,  as  a  just  reward  of  his  zeal ;  of  which  he  thought 
Vindicius  deserved  a  share,  whom  he  made,  first  of  all  freed- 
men,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  what  tribe  soever  he  was  pleased  to  be  enrolled ;  other 
freedmen  received  the  right  of  suffrage  a  long  time  after 
from  Appius,  who  thus  courted  popularity ;  and  from  this 
Vindicius,  a  perfect  manumission  is  called  to  this  day 
vindicta.  This  done,  the  goods  of  the  kings  were  exposed 
to  plunder,  and  the  palace  to  ruin. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  the  field  of  Mars,  which  Tarquin 
had  owned,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  god ;  but,  it 
happening  to  be  harvest  season,  and  the  sheaves  yet  being 
on  the  ground,  they  thought  it  not  proper  to  commit  them 
to  the  flail,  or  unsanctify  them  with  any  use ;  and,  there- 
fore, carrying  them  to  the  river-side,  and  trees  withal  that 
were  cut  down,  they  cast  all  mto  the  water,  dedicating  the 
soil,  free  from  all  occupation,  to  the  deity.  Now,  these 
thrown  in,  one  upon  another,  and  closing  together,  the  stream 
did  not  bear  them  far,  but  where  the  first  were  carried 
down  and  came  to  a  bottom,  the  remainder,  finding  no 
farther  conveyance,  were  stopped  and  interwoven  one  with 
another  ;  the  stream  working  the  mass  into  a  firmness,  and 
washing  down  fresh  mud.  This,  settling  there,  became  an 
accession  of  matter,  as  well  as  cement,  to  the  rubbish,  inso- 
much that  the  violence  of  the  waters  could  not  remove  it, 
but  forced  and  compressed  it  all  together.  Thus  its  bulk 
and  solidity  gained  it  new  subsidies,  which  gave  it  extension 
enough  to  stop  on  its  way  most  of  what  the  stream  brought 
down.  This  is  now  a  sacred  island,  lying  by  the  city, 
adorned  with  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  walks,  and  is 
called  in  the  Latin  tongue  inter  duos  pontes.  Though  some 
say  this  did  not  happen  at  the  dedication  of  Tarquin's  field, 
but  in  aftertimes,  when  Tarquinia,  a  vestal  priestess,  gave 
an  adjacent  field  to  the  public,  and  obtained  great  honors 
in  consequence,  as,  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  all  Avomen  her 
testimony  alone  should  be  received ;  she  had  also  the 
liberty  to  marry,  but  refused  it ;  thus  some  tell  the  story. 

Tarquin,  despairing  of  a  return  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
conspiracy,  found  a  kind  reception  amongst  the  Tuscans, 
who,  with  a  great  army,  proceeded  to  restore  him.  The 
consuls  headed  the  Romans  against  them,  and  made  their 
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reiuU^zvous  in  (;(Mt;iiii  luily  ])la(;('s,  ilieoiic  cji11(m1  llio  Arsiim 
ji^rovt;,  Uh)  oilier  llio  /Ksuviiui  iiu^ikIow.  Wlicn  llicy  {;;uii« 
into  jiclioii,  Arnns,  tlie  son  of  Tiiniuin,  jiiid  IJruliis,  tlio 
Koiujin  consul,  not  accidentally  cncbuntci*in<^  each  other, 
but  out  of  hatred  and  rage,  th(3  one  to  aven<;e  tyrainiy  and 
enmity  to  his  country,  the  othei*  his  banishment,  set  spurs 
to  their  liorses,  and,  cngap^ing  with  more  fury  than  fore- 
thought, disregarding  their  own  security,  fell  together  in 
the  combat.  This  dreadful  onset  hardly  was  followed  l)y 
a  more  favorable  end ;  both  armies,  doing  and  receiving 
equal  damage,  were  separated  by  a  storm.  Valerius  was 
much  concerned,  not  knowing  what  the  result  of  the  day 
was,  and  seeing  his  men  as  well  dismayed  at  the  sight  of 
their  own  dead,  as  rejoiced  at  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  so 
apparently  equal  in  the  number  was  the  slaughter  on  either 
side.  Each  party,  however,  felt  surer  of  defeat  from  the 
actual  sight  of  their  own  dead,  than  they  could  feel  of 
victory  from  conjecture  about  those  of  their  adversaries. 
The  night  being  come  (and  such  as  one  may  presume  must 
follow  such  a  battle),  and  the  armies  laid  to  rest,  they  say 
that  the  grove  shook,  and  uttered  a  voice,  saying  that  the 
Tuscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans  ;  clearly 
a  divine  announcement ;  and  the  Romans  at  once  received 
it  with  shouts  and  expressions  of  joy  ;  whilst  the  Tuscans, 
through  fear  and  amazement,  deserted  their  tents,  end  were 
for  the  most  part  dispersed.  The  Romans,  falling  upon  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand,  took  them 
prisoners,  and  plundered  the  camp ;  when  they  numbered 
the  dead,  they  found  on  the  Tuscans'  side  eleven  thousand 
and  three  hundred,  exceeding  their  own  loss  but  by  one 
man.  This  fight  happened  upon  the  last  of  February,  and 
Valerius  triumphed  in  honor  of  it,  being  the  first  consul 
that  drove  in  with  a  four-horse  chariot;  which  sight  both 
appeared  magnificent,  and  was  received  with  an  admiration 
free  from  envy  or  offence  (as  some  suggest)  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators  ;  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  continued 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  emulation  through  all  the 
after  ages.  The  people  applauded  likewise  the  honors  he 
did  to  his  colleague,  in  adding  to  his  obsequies  a  funeral 
oration  :  which  was  so  much  liked  by  the  Romans,  and  found 
so  good  a  reception,  that  it  became  customary  for  the  best 
men  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of  great  citizens  with  speeches 
in  their  commendation  ;  and  their  antiquity  in  Rome  is 
affirmed  to  be  greater  than  in  Greece,  unless,  with  the 
orator  Anaximenes,  we  make  Solon  the  first  author. 
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Yet  some  part  of  Valerius's  behavior  did  give  ofTeuce 
and  disgust  to  the  people,  because  J>rutus,  whom  they 
esteemed  the  father  of  their  liberty,  had  not  presumed  to 
rule  without  a  colleague,  but  united  one  and  then  another 
to  him  in  his  commission  ;  while  Valerius,  they  said,  cen- 
tring all  authority  in  himself,  seemed  not  in  any  sense  a 
successor  to  Brutus  in  the  consulship,  but  to  Tarquin  in 
the  tyranny ;  he  might  make  verbal  harangues  to  Brutus's 
memory,  yet,  when  he  was  attended  witli  all  the  rods 
and  axes,  proceeding  down  from  a  house  than  which  the 
king's  house  that  he  had  demolished  had  not  been  statelier, 
those  actions  showed  hiui  an  imitator  of  Tarquin.  For, 
indeed,  his  dwelling-house  on  the  Velia  was  somewhat 
imposing  in  appearance,  hanging  over  the  forum,  and  over- 
looking all  transactions  there ;  the  access  to  it  was  hard, 
and  to  see  him  far  off  coming  down,  a  stately  and  royal 
spectacle.  But  Valerius  showed  how  well  it  were  for  men 
in  power  and  great  offices  to  have  ears  that  give  admittance 
to  truth  before  flattery  ;  for  upon  his  friends  telling  him 
that  he  displeased  tlie  people,  he  contended  not,  neither 
resented  it,  but  while  it  was  still  night,  sending  for  a  num- 
ber of  work-people,  pulled  down  his  house  and  levelled  it 
with  the  ground  ;  so  that  in  the  morning  the  people,  seeing 
and  flocking  together,  expressed  their  wonder  and  their 
respect  for  liis  magnanimity,  and  their  sorrow,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  human  being,  for  the  large  and  beautiful  house 
which  was  thus  lost  to  them  by  an  unfounded  jealousy, 
while  its  owner,  their  consul,  without  a  roof  of  liis  own, 
had  to  beg  a  lodging  with  his  friends.  For  his  friends 
received  him,  till  a  place  the  people  gave  him  was  fur- 
nished with  a  house,  though  less  stately  than  his  own, 
where  now  stands  the  temple,  as  it  is  called,  of  Vica 
Pota. 

He  resolved  to  render  the  government,  as  well  as  himself, 
instead  of  terrible,  familiar  and  pleasant  to  the  people,  and 
parted  the  axes  from  the  rods,  and  always,  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  assembly,  lowered  these  also  to  the  people, 
to  show,  in  the  strongest  way,  the  republican  foundation 
of  the  government ;  and  this  the  consuls  observe  to  this 
day.  But  the  humility  of  the  man  was  but  a  means,  not, 
as  they  thought,  of  lessening  himself,  but  merely  to  abate 
their  envy  by  this  moderation  ;  for  whatever  he  detracted 
from  his  authority  he  added  to  his  real  power,  the  people 
still  submitting  with  satisfaction,  which  they  expressed  by 
calling  him  Poplicola,  or  people-lover,  which  name  had  the 
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pre-eminciico  of  the  rest,  and,  tlicrcfore,  in  the  sequc;!  of  his 
narriiiivo  wo  shall  uso  no  other. 

He  gave  free  leave  to  any  to  sue  for  the  consulship;  hut 
hefore  the  admittance  of  a  colleague;,  niisti"usting  the 
chances,  lest  enudation  or  ignorance  should  cross  his  de- 
signs, hy  his  sole  authority  enacted  his  hest  and  most  im- 
portant measures.  J^Mrst,  he  suppli(!d  the  vacancies  of  the 
senators,  whom  either  Tarcpiin  long  hefore  had  ])ut  to  death, 
or  the  war  lately  cut  olf ;  those  that  he  enrolled,  they  write, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  ;  afterwards  he  made 
several  laws  which  added  much  to  the  peoi)le's  liherty,  in 
particular  one  granting  offenders  the  liberty  of  appealing 
to  the  people  from  the  judgment  of  the  consuls  ;  a  second, 
that  made  it  death  to  usurp  any  magistracy  without  the 
people's  consent;  a  third,  for  the  relief  of  poor  citizens, 
which,  taking  off  their  taxes,  encouraged  their  labors; 
another,  against  disobedience  to  the  consuls,  which  was  no 
less  popular  than  the  rest,  and  rather  to  the  benefit  of  the 
commonalty  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  nobles,  for  it  im- 
posed upon  disobedience  the  penalty  of  ten  oxen  and  two 
sheep ;  the  price  of  a  sheep  being  ten  obols,  of  an  ox,  an 
hundred.  For  the  use  of  money  was  then  infrequent 
amongst  the  Romans,  but  their  wealth  in  cattle  great ;  even 
now  pieces  of  property  arecalled^^ecw/m, from /)ecz^s, cattle; 
and  they  had  stamped  upon  their  most  ancient  money  an 
ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  hog ;  and  surnamed  their  sons  Suillii, 
Bubulci,  Caprarii,  and  Porcii,  from  caprw,  goats,  and^orcz, 
hogs. 

Amidst  this  mildness  and  moderation,  for  one  excessive 
fault  he  instituted  one  excessive  punishment ;  for  he  made 
it  lawful  without  trial  to  take  away  any  man's  life  that  as- 
pired to  a  tyranny,  and  acquitted  the  slayer,  if  he  produced 
evidence  of  the  crime ;  for  though  it  was  not  probable  for  a 
man,  whose  designs  were  so  great,  to  escape  all  notice ;  yet 
because  it  was  possible  he  might,  although  observed,  by 
force  anticipate  judgment,  which  the  usurpation  itself 
would  then  preclude,  he  gave  a  licence  to  any  to  anticipate 
the  usurper.  He  was  honored  likewise  for  the  law  touch- 
ing the  treasury ;  for  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
citizens  to  contribute  out  of  their  estates  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  wars,  and  he  was  unwilling  himself  to  be  concerned 
in  the  care  of  it,  or  to  permit  his  friends,  or  indeed  to  let 
the  public  money  pass  into  any  private  house,  he  allotted 
the  temple  of  Saturn  for  the  treasury,  in  which  to  this  day 
they  deposit  the  tribute-money,  and  granted  the  people  the 
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liberty  of  choosing  two  young  men  as  quaestors,  or  treas- 
urers. The  first  wci'e  Pubhus  Veturius  and  Marcus 
Minucius  ;  and  a  large  sum  was  collected,  for  they  assessed 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  excusing  orphans  and 
widows  from  the  payment.  After  these  dispositions,  he 
admitted  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  as  his  colleague, 
and  gave  him  the  precedence  in  the  government,  by  resign- 
ing the  fasces  to  him,  as  due  to  his  years,  which  privilege 
of  seniority  continued  to  our  time.  But  within  a  few  days 
Lucretius  died,  and  in  a  new  election  Marcus  Horatius  suc- 
ceeded in  that  honor,  and  continued  consul  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Now,  whilst  Tarquin  was  making  preparations  in  Tus- 
cany for  a  second  war  against  the  Romans,  it  is  said  a  great 
portent  occurred.  When  Tarquin  was  king,  and  had  all 
but  completed  the  buildings  of  the  Capitol,  designing, 
whether  from  oracular  advice  or  his  own  pleasure,  to  erect 
an  earthen  chariot  upon  the  top,  he  intrusted  the  workman- 
ship to  Tuscans  of  the  city  Veii,  but  soon  after  lost  his 
kingdom.  The  work  thus  modelled,  the  Tuscans  set  in  a 
furnace,  but  the  clay  showed  not  those  passive  qualities 
which  usually  attend  its  nature,  to  subside  and  be  con- 
densed upon  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  but  rose  and 
swelled  out  to  that  bulk,  that,  when  solid  and  firm,  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  the  roof  and  opening  the  walls 
of  the  furnace,  it  could  not  be  taken  out  without  much 
difficulty.  The  soothsayers  looked  upon  this  as  a  divine 
prognostic  of  success  and  power  to  those  that  should 
possess  it ;  and  the  Tuscans  resolved  not  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Romans,  who  demanded  it,  but  answered  that  it  rather  be- 
longed to  Tarquin  than  to  those  who  had  sent  him  into 
exile.  A  few  days  after,  they  had  a  horse-race  there,  with 
the  usual  shows  and  solemnities,  and  as  the  charioteer  with 
his  garland  on  his  head  was  quietly  driving  the  victorious 
chariot  out  of  the  ring,  the  horses,  upon  no  apparent  oc- 
casion, taking  fright,  either  by  divine  instigation  or  by  ac- 
cident, hurried  away  their  driver  at  full  speed  to  Rome ; 
neither  did  his  holding  them  in  prevail,  nor  his  voice,  but 
he  was  forced  along  with  violence  till,  coming  to  the 
Capitol,  he  was  thrown  out  by  the  gate  called  Ratumena. 
This  occurrence  raised  wonder  and  fear  in  the  Veientines, 
who  now  permitted  the  delivery  of  the  chariot. 

The  building  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  had 
been  vowed  by  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  when  war- 
ring with  the   Sabines ;  Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  son  or 
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prandson,  built,  but  could  not  d(!(li(;ate  it,  because  he  lost 
bis  kin*;(l()iu  Ixjforc  it  was  quite  finished.  And  now  that  it 
was  conii)lete(l  with  all  its  ornanHMits,  lV)plicol;i  was  ambi- 
tious to  dedicate  it;  but  the  nobility  envied  him  tliat 
honor,  as,  indeed,  also,  in  some  def^n;e,  those  his  piudenco 
in  makin<;  laws  and  conduct  in  wars  entitled  him  to.  (Jrudg- 
\\\^  him,  at  any  rate,  the  addition  of  this,  they  ur^ed  Ih)ra- 
tius  to  sue  for  the  dedication,  and,  whilst  Poplicola  was 
engag-ed  in  some  military  exi)e(liti()n,  voted  it  to  Iloratius, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  Ca[)itol,  as  though,  were  Poplicola 
present,  they  could  not  have  carried  it.  Yet,  some  write, 
Poplicohi  was  by  lot  destined  against  his  will  to  tlie  expedi- 
tion, the  other  to  the  dedication ;  and  what  happened  in 
the  performance  seems  to  intimate  some  ground  for  this 
conjecture ;  for,  upon  the  Ides  of  September,  which  hap- 
pens about  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Metagitnion,  the 
people  having  assembled  at  the  Capitol  and  silence  being 
enjoined,  Horatius,  after  the  performance  of  other  cere- 
monies, holding  the  doors,  according  to  custom,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  pronounce  the  Avords  of  dedication,  when  Mar- 
cus, the  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  had  got  a  place  on  pur- 
pose beforehand  near  the  door,  observing  his  opportunity, 
cried,  "  O  consul,  thy  son  lies  dead  in  the  camp ; "  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon  all  others  who  heard  it,  yet 
in  nowise  discomposed  Horatius,  who  returned  merely  the 
reply,  "  Cast  the  dead  out  whither  you  please ;  I  am  not 
a  mourner  ;  "  and  so  completed  the  dedication.  The  news 
was  not  true,  but  Marcus  thought  the  lie  might  avert  him 
from  his  performance  ;  but  it  argues  him  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful self-possession,  whether  he  at  once  saw  through  the 
cheat,  or,  believing  it  as  true,  showed  no  discomposure. 

The  same  fortune  attended  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple ;  the  first,  as  has  been  said,  was  built  by  Tarquin, 
and  dedicated  by  Horatius  ;  it  was  burnt  down  in  the  civil 
wars.  The  second,  Sylla  built,  and,  dying  before  the  dedi- 
cation, left  that  honor  to  Catulus ;  and  when  this  was 
demolished  in  the  Vitellian  sedition,  Vespasian,  with  the 
same  success  that  attended  him  in  other  things,  began  a 
third  and  lived  to  see  it  finished,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it 
again  destroyed,  as  it  presently  was ;  but  was  as  fortunate 
in  dying  before  its  destruction,  as  Sylla  was  the  reverse 
in  dying  before  the  dedication  of  his.  For  immediately 
after  Vespasian's  death  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  The 
fourth,  which  now  exists,  was  both  built  and  dedicated  by 
Domitian.     It  is   said  Tarquin  expended  forty  thousand 
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pounds  of  silver  in  the  very  foundations ;  but  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  richest  private  man  in  Kome  would  not  dis- 
charge the  cost  of  the  gilding  of  this  temple  in  our  days, 
it  amounting  to  above  twelve  thousand  talents ;  the  pillars 
were  cut  out  of  Pentelican  marble,  of  a  length  most  hap- 
pily proportioned  to  their  thickness ;  these  we  saw  at 
Athens ;  but  when  they  were  cut  anew  at  Rome  and  pol- 
ished, they  did  not  gain  so  much  in  embellishment,  as  they 
lost  in  symmetry,  being  rendered  too  taper  and  slender. 
Should  any  one  who  wonders  at  the  costliness  of  the  Capi- 
tol visit  any  one  gallery  in  Domitian's  palace,  or  hall,  or 
bath,  or  the  apartments  of  his  concubines,  Epicharmus's 
remark  upon  the  prodigal,  that 

'Tis  not  beneficence,  but,  truth  to  say, 
A  mere  disease  of  giving  things  away, 

would  be  in  his  mouth  in  application  to  Domitian.  It  is 
neither  piety,  he  would  say,  nor  magnificence,  but,  indeed, 
a  mere  disease  of  building,  and  a  desire,  like  Midas,  of 
converting  everything  into  gold  or  stone.  And  thus  much 
for  this  matter. 

Tarquin,  after  the  great  battle  wherein  he  lost  his  son  in 
combat  with  Brutus,  fled  to  Clusium,  and  sought  aid  from 
Lars  Porsenna,  then  one  of  those  most  powerful  princes  of 
Italy,  and  a  man  of  worth  and  generosity ;  who  assured 
him  of  assistance,  immediately  sending  his  commands  to 
Rome  that  they  should  receive  Tarquin  as  their  king,  and, 
upon  the  Romans'  refusal,  proclaimed  war,  and,  having 
signified  the  time  and  place  where  he  intended  his  attack, 
approached  with  a  great  army.  Poplicola  was,  in  his 
absence,  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  Titus  Lucretius 
his  colleague,  and,  returning  to  Rome,  to  show  a  spirit  yet 
loftier  than  Porsenna's,  built  the  city  Sigliura  when  Por- 
senna was  already  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  walling  it  at 
great  expense,  there  placed  a  colony  of  seven  hundred  men, 
as  being  little  concerned  at  the  war.  Nevertheless,  Por- 
senna, making  a  sharp  assault,  obliged  the  defendants  to 
retire  to  Rome,  who  had  almost  in  their  entrance  admitted 
the  enemy  into  the  city  with  them  ;  only  Poplicola  by  sally- 
ing out  at  the  gate  prevented  them,  and,  joining  battle  by 
Tiber  side,  opposed  the  enemy,  that  pressed  on  with  their 
multitude,  but  at  last,  sinking  under  desperate  wounds,  was 
carried  out  of  the  fight.  The  same  fortune  fell  upon 
Lucretius,  so  that  the  Romans,  being  dismayed,  retreated 
into  the  city  for  their  security,  and  Rome  was  in  great 
U 
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hazard  of  l)oiii^  taken,  Uw,  (MUMiiy  forcinj:^  their  way  on  to 
the  wooden  l)rid<;e,  wliere  IForatius  (Jooles,  seconded  by 
two  of  the  first  nu!n  in  IJonie,  Ilerniinins  and  I.artius,  made 
head  against  tlieni.  Iloratius  obtained  tiiis  nanu;  from  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  eyes  in  the  wars,  or,  as  others  write,  from 
the  depressure  of  his  nose,  wliieh,  leaving  nothing  in  the 
middle  to  separate  them,  made  both  eyes  appear  l)iit  as  one  ; 
and  hence,  intending  to  say  Cyclops,  by  a  mispronunciation 
they  called  him  Codes.  This  Codes  kept  the  bridge,  and 
held  back  the  enemy,  till  his  own  party  broke  it  down  be- 
hind, and  then  with  his  armor  dropped  into  the  river,  and 
swam  to  the  hither  side,  with  a  wound  in  his  hip  from  a 
Tuscan  spear.  Poplicola,  admiring  his  courage,  proposed 
at  once  that  the  Romans  should  every  one  make  him  a 
present  of  a  day's  provisions,  and  afterwards  give  him  as 
much  land  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day,  and  besides 
erected  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honor  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  as  a  requital  for  the  lameness  caused  by  his  wound. 
But  Porsenna  laying  close  siege  to  the  city,  and  a  famine 
raging  amongst  the  Romans,  also  a  new  army  of  the 
Tuscans  making  incursions  into  the  country,  Poplicola,  a 
third  time  chosen  consul,  designed  to  make,  without  sally- 
ing out,  his  defence  against  Porsenna,  but,  privately  steal- 
ing forth  against  the  new  army  of  the  Tuscans,  put  them 
to  flight  and  slew  five  thousand.  The  story  of  Mucins  is 
variously  given ;  we,  like  others,  must  follow  the  commonly 
received  statement.  He  was  a  man  endowed  with  every 
virtue,  but  most  eminent  in  war ;  and,  resolving  to  kill 
Porsenna,  attired  himself  in  the  Tuscan  habit,  and  using 
the  Tuscan  language,  came  to  the  camp,  and  approaching 
the  seat  where  the  king  sat  amongst  his  nobles,  but  not 
certainly  knowing  the  king,  and  fearful  to  inquire,  drew 
out  his  sword,  and  stabbed  one  who  he  thought  had  most 
the  appearance  of  king.  Mucins  was  taken  in  the  act,  and 
whilst  he  was  under  examination,  a  pan  of  fire  was  brought 
to  the  king,  who  intended  to  sacrifice ;  Mucins  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  whilst  it  burnt  stood  looking 
at  Porsenna  with  a  steadfast  and  undaunted  countenance ; 
Porsenna  at  last  in  admiration  dismissed  him,  and  returned 
his  sword,  reaching  it  from  his  seat ;  Mucins  received  it  in 
his  left  hand,  which  occasioned  the  name  of  Scsevola,  left- 
handed,  and  said,  "  I  have  overcome  the  terrors  of  Porsenna, 
yet  am  vanquished  by  his  generosity,  and  gratitude  obliges 
me  to  disclose  what  no  punishment  could  extort ; "  and 
assured  him  then,  that  three  hundred  Romans,  all  of  the 
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same  resolution,  lurked  about  his  camp,  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity ;  he,  by  lot  appointed  to  the  enterprise,  was 
not  sorry  that  he  had  miscarried  in  it,  because  so  brave 
and  good  a  man  deserved  rather  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
Romans  than  an  enemy.  To  this  Porsenna  gave  credit, 
and  thereupon  expressed  an  inclination  to  a  truce,  not,  I 
presume,  so  much  out  of  fear  of  the  three  hundred  Romans, 
as  in  admiration  of  the  Roman  courage.  All  other  writers 
call  this  man  Mucins  Scsevola,  yet  Athendorus,  son  of 
Sandon,  in  a  book  addressed  to  Octavia,  Csesar's  sister, 
avers  he  was  also  called  Postumus. 

Poplicola,  not  so  much  esteeming  Porsenna's  enmity  dan- 
gerous to  Roman  as  his  friendship  and  alliance  serviceable, 
was  induced  to  refer  the  controversy  with  Tarquin  to  his 
arbitration,  and  several  times  undertook  to  prove  Tarquin 
the  worst  of  men,  and  justly  deprived  of  his  kingdom. 
But  Tarquin  proudly  replied  he  would  admit  no  judge, 
much  less  Porsenna,  that  had  fallen  away  from  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  Porsenna,  resenting  this  answer,  and  mistrust- 
ing the  equity  of  his  cause,  moved  also  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  son  Aruns,  who  was  earnest  for  the  Roman  interest, 
made  a  peace  on  these  conditions,  that  they  should  resign 
the  land  they  had  taken  from  the  Tuscans,  and  restore  all 
prisoners  and  receive  back  their  deserters.  To  confirm  the 
peace,  the  Romans  gave  as  hostages  ten  sons  of  patrician 
parents,  and  as  many  daughters,  amongst  whom  was 
Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Poplicola. 

Upon  these  assurances,  Porsenna  ceased  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  and  the  young  girls  went  down  to  the  river  to 
bathe,  at  that  part  where  the  winding  of  the  bank  formed 
a  bay  and  made  the  waters  stiller  and  quieter ;  and,  seeing 
no  guard,  nor  any  one  coming  or  going  over,  they  were 
encouraged  to  swim  over,  notwithstanding  the  depth  and 
violence  of  the  stream.  Some  affirm  that  one  of  them,  by 
name  Cloelia,  passing  over  on  horseback,  persuaded  the 
rest  to  swim  after ;  but,  upon  their  safe  arrival,  presenting 
themselves  to  Poplicola,  he  neither  praised  nor  approved 
their  return,  but  was  concerned  lest  he  should  appear  less 
faithful  than  Porsenna,  and  this  boldness  in  the  maidens 
should  argue  treachery  in  the  Romans  ;  so  that,  apprehend- 
ing them,  he  sent  them  back  to  Porsenna.  But  Tarquin's 
men,  having  intelligence  of  this,  laid  a  strong  ambuscade 
on  the  other  side  for  those  that  conducted  them ;  and  while 
these  were  skirmishing  together,  Valeria,  the  daugliter  of 
Poplicola,  rushed  through  the  enemy,  and  fled,  and  with 
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the  assist anco  of  tliree  of  ]i(3r  attondants  inarln  frond  licT 
escape,  wliilst  the  rest  were  dan^cirously  hed^cMl  in  by  the 
soldiers  ;  l)iit  Arims,  I*orsenna's  son,  upon  tidings  of  it, 
liast(MUMl  to  tluiir  rescue,  and,  putting  the  (uieniy  to  flight, 
delivered  the  Konuins.  When  Poi-senna  saw  the  maidens 
returned,  demanding  who  was  the  author  and  adviser  of  the 
act,  and  understanding  Chelia  to  be  the  person,  he  looked 
on  lun-  with  a  cheerful  and  benignant  countenance,  and,  com- 
manding one  of  his  horses  to  l)e  brought,  sumptuously 
adorned,  made  her  a  present  of  it.  This  is  i)roduced  as  evi- 
dence by  those  who  affirm  that  only  Cloelia  passed  the  river 
on  horseback;  those  who  deny  it  call  it  only  the  honor  the 
Tuscan  did  to  her  courage  ;  a  figure,  however,  on  horsel)ack, 
stands  in  the  Via  Sacra,  as  j^ou  go  to  the  Palatium,  which 
some  say  is  the  statue  of  Cloelia,  others  of  Valeria.  Por- 
senna,  thus  reconciled  to  the  Romans,  gave  them  a  fresh 
instance  of  his  generosity,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
quit  the  camp  merely  with  their  arms,  leaving  their  tents, 
full  of  corn  and  other  stores,  as  a  gift  to  the  Romans. 
Hence,  even  down  to  our  time,  when  there  is  a  public  sale  of 
goods,  they  cry  Porsenna's  first,  by  way  of  perpetual  com- 
memoration of  his  kindness.  There  stood,  also,  by  the 
senate-house,  a  brazen  statue  of  him,  of  plain  and  antique 
workmanship. 

Afterwards,  the  Sabines,  making  incursions  upon  the 
Romans,  Marcus  Valerius,  brother  to  Poplicola,  was  made 
consul,  and  with  him  Postumius  Tubertus.  Marcus,  through 
the  management  of  affairs  by  the  conduct  and  direct  assist- 
ance of  Poplicola,  obtained  two  great  victories,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  slew  thirteen  thousand  Sabines  without  the  loss 
of  one  Roman,  and  was  honored,  as  an  accession  to  his 
triumph,  with  an  house  built  in  the  Palatium  at  the  public 
charge  ;  and  whereas  the  doors  of  other  houses  opened  in- 
ward into  the  house,  they  made  this  to  open  outward  into 
the  street,  to  intimate  their  perpetual  public  recognition  of 
his  merit  by  thus  continually  making  way  for  him.  The 
same  fashion  in  their  doors  the  Greeks,  they  say,  had  of 
old  universally,  which  appears  from  their  comedies,  where 
those  that  are  going  out  make  a  noise  at  the  door  within, 
to  give  notice  to  those  that  pass  by  or  stand  near  the  door, 
that  the  opening  the  door  into  the  street  might  occasion  no 
surprisal. 

The  year  after,  Poplicola  was  made  consul  the  fourth 
time,  when  a  confederacy  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins  threat- 
ened a  war;  a  superstitious  fear  also  overran  the  city  on 
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the  occasion  of  general  miscarriages  of  their  women,  no 
single  birth  coming  to  its  due  time.  Poplicola,  upon  con- 
sultation of  the  Sibylline  books,  sacrificing  to  Pluto,  and 
renewing  certain  games  commanded  by  Apollo,  restored 
the  city  to  more  cheerful  assurance  in  the  gods,  and  then 
prepared  against  the  menaces  of  men.  There  were  appear- 
ances of  great  preparation,  and  of  a  formidable  confederacy. 
Amongst  the  Sabines  there  was  one  Appius  Clausus,  a  man 
of  a  great  wealth  and  strength  of  body,  but  most  eminent 
for  his  high  character  and  for  his  eloquence ;  yet,  as  is 
usually  the  fate  of  great  men,  he  could  not  escape  the  envy 
of  others,  which  was  much  occasioned  by  his  dissuading 
the  war,  and  seeming  to  promote  the  Roman  interest,  with 
a  view,  it  is  thought,  to  obtaining  absolute  power  in  his 
own  country  for  himself.  Knowing  how  welcome  these 
reports  would  be  to  the  multitude,  and  how  offensive  to  the 
army  and  the  abettors  of  the  war,  he  was  afraid  to  stand  a 
trial,  but,  having  a  considerable  body  of  friends  and  allies 
to  assist  him,  raised  a  tumult  amongst  the  Sabines,  which 
delayed  the  war.  Neither  was  Poplicola  wanting,  not  only 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  sedition,  but  to  promote 
and  increase  it,  and  he  despatched  emissaries  with  instruc- 
tions to  Clausus,  that  Poplicola,  was  assured  of  his  goodness 
and  justice,  and  thought  it  indeed  unworthy  in  any  man, 
however  injured,  to  seek  revenge  upon  his  fellow-citizens ; 
yet  if  he  pleased,  for  his  own  security,  to  leave  his  enemies 
and  come  to  Rome,  he  should  be  received,  both  in  public 
and  private,  with  the  honor  his  merit  deserved,  and  their 
own  glory  required.  Appius,  seriously  weighing  the  mat- 
ter, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  best  resource 
which  necessity  left  him,  and  advising  with  his  friends,  and 
they  inviting  again  others  in  the  same  manner,  he  came  to 
Rome,  bringing  five  thousand  families,  with  their  wives 
and  children  ;  people  of  the  quietest  and  steadiest  temper 
of  all  the  Sabines.  Poplicola,  informed  of  their  approach, 
received  them  with  all  the  kind  offices  of  a  friend,  and 
admitted  them  at  once  to  the  franchise,  allotting  to  every  one 
two  acres  of  land  by  the  river  Anio,  but  to  Clausus  twenty- 
five  acres,  and  gave  him  a  place  in  the  senate  ;  a  commence- 
ment of  political  power  which  he  used  so  wisely,  that  he 
rose  to  the  highest  reputation,  was  very  influential,  and  left 
the  Claudian  house  behind  him,  inferior  to  none  in  Rome. 

The  departure  of  these  men  rendered  tilings  quiet 
amongst  the  Sabines ;  yet  the  cliief  of  the  community  would 
not  suffer  them   to  settle  into  peace,  but  resented  that 
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Clausus  now,  by  turning'  (k'scrUn-,  should  disappoint  llijit 
reven<;o  upon  the  Roniiuis,  which,  while  at  home,  he  liad 
unsuccessfully  o|)posed.  Coiuin*^  witli  ji  ^i(^at  anuy,  they 
sat  (h)wn  belore  Kideuiu,  and  j)laced  an  ambuscade  of  two 
thousand  men  near  Rome,  in  wooded  and  hollow  spots, 
with  a  design  that  some  few  liorsemen,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  should  go  out  and  ravage  the  country,  commanding 
them  upon  tlieir  approach  to  the  town  so  to  retreat  as  to 
draw  the  enemy  into  tiie  aml)ush.  Poplicola,  however, 
soon  advertised  of  these  designs  by  deserters,  disposed  his 
forces  to  their  respective  charges.  Postumius  Balbus,  his 
son-in-law,  going  out  with  three  thousand  men  in  the  even- 
ing, was  ordered  to  take  the  hills,  under  which  the  ambush 
lay,  there  to  observe  their  motions  ;  his  colleague,  lAicretius, 
attended  with  a  body  of  the  lightest  and  boldest  men,  was 
appointed  to  meet  the  Sabine  horse ;  whilst  he,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  encompassed  the  enemy.  And  a  thick 
mist  rising  accidentally,  Postumius,  early  in  the  morning, 
with  shouts  from  the  hills,  assailed  the  ambuscade,  Lucre- 
tius charged  the  light-horse,  and  Poplicola  besieged  the 
camp ;  so  that  on  all  sides  defeat  and  ruin  came  upon  the 
Sabines,  and  without  any  resistance  the  Romans  killed  them 
in  their  flight,  their  very  hopes  leading  them  to  their  death, 
for  each  division,  presuming  that  the  other  was  safe,  gave 
up  all  thought  of  fighting  or  keeping  their  ground;  and 
these  quitting  the  camp  to  retire  to  the  ambuscade,  and  the 
ambuscade  flying  to  the  camp,  fugitives  thus  met  fugitives, 
and  found  those  from  whom  they  expected  succor  as  much 
in  need  of  succor  from  themselves.  The  nearness,  however, 
of  the  city  Fidense  was  the  preservation  of  the  Sabines, 
especially  those  that  fled  from  the  camp  ;  those  that  could 
not  gain  the  city  either  perished  in  the  field,  or  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  victory,  the  Romans,  though  usually  as- 
cribing such  success  to  some  god,  attributed  to  the  conduct 
of  one  captain;  and  it  was  observed  to  be  heard  amongst 
the  soldiers,  that  Poplicola  had  delivered  their  enemies 
lame  and  blind,  and  only  not  in  chains,  to  be  despatched  by 
their  swords.  From  the  spoil  and  prisoners  great  wealth 
accrued  to  the  people. 

Poplicola,  having  completed  his  triumph,  and  bequeathed 
the  city  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  consuls,  died  ;  thus 
closing  a  life  which,  so  far  as  human  life  may  be,  had  been 
full  of  all  that  is  good  and  honorable.  The  people,  as 
though  they  had  not  duly  rewarded  his  deserts  when  alive, 
but  still  were  in  his  debt,  decreed  him  a  public  interment, 
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every  one  contributing  his  quadrans  towards  the  charge; 
the  women,  besides,  by  private  consent,  mourned  a  wliole 
year,  a  signal  mark  of  honor  to  liis  memory,  lie  was 
buried,  by  the  people's  desire,  within  the  city,  in  the  part 
called  Velia,  where  his  posterity  had  likewise  privilege  of 
burial ;  now,  however,  none  of  the  family  are  interred  there, 
but  the  body  is  carried  thither  and  set  down,  and  some 
one  places  a  burning  torch  under  it  and  immediately  takes 
it  away,  as  an  attestatiou  of  the  deceased's  privilege,  and 
his  receding  from  his  honor ;  after  which  the  body  is  re- 
moved. 
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There  is  something  singular  in  the  present  parallel 
which  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  of  the  lives ;  that  the 
one  should  be  the  imitator  of  the  other,  and  the  other  his 
best  evidence.  Upon  the  survey  of  Solon's  sentence  to 
Croesus  hi  favor  of  Tellus's  happiness,  it  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  Poplicola ;  for  Tellus,  whose  virtuous  life  and 
dying  well  had  gained  him  the  name  of  the  happiest  man, 
yet  was  never  celebrated  in  Solon's  poems  for  a  good  man, 
nor  have  his  children  or  any  magistracy  of  his  deserved  a 
memorial ;  but  Poplicola's  life  was  the  most  eminent 
amongst  the  Romans,  as  well  for  the  greatness  of  his  virtue 
as  his  power,  and  also  since  his  death  many  amongst  the 
distinguished  families,  even  in  our  days,  the  Poplicolse, 
Messalse,  and  Valerii,  after  a  lapse  of  six  hundred  years, 
acknowledge  him  as  the  fountain  of  their  honor.  Besides, 
Tellus,  though  keeping  his  post  and  fighting  like  a  valiant 
soldier,  was  yet  slain  -by  his  enemies ;  but  Poplicola,  the 
better  fortune,  slew  his,  and  saw  his  country  victorious 
under  his  command.  And  his  honors  and  triumphs  brought 
him,  which  was  Solon's  ambition,  to  a  happy  end ;  the 
ejaculation  which,  in  his  verses  against  Mimnermus  about 
the  continuance  of  man's  life,  he  himself  made, 

Mourned  let  me  die ;  and  may  I,  when  life  ends, 
Occasion  sighs  and  sorrows  to  my  friends, 

is  evidence  to  Poplicola's  happiness ;  his  death  did  not  only 
draw  tears  from  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  but  was  the 
object  of  universal  regret  and  sorrow  through  the  whole 
city,  the  women  deplored  his  loss  as  that  of  a  son,  brother, 
or  common  father.     "  Wealth  I  would  have,"  said  Solon, 
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"but  wcallli  l)y  wtoii^l;  i)r()(;in-e  would  not,"  l)(;c;iiiso])unish. 
mciit  would  follow.  liuL  1  *()})! icohi's  riches  wc;i"c  not  only 
justly  his,  but  ho  spent  them  nobly  in  doin^  good  to  tho 
distressed.  So  that  if  Solon  was  re[)ut(!d  the  wisi^st  nmn, 
we  nuist  allow  l^oplicola  to  be  the  happiest;  for  what 
Solon  wished  for  as  the  greatest  and  most  ])ei'fect  good, 
this  Poi)lic()la  had,  and  used  and  enjoyed  to  his  desith. 

And  as  Solon  may  thus  be  said  to  have  contributed  to 
Poplicola's  glory,  so  did  also  l*oplicola  to  his,  by  his  choice 
of  him  as  his  model  in  the  formation  of  republican  institu- 
tions ;  in  reducing,  for  example,  the  excessive  powers  and 
assumption  of  the  consulship.  Several  of  his  laws,  indeed, 
he  actually  transferred  to  Home,  as  his  empowering  the 
people  to  elect  their  officers,  and  allowing  offenders  the 
liberty  of  appealing  to  the  people,  as  Solon  did  to  the 
jurors.  He  did  not,  indeed,  create  a  new  senate,  as  Solon 
did,  but  augmented  the  old  to  almost  double  its  number. 
The  appointment  of  treasurers  again,  the  quaistors,  has  a 
like  origin ;  with  the  intent  that  the  chief  magistrate 
should  not,  if  of  good  character,  be  withdrawn  from  greater 
matters ;  or,  if  bad,  have  the  greater  temptation  to  injus- 
tice, by  holding  both  the  government  and  treasury  in  his 
hands.  The  aversion  to  tyranny  Avas  stronger  in  Popli- 
cola ;  any  one  who  attempted  usurpation  could,  by  Solon's 
law,  only  be  punished  upon  conviction ;  but  Poplicola  made 
it  death  before  a  trial.  And  though  Solon  justly  gloiied, 
that,  when  arbitrary  power  was  absolutely  offered  to  him  by 
circumstances,  and  when  his  countrymen  would  have  will- 
ingly seen  him  accept  it,  he  yet  declined  it ;  still  Poplicola 
merited  no  less,  who,  receiving  a  despotic  command,  con- 
verted it  to  a  popular  office,  and  did  not  employ  the  whole 
legal  power  which  he  held.  We  must  allow,  indeed,  that 
Solon  was  before  Poplicola  in  observing  that 

A  people  always  minds  its  rulers  best 
When  it  is  neither  humored  nor  oppressed. 

The  remission  of  debts  was  peculiar  to  Solon ;  it  was  hia 
great  means  for  confirming  the  citizens'  liberty  ;  for  a  mere 
law  to  give  all  men  equal  rights  is  but  useless,  if  the  poor 
must  sacrifice  those  rights  to  their  debts,  and,  in  the  very 
seats  and  sanctuaries  of  equality,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
offices  of  state,  and  the  public  discussions,  be  more  than 
anywhere  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the  rich.  A  yet  more 
extraordinary  success  was,  that,  although  usually  civil  vio- 
lence is  caused  by  any  remission  of  debts,  upon  this  one 
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occasion  this  tUiiigerous  but  powerful  remedy  actually  put 
au  end  to  civil  violence  already  existing,  Solon's  own  j)ri- 
vate  worth  and  reputiition  overbalancing  all  the  ordinary 
ill-repute  and  discredit  of  the  change.  The  beginning  of 
his  government  was  more  glorious,  for  he  was  entirely 
original,  and  followed  no  man's  example,  and,  without  the 
aid  of  any  ally,  achieved  his  most  important  measures  by 
his  own  conduct ;  yet  the  close  of  Poplicola's  life  was  more 
haj^py  and  desirable,  for  Solon  saw  the  dissolution  of  his 
own  commonwealth,  Poplicola  maintained  the  state  in 
good  order  down  to  tlie  civil  wars.  Solon,  leaving  liis  lav,^s, 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  them,  engraven  in  wood,  but  desti- 
tute of  a  defender,  departed  from  Athens  ;  whilst  Poplicola, 
remaining  both  in  and  out  of  office,  labored  to  establish  the 
government.  Solon,  though  he  actually  knew  of  Pisistra- 
tus^s  ambition,  yet,  was  not  able  to  suppress  it,  but  had  to 
yield  to  usurpation  in  its  infancy  ;  whereas  Poplicola  ut- 
terly subverted  and  dissolved  a  potent  monarchy,  strongly 
settled  by  long  coDtiuuance  ;  uniting  thus  to  virtues 
equal  to  those,  and  purposes  identical  with  those  of  Solon, 
the  good  fortune  and  the  power  that  alone  could  n^ake 
them  effective. 

In  military  exploits,  Daimachus  of  Plata^a  will  not  even 
allow  Solon  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Megarians, 
as  was  before  intimated  ;  but  Poplicola  was  victorious  in 
the  most  important  conflicts,  both  as  a  private  soldier  and 
commander.  In  domestic  politics,  also,  Solon,  in  play,  as 
it  were,  and  by  counterfeiting  madness  induced  the  enter- 
prise against  Salamis  ;  whereas  Poplicola,  in  the  veiy  be- 
ginning, exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  risk,  took  arms 
against  Tarquin,  detected  the  conspiracy,  and,  being 
principally  concerned  both  in  preventing  the  escape  of  and 
afterwards  punishing  the  traitors,  not  only  expelled  the 
tyrants  from  the  city,  but  extirpated  their  very  'liopes. 
And  as,  in  cases  calling  for  contest  and  resistance  and 
manful  opposition, he  behaved  with  courage  and  resolution. 
So,  in  instances  where  peaceable  language,  persuasion,  and 
concession  were  requisite,  he  was  yet  more  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  succeeded  in  gaining  happily  to  reconcilia- 
tion and  friendship,  Porsenna,  a  terrible  and  invincible 
enemy.  Some  may,  perhaps,  object,  that  Solon  recovered 
Salamis,  which  they  had  lost,  for  the  Athenians  ;  whereas 
Poplicola  receded  from  part  of  what  the  Romans  were  at 
that  time  possessed  of;  but  judgment  is  to  be  made  of 
actions  according  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  per- 
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foiuKMl.  'I'lio  conduot  of  a  wiso  ])()litininTi  is  cvei  suited 
to  the  present  posture  of  alTiiifS  ;  ol'teii  by  ror(.'<^oing  a  part 
he  saves  the  wiiole,  and  by  yielding  in  a  small  nuitter 
secures  a  L;i"eater  ;  and  so  P()])li<;ola,  by  restoi'inii;  wliat  the 
liouKins  had  lately  usurped,  saved  tiieir  undoubted  patri- 
mony, and  procured,  moreover,  the  stores  of  the  enemy 
for  tiiose  who  were  only  too  thankful  to  S(M;urc  tlieir  city. 
Permitting  the  decision  of  the  controversy  to  his  adversary, 
he  not  only  got  the  victory,  but  likewise  what  he  himself 
would  willingly  have  given  to  purchase  the  victory,  Por- 
senna  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  leaving  thorn  all  the 
provision  of  his  camp,  from  the  sense  of  the  virtue  and 
gallant  disposition  of  the  Romans  which  their  consul  had 
impressed  upon  him. 


THEMISTOCLES. 

The  birth  of  Themistocles  was  somewhat  too  obscure  to 
do  him  honor.  His  father,  Neocles,  was  not  of  the  distin- 
guished people  of  Athens,  but  of  tlie  township  of  Phrear- 
rhi,  and  of  the  tribe  Leontis  ;  and  by  his  mother's  side,  ag 
it  is  reported,  he  w^as  base-born. 

I  am  not  of  the  noble  Grecian  race, 

I'm  poor  Abrotonon,  and  born  in  Thrace  : 

Let  the  Greek  women  scorn  me,  if  they  please, 

I  was  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 

Yet  Phanias  writes  that  the  mother  of  Themistocles 
was  not  of  Thrace,  but  of  Caria,  and  that  her  name 
was  not  Abrotonon,  but  Euterpe  ;  and  Neanthes  adds 
farther  that  she  w^as  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  And, 
as  illegitimate  children,  including  those  that  were  of 
half-blood  or  had  but  one  parent  an  Athenian,  had  to 
attend  at  the  Cynosarges  (a  wrestling-place  outside  the 
gates,  dedicated  to  Hercules,  who  was  also  of  half-blood 
amongst  the  gods,  having  had  a  mortal  woman  for  his 
mother),  Themistocles  persuaded  several  of  the  young 
men  of  high  birth  to  accompany  him  to  anoint  and  exer- 
cise themselves  together  at  Cynosarges ;  an  ingenious 
device  for  destroying  the  distinction  between  the  noble 
and  the  base  born,  and  between  those  of  the  whole  and 
those  of  the  half-blood  of  Athens.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  related  to  the  house  of  the  Lycomedse  ;  for 
Simonides  records  that  he  rebuilt  the  chapel  of  Phlya, 
belonging  to  that  family  and  beautified  it  with  pictures 
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and  other  ornaments,  after  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

It  is  confessed  by  all  that  from  his  youth  he  was  of  a 
vehement  and  impetuous  nature,  of  a  quick  apprehension, 
and  a  strong  and  aspiring  bent  for  action  and  great  affairs. 
The  holidays  and  intervals  in  his  studies  he  did  not  spend 
in  play  or  idleness,  as  other  children,  but  would  be  always 
inventing  or  arranging  some  oration  or  declamation  to  him- 
self, the  subject  of  which  was  generally  the  excusing  or 
accusing  his  companions,  so  that  his  master  would  often 
say  to  him,  *^  You,  my  boy,  will  be  nothing  small,  but  great 
one  way  or  other,  for  good  or  else  for  bad.'"*  He  received 
reluctantly  and  carelessly  instructions  given  him  to  im- 
prove his  manners  and  behavior,  or  to  teach  him  any 
pleasing  or  graceful  accomplishment,  but  whatever  was 
said  to  improve  him  in  sagacity,  or  in  management  of  affairs 
he  would  give  attention  to,  beyond  one  of  his  years,  from 
confidence  in  his  natural  capacities  for  such  things.  And 
thus  afterwards,  when  in  company  where  people  engaged 
themselves  in  what  are  commonly  thought  the  liberal  and 
elegant  amusements,  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  the  observations  of  those  who  considered  them- 
selves highly  accomplished,  by  the  somewhat  arrogant 
retort,  that  he  certainly  could  not  make  use  of  any  stringed 
instrument,  could  only,  were  a  small  and  obscure  city  put 
into  his  hands,  make  it  great  and  glorious.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Stesimbrotus  says  that  Themistocles  was  a  hearer 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  that  he  studied  natural  philosophy 
under  Melissus,  contrary  to  chronology  ;  Melissus  com- 
manded the  Samians  in  the  siege  by  Pericles,  who  was  much 
Themistocles's  junior  ;  and  with  Pericles,  also,  Anaxagoras 
was  intimate.  They,  therefore,  might  rather  be  credited 
who  report,  that  Themistocles  was  an  admirer  of  Mnesiph- 
ilus  the  Phrearrhian,  who  was  neither  rhetorician  nor 
natural  philosopher,  but  a  professor  of  that  which  was  then 
called  wisdom,  consisting  in  a  sort  of  political  shrewdness 
and  practical  sagacity,  which  had  begun  and  continued, 
almost  like  a  sect  of  philosophy,  from  Solon  :  but  those 
who  came  afterwards,  and  mixed  it  with  pleadings  and 
legal  artifices,  and  transformed  the  practical  part  of  it 
into  a  mere  art  of  speaking  and  an  exercise  of  words, 
were  generally  called  sophists.  Themistocles  resorted  to 
Mnesiphilus  when  he  had  already  embarked  in  politics. 

In  the  first  essays  of  his  youth  he  was  not  regular  nor 
happily   balanced ;   he    allowed  himself  to  follow  mere 
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naturul  character,  wliich,  without  the  control  of  reason  an<J 
instriictioii,  is  apt  to  liiirry,  u[H)n  eitlior  side,  into  suddea 
and  violent  courses,  and  very  often  to  break  away  and  de- 
termine upon  the  worst  ;  as  he  aftcsrwards  owned  himself, 
sayin<^",  that  the  wildest  colls  make  tlie  l)est  hoi'ses,  if  they 
only  get  pro})erly  trained  and  broken  in.  JUit  those  who 
upon  this  fasten  stories  of  their  own  invention,  as  of  his 
being  disowned  by  his  father,  and  that  iiis  mother  died  for 
grief  of  her  son's  ill-fame,  certainly  calumniate  him  ;  and 
there  are  others  who  relate,  on  the  contrary,  how  that  to 
deter  him  from  public  business,  and  to  let  liimsee  how  the 
vulgar  behave  themselves  towards  their  leaders  when  they 
have  at  last  no  farther  use  of  them,  his  father  showed  him 
the  old  galleys  as  they  lay  forsaken  and  cast  about  upon 
the  sea-shore. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  was  early  imbued  with 
the  keenest  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the  most  passion- 
ate ambition  for  distinction.  Eager  from  the  first  to  obtain 
the  highest  place,  he  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  hatred  of 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  leaders  in  the  city,  but 
more  especially  of  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who 
always  opposed  him.  And  yet  all  this  great  enmity  be- 
tween them  arose,  it  appears,  from  a  very  boyish  occasion, 
both  being  attached  to  the  beautiful  Stesilaus  of  Ceos,  as 
Ariston  the  philosopher  tells  us  ;  ever  after  which  they 
took  opposite  sides,  and  were  rivals  in  politics.  Not  but 
that  the  incompatibility  of  their  lives  and  manners  may 
seem  to  have  increased  the  difference,  for  Aristides  was  of 
a  mild  nature,  and  of  a  nobler  sort  of  character,  and,  in 
public  matters,  acting  always  with  a  view,  not  to  glory  or 
popularity,  but  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  consistently 
with  safety  and  honesty,  he  was  often  forced  to  oppose 
Themistocles,  and  interfere  against  the  increase  of  his  in- 
fluence, seeing  him  stirring  up  the  people  to  all  kinds  of 
enterprises,  and  introducing  various  innovations.  For  it 
is  said  that  Themistocles  was  so  transported  with  the 
thoughts  of  glory,  and  so  inflamed  with  tlie  passion  for 
great  actions,  that,  though  he  was  &till  young  when  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  against  the  Persians,  upon 
the  skilful  conduct  of  the  general,  Miltiades,  being  every- 
where talked  about,  he  was  observed  to  be  thoughtful  and 
reserved,  alone  by  himself;  he  passed  the  nights  without 
eleep,  and  avoided  all  his  usual  places  of  recreation,  and  to 
those  who  wondered  at  the  change,  and  inquired  the  reason 
of  it,  he  gave  the  answer,  that  ^'  the  trophy  of  Miltiades 
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would  not  let  him  sleep."  And  when  others  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  battle  of  Marathon  would  be  an  end  to  the 
war,  Themistocles  thought  that  it  was  but  the  beginning 
of  far  greater  conflicts,  and  for  these,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Greece,  he  kept  himself  in  continual  readiness,  and  his 
city  also  in  proper  training,  foreseeing  from  far  before 
what  would  happen. 

And,  first  of  all,  the  Athenians  being  accustomed  to 
divide  amongst  themselves  the  revenue  proceeding  from 
the  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  he  was  the  only  man  that 
durst  propose  to  the  people  that  this  distribution  should 
cease,  and  that  with  the  money  ships  should  be  built  to 
make  war  against  the  ^ginetans,  who  were  the  most  flour- 
ishing people  in  all  Greece,  and  by  the  number  of  their 
ships  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  ;  and  Themistocles 
thus  was  more  easily  able  to  persuade  them,  avoiding  all 
mention  of  danger  from  Darius  or  the  Persians,  who  were 
at  a  great  distance,  and  their  coming  very  uncertain,  and 
at  that  time  not  much  to  be  feared  ;  but  by  a  seasonable 
employment  of  the  emulation  and  anger  felt  by  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  ^ginetans,  he  induced  them  to  prepa- 
ration. So  that  with  this  money  an  hundred  ships  were 
built,  with  which  they  afterwards  fought  against  Xerxes. 
And,  henceforward,  little  by  little,  turning  and  drawing 
the  city  down  towards  the  sea,  in  the  belief  that,  whereas 
by  land  they  were  not  a  fit  match  for  their  next  neighbors, 
with  their  ships  they  might  be  able  to  repel  the  Persians 
and  command  Greece,  thus,  as  Plato  says,  from  steady 
soldiers  lie  turned  them  into  mariners  and  seamen  tossed 
about  the  sea,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  reproach  against 
him,  that  he  took  away  from  the  Athenians  the  spear  and 
the  shield,  and  bound  them  to  the  bench  and  the  oar. 
These  measures  he  carried  in  the  assembly,  against  the 
opposition,  as  Stesimbrotus  relates,  of  Miltiades  ;  and 
whether  or  no  he  hereby  injured  the  purity  and  true  bal- 
ance of  government,  may  be  a  question  for  philosophers, 
but  that  the  deliverance  of  Greece  came  at  that  time  from 
the  sea,  and  that  these  galleys  restored  Athens  again  after 
it  was  destroyed,  were  others  wanting,  Xerxes  himself 
would  be  sufficient  evidence,  who,  though  his  land-forces 
were  still  entire,  after  his  defeat  at  sea,  fled  away,  and 
thought  himself  no  longer  able  to  enpounter  the  Greeks  ; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  left  Mardonius  behind  him,  not 
out  of  any  hopes  he  could  have  to  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion, but  to  hinder  them  from  pursuing  him. 
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Thomistocles  is  said  to  liavo  been  eager  in  tlic  acquisi- 
tion of  riches,  according  to  some,  tliat  he  might  be  the 
more  libcM'al  ;  for  h)ving  to  sacrilice  oft(!n,  jind  to])es])lon- 
did  in  his  cntertainnient  of  strangers,  he  requiied  a  plen- 
tiful revenue  ;  yet  he  is  accused  by  others  of  having  been 
parsimonious  and  sordid  to  that  degree  that  ho  would  sell 
j)rovisions  which  were  sent  to  him  as  a  present,  lie  de- 
sired Diphilides,  who  was  a  breeder  of  horses,  to  give  him 
a  colt,  and  when  he  refused  it,  threatened  that  in  a  short 
time  he  would  turn  his  house  into  a  wooden  horse,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  stir  up  dispute  and  litigation  be- 
tween him  and  some  of  his  relations. 

lie  went  beyond  all  men  in  the  passion  for  distinction. 
When  he  was  still  young  and  unknown  in  the  world,  he 
entreated  Episcles  of  Ilermione,  who  had  a  good  hand  at 
the  lute  and  was  much  sought  after  by  the  Athenians,  to 
come  and  practise  at  home  with  him,  being  ambitious  of 
having  people  inquire  ofter  his  house  and  frequent  his 
company.  When  he  came  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
so  splendid  in  his  equipage  and  entertainments,  in  his  rich 
tents  and  furniture,  that  he  strove  to  outdo  Cimon,  he  dis- 
pleased the  Greeks,  who  thought  that  such  magnificence 
might  be  allowed  in  one  who  was  a  young  man  and  of  a 
great  family,  but  was  a  great  piece  of  insolence  in  one  as 
yet  undistinguished,  and  without  title  or  means  for  mak- 
ing any  such  display.  In  a  dramatic  contest,  the  play  he 
paid  for  won  the  prize,  which  was  then  a  matter  that  ex- 
cited much  emulation  ;  he  put  up  a  tablet  in  record  of  it, 
with  the  inscription  :  "  Themistocles  of  Phrearrhi  was  at 
the  charge  of  it  ;  Phrynichus  made  it  ;  Adimantus  was 
archon."  He  was  well  liked  by  the  common  people,  would 
salute  every  particular  citizen  by  his  own  name,  and  always 
show  himself  a  just  judge  in  questions  of  business  between 
private  men  ;  he  said  to  Simonides,  the  poet  of  Ceos,  who 
desired  something  of  him,  when  he  was  commander  of  the 
army,  that  was  not  reasonable,  '^  Simonides,  you  would  be 
no  good  poet  if  you  wrote  false  measure,  nor  should  I  be 
a  good  magistrate  if  for  favor  I  made  false  law."  And  at 
another  time,  laughing  at  Simonides,  he  said,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  little  judgment  to  speak  against  the  Corinthians, 
who  were  inhabitants  of  a  great  city,  and  to  have  his  own 
picture  drawn  so  often,  having  so  ill-looking  a  face. 

Gradually  growing  to  be  great,  and  winning  the  favor  of 
the  people,  he  at  last  gained  the  day  with  his  faction  over 
that  of  Aristides,  and  procured  his  banishment  by  ostra- 
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cism.  When  the  king  of  Persia  was  now  advancing  against 
Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were  in  consultation  who  should 
be  general,  and  many  withdrew  themselves  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, being  terrified  with  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  there 
was  one  Epicydes,  a  popular  speaker,  son  to  Euphemidcs  a 
man  of  an  elegant  tongue,  but  of  a  faint  heart,  and  a  slave 
to  riches,  who  was  desirous  of  the  command,  and  was  looked 
upon  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  it  by  the  number  of  votes  ; 
but  Themistocles,  fearing  that,  if  the  command  should  fall 
into  such  hands,  all  would  be  lost,  bought  ojff  Epicydes 
and  his  pretensions,  it  is  said,  for  a  sum  of  money. 

When  the  king  of  Persia  sent  messengers  into  Greece, 
with  an  interpreter,  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  subjection,  Themistocles,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  seized  upon  the  interpreter,  and  put 
him  to  death,  for  presuming  to  publish  the  barbarian  or- 
ders and  decrees  in  the  Greek  language  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
actions  he  is  commended  for,  as  also  for  what  he  did  to 
Arthmius  of  Zelea,  who  brought  gold  from  the  king  of 
Persia  to  corrupt  the  Greeks,  and  was,  by  an  order  from 
Themistocles,  degraded  and  disfranchised,  he  and  his 
children  and  his  posterity  ;  but  that  which  most  of  all 
redounded  to  his  credit  was,  that  he  ]out  an  end  to  all  the 
civil  wars  of  Greece,  composed  their  differences,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  lay  aside  all  enmity  during  the  war  with 
the  Persians  ;  and  in  this  great  work,  Chileus  the  Arca- 
dian was,  it  is  said,  of  great  assistance  to  him. 

Having  taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  Athen- 
ian forces,  he  immediately  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
citizens  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  embark  upon  their  gal- 
leys, and  meet  with  the  Persians  at  a  great  distance  from 
Greece  ;  but  many  being  against  this,  he  led  a  large  force, 
together  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  into  Tempo,  that  in  this 
pass  they  might  maintain  the  safety  of  Thessaly,  which  had 
not  as  yet  declared  for  the  king  ;  but  when  they  returned 
without  performing  anything,  and  it  was  known  that  not 
only  the  Thessalians,  but  all  as  far  as  Ba3otia,  was  going 
over  to  Xerxes,  then  the  Athenians  more  willingly  heark- 
ened to  the  advice  of  Themistocles  to  fight  by  sea,  and 
sent  him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the  straits  of  Artemisium. 

When  the  contingents  met  here,  the  Greeks  would  have 
the  Lacedgemonians  to  command,  and  Eurybiades  to  be 
their  admiral ;  but  the  Athenians,  who  surpassed  all  the 
rest  together  in  number  of  vessels,  would  not  submit  to 
come  after  any  other,   till  Themistocles,  perceiving  the 
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(lunger  of  llic  contest,  yielded  his  own  command  to  Eury- 
biades,  and  got  the  Athenians  to  submit,  extenuating  the 
loss  by  persuading  them,  that  if  in  this  war  they  beliaved 
themselves  like  men,  he  would  answer  for  it  after  tliat, 
that  the  (Jl reeks,  of  their  own  will,  would  submit  to  their 
command.  And  by  this  moderation  of  his,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  the  chief  means  of  the  deliverance  of  (ireece, 
and  gained  the  Athenians  the  glory  of  alike  surpassing 
their  enemies  in  valor,  and  their  confederates  in  wisdom. 

As  soon  as  the  Persian  armada  arrived  at  Aphetae,  Eury- 
biades  was  astonished  to  see  such  a  vast  number  of  vessels 
before  him  and  being  informed  that  two  hundred  more 
were  sailing  around  behind  the  island  of  Sciathus,  he  im- 
mediately determined  to  retire  farther  into  Greece,  and  to 
sail  back  into  some  part  of  Peloponnesus,  where  their  land 
army  and  their  fleet  might  join,  for  he  looked  upon  the 
Persian  forces  to  be  altogether  unassailable  by  sea.  But 
the  Euboeans,  fearing  that  the  Greeks  would  forsake  them, 
and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  sent  Pelagon 
to  confer  privately  with  Themistocles,  taking  with  him  a 
good  sum  of  money,  which,  as  Herodotus  reports,  he  ac- 
cepted and  gave  to  Eurybiades.  In  this  affair  none  of  his 
own  countrymen  opposed  him  so  much  as  Architeles,  cap- 
tain of  the  sacred  galley,  who,  having  no  money  to  supply 
his  seamen,  was  eager  to  go  home  ;  but  Themistocles  so 
incensed  the  Athenians  against  them,  that  they  set  upon 
him  and  left  him  not  so  much  as  his  supper,  at  which 
Architeles  was  much  surprised,  and  took  it  very  ill  ;  but 
Themistocles  immediately  sent  him  in  a  chest  a  service  of 
provisions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  talent  of  silver,  de- 
siring him  to  sup  to-night,  and  to-morrow  provide  for 
his  seamen  ;  if  not,  he  would  report  it  among  the  Athen- 
ians that  he  had  received  money  from  the  enemy.  So 
Phanias  the  Lesbian  tells  the  story. 

Though  the  fights  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  in 
the  straits  of  Euboea  were  not  so  important  as  to  make  any 
final  decision  of  the  war,  yet  the  experience  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  in  them  was  of  great  advantage  ;  for  thus, 
by  actual  trial  and  in  real  danger,  they  found  out  that 
neither  number  of  ships,  nor  riches  and  ornaments,  nor 
boasting  shouts,  nor  barbarous  songs  of  victory,  were  any 
way  terrible  to  men  that  knew  how  to  fight,  and  were 
resolved  to  come  hand  to  hand  with  their  enemies  ;  these 
things  they  were  to  despise,  and  to  come  up  close  and 
grapple  with   their  foes.     This   Pindar  appears  to  have 
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seen,  and  says  justly  enough  of  the  fight  at  Artemisium, 

that 

There  the  sons  of  Athens  set 

The  stone  that  freedom  stands  on  yet. 

For  the  first  step  towards  victory  undoubtedly  is  to  gain 
courage.  Artemisium  is  in  EuboBa,  beyond  the  city  of 
Histiaea,  a  sea-beach  open  to  the  north  ;  most  nearly  op- 
posite to  it  stands  Olizon,  in  the  country  which  formally 
was  under  Philoctetes  ;  there  is  a  small  temple  there, 
dedicated  to  Diana,  surnamed  of  the  Dawn,  and  trees  about 
it,  around  which  again  stand  pillars  of  white  marble  ;  and 
if  you  rub  them  with  your  hand,  they  send  forth  both  the 
smell  and  color  of  saffron.  On  one  of  these  pillars  these 
verses  are  engraved, 

With  numerous  tribes  from  Asia's  region  brought 
The  sons  of  Athens  on  these  waters  fought ; 
Erecting,  after  they  had  quelled  the  Mede, 
To  Artemis  this  record  of  the  deed. 

There  is  a  place  still  to  be  seen  upon  this  shore,  where,  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  heap  of  sand,  they  take  out  from  the 
bottom  a  dark  powder  like  ashes,  or  something  that  has 
passed  the  fire  ;  and  here,  it  is  supposed,  the  shipwrecks 
and  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burnt. 

But  when  news  came  from  ThermopylaB  to  Artemisium 
informing  them  that  king  Leonidas  was  slain,  and  that 
Xerxes  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  passages  by 
land,  they  returned  back  to  the  interior  of  Greece,  the 
Athenians  having  the  command  of  the  rear,  the  place  of 
honor  and  danger,  and  much  elated  by  what  had  been  done. 

As  Themistocles  sailed  along  the  coasts,  he  took  notice 
of  the  harbors  and  fit  places  for  the  enemy^'s  ships  to  come 
to  land  at,  and  engraved  large  letters  in  such  stones  as  he 
found  there  by  chance,  as  also  in  others  which  he  set  up  on 
purpose  near  to  the  landing-places,  or  where  they  were  to 
water  ;  in  which  inscriptions  he  called  upon  the  lonians  to 
forsake  the  Medes,  if  it  were  possible,  and  to  come  over  to 
the  Greeks,  who  were  their  proper  founders  and  fathers, 
and  were  now  hazarding  all  for  their  liberties  ;  but,  if  this 
could  not  be  done,  at  any  rate  to  impede  and  disturb  the 
Persians  in  all  engagements.  He  hoped  that  these  writ- 
ings would  prevail  with  the  lonians  to  revolt,  or  raise  some 
trouble  by  making  their  fidelity  doubtful  to  the  Persians. 

Now,  though  Xerxes  has  already  passed  through  Doris 
and  invaded  the  country  of  Phocis,  and  was  burning  and 
destroying  the  cities  of  the  Phocians,  yet  the  Greeks  sent 
J3 
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them  no  relief ;  luid,  Uiougli  Uio  AUicnians  earnestly 
desired  them  to  meet  the  Persians  in  Bojotia,  before  they 
could  come  into  Attica,  as  tliey  themselves  had  come  for- 
ward by  sea  at  Artemisium,  they  gave  no  ear  to  their 
requests,  being  -wholly  intent  upon  Peloponnesus,  and 
resolved  to  gather  all  their  forces  together  within  tlie 
Isthmus,  and  to  build  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea  in  that  narrow 
neck  of  land  ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were  enraged  to  see 
themselves  betrayed,  and  at  the  same  time  afllictcd  and  de- 
jected at  their  own  destitution.  For  to  fight  alone  against 
such  a  numerous  army  was  to  no  purpose,  and  the  only 
expedient  now  left  them  was  to  leave  their  city  and  cling 
to  their  ships  ;  which  the  people  were  very  unwilling  to 
submit  t-o,  imagining  that  it  would  signify  little  now  to 
gain  a  victory,  and  not  understanding  how  there  could  be 
deliverance  any  longer  after  they  had  once  forsaken  the 
temples  of  their  gods  and  exposed  the  'tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 

Themistocles,  being  at  a  loss,  and  not  able  to  draw  the 
people  over  to  his  opinion  by  any  human  reason,  set  his 
machines  to  work,  as  in  a  theatre,  and  employed  prodigies 
and  oracles.  The  serpent  of  Minerva,  kept  in-  the  inner 
part  of  her  temple,  disappeared  ;  the  priest  gave  it  out  to 
the  people  that  the  offerings  which  were  set  for  it  were 
found  untouched,  and  declared,  by  the  suggestion  of  Them- 
istocles, that  the  goddess  had  left  the  city,  and  taken  her 
flight  before  them  towards  the  sea.  And  he  often  urged 
them  with  the  oracle  which  bade  them  trust  to  walls  of 
wood,  showing  them  that  walls  of  wood  could  signify 
nothing  else  but  ships  ;  and  that  the  island  of  Salamis  was 
termed  in  it,  not  miserable  or  unhappy,  but  had  the  epithet 
of  divine,  for  that  it  should  one  day  be  associated  with  a 
great  good  fortune  of  the  Greeks.  At  length  his  opinion 
prevailed,  and  he  obtained  a  decree  that  the  city  should  be 
committed  to  the  protection  of  Minerva,  '^  Queen  of 
Athens  ; ''  that  they  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  should 
embark,  and  that  each  should  see  to  sending  away  his 
children,  women,  and  slaves  where  he  could.  This  decree 
being  confirmed,  most  of  the  Athenians  removed  their 
parents,  wives  and  children  to  Troezen,  where  they  were 
received  with  eager  good-will  by  the  Troezenians,  who 
passed  a  vote  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  by  a  daily  payment  of  two  obols  to  every  one,  and 
leave  be  given  to  the  children  to  gather  fruit  where  they 
pleased,  and  schoolmasters  paid  to  instruct  them.  This 
vote  was  proposed  bv  Nicagoras. 
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There  was  no  public  treasure  at  that  time  in  Athens  ; 
but  the  council  of  Areopagus,  as  Aristotle  says,  distributed 
to  everyone  that  served  eight  drachmas,  which  was  a  great 
help  to  tlie  manning  of  the  fleet  ;  but  Clidemus  ascribes 
this  also  to  the  art  of  Themistocles.  When  the  Athenians 
were  on  their  way  down  to  the  haven  of  Piraeus,  the  shield 
with  the  head  of  Medusa  was  missing  ;  and  he,  under  the 
pretext  of  searching  for  it,  ransacked  all  places,  and  found 
among  their  goods  considerable  sums  of  money  concealed, 
which  he  applied  to  the  public  use ;  and  with  this  the 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  well  provided  for  their  voyage. 

When  the  whole  city  of  Athens  were  going  on  board,  it 
afforded  a  spectacle  worthy  of  pity  alike  and  admiration, 
to  see  them  thus  send  away  their  fathers  and  children  be- 
fore them,  and,  unmoved  with  their  cries  and  tears,  passed 
over  into  the  island.  But  that  which  stirred  compassion 
most  of  all  was,  that  many  old  men,  by  reason  of  their 
great  age,  were  left  behind  ;  and  even  the  tame  domestic 
animals  could  not  be  seen  without  some  pity,  running 
about  the  town  and  howling,  as  desirous  to  be  carried 
along  with  their  masters  that  had  kept  them ;  among 
which  it  is  reported  that  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Peri- 
cles, had  a  dog  that  would  not  endure  to  stay  behind,  but 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  along  by  the  galley^s  side 
till  he  came  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  where  he  fainted 
away  and  died,  and  that  spot  in  the  island,  which  is  still 
called  the  Dog's  Grave,  is  said  to  be  his. 

Among  the  great  actions  of  Themistocles  at  this  crisis, 
the  recall  of  Aristides  was  not  the  least,  for,  before  the  war, 
he  had  been  ostracized  by  the  party  which  Themistocles 
headed,  and  was  in  banishment ;  but  now,  perceiving  that 
the  people  regetted  his  absence,  and  were  fearful  that  he 
might  go  over  to  the  Persians  to  revenge  himself,  and 
thereby  ruin  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Themistocles  proposed  a 
decree  that  those  who  were  banished  for  a  time  might  re- 
turn again,  to  give  assistance  by  word  and  deed  to  the 
cause  of  Greece  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Eurybiades,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  Sparta,  was 
admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet,  but  yet  was  faint-hearted  in 
time  of  danger,  and  willing  to  weigh  anchor  and  set  sail 
for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  near  which  the  land  army  lay 
encamped  ;  which  Themistocles  resisted  ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  the  well-known  words,  when  Eurybiades,  to 
check  his  impatience,  told  him  that  at  the  Olympic  games 
they  that  start  up  before  the  rest  are  lashed  }  *'  And  they/' 
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replied  Thcmistocles,  ^^  iluit  .'irc  l(;ft  behind  arc  not 
crowned."  Again,  Eiirybiiides  lifting  up  his  stall  as  if  ho 
were  going  to  strike,  Themistocles  said,  *' Strike  if  you  will, 
but  hear  ; ''  Eurybiades,  wondering  niueh  at  his  modera- 
tion, desired  him  to  speak,  and  Themistoeles  now  brought 
him  to  a  better  understanding.  And  when  one  who  stood 
by  him  told  him  tiiat  it  did  not  beeome  those  who  had 
neither  city  nor  house  to  lose,  to  persuade  others  to  relin- 
quish their  habitations  and  forsake  their  countries,  Themis- 
toeles gave  this  reply  :  '^  We  have  indeed  left  our  houses  and 
our  walls,  base  fellow,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  become  slaves 
for  the  sake  of  things  that  have  no  life  nor  soul  ;  and  yet 
our  city  is  the  greatest  of  all  Greece,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred galleys, which  are  here  to  defend  you,  if  you  please  ; 
but  if  you  run  away  and  betray  us,  as  you  did  once  before,  the 
Greeks  shall  soon  hear  news  of  the  Athenians  possessing  as 
fair  a  country,  and  as  large  and  free  a  city,  as  that  they  have 
lost."  These  expressions  of  Themistoeles  made  Eury- 
biades  suspect  that  if  he  retreated  the  Athenians  would 
fall  off  from  him.  When  one  of  Eretria  began  to  oppose 
him,  he  said,  **Have  you  anything  to  say  of  war,  that  are 
like  an  inkfish  ?  yon  have  a  sword,  but  no  heart."  Some 
say  that  while  Themistoeles  was  thus  speaking  things  up- 
on the  deck,  an  owl  was  seen  flying  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  fleet,  which  came  and  sate  upon  the  top  of  the  mast ; 
and  this  happy  omen  so  far  disposed  the  Greeks  to  follow 
his  advice,  that  they  presently  prepared  to  fight.  Yet, 
when  the  enemy's  fleet  was  arrived  at  the  haven  of 
Phalerum,  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  with  the  number 
of  their  ships  concealed  all  the  shore,  and  when  they  saw 
the  king  himself  in  person  come  down  with  his  land  army 
to  the  seaside,  with  all  his  forces  united,  then  the  good 
counsel  of  Themistoeles  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  cast  their  eyes  again  towards  the  isthmus, 
and  took  it  very  ill  if  any  one  spoke  against  their  return- 
ing home  ;  and,  resolving  to  depart  that  night,  the  pilots 
had  orders  what  course  to  steer. 

Themistoeles,  in  great  distress  that  the  Greeks  should 
retire,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  the  narrow  seas  and  strait 
passage,  and  slip  home  every  one  to  his  own  city,  consid- 
ered with  himself,  and  contrived  that  stratagem  that  waa 
carried  out  by  Sicinnus.  This  Sicinnus  was  a  Persian  cap- 
tive, but  a  great  lover  of  Themistoeles,  and  the  attendant 
of  his  children.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  sent  him  privately 
to  Xerxes,  commanding  him  to  tell  the  king,  that  Themis- 
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tocles,  the  adminil  of  the  Athenians,  having  espoused  his 
interest,  wished  to  be  tlie  first  to  inform  him  tliat  the 
Greeks  were  ready  to  make  tlieir  escape,  and  tliat  he  coun- 
selled him  to  hinder  their  flight,  to  set  upon  them  while 
they  were  in  this  confusion  and  at  a  distance  from  their 
land  army,  and  hereby  destroy  all  their  forces  by  sea. 
Xerxes  was  very  joyful  at  this  message,  and  received  it  as 
from  one  who  wished  him  all  that  was  good,  and  immedi- 
ately issued  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  his  ships, 
that  they  should  instantly  set  out  with  two  hundred  gal- 
leys to  encompass  all  the  islands,  and  enclose  all  the  straits 
and  passages,  that  none  of  the  Greeks  might  escape,  and 
that  they  should  afterwards  follow  with  the  rest  of  their 
fleet  at  leisure.  Tliis  being  done,  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  was  the  first  man  that  perceived  it,  and  went 
to  the  tent  of  Themistocles,  not  out  of  any  friendship,  for 
he  had  been  formerly  banished  by  his  means,  as  has  been 
related,  but  to  inform  him  how  they  were  encompassed  by 
their  enemies.  Themistocles,  knowing  the  generosity  of 
Aristides,  and  much  struck  by  his  visit  at  that  time,  im- 
parted to  him  all  that  he  had  transacted  by  Sicinnus,  and 
entreated  him  that,  as  he  would  be  more  readily  believed 
among  the  Greeks,  he  would  make  use  of  his  credit  to  help 
to  induce  them  to  stay  and  fight  their  enemies  in  the  nar- 
row seas.  Aristides  applauded  Themistocles,  and  went  to 
the  other  commanders  and  captains  of  the  galleys,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  engage  ;  yet  they  did  not  perfectly  assent 
to  him,  till  a  galley  of  Tenos,  which  deserted  from  the  Per- 
sians, of  which  Panaetius  was  commander,  came  in,  while 
they  were  still  doubting,  and  confirmed  the  news  that  all 
the  straits  and  passages  were  beset  ;  and  then  their  rage 
and  fury,  as  well  as  their  necessity,  provoked  them  all  to 
fight. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Xerxes  placed  himself  high  up,  to 
view  his  fleet,  and  how  it  was  set  in  order.  Phanodemus 
says,  he  sat  upon  a  promontory  above  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules, where  the  coast  of  Attica  is  separated  from  the 
island  by  a  narrow  channel  ;  but  Acestodorus  writes, 
that  it  was  in  the  confines  of  Megara,  upon  those  hills 
which  are  called  the  Horns,  where  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
gold,  with  many  secretaries  about  him  to  write  down  all 
that  was  done  in  the  fight. 

When  Themistocles  was  about  to  sacrifice,  close  to  the 
admirars  galley,  there  were  three  prisoners  brought  to 
him,  fine  looking  men,  and  richly  dressed  i::^  ornamented 
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clotliing  and  gold,  vsaid  to  l)o  tlie children  of  Artayotosand 
Sandaucc,  sister  to  Xerxes.  As  soon  as  \\\v.  prophet 
Eiiphraiitides  saw  thetn,  and  ohserved  that  at  the  same 
time  the  lire  hlazed  ont  from  tlie  olTerings  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  ilarno,  and  a  man  sneezed  on  the  riglit,  wliicl) 
was  an  intimation  of  a  foi-tunate  event,  lu;  took  ^J'homis- 
tocles  by  the  liand,  and  bade  liim  consecrate  the  three 
yonng  men  for  sacrifice,  and  offer  them  np  with  prayers 
for  victory  to  Bacclins  the  Devourer  ;  so  should  the  Greeks 
not  only  save  themselves,  but  also  obtain  victory.  Themis- 
tocles  was  much  disturbed  at  this  strange  and  terrible 
prophecy,  but  the  common  people,  who  in  nny  difficult 
crisis  and  great  exigency,  ever  look  for  relief  rather  to 
strange  and  extravagant  than  to  reasonable  means,  calling 
\\\)0\\  Bacehns  with  one  voice,  led  the  captives  to  the  altar, 
and  compelled  the  execution  of  the  sacrifice  as  the  prophet 
had  commanded.  This  is  reported  by  Phanias  the  Les- 
bian, a  philosopher  well  read  in  history. 

The  number  of  the  enemy's  ship  the  poet  ^schylu?' 
gives  in  his  tragedy  called  the  Persians,  as  on  his  certair 
knowledge,  in  the  following  words — 

Xerxes,  I  know,  did  into  battle  lead 

One  thousand  ships  ;  of  more  than  usual  speed 

Seven  and  tw^o  hundred.     So  it  is  agreed. 

The  Athenians  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  ;  in  every  ship 
eighteen  men  fought  upon  the  deck,  four  of  whom  wero 
archers  and.  the  rest  men  at  arms. 

As  Themistocles  had  fixed  upon  the  most  advantageous 
place,  so,  with  no  less  sagacity,  he  chose  the  best  time  of 
fighting  ;  for  he  would  not  run  the  prows  of  his  galleys 
against  the  Persians,  nor  begin  the  fight  till  the  time  of 
day  was  come,  when  there  regularly  blows  in  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  open  sea,  and  brings  in  with  it  a  strong 
swell  into  the  channel ;  which  was  no  inconvenience  to  the 
Greek  ships,  which  were  low-built,  and  little  above  the 
water,  but  did  much  to  hurt  the  Persians,  which  had  high 
sterns  and  lofty  decks,  and  were  heavy  and  cumbrous  in 
their  movements,  as  it  presented  them  broadside  to  the 
quick  charges  of  the  Greeks,  who  kept  their  eyes  upon  the 
motions  of  Themistocles,  as  their  best  example,  and  more 
particularly  because,  opposed  to  his  ship,  Ariamenes,  ad- 
miral to  Xerxes,  a  brave  man  and  by  far  the  best  and 
worthiest  of  the  king's  brothers,  was  seen  throwing  darts 
and  shooting  arrows  from  his  huge  galley,  as  from  the 
walls  of  a  castle,     Aminias  the  Decelean  and  Sosicles  the 
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Pedian,  who  sailed  in  the  same  vensol,  upon  the  ships  meet- 
ing stem  to  stem,  and  transfixing  each  tlie  other  with 
their  brazen  jirows,  so  that  they  were  fastened  together, 
when  Ariamenes  attemi)ted  to  board  theirs,  ran  at  him 
with  tlieir  pikes,  and  thrust  liim  into  the  sea;  his  body, 
as  it  floated  amongst  other  shipwrecks,  was  known  to 
Artemisia,  and  carried  to  Xerxes. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  a  great 
flame  rose  into  the  air  above  the  city  of  Eleusis,  and  that 
Bounds  and  voices  were  heard  through  all  the  Thriasian 
plain,  as  far  as  the  sea,  sounding  like  a  number  of  men 
accompanying  and  escorting  the  mystic  lacchus,  and  that  a 
mist  seemed  to  form  and  rise  from  the  place  from  whence 
the  sounds  came,  and,  passing  forward,  fell  upon  the  gal- 
leys. Others  believed  that  they  saw  apparitions,  in  the 
shape  of  armed  men,  reaching  out  their  hands  from  the 
island  of  JEgina,  before  the  Grecian  galleys  ;  and  supposed 
they  were  the  JEacidse,  whom  they  had  invoked  to  their 
aid  before  the  battle.  The  first  man  that  took  a  ship  was 
Lycomedes  the  Athenian,  captain  of  the  galley,  who  cut 
down  its  ensign,  and  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  the  Laurel- 
crowned.  And  as  the  Persians  fought  in  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  could  bring  but  part  of  their  fleet  to  fight,  and 
fell  foul  of  one  another,  the  Greeks  thus  equalled  them  in 
strength,  and  fought  with  them  till  the  evening  forced 
them  back,  and  obtained,  as  says  Simonides,  that  noble 
and  famous  victory,  than  which  neither  amongst  the  Greeks 
nor  barbarians  was  ever  known  more  glorious  exploit  on 
the  seas  ;  by  the  joint  valor,  indeed,  and  zeal  of  all  who 
fought,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Themistocles. 

After  this  sea-fight,  Xerxes,  enraged  at  his  ill-fortune 
attempted,  by  casting  great  heaps  of  earth  and  stones  into 
the  sea,  to  stop  up  the  channel  and  to  make  a  dam,  upon 
which  he  might  lead  his  land-forces  over  into  the  island  of 
Salamis. 

Themistocles,  being  desirous  to  try  the  opinion  of  Aris- 
tides,  told  him  that  he  proposed  to  set  sail  for  the  Helles- 
pont, to  break  the  bridge  of  ships,  so  as  to  shut  up,  he  said, 
Asia  a  prisoner  within  Europe  ;  but  Aristides,  disliking  the 
design,  said  :  *^  We  have  hitherto  fought  with  an  enemy  who 
has  regarded  little  else  but  his  pleasure  and  luxury  ;  but  if 
we  shut  him  up  within  Greece,  and  drive  him  to  necessity, 
he  that  is  master  of  such  great  forces  will  no  longer  sit 
quietly  with  an  umbrella  of  gold  over  his  head,  looking 
upon  the  fight  for  his  pleasure  ;  but  in  such  a  strait  will 
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ailenipt  all  things  ;  lie;  will  bo  resolute,  aiicl  appear  him- 
self ill  person  upon  all  occasions,  he  will  soon  correct  hia 
errors,  and  su])])ly  what  he  lias  forin(!rly  oiuitted  tlnough 
reniissni\ss,  aiul  will  he  h(»tter  advised  in  all  tldn^^'s.  'J'here- 
I'ore,  it  is  noways  our  interest,  'riieniistocles,''  he  said, 
**  to  take  away  the  bridge  that  is  already  made,  but  rather 
to  build  another,  if  it  were  possibb  that  he  might  make 
his  retreat  with  the  more  expedition."  To  which  Therri- 
istocles  answered  :  '^  If  this  be  requisite,  we  must  im- 
mediately use  all  diligence,  art,  and  industry,  to  rid  our- 
selves of  him  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  "  and  to  this  purpose  he 
found  out  among  the  captives  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's 
eunuchs,  named  Arnaces,  whom  he  sent  to  the  king,  to 
inform  him  that  the  Greeks,  being  now  victorious  by  sea, 
had  decreed  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  boats  were 
fastened  together,  and  destroy  the  bridge  ;  but  that 
Themistocles,  being  concerned  for  the  king,  revealed  this 
to  him,  that  he  niigTit  hasten  towards  the  Asiatic  seas,  and 
pass  over  into  his  own  dominions  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
would  cause  delays  and  hinder  the  confederates  from  pur- 
suing him.  Xerxes  no  sooner  heard  this,  but,  being  very 
much  terrified,  he  proceeded  to  retreat  out  of  Greece  with 
all  speed.  The  prudence  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
in  this  was  afterwards  more  fully  understood  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  where  Mardonimus,  wdth  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  put  the  Greeks  in  danger 
of  losing  all. 

Herodotus  writes,  that  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  ^gina 
was  held  to  have  performed  the  best  service  in  the  war  ; 
while  all  single  men  yielded  to  Themistocles,  though,  out  of 
envy,  unwillingly  ;  and  when  they  returned  to  the  entrance 
of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  several  commanders  delivered 
their  suffrages  at  the  altar,  to  determine  who  was  most 
worthy,  every  one  gave  the  first  vote  for  himself  and  the 
second  for  Themistocles.  The  Lacedaemonians  carried  him 
with  them  to  Sparta,  v/here,  giving  the  rewards  of  valor  to 
Eurybiades,  and  of  wisdom  and  conduct  to  Themistocles 
they  crowned  him  with  olive,  presented  him  with  the  best 
chariot  in  the  city,  and  sent  three  hundred  young  men  to 
accompany  him  to  the  confines  of  their  country.  And  at 
the  next  Olympic  games,  when  Themistocles  entered  the 
course,  the  spectators  took  no  farther  notice  of  those  who 
were  contesting  the  prizes,  but  spent  the  whole  day  in 
looking  upon  him,  showing  him  to  the  strangers,  admiring 
him,  and  applauding  him  by  clapping  their  hands,  and 
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other  expressions  of  joy,  so  that  lie  himself,  much  gratified, 
confessed  to  his  friends  that  he  then  reaped  the  fruit  of 
all  his  labors  for  the  Greeks. 

lie  was,  indeed,  by  nature,  a  great  lover  of  honor,  as  is 
evident  from  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  When  chosen 
admiral  by  the  Athenians,  he  would  not  quite  conclude 
any  single  matter  of  business,  either  public  or  private,  but 
deferred  all  till  the  day  they  Avere  to  set  sail,  that,  by 
despatching  a  great  quantity  of  business,  all  at  once,  and 
having  to  meet  a  great  variety  of  people,  he  njight  make 
an  appearance  of  greatness  and  power.  Viewing  the  dead 
bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea,  he  perceived  bracelets  and  neck- 
laces of  gold  about  them,  yet  passed  on,  only  showing  them 
to  a  friend  that  followed  him,  saying,  "Take  you  these 
things,  for  you  are  not  Themistocles."  lie  said  to  Anti- 
phates,  a  handsome  young  man,  who  had  formerly  avoided, 
but  now  in  his  glory  courted  him,  "  Time,  young  man,  has 
taught  us  both  a  lesson."  He  said  that  the  Athenians  did 
not  honor  him  or  admire  him,  but  made,  as  it  were,  a  sort 
of  plane-tree  of  him  ;  slieltered  themselves  under  him  in 
bad  weather,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fine,  plucked  his  leaves 
and  cut  his  branches.  When  the  Seriphian  told  him  that 
he  had  not  obtained  this  honor  by  himself,  but  by  the 
greatness  of  the  city,  he  replied,  *'  You  speak  truth  ;  I 
should  never  have  been  famous  if  I  had  been  of  Seriphus  ; 
nor  you,  had  you  been  of  Athens."  When  another  of  the 
generals,  who  thought  he  had  performed  considerable 
service  for  the  Athenians,  boastingly  compared  his  actions 
with  those  of  Themistocles,  he  told  him  that  once  upon  a 
time  the  Day  after  the  Festival  found  iault  with  the  Fes- 
tival :  "  On  you  there  is  nothing  but  hurry  and  trouble  and 
preparation,  but,  when  I  come,  everybody  sits  down  quietly 
and  enjoys  himself ; '"  which  the  Festival  admitted  was 
true,  but  "  if  I  had  not  come  first,  you  would  not  have 
come  at  all."  "  Even  so  "  he  said,  '^  if  Themistocles  had 
not  come  before,  where  had  you  been  now  ?  "  Laughing 
at  his  own  son,  who  got  his  mother,  and,  by  his  mother's 
means,  his  father  also,  to  indulge  him,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  the  most  power  of  any  one  in  Greece  :  "  For  the  Athen- 
ians command  the  rest  of  Greece,  I  command  the  Athen- 
ians, your  mother  commands  me,  and  you  command  your 
mother."  Loving  to  be  singular  in  all  things,  when  he 
had  land  to  sell,  he  ordered  the  crier  to  give  notice  that 
there  were  good  neighbors  near  it.  Of  two  who  made  love 
to  his  daughter,  he  preferred  the  man  of  worth  to  the  one 
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who  \v;is  rich,  sayinji^  ho  desired  a  man  without  riches, 
rather  than  riches  without  a  num.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  liis  sayin«;s. 

After  these  things,  ho  began  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the 
city  of  Atliens,  bribing,  as  TJieoponi])us  reports,  the  Jjaeo- 
da3nionian  epliors  not  to  be  against  it,  but,  as  most  relate 
it,  overreaching  and  deceiving  them.  For,  under  the 
])retext  of  an  embassy,  he  went  to  Sparta,  Avhereupon  the 
Lacediemonians  charging  him  with  rebuilding  the  walls, 
and  Poliarchus  coming  on  purpose  from  yEgina  to  de- 
nounce it,  he  denied  the  fact,  bidding  them  to  send  peo})le 
to  Athens  to  see  whether  it  were  so  or  no  :  by  which  delay 
he  got  time  for  the  building  of  the  wall,  and  also  placed 
these  ambassadors  in  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  as  hos- 
tages for  him  ;  and  so,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  knew 
the  truth,  they  did  him  no  hurt,  but,  suppressing  all  dis- 
play of  their  anger  for  tlie  present,  sent  him  away. 

Next  he  proceeded  to  establish  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  ob- 
serving the  great  natural  advantages  of  the  locality,  and 
desirous  to  unite  the  whole  city  with  the  sea,  and  to  reverse, 
in  a  manner,  the  policy  of  ancient  Athenian  kings,  who,  en- 
deavoring to  withdraw  their  subjects  from  the  sea,  and  to  ac- 
custom them  to  live,  not  by  sailing  about,  but  by  planting 
and  tilling  the  earth,  spread  the  story  of  the  dispute  between 
Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  in 
which  Minerva,  by  producing  to  the  judges  an  olive-tree, 
was  declared  to  have  won  ;  whereas  Themistocles  did  not 
only  knead  up,  as  Aristophanes  says,  the  port  and  the  city 
into  one,  but  made  the  city  absolutely  the  dejDendant  and  the 
adjunct  of  the  port,  and  the  land  of  the  sea,  which  increased 
the  power  and  confidence  of  the  people  against  the  nobility  ; 
the  authority  coming  into  the  hands  of  sailors  and  boat- 
swains and  pilots.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  orders  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  that  the  hustings  in  the  assembly,  which 
had  faced  towards  the  sea,  should  be  turned  round  towards 
the  land  ;  implying  their  opinion  that  the  empire  by  sea 
had  been  the  origin  of  the  democracy,  and  that  the  farm- 
ing population  were  not  so  much  opposed  to  oligarchy. 

Themistocles,  however,  formed  yet  higher  designs  with 
a  view  to  naval  supremacy.  For,  after  the  departure  of 
Xerxes,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  was  arrived  at  Pagasae, 
where  they  wintered,  Themistocles,  in  a  public  oration  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  told  them  that  he  had  a  design  to 
perform  something  that  would  tend  greatly  to  their  in- 
terests and  safety,  but  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could 
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not  be  made  generally  public.  The  Athenians  ordered  him 
to  impart  it  to  Aristidos  only  ;  and,  if  he  api^roved  of  it,  to 
put  ii^  in  practice.  And  when  Tliemistocles  had  discovered 
to  him  that  his  design  was  to  burn  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the 
haven  of  Pagasae,  Aristides  coming  out  to  the  people,  gave 
this  report  of  tlie  stratagem  contrived  by  Themistocles, 
that  no  proposal  could  be  more  politic,  or  more  dishonor- 
able ;  on  which  the  Athenians  commanded  Themistocles  to 
think  no  farther  of  it. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  proposed,  at  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Anphictyonians,  that  the  representatives  of 
those  cities  which  were  not  in  the  league,  nor  had  fought 
against  the  Persians,  should  be  excluded.  Themistocles, 
fearing  that  the  Thessalians,  with  those  of  Thebes,  Argos, 
and  others,  being  tlirown  out  of  the  council,  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  become  wholly  masters  of  the  votes,  and 
do  what  they  pleased,  supported  the  deputies  of  the 
cities,  and  prevailed  with  the  members  then  sitting  to  alter 
their  opinion  in  this  point,  showing  them  that  there  were 
but  one-and-thirty  cities  which  had  partaken  in  the  war, 
and  that  most  of  these,  also,  were  very  small  ;  how  intoler- 
able would  it  be,  if  the  rest  of  Greece  should  be  excluded, 
and  the  general  council  should  come  to  be  ruled  by  two  or 
three  great  cities.  By  this,  chiefly,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  honors  and  favors 
were  now  shown  to  Cimon,  with  a  view  to  making  him  the 
opponent  of  the  state  policy  of  Themistocles. 

He  was  also  burdensome  to  the  confederates,  sailing 
about  the  islands  and  collecting  money  from  them.  Hero- 
dotus says,  that,  requiring  money  of  those  of  the  island  of 
Andros,  he  told  them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  two 
goddesses,  Persuasion  and  Force  ;  and  they  answered  him 
that  they  had  also  two  great  goddesses,  which  prohibited 
them  from  giving  him  any  money.  Poverty  and  Lupossi- 
bility.  Timocreon,  the  Ehodian  poet,  reprehends  him  some- 
what bitterly  for  being  wrought  upon  by  money  to  let  some 
who  were  banished  return,  while  abandoning  himself,  who 
was  his  guest  and  friend.     The  verses  are  these  : — 

Pavisanias  you  may  praise,  and  Xanthippus,  he  be  for. 
For  Leutychidas,  a  third  ;  Aristides,  I  proclaim, 
From  the  sacred  Atliens  came. 

The  one  true  man  of  all  ;  for  Themistocles  Latona  doth  abhor, 
The  liar,  traitor,  cheat,  who  to  gain  his  filthy  pay, 
Timocreon,  his  friend,  neglected  to  restore 
To  his  native  Rhodian  shore  ; 

Three  silver  talents  took,  and  departed  (curses  with  him)  on  hia 
way. 
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Restoring  people  here,  expelling  there,  and  killing  here, 
Filling  oveniiuro  hi.s  purse  :  and  at  the  Isthmus  gave  a  treat, 
To  bo  laiigliud  at,  of  cold  meat, 

Which  they  ate,  and  prayed  the  gods  some  one  else  might  giv6 
the  least  another  year. 

15ut  lifter  the  sentence  and  banislnncnt  of  'rhomistocles, 
Timooreon  reviles  liim  yet  more  iiriiuoderately  and  wildly 
in  a  poem  that  begins  thns  : — 

Unto  all  the  Greeks  repair, 

O  Muse,  and  tell  these  verses  there. 

As  is  fitting  and  is  fair. 

The  story  is,  that  it  was  pnt  to  the  question  whether  Ti- 
mocreon  shonld  be  banished  for  siding  with  the  Persians, 
and  Themistocles  gave  his  vote  against  him.  So  when 
Themistocles  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  the  Medes, 
Timocreon  made  these  lines  upon  him  : — 

So  now  Timocreon,  indeed,  is  not  the  sole  friend  of  the  Mede, 
There  are  some  knaves  besides  ;  nor  is  it  only  mine  that  fails, 
But  other  foxes  have  lost  tails. — 

When  the  citizens  of  Athens  began  to  listen  willingly  to 
those  who  traduced  and  reproached  him,  he  was   forced, 
with  somewhat  obnoxious  frequency,  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  great  services  he  had  ^lerformed,  and  ask  those  who 
were  offended  with  him  whether  they  were  weary  with  re- 
ceiving benefits  often  from  the  same  person,  so  rendering 
himself  more  odious.    And  he  yet  more  provoked  the  people 
by  building  a  temple  to  Diana  with  the  epithet  of  Aristo- 
bule,  or  Diana  of  Best  Counsel  ;  intimating  thereby,  that  he 
had  given  the  best  counsel,  not  only  to  the  Athenians,  but 
to  all  Greece.     He  built  this  temple  near  his  own  house,  in 
the  district  called  Melite,  where  now  the  public  officers 
carry  out  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  executed,  and  throw  the 
halters  and  clothes  of  those  that  are  strangled  or  other- 
wise put  to  death.     There  is  to  this  day  a  small  figure  of 
Themistocles  in  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Best  Counsel,  which 
represents  him  to  be  a  person  not  only  of  a  noble  mind,  but 
also  to   a  most  heroic  aspect.     At  length  the  Athenians 
banished  him,  making  use  of  the  ostracism  to  humble  his 
eminence   and  authority,  as  they  ordinarily  did  with  all 
whom  they  thought  too  powerful,  or,  by  their  greatness, 
disproportionable  to  the  equality  thought  requisite  in  a 
popular  government.     For  the  ostracism  was  instituted. 
not   so   much  to  punish  the  offender,    as  to  mitigate  and 
panify  the  violence  of  the  envious,  who  delighted  to  humble 
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eminent  men,  and  who,  by  fixing  this  disgrace  upon  them, 
might  vent  some  part  of  their  rancor. 

Themistocles  being  banished  from  Athens,  while  he 
stayed  at  Argos  the  detection  of  Pausanias  happened, 
which  gave  such  advantage  to  his  enemies,  that  Leobotes 
of  Agraule,  son  of  Alcmajon,  indicted  him  of  treason,  the 
Spartans  supporting  him  in  the  accusation. 

When  Pausanias  went  about  this  treasonable  design,  he 
concealed  it  at  first  from  Themistocles,  though  he  were 
his  intimate  friend  ;  but  when  he  saw  him  expelled  out  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  how  impatiently  he  took  his  ban- 
ishment, he  ventured  to  communicate  it  to  him,  and  de- 
sired his  assistance,  showing  him  the  king  of  Persia's 
letters,  and  exasperating  him  against  the  Greeks,  as  a 
villanous,  ungrateful  people.  However,  Themistocles  im- 
mediately rejected  the  proposals  of  Pausanias,  and  wholly 
refused  to  be  a  party  in  the  enterprise,  though  he  never 
revealed  his  communications,  nor  disclosed  the  conspiracy 
to  any  man,  either  hoping  that  Pausanias  would  desist 
from  his  intentions,  or  expecting  that  so  inconsiderate  an 
attempt  after  such  chimerical  objects  would  be  discovered 
by  other  means. 

After  that  Pausanias  was  put  to  death,  letters  and  writ- 
ings being  found  concerning  this  matter,  which  rendered 
Themistocles  suspected,  the  Laceda3monians  were  clamor- 
ous against  him,  and  his  enemies  among  the  Athenfatis 
accused  him  ;  when,  being  absent  from  Athens,  he  made 
his  defence  by  letters,  especially  against  the  points  that 
had  been  previously  alleged  against  him.  In  answer  to 
the  malicious  detractions  of  his  enemies,  he  merely  wrote 
to  the  citizens,  urging  that  he  who  was  always  ambitious 
to  govern,  and  not  of  a  character  or  a  disposition  to  serve, 
would  never  sell  himself  and  his  country  into  slavery  to  a 
barbarous  and  hostile  nation. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  people,  being  persuaded  by 
his  accusers,  sent  officers  to  take  him  and  bring  him  away 
to  be  tried  before  a  council  of  the  Greeks,  but,  having 
timely  notice  of  it,  he  passed  over  into  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra,  where  the  state  was  under  obligations  to  him  ;  for, 
being  chosen  as  arbitrator  in  a  difference  between  them 
and  the  Corinthians,  he  decided  the  controversy  by  order- 
ing the  Corinthians  to  pay  down  twenty  talents,  and  de- 
claring the  town  and  island  of  Leucas  a  joint  colony  from 
both  cities.  From  thence  he  fled  into  Epirus,  and,  the 
Athenians  and    Lacedaemonians   still  pursuing  him,  he 
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tlirow  liimsclf  in)on  (jIuiuccs  of  safety  tluit  sccimcd  all  hut 
iJc'spcrale.  For  iie  ik'd  for  refuge  to  Adinetu.s,  king  of  the 
Molossiaiis,  wlio  liad  formerly  made  Korne  request  to  the 
Athenians,  when  Tliemistoeles  was  in  the  heigiit  of  his  au- 
thority, and  had  been  disdainfully  used  and  insulted  by  him, 
and  had  let  it  appear  plain  enough,  that,  could  he  lay  hold  of 
him,  he  would  take  his  revenge.  Yet  in  this  misfortune, 
Themistocles,  fearing  the  recent  hatred  of  his  neighbors  and 
I'ellow-citizens  more  than  the  old  displeasure  of  the  king, 
put  himself  at  his  mercy  and  became  an  liumble  suppliant 
to  Admetus,  after  a  i)eculiar  manner,  diiferent  from  the 
custom  of  other  countries.  For  taking  tlie  king's  son,  who 
was  then  a  child,  in  his  arms,  he  laid  himself  down  at  his 
hearth,  this  being  the  most  sacred  and  only  manner  of  sup- 
plication among  the  Molossians,  which  was  not  to  be  refused. 
And  some  say  that  liis  Avife,  Phthia,  intimated  to  Themis- 
tocles this  way  of  petitioning  aiid  placed  her  young  son  with 
him  before  the  hearth  ;  others,  that  king  Admetus,  that  he 
might  be  under  a  religious  obligation  not  to  deliver  him  up 
to  his  pursuers,  prepared  and  enacted  with  him  a  sort  of 
stage-play  to  this  effect.  At  this  time,  Epi crates  of 
Acharnae  privately  conveyed  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
Athens,  and  sent  them  hither,  for  which  afterwards  Cimon 
condemned  him  and  put  him  to  death  ;  as  Stesimbrotus  re- 
ports, and  yet  somehow,  either  forgetting  this  himself,  or 
making  Themistocles  to  be  little  mindful  of  it,  says  pres- 
ently that  lie  sailed  into  Sicily,  and  desired  m  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  promising  to  bring 
the  Greeks  under  his  power  ;  and,  on  Hiero  refusing  him, 
departed  thence  into  Asia  ;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

For  Theophrastus  writes,  in  his  work  on  Monarchy,  that 
when  Hiero  sent  race-horses  to  the  Olympian  games,  and 
erected  a  pavilion  sumptuously  furnished,  Themistocles 
made  an  oration  to  the  Greeks,  inciting  them  to  pull  down 
the  tyrant's  tent,  and  not  to  suffer  his  horses  to  run. 
Thucydides  says,  that,  passing  overland  to  the  ^gaean 
Sea,  he  took  ship  at  Pydna  in  the  bay  Therme,  not  being 
known  to  any  one  in  the  ship,  till,  being  terrified  to  see  the 
vessel  driven  by  the  winds  near  to  Naxos,  which  was  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians,  he  made  himslf  known  to  the 
master  and  pilot,  and  partly  entreating  them,  partly 
threatening  that  if  they  went  on  shore  he  would  accuse 
them,  and  make  the  Athenians  to  believe  that  they  did  not 
take  him  in  out  of  ignorance,  but  that  he  had  corruptef^ 
them  with  money  from  the  beginning,  he  compelled  theuj 
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to  bear  off  and  stand  out  to  sea,  and  sail  forward  towards 
the  coast  of  Asia. 

A  great  part  of  his  estate  was  privately  conveyed  away 
by  his  friends,  and  sent  after  him  by  sea  into  Asia ; 
besides  wliich,  there  was  discovered  and  confiscated  to  the 
value  of  fourscore  talents,  as  Theoplirastus  writes  ;  Theo- 
pompus  says  an  hundred  ;  though  Theinistocles  was  never 
worth  three  talents  before  he  was  concerned  in  public 
affairs. 

When  he  arrived  at  Cyme,  and  understood  that  all  along 
the  coast  there  were  many  laid  wait  for  him,  and  partic- 
uarly  Ergoteles  and  Pythodorus  (for  the  game  was  worth 
the  liunting  for  such  as  were  thankful  to  make  money  by 
any  means,  the  king  of  Persia  having  offered  by  public 
proclamation  two  hundred  talents  to  him  that  should  take 
nim),  he  fled  to  Mgdd,  a  small  city  of  the  Cohans,  where 
no  one  knew  him  but  only  his  host  Nicogenes,  who  was 
the  richest  man  in  Ji]olia,  and  well  known  to  the  great  men 
of  Inner  Asia.  While  Themistocles  lay  hid  for  some  days 
in  his  house,  one  night,  after  a  sacrifice  and  supper  ensu- 
ing, Olbius,  the  attendant  upon  Nicogenes's  children,  fell 
into  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  fit  of  inspiration,  and  cried  out 
in  verse, — 

Night  shall  speak,  and  night  instruct  thee, 
By  the  voice  of  night  conduct  tlice. 

After  this,  Themistocles,  going  to  bed,  dreamed  that  he  saw 
a  snake  coil  itself  up  upon  his  belly,  and  so  creep  to  his 
neck  ;  then,  as  soon  as  it  touched  his  face,  it  turned  into  an 
eagle,  which  spread  its  wings  over  him,  and  took  him  up 
and  flew  away  with  him  a  great  distance  ;  then  there  ap- 
peared a  herald's  golden  wand,  and  upon  this  at  last  it  set 
him  down  securely,  after  infinite  terror  and  disturbance. 

His  departure  was  effected  by  Nicogenes  by  the  follow- 
ing artifice  :  The  barbarous  nations,  and  amongst  them  the 
Persians  especially,  are  extremely  jealous,  severe,  and 
suspicious  about  their  women,  not  only  their  wives,  but 
also  their  bought  slaves  and  concubines,  whom  they  keep 
so  strictly  that  no  one  ever  sees  them  abroad  ;  they  spend 
their  lives  shut  up  within  doors,  and,  when  they  take  a 
journey,  are  carried  in  close  tents,  curtained  in  on  all  sides, 
and  set  upon  a  wagon.  Such  a  travelling  carriage  being 
prepared  for  Themistocles,  they  hid  him  in  it,  and  carried 
him  on  his  journey,  and  told  those  whom  they  met  or 
spoke  with  upon  the  road  that  they  were  conveying  a 
young  Greek  woman  out  of  Ionia  to  a  nobleman  at  court. 
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ThucydidoH  jind  Cliiiroii  of  L;iin]).s{icus  say  tluit  Xerxes  was 
dead,  and  that  Theniistocles  had  an  interview  with  liisson  ; 
but  I^4)horiis,  Dinon,  Clitarclius,  Ileraclides,  and  many 
otliers,  write  tliat  he  came  to  Xerxes.  Tlie  chronological 
tables  better  agree  with  tiie  account  of  Thucydides,  and 
yet  neither  can  their  statements  be  said  to  be  quite  set  at 
rest. 

When  Themistocles  was  come  to  the  critical  point,  he  ap- 
plied himself  first  to  Artabanus,  commander  of  a  thousand 
men,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  king  about  important  affairs  concerning  which  tho 
king  was  extremely  solicitous.  Artabanus  answered  him  : 
"  0  stranger,  the  laws  of  men  are  different,  and  one  thing  is 
honorable  to  one  man,  and  to  others  another  ;  but  it  is  hon- 
orable for  all  to  honor  and  observe  their  own  laws.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  Greeks,  we  are  told,  to  honor,  above  all  things, 
liberty  and  equality  ;  but  amongst  our  many  excellent  laws, 
we  account  this  the  most  excellent,  to  honor  the  king,  and 
to  worship  him,  as  the  image  of  the  great  preserver  of  the 
universe  ;  if,  then,  you  shall  consent  to  our  laws,  and 
fall  down  before  the  king  and  worship  him,  you  may  both 
see  him  and  speak  to  him  ;  but  if  your  mind  be  otherwise, 
you  must  make  nse  of  others  to  intercede  for  you,  for  it 
is  not  the  national  custom  here  for  the  king  to  give  audi- 
ence to  any  one  that  doth  not  fall  down  before  him." 
Themistocles,  hearing  this,  replied  :  ^'Artabanus,  I,  that 
come  hither  to  increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  king, 
will  not  only  submit  myself  to  his  laws,  since  so  it  hath 
pleased  the  god  who  exalteth  the  Persian  empire  to  this 
greatness,  but  will  also  cause  many  more  to  be  worshippers 
and  adorer^  of  the  king.  Let  not  this,  therefore,  be  an  im- 
pediment why  I  should  not  communicate  to  the  king  what 
I  have  to  impart.''^  Artabanus  asking  him,  ^'  Who  must 
we  tell  him  that  you  are  ?  for  your  words  signify  you  to  be 
no  ordinary  person,"  Themistocles  answered,  "  No  man,  0 
Artabanus,  must  be  informed  of  this  before  the  king  him- 
self." Thus  Phanias  relates  ;  to  which  Eratosthenes,  in 
his  treatise  on  Riches,  adds,  that  it  was  by  the  means  of  a 
woman  of  Eretria,  who  was  kept  by  Artabanus,  that  he 
obtained  this  audience  and  interview  with  him. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  paid  his 
reverence  to  him,  he  stood  silent,  till  the  king  com- 
manding the  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he  was,  he  replied, 
"  0  king,  I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  driven  into 
banishment  by  the  Greeks.     The  evils  that  I  have  done 
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to  the  Persians  are  numerous  ;  but  my  benefits  to  them 
yet  greater,  in  withholding  the  Greeks  from  pursuit,  so 
soon  as  the  deliverance  of  my  own  country  allowed  me  to 
show  kindness  also  to  you.  I  come  with  a  mind  suited  to 
my  present  calamities ;  prepared  alike  for  favors  and  for 
anger ;  to  welcome  your  gracious  reconciliation,  and  to 
deprecate  your  wrath.  Take  my  own  countrymen  for  wit- 
nesses of  the  services  I  have  done  for  Persia,  and  mjike  use 
of  this  occasion  to  show  the  world  your  virtue,  rather  tlian 
to  satisfy  your  indignation.  If  you  save  me,  you  will  save 
your  suppliant  ;  if  otherwise,  will  destroy  an  enemy  of  the 
Greeks."  He  talked  also  of  divine  admonitions,  such  as  the 
vision  which  he  saw  atNicogenes's  house,  and  the  direction 
given  him  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  where  Jupiter  com- 
manded him  to  go  to  him  that  had  a  name  like  his,  by 
which  he  understood  that  he  was  sent  from  Jupiter  to  him, 
seeing  that  they  both  were  great,  and  had  the  name  of  kings. 

The  king  heard  him  attentively,  and,  though  he  admired 
his  temper  and  courage,  gave  him  no  answer  at  that  time  ; 
but,  when  he  was  with  his  intimate  friends,  rejoiced  in  his 
great  good  fortune,  and  esteemed  himself  very  happy  in 
this,  and  prayed  to  his  god  Arimanius,  that  all  his  enemies 
might  be  ever  of  the  same  mind  with  the  Greeks,  to  abuse 
and  expel  the  bravest  men  amongst  them.  Then  he  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  and  presently  fell  to  drinking,  and  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  in  the  night,  in  the  middle  of  his 
sleep,  he  cried  out  for  joy  three  times,  '^  I  have  Themis- 
tocles  the  Athenian." 

In  the  morning,  calling  together  the  chief  of  his  court, 
he  had  Themistocles  brought  before  him,  who  expected  no 
good  of  it,  when  he  saw,  for  example,  the  guards  fiercely 
set  against  him  as  soon  as  they  learnt  his  name,  and 
giving  him  ill  language.  As  he  came  forward  towards  the 
king,  who  was  seated,  the  rest  keeping  silence,  passing  by 
Roxanes,  a  commander  of  a  thousand  men,  he  heard  him, 
with  a  slight  groan,  say,  without  stirring  out  of  his  place, 
*' You  subtle  Greek  serpent,  the  king^s  good  genius  hath 
brought  thee  hither."  Yet,  when  he  came  into  the  pres- 
ence, and  again  fell  down,  the  king  saluted  him,  and 
spake  to  him  kindly,  telling  him  he  was  now  indebted  to 
him  two  hundred  talents  ;  for  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that 
he  should  receive  the  reward  which  was  proposed  to  whoso- 
ever should  bring  Themistocles;  and  promising  much  more, 
and  encouraging  him,  he  commanded  him  to  speak  freely 
what  he  would  concerning  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Themis- 
13 
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toclos  rci)lic(l,  that  a  man's  discourso  was  like  to  a  rich 
Persian  cari)ct,  tlic  beautiful  figures  and  patterns  of  which 
can  only  bo  sliown  by  s|)rca(lin<^  and  cxteiKiing  it  out ;  when 
it  is  contracted  and  folded  up,  tliey  are  obscure  and  lost  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  desired  time.  Tlie  king  being  pleased 
Avith  tlic  comparison,  and  bidding  him  take  what  time  ho 
would,  he  desired  a  year  ;  in  which  time,  having  learnt 
tlie  Persian  language  sufficiently,  he  spoke  with  the  king 
by  himself  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  he  discoursed  only  about  the  alTairs  of  Greece; 
but  there  happening,  at  the  same  time,  great  alterations  at 
court,  and  removals  of  the  king's  favorites,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  envy  of  the  great  people,  who  imagined  that  ho 
had  taken  the  boldness  to  speak  concerning  them.  For  the 
favors  shown  to  other  strangers  were  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  honors  conferred  on  him  ;  the  king  invited 
him  to  partake  of  his  own  pastimes  and  recreations  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  carrying  him  with  him  a-hunting,  and 
made  him  his  intimate  so  far  that  he  permitted  him  to  see 
the  queen-mother,  and  converse  frequently  with  her.  By 
the  king's  command,  he  also  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  Magian  learning. 

When  Demaratus  the  Lacedaemonian,  being  ordered  by 
the  king  to  ask  whatooever  he  pleased,  that  it  should  imme- 
diately be  granted  him,  desired  that  he  might  make  his 
public  entrance,  and  be  carried  in  state  through  the  city 
of  Sardis,  with  the  tiara  set  in  the  royal  manner  upon  his 
head,  Mithropaustes,  cousin  to  the  king,  touched  him  on 
the  head,  and  told  him  that  he  had  no  brains  for  the  royal 
tiara  to  cover,  and  if  Jupiter  should  give  him  his  lightning 
and  thunder,  he  would  not  any  the  more  be  Jupiter  for  that ; 
the  king  also  repulsed  him  with  anger,  resolving  never  to 
be  reconciled  to  him,  but  to  be  inexorable  to  all  supplica- 
tions on  his  behalf.  Yet  Themistocles  pacified  him,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  forgive  him.  And  it  is  reported  that 
ohe  succeeding  kings,  in  whose  reigns  there  was  a  greater 
communication  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  when 
they  invited  any  considerable  Greek  into  their  service,  to 
encourage  him,  would  write,  and  promise  him  that  he 
should  bo  as  great  with  them  as  Themistocles  had  been. 
They  relate,  also,  how  Themistocles,  when  he  was  in  great 
prosperioy,  and  courted  by  many,  seeing  himself  splendidly 
served  at  his  table,  turned  to  li's  children  and  said,  ^'  Chil- 
dren, we  had  been  undone  if  we  had  not  been  undone."" 
Most  writers  say  that  he  had  three  cities  given  him,  Mag- 
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nesia,  My  us,  and  LampsacuSjto  maintain  him  in  bread,  meat, 
and  wine.  Neanthes  of  Cyzicus,  and  Phanias,  add  two 
more,  the  city  of  Palaescepsis,  to  provide  him  with  clothes, 
and  Percote,  with  bedding  and  furniture  for  his  house. 

As  he  was  going  down  towards  the  sea-coast  to  take 
measures  against  Greece,  a  Persian  whose  name  was 
Epixyes,  governor  of  the  upper  Phrygia,  laid  wait  to  kill 
him,  having  for  that  purpose  provided  a  long  time  before  a 
number  of  Pisidians,  who  were  to  set  upon  him  when  he 
should  stop  to  rest  at  a  city  that  is  called  LionVhead. 
But  Themistocles,  sleeping  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  saw 
the  Mother  of  the  gods  appear  to  him  in  a  dream  and  say 
unto  him,  *^  Themistocles,  keep  back  from  the  Lion's- 
head,  for  fear  you  fall  into  the  lion's  jttws  ;  for  this  advice 
I  expect  that  your  daughter  Mnesiptolema  should  be  my 
servant/'  Themistocles  was  much  astonished,  and  when 
he  had  made  his  vows  to  the  goddess,  left  the  broad  road, 
and,  making  a  circuit,  went  another  way,  changing  his 
intended  station  to  avoid  that  place,  and  at  niglit  took  up 
his  rest  in  the  fields.  But  one  of  the  sumptei -horses, 
which  carried  the  furniture  for  his  tent,  having  fallen 
that  day  into  the  river,  his  servants  spread  out  the  tapestry, 
which  was  wet,  and  hung  it  up  to  dry  ;  in  the  meantime 
the  Pisidians  made  towards  them  with  their  swords  draAvn, 
and,  not  discerning  exactly  by  the  moon  what  it  was  that 
was  stretched  out,  thought  it  to  be  the  tent  of  Themis- 
tocles, and  that  they  should  find  him  resting  himself 
within  it;  but  when  they  came  near,  and  lifted  up  the 
hangings,  those  who  watched  there  fell  upon  them  and 
took  them.  Themistocles,  having  escaped  this  great  dan- 
ger, in  admir:.tion  of  the  goodness  of  the  goddess  that 
appeared  to  him,  built,  in  memory  of  it,  a  temple  in  the 
city  of  Magnesia,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dindymene, 
Mother  of  the  gods,  in  which  he  consecrated  and  devoted 
his  daughter  Mnesiptolema  to  her  service. 

When  he  came  to  Sard  is,  he  visited  the  temples  of  the 
gxlfj,  and  observing,  at  his  leisure,  their  buildings,  orna- 
ments, and  the  number  of  their  offerings,  he  saw  in  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods,  the  statue  of  a  virgin 
in  brass,  two  cubits  high,  called  the  water-bringer. 
Themistocles  had  caused  this  to  be  made  and  set  up  when 
he  was  surveyor  of  the  waters  at  Athens,  out  of  the  fines  ot 
those  whom  he  detected  in  drawing  off  and  diverting  tlie 

Eublic  water  by  pipes  for  their  private  use  ;  and  whether 
e  had  some  regret  to  see  this  image  in  captivity,  or  was 
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desirous  to  lot  the  Athenians  sco  in  what  great  credit  and 
authority  lie  was  with  the  kiu^,  ho  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  tlie  <(overnor  of  Lydia  to  2)ersua(]o  him  to  send  this 
statue  hack  to  Atliens,  which  so  enraged  tlie  Persian  offi- 
cer, tliat  lie  told  him  he  would  write  the  kiuf^  word  of  it. 
Thomistocles,  heing  atl'rig  ,ted  heroat,  got  access  to  his 
wives  and  concuhines.,  hy  presents  of  money  to  wliom  he 
ap])eased  the  fury  of  the  governor  ;  and  afterwards  he- 
haved  with  more  reserve  and  circumspection,  fearing  the 
envy  of  the  Persians,  aiul  did  not,  as  Thcopompus  writes, 
continu:  to  travel  ahout  Asia,  hut  lived  quietly  in  his  own 
house  in  Magnesia,  where  for  a  long  time  he  passed  his 
days  in  great  security,  heing  courted  hy  all,  and  enjoying 
rich  presents,  and  honored  equally  with  the  greatest  per- 
sons in  the  Persian  empire  ;  the  king,  at  that  time,  not 
minding  his  concerns  with  Greece,  heing  trken  up  with  the 
affairs  of  inner  Asia. 

But  when  Egypt  revolted,  heing  assisted  hy  the  Athen- 
ians, and  the  Greek  galleys  roved  ahout  as  far  as  Cyprus 
and  Cilicia,  and  Cimon  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
seas,  the  khig  turned  his  thoughts  thither,  and,  bending 
his  mind  chiefly  to  resist  the  Greeks,  and  to  check  the 
growth  of  their  power  against  him,  began  to  raise  forces, 
and  send  out  commanders,  and  to  despatch  messengers  to 
Themistocles  at  Magnesia,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  prom- 
ise, and  to  summon  him  to  act  against  the  Greeks.  Yet 
this  did  not  increase  his  hatred  nor  exasperate  him  against 
the  Athenians,  neither  was  he  in  any  way  elevated  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  honor  and  powerful  command  he  was 
to  have  in  this  war  ;  but  judging,  perhaps,  that  the  object 
would  not  be  attained,  the  Greeks  having  at  that  time, 
beside  other  great  commanders,  Cimon,  in  particular,  who 
was  gaining  wonderful  military  successes  ;  but  chiefly,  be- 
ing ashamed  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former  great  actions, 
and  of  his  many  victories  and  trophies,  he  determined  to 
put  a  conclusion  to  his  life,  agreeable  to  its  previous 
course.  He  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  invited  his  friends  ; 
and,  having  entertained  them  and  shaken  hands  with 
them,  drank  bull's  blood,  as  is  the  usual  story  ;  as  others 
state,  a  poison  producing  instant  death  ;  and  ended  his 
days  in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  having  lived  sixty-five  years, 
most  of  which  he  had  spent  in  politics  and  in  wars,  in  gov- 
ernment and  command.  The  king  being  informed  of  the 
cause  and  manner  of  his  death,  admired  him  more  than  ever, 
and  continued  to  shew  kindness  to  his  friends  and  relations. 
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Themistocles  left  three  sons  by  Archippe,  daughter  to  Ly- 
Banderof  Alopece, — Archeptolis,  Poleuctus,  and  Cleophan- 
tus.  Plato,  the  philosopher,  mentions  the  last  as  a  most 
excellent  horseman,  but  otherwise  insignificant  person  ;  of 
two  sons  yet  older  than  these,  Neoclesand  Diodes,  Neocles 
died  when  he  was  young  by  the  bite  of  a  horse,  and  Diodes 
was  adopted  by  his  grandfather,  Lysander.  He  had  many 
daughters,  of  wliom  Mnesiptolema,  whom  he  had  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  was  wife  to  Archeptolis,  her  brother  by  an- 
other mother  ;  Italia  was  married  to  Panthoides,  of  the 
island  of  Chios  ;  Sybaris  to  Nicomedes  the  Athenian. 
After  the  death  of  Themistocles,  his  nephew,  Phrasicles, 
went  to  Magnesia,  and  married,  with  her  brothers'  con- 
sent, another  daughter,  Nicomache,  and  took  charge  of 
her  sister  Asia,  the  youngest  of  all  the  children. 

The  Magnesians  possess  a  splendid  sepulchre  of  Themis- 
tocles, placed  in  the  middle  of  their  market-place.  It  is 
not  worth  while  taking  notice  of  what  Andocides  states 
in  his  address  to  his  Friends  concerning  his  remains,  how 
the  Athenians  robbed  his  tomb,  and  threw  his  ashes  into 
the  air  ;  for  he  feigns  this,  to  exasperate  the  oligarchical 
faction  against  the  people  ;  and  there  is  no  man  living 
but  knows  that  Phylarchus  simply  invents  in  his  history, 
where  he  all  but  uses  an  actual  stage  machine,  and  brings 
in  Neocles  and  Demopolis  as  the  sons  of  Themistocles, 
to  incite  or  move  compassion,  as  if  he  were  writing  a 
tragedy.  Diodorus  the  cosmographer  says,  in  his  work 
on  Tombs,  but  by  conjecture  rather  than  of  certain  knowl- 
edge, that  near  to  the  haven  of  Piraeus  where  the  land 
runs  out  like  an  elbow  from  the  promontory  of  Alcimus, 
when  you  have  doubled  the  cape  and  passed  inward  where 
the  sea  is  always  calm,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  masonry, 
and  upon  this  the  Tomb  of  Themistocles,  in  the  shape 
of  an  altar  ;  and  Plato  the  comedian  confirms  this,  he 
believes,  in  these  verses, — 

Thy  tomb  is  fairly  placed  upon  the  strand, 
Where  merchants  still  shall  greet  it  with  the  land  ; 
Still  in  and  out  'twill  see  them  come  and  go, 
And  watch  the  galleys  as  they  race  below. 

Various  honors  also  and  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
kindred  of  Themistocles  at  Magnesia,  which  were  observed 
down  to  our  times,  aiid  were  enjoyed  by  another  Themis- 
tocles of  Athens,  with  whom  I  had  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  in  the  house  of  Ammcnius  the  phi- 
losopher. 
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CAMILLUS. 

Among  the  many  remarkiiblc  tilings  tliat  arc  related  of 
Furiiis  Caniillus,  it  seems  singular  and  strange  above  all, 
that  he,  who  continually  was  in  the  highest  commands, 
and  obtained  the  greatest  successes,  was  five  times  chosen 
dictator,  trium])hed  four  times,  and  was  styled  a  second 
founder  of  Kome,  yet  never  was  so  much  as  once  consul. 
The  reason  of  which  was  the  state  and  temper  of  the  com- 
monwealth at  that  time  ;  for  the  people,  being  at  dissen- 
sion with  the  senate,  refused  to  return  consuls,  but  in 
their  stead  elected  other  magistrates,  called  military  trib- 
unes, who  acted,  indeed,  with  full  consular  power,  but 
were  thought  to  exercise  a  less  obnoxious  amount  of  au- 
thority, because  it  was  divided  among  a  hirger  number  ; 
for  to  have  the  management  of  aftairs  intrusted  in  the 
hands  of  six  persons  rather  than  two,  was  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  opponents  of  oligarchy.  This  was  the  condition 
of  the  times  when  Camillus  was  in  the  height  of  his  actions 
and  glory,  and,  although  the  government  in  the  mean- 
time had  often  proceeded  to  consular  elections,  yet  he 
could  never  persuade  himself  to  be  consul  against  the  in- 
clination of  the  people.  In  all  his  other  administrations, 
which  were  many  and  various,  he  so  behaved  himself,  that, 
when  alone  in  authority,  he  exercised  his  power  as  in  com- 
mon, but  the  honor  of  all  actions  redounded  entirely  to 
himself,  even  when  in  Joint  commission  with  others  ;  the 
reason  of  the  former  w^as  his  moderation  in  command  ;  of 
the  latter,  his  great  judgment  and  wisdom,  which  gave 
him  without  controversy  the  first  place. 

The  house  of  the  Furii  was  not,  at  that  time,  of  any  con- 
siderable distinction  ;  he,  by  his  own  acts,  first  raised  him* 
self  to  honor,  serving  under  Postumius  Tubertis,  dictator, 
in  the  great  battle  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 
For  riding  out  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  in  the  charge 
receiving  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  he  for  all  that  did  not  quit 
the  fight,  but,  letting  the  dart  drag  in  the  wound,  and  en- 
gaging with  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight ; 
for  which  action,  among  other  rewards  bestowed  on  him, 
he  was  created  censor,  an  office  in  those  days  of  great  re- 
pute and  authority.    During  his  censorship  one  very  good 
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act  of  his  is  recorded,  that,  whereas  the  wars  had  made 
many  widows,  he  obliged  such  as  had  no  wives,  some  by  fair 
persuasion,  others  by  threatening  to  set  fines  on  tlieir  heads, 
to  take  them  in  marriage  ;  anotlier  necessary  one,  in  caus- 
ing orphans  to  be  rated,  who  before  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  frecfuent  wars  requiring  more  tlian  ordinary  ex- 
penses to  maintain  them.  What,  however,  pressed  them 
most  was  the  siege  of  Veii.  Some  call  this  people  Veien- 
tani.  This  was  the  head  city  of  Tuscan}^  not  inferior  to 
Rome,  either  in  number  of  arms  or  multitude  of  soldiers,  in- 
somuch that,  presuming  on  her  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
priding  herself  ujion  her  refinement  and  sumptuousness, 
she  engaged  in  many  honorable  contests  with  the  Romans 
for  glory  and  empire.  But  now  they  had  abandoned  their 
former  ambitious  hopes,  having  been  weakened  by  great 
defeats,  so  that,  having  fortified  themselves  with  high  and 
strong  walls,  and  furnished  the  city  with  all  sorts  of  weap- 
ons offensive  and  defensive,  as  likewise  with  corn  and  all 
manner  of  provisions,  they  cheerfully  endured  a  siege, 
which,  though  tedious  to  them,  was  no  less  troublesome  and 
distressing  to  the  besiegers.  For  the  Romans,  having  never 
been  accustomed  to  stay  away  from  home  except  in 
summer,  and  for  no  great  length  of  time,  and  constantly 
to  winter  at  home,  were  then  first  compelled  by  the  trib- 
unes to  build  forts  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  raising 
strong  works  about  their  camp,  to  join  winter  and  summer 
together.  And  now,  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  drawing 
to  an  end,  the  commanders  began  to  be  suspected  as  too 
slow  and  remiss  in  driving  on  the  siege,  insomuch  that  they 
were  discharged  and  others  chosen  for  the  war,  among  whom 
was  Camillus,  then  second  time  tribune.  But  at  present  he 
had  no  hand  in  the  siege,  the  duties  that  fell  by  lot  to  him 
being  to  make  war  upon  the  Faliscans  and  Capenates, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Romans  being  occupied  on 
all  hands,  had  carried  ravages  into  their  country,  and, 
through  all  the  Tuscan  war,  given  them  much  annoyance, 
but  were  now  reduced  by  Camillus,  and  with  great  loss 
shut  up  within  their  walls. 

And  now,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  vv^ar,  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon in  the  Alban  lake,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
known  cause  and  explanation  by  natural  reasons,  seemed 
as  great  a  prodigy  as  the  most  incredible  that  are  reported, 
occasioned  great  alarm.  It  was  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  the  summer  now  ending  had,  to  all  observation,  been 
neither  rainy  or  much  troubled  with  southern  winds  ;  and 
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many  of  tlio  lakes,  brooks  aiul  s])i-ings  of  all  sorts  with 
which  Italy  abounds,  some  were  wholly  dried  up,  others 
drew  very  little  water  with  them  ;  all  tiie  rivers,  as  is  usual 
in  sumiiiei",  ran  in  a  very  low  and  hollow  channel.  J5ut  the 
Alban  lake,  that  is  fed  by  no  other  waters  but  its  own,  and 
is  on  all  sides  encircled  with  fruitful  mountains,  without 
any  cause,  uidess  it  were  divine,  began  visibly  to  rise  and 
swell,  increasing  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  by  de- 
grees reaching  the  level  of  the  very  tops  of  them,  and  all 
this  without  any  waves  or  agitation.  At  first  it  was  the 
wonder  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  ;  but  when  the  earth, 
which,  like  a  great  dam,  held  up  the  lake  from  falling  into 
the  lower  grounds,  through  the  quantity  and  weight  of 
water  was  broken  down,  and  in  a  violent  stream  it  ran 
through  the  ploughed  fields  and  plantations  to  discharge 
itself  in  the  sea,  it  not  only  struck  terror  into  the  Eomans, 
but  was  thought  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  portend 
some  extraordinary  event.  But  the  greatest  talk  of  it  was 
in  the  camp  that  besieged  Veii,  so  that  in  the  town  itself, 
also,  the  occurrence  became  known. 

As  in  long  sieges  it  commonly  happens  that  parties  on 
both  sides  meet  often  and  converse  with  one  another,  so  it 
chanced  that  a  Roman  had  gained  much  confidence  and  fa- 
miliarity with  one  of  the  besieged,  a  man  versed  in  ancient 
prophecies,  and  of  rejDute  for  more  than  ordinary  skill  in 
divination.  The  Roman,  observing  him  to  be  overjoyed  at 
the  story  of  the  lake,  and  to  mock  at  the  siege,  told  him  that 
this  was  not  the  only  prodigy  that  of  late  had  happened  to 
the  Romans  ;  others  more  wonderful  yet  than  this  had  be- 
fallen them,  which  he  was  willing  to  communicate  to  him, 
that  he  might  the  better  provide  for  his  private  interests  in 
these  public  distempers.  The  man  greedily  embraced  the 
proposal,  expecting  to  hear  some  wonderful  secrets  ;  but 
when,  by  little  and  little,  he  had  led  him  on  in  conversation 
and  insensibly  drawn  him  a  good  way  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  snatched  him  up  by  the  middle,  being  stronger  than 
he,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  others  that  came  running  from 
the  camp,  seized  and  delivered  him  to  the  commanders. 
The  man,  reduced  to  this  necessity,  and  sensible  now  that 
destiny  was  not  to  be  avoided,  discovered  to  them  the 
secret  oracles  of  Veii ;  that  it  was  not  possible  the  city 
should  be  taken,  until  the  Alban  lake,  which  now  broke 
forth  and  had  found  out  new  passages,  was  drawn  back 
from  that  course,  and  so  diverted  that  it  could  not  mingle 
with  the  sea.     The  senate,  having  heard  and  satisfied  them- 
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selves  about  the  matter,  decreed  to  send  to  Delphi,  to  ask 
counsel  of  the  god.  Tlie  messengers  were  pcu'sons  of 
the  highest  repute,  Licinius  Cossus,  Valerius  Potitus,  and 
Fabius  Ambustus ;  who,  having  made  their  voyage  by  sea 
and  consulted  the  god,  returned  with  other  answers,  par- 
ticularly that  there  had  bcien  a  neglect  of  some  of  their 
national  rites  relating  to  the  Latin  feasts ;  but  the  Alban 
water  the  oracle  commanded,  if  it  were  possible,  they  should 
keep  from  the  sea,  and  shut  it  up  in  its  ancient  bounds ; 
but  if  that  was  not  to  be  done,  then  they  should  carry  it  off 
l)y  ditches  and  trenches  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  so 
dry  it  up;  which  message  being  delivered,  the  priests  per- 
formed what  related  to  the  sacrifices,  and  the  people  went  to 
work  and  turned  the  water. 

And  now  the  senate,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  taking 
away  all  other  commands,  created  Camillus  dictator,  who 
chose  Cornelius  Scipio  for  his  general  of  horse.  And  in  the 
first  place  he  made  vows  unto  the  gods,  that,  if  they  would 
grant  a  happy  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  would  celebrate  to 
their  honor  the  great  games,  and  dedicate  a  temple  to  the 
goddess  whom  the  Romans  call  Matuta,  the  Mother,  though, 
from  the  ceremonies  which  are  used,  one  would  think  she 
was  Leucothea.  For  they  take  a  servant-maid  into  the  secret 
part  of  the  temple,  and  there  cuff  her,  and  drive  her  out  again, 
and  they  embrace  their  brothers'  children  in  place  of  their 
own;  and,  in  general,  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice 
remind  one  of  the  nursing  of  Bacchus  by  Ino,  and  the 
calamities  occasioned  by  her  husband's  concubine.  Camillus, 
having  made  these  vows,  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
Faliscans,  and  in  a  great  battle  overthrew  them  and  the 
Capenates,  their  confederates ;  afterwards  he  turned  to  the 
siege  of  Veil,  and,  finding  that  to  take  it  by  assault  would 
prove  a  difficult  and  hazardous  attempt,  proceeded  to  cut 
mines  underground,  the  earth  about  the  city  being  easy  to 
break  up,  and  allowing  such  depth  for  the  works  as  would 
prevent  their  being  discovered  by  the  enemy.  This  design 
going  on  in  a  hopeful  way,  he  openly  gave  assaults  to  the 
enemy,  to  keep  them  to  the  walls,  whilst  they  that  worked 
underground  in  the  mines  were,  without  being  perceived, 
arrived  within  the  citadel,  close  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  was  the  greatest  and  most  honored  in  all  the  city. 
It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  the  Tuscans  Avas  at  that  very 
time  at  sacrifice,  and  that  the  priest,  after  he  had  looked 
into  the  entrails  of  the  beast,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  the  gods  would  give  the  victory  to  those  that  should 
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co]n])lelo  tlioso  oilVn'inos  ;  and  tliat  tlio  "Romans  who  were 
in  tlic  mines  luniring  tho  woids,  immcdisiLely  pulled  down 
tlu3  floor,  and,  ascending  with  noise  and  clashing  of 
Aveiii)ons,  frij^htened  away  the  enemy,  and,  snatching  uj)  the 
entrails,  cai-ried  them  to  Camilhis.  Ihit  this  may  look  like 
a  fahle.  The  city,  however,  heing  taken  hy  storm, 
and  the  soldiers  hnsied  in  ])illaging  and  gatlu^ring  an 
inlinite  quantity  of  riches  and  si)oils,  Camillus,  from  the 
high  tower,  viewing  what  was  done,  at  first  wept  for  pity ; 
and  when  they  that  were  by  congratulated  liis  success,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  broke  out  into  this 
prayer :  '•  O  most  mighty  Jupiter,  and  ye  gods  that  are 
judges  of  good  and  evil  actions,  ye  know  that  not  without 
just  cause,  but  constrained  by  necessity,  we  have  been 
forced  to  revenge  ourselves  on  the  city  of  our  unrighteous 
and  wicked  enemies.  But  if,  in  the  vicissitude  of  things, 
there  may  be  any  calamity  due,  to  counterbalance  this  great 
felicity,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  diverted  from  the  city  and 
army  of  the  Romans,  and  fall,  with  as  little  hurt  as  may 
be,  upon  my  own  head."  Having  said  these  words,  and 
just  turning  about  (as  the  custom  of  the  Romans  is  to  turn 
to  the  right  after  adoration  or  prayer),  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  were  present.  But,  recover- 
ing himself  presently  from  the  fall,  he  told  them  that  he 
had  received  what  he  had  prayed  for,  a  small  mischance,  in 
compensation  for  the  greatest  good  fortune. 

Having  sacked  the  city,  he  resolved,  according  as  he  had 
vowed,  to  carry  Juno's  image  to  Rome ;  and,  the  workmen 
being  ready  for  that  purpose,  he  sacrificed  to  the  goddess, 
and  made  his  supplications  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  of  their  devotion  toward  her,  and  graciously  vouch- 
safe to  accept  of  a  place  among  the  gods  that  presided  at 
Rome ;  and  the  statue,  they  say,  answered  in  a  low  voice 
that  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  go.  Livy  writes,  that, 
in  praying,  Camillus  touched  the  goddess,  and  invited  her, 
and  that  some  of  the  standers-by  cried  out  that  she  was 
willing  and  would  come.  They  who  stand  up  for  the  mir- 
acle and  endeavor  to  maintain  it  have  one  great  advocate 
on  their  side  in  the  wonderful  fortune  of  the  city,  which, 
from  a  small  and  contemptible  beginning,  could  never  have 
attained  to  that  greatness  and  power  without  many  signal 
manifestations  of  the  divine  presence  and  co-operation. 
Other  wonders  of  the  like  nature,  drops  of  sweat  seen  to 
stand  on  statues,  groans  heard  from  them,  the  figures  seen 
to  turn  round  and  to  close  their  eyes,  are  recorded  by  many 
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ancient  historians ;  and  we  ourselves  could  relate  divers 
wonderful  things,  which  we  have  been  told  by  men  of  our 
own  time,  that  are  not  liglitly  to  be  rejected;  but  to  give 
too  easy  credit  to  sucli  things,  or  wholly  to  disbelieve  them, 
is  equally  dangerous,  so  incapable  is  human  infirmity  of 
keeping  any  bounds,  or  exercising  command  over  itself, 
runnhig  off  sometimes  to  superstition  and  dotage,  at  other 
times  to  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  all  that  is  supernatural. 
But  moderation  is  best,  and  to  avoid  all  extremes. 

Camillus,  however,  whether  puffed  up  with  the  greatness 
of  his  achievement  in  conquering  a  city  that  was  the  rival 
of  Rome,  and  had  held  out  a  ten  years'  siege,  or  exalted 
with  the  felicitations  of  those  that  were  about  him,  assumed 
to  himself  more  than  became  a  civil  and  legal  magistrate  ; 
among  other  things,  in  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his 
triumph,  driving  through  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  with 
four  white  horses,  which  no  general  either  before  or  since 
ever  did ;  for  the  Romans  consider  such  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance to  be  sacred,  and  specially  set  apart  to  the  king  and 
father  of  the  gods.  This  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  such  pomp  and  dis- 
play. 

The  second  pique  they  had  against  him  was  his  opposing 
the  law  by  which  the  city  was  to  be  divided;  for  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  brought  forward  a  motion  that  the 
people  and  senate  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  ^^hould  remain  at  home,  the  other,  as  the  lot  should 
decide,  remove  to  the  new-taken  city.'  By  which  means 
they  should  not  only  have  much  more  room,  but,  by  the 
advantage  of  two  great  and  magnificent  cities,  be  l3etter 
able  to  maintain  their  territories  and  their  fortunes  in  gen- 
eral. The  people,  therefore,  who  were  numerous  and 
indigent,  greedily  embraced  it,  and  crowded  continually  to 
the  forum,  with  tumultuous  demands  to  have  it  put  to  the 
vote.  But  the  senate  and  the  noblest  citizens,  judging  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  to  tend  rather  to  a  destruction 
than  a  division  of  Rome,  greatly  averse  to  it,  went  to  Ca- 
millus for  assistance,  who,  fearing  the  result  if  it  came  to  a 
direct  contest,  contrived  to  occupy  the  people  with  other 
business,  and  so  staved  it  off.  He  thus  became  unpopular. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  apparent  cause  of  their  dislike 
against  him  arose  from  the  tenths  of  the  spoil ;  the  mul- 
titude having  here,  if  not  a  just,  yet  a  plausible  case  against 
him.  For  it  seems,  as  he  went  to  the  siege  of  Veil,  he  had 
vowed  to  Apollo  that   if    he    took    the  city   he  would 
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dedicate  to  him  Iho  tenth  of  llie  spoil.  The  city  being 
taken  and  sac^kod,  whctiicr  h(;  was  loatli  to  tronl)l(i  the 
soldiers  at  that  time,  or  tluit  throngli  th(!  nniltitiuU}  of 
business  lie  had  forgotten  liis  vow,  he  sutt'ered  tliem  to 
enjoy  that  ])art  of  tlie  s])()ils  also.  Some  time;  afterwards, 
when  his  antliorily  was  laid  down,  ]\()  ])rought  the  matter 
before  the  senate,  and  the  priests,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
])orted,  out  of  the  saei'ifices,  that  there  w(ire  intimations  of 
divine  anger,  reipiirlng  proi)itiations  and  offeiings.  The 
senate  decreed  the  obligation  to  be  in  force. 

l>ut  seeing  it  was  difficult  for  every  one  to  produce  the 
very  same  things  they  had  taken,  to  be  divided  anew,  they 
ordained  that  every  one  upon  oath  should  bring  into  the 
public  the  tenth  part  of  his  gains.  This  occasioned  many 
annoyances  and  hardships  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  poor 
men,  and  had  endured  much  in  the  war,  and  now  were 
forced,  out  of  what  they  had  gained  and  spent,  to  bring  in 
so  great  a  proportion.  Camillus,  being  assaulted  by  their 
clamor  and  tumults,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse,  betook 
himself  to  the  poorest  of  defences,  confessing  he  had  for- 
gotten his  vow;  they  in  turn  complained  that  he  had 
vowed  the  tenth  of  the  enemy's  goods,  and  now  levied  it 
out  of  the  tenth  of  the  citizens'.  Nevertheless,  every  one 
having  brought  in  his  due  proportion,  it  was  decreed  that 
out  of  it  a  bowl  of  massy  gold  should  be  made,  and  sent  to 
Delphi.  And  when  there  was  great  scarcity  of  gold  in  the 
city,  and  the  magistrates  were  considering  where  to  get  it, 
the  Roman  ladies,  meeting  together  and  consulting  among 
themselves,  out  of  the  golden  ornaments  they  wore  con- 
tributed as  much  as  went  to  the  making  the  offering,  which 
in  weight  came  to  eight  talents  of  gold.  The  senate,  to 
give  them  the  honor  they  had  deserved,  ordained  that 
funeral  orations  should  be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  women 
as  well  as  men,  it  having  never  before  been  a  custom  that 
any  woman  after  death  should  receive  any  public  eulogy. 
Choosing  out,  therefore,  three  of  the  noblest  citizens  as  a 
deputation,  they  sent  them  in  a  vessel  of  war,  well  manned 
and  sumptuously  adorned.  Storm  and  calm  at  sea  may 
both,  they  say,  alike  be  dangerous;  as  they  at  this  time 
experienced,  being  brought  almost  to  the  very  brink  of 
destruction,  and,  beyond  all  expectation,  escaping.  For 
near  the  isles  of  JEolus  the  wind  slacking,  galleys  of  the 
Lipareans  came  upon  them,  taking  them  for  pirates  ;  and, 
when  they  held  up  their  hands  as  suppliants,  forbore 
indeed  from  violence,  but  took  their  ship  in  tow,  and 
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carried  her  into  the  harbor,  where  they  exposed  to  sale 
their  goods  and  persons  as  lawful  prize,  they  being  pirates ; 
and  scarcely,  at  last,  by  the  virtue  and  interest  of  one  man, 
Timasitheus  by  name,  wlio  was  in  office  as  general,  and 
used  his  utmost  persuasion,  tliey  were,  with  much  ado,  dis- 
missed. He,  however,  himself  sent  out  some  of  his  own 
vessels  with  them,  to  accompany  them  in  their  voyage  and 
assist  them  at  the  dedication ;  for  which  he  received  honors 
at  Rome,  as  he  had  deserved. 

And  now  the  tribunes  of  the  people  again  resuming  their 
motion  for  the  division  of  the  city,  the  war  against  the 
Faliscans  luckily  broke  out,  giving  liberty  to  the  chief 
citizens  to  choose  what  magistrates  they  pleased,  and  to 
appoint  Camillus  military  tribune,  with  five  colleagues ; 
affairs  then  requiring  a  commander  of  authority  and  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  experience.  And  when  the  people  had 
ratified  the  election,  he  marched  with  his  forces  into  the 
territories  of  the  Faliscans,  and  laid  siege  to  Falerii,  a  well- 
fortified  city,  and  plentifully  stored  with  all  necessaries  of 
war.  And  although  he  perceived  it  would  be  no  small 
work  to  take  it,  and  no  little  time  would  be  required  for  it, 
yet  he  was  willhig  to  exercise  the  citizens  and  keep  them 
abroad,  that  they  might  have  no  leisure,  idling  at  home,  to 
follow  the  tribunes  in  factions  and  seditions  ;  a  very  com- 
mon remedy,  indeed,  with  the  Romans,  who  thus  carried  off, 
like  good  physicians,  the  ill  humorsof  their  commonwealth. 
The  Falerians,  trusting  in  the  strength  of  their  city,  which 
was  well  fortified  on  all  sides,  made  so  little  account  of  the 
siege,  that  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  guarded  the 
walls,  as  in  times  of  peace,  walked  about  the  streets  in  their 
common  dress ;  the  boys  went  to  school,  and  were  led  by 
their  master  to  play  and  exercise  about  the  town  walls  ;  for 
the  Falerians,  like  the  Greeks,  used  to  have  a  single  teacher 
for  many  pupils,  wishing  their  children  to  live  and  be 
brouglit  up  from  the  beginning  in  each  other's  company. 

Tliis  schoolmaster,  designing  to  betray  the  Falerians  by 
their  children,  led  them  out  every  day  under  the  town  wall, 
at  first  but  a  little  way,  and,  when  they  had  exercised, 
brought  them  home  again.  Afterwards  by  degrees  he  drew 
them  farther  and  farther,  till  by  practice  he  had  made  them 
bold  and  fearless,  as  if  no  danger  was  about  them ;  and  at 
last,  having  got  them  all  together,  he  brought  them  to  the 
outposts  of  the  Romans,  and  delivered  them  up,  demanding 
to  be  led  to  Camillus.  Where  being  come,  and  standing  in 
the  middle,  he  said  that  he  was  the  master  and  teacher  of 
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these  c'hiUlien,  but  preferrin<^  his  favor  beloic;  jiU  other 
obhgations,  he  was  come  to  deliver  up  his  char<^e  to  liini, 
and,  in  tliat,  the  whole  city.  WIkmi  (■aiuillus  had  lieard 
him  out,  lu;  was  astounded  at  th(;  trcjacheiy  of  tlie  act,  and, 
turnini^  to  the  standers-by,  observed  that  "  war,  indeed,  is  of 
necessity  attended  with  nuu;h  injustice  and  violence!  Cer- 
tain laws,  however,  all  good  men  observe  even  in  war  itself, 
nor  is  victory  so  great  an  objecjt  as  to  induce  us  to  incur 
for  its  sake  obligations  for  base  and  ini})ious  acts.  A  great 
general  should  rely  on  his  own  virtue,  and  not  on  other 
men's  vices."  Which  said,  he  commanded  the  officers  to 
tear  off  the  man's  clothes,  and  bind  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  give  the  boys  rods  and  scourges,  to  punish  the  traitor 
and  drive  him  back  to  the  city.  J>y  this  time  the  Falerians 
had  discovered  the  treachery  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
city,  as  was  likely,  was  full  of  lamentations  and  cries  for 
their  calamity,  men  and  women  of  worth  running  in  dis- 
traction about  the  walls  and  gates ;  when,  behold,  the  boys 
came  whipping  their  master  on  naked  and  bound,  calling 
Camillus  their  preserver  and  god  and  father.  Insomuch 
that  it  struck  not  only  into  the  parents,  but  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  that  saw  what  was  done,  such  admiration  and  love 
of  Camillus's  justice,  that,  immediately  meeting  in  assembly, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  resign  whatever  they  had 
to  his  disposal.  Camillus  sent  them  to  Rome,  where,  being 
brought  into  the  senate,  they  spoke  to  this  purpose  :  that 
the  Romans,  preferring  justice  before  victory,  had  taught 
them  rather  to  embrace  submission  than  liberty ;  the}^  did 
not  so  much  confess  themselves  to  be  inferior  in  strength, 
as  they  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  superior  in  virtue. 
The  senate  remitted  the  whole  matter  to  Camillus,  to  judge 
and  order  as  he  thought  fit ;  who,  taking  a  sum  of  money 
of  the  Falerians,  and,  making  a  peace  with  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Faliscans,  returned  home. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  had  expected  to  have  the  pillage  of 
the  city,  when  they  came  to  Rome  empty-handed,  railed 
against  Camillus  among  their  fellow-citizens,  as  a  hater  of 
the  people,  and  one  that  grudged  all  advantage  to  the  poor. 
Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes  of  the  people  again  brought 
their  motion  for  dividing  the  city  to  the  vote,  Camillus  ap- 
peared openly  against  it,  shrinking  from  no  unpopularity, 
and  inveighing  boldly  against  the  promoters  of  it,  and  so 
urging  and  constraining  the  multitude,  that,  contrary  to 
their  inclinations,  they  rejected  the  proposal,  but  yet  hated 
Camillus.     Insomuch  that  though  a  great  misfortune,  befell 
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him  in  his  family  (one  of  his  two  sons  dying  of  a  disease), 
commiseration  for  this  could  not  in  the  least  make  them 
abate  of  their  malice.  And,  indeed,  he  took  this  loss  with 
immoderate  sorrow,  being  a  man  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
tender  disposition,  and,  when  the  accusation  was  preferred 
against  him,  kept  his  house,  and  mourned  amongst  the 
women  of  his  family. 

His  accuser  was  Ijucius  Apuleius ;  the  charge,  appropria- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  spoils ;  certain  brass  gates,  part  of  those 
spoils,  were  said  to  be  in  his  possession.  The  people  were 
exasperated  against  him,  and  it  was  plain  they  would  take 
hold  of  any  occasion  to  condemn  him.  Gathering,  there- 
fore, together  his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  and  such  as 
had  borne  command  with  him,  a  considerable  number  in 
all,  he  besought  them  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
unjustly  overborne  by  shameful  accusations,  and  left  the 
mock  and  scorn  of  his  enemies.  His  friends,  having  ad- 
vised and  consulted  among  themselves,  made  answer,  that, 
as  to  the  sentence,  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  help 
him,  but  that  they  would  contribute  to  whatsoever  fine 
should  be  set  upon  him.  Not  able  to  endure  so  great  an 
indignity,  he  resolved,  in  his  anger,  to  leave  the  city  and 
go  into  exile ;  and  so,  having  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and 
his  son,  he  went  silently  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and,  there 
stopping  and  turning  round,  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the 
Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  if,  without  any  fault 
of  his  own,  but  merely  through  the  malice  and  violence  of 
the  people,  he  was  driven  out  into  banishment,  the  Romans 
might  quickly  repent  of  it ;  and  that  all  mankind  might 
witness  their  need  for  the  assistance,  and  desire  for  the 
return  of  Camillus. 

Thus,  like  Achilles,  having  left  his  imprecations  on  the 
citizens,  he  went  into  banishment ;  so  that,  neither  appear- 
ing nor  making  defence,  he  was  condemned  in  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  asses,  which,  reduced  to  silver,  makes  one 
thousand  five  hundred  drachmas  ;  for  the  as  was  the 
money  of  the  time,  ten  of  such  copper  pieces  making  the 
denarius,  or  piece  of  ten.  And  there  is  not  a  Roman  but 
believes  that  immediately  upon  the  prayers  of  Camillus,  a 
sudden  judgment  followed,  and  that  he  received  a  revenge 
for  the  injustice  done  unto  him  ;  which  though  we  cannot 
think  was  pleasant,  but  rather  grievous  and  bitter  to  him, 
yet  was  very  remarkable,  and  noised  over  the  whole  world; 
such  a  punishment  visited  the  city  of  Rome,  an  era  of  such 
^oss  and  danger  and  disgrace  so  quickly  succeeded ;  whether 
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it  thus  frll  out  by  foituuo,  or  it  l)c  the  ofticc  of  some  god 
not  to  sec  iujurcMl  viitiic  go  unavengod. 

The  lirst  token  that  seemed  to  threaten  some  mischief 
to  ensue  wjis  tlic  doiith  of  the  censor  Julius  ;  for  the 
Komaus  have  a  religious  reverence  for  the  office  of  a  cen- 
sor, and  esteem  it  sacred.  The  second  was,  that,  just  be- 
fore Camillus  went  into  exile,  Marcus  Caidicius,  a  person 
of  no  great  distinc^tion,  nor  of  the  rank  of  senator,  but 
esteemed  a  good  and  respectable  man,  reported  to  the 
military  tribunes  a  thing  worthy  their  consideration:  that, 
going  along  the  night  before  in  the  street  called  the  New 
Way,  and  being  called  by  somebody  in  a  loud  voice,  he 
turned  about,  i)ut  could  see  no  one,  but  heard  a  voice 
greater  than  human,  which  said  these  words,  "  Go,  Marcus 
Csedicius,  and  early  in  the  morning  tell  the  military  trib- 
unes that  they  are  shortly  to  expect  the  Gauls."  But  the 
tribunes  made  a  mock  and  sport  with  the  story,  and  a  little 
after  came  Camillus's  banishment. 

The  Gauls  are  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are  reported  to 
have  been  compelled  by  their  numbers  to  leave  their  coun- 
try, which  was  insufficient  to  sustain  them  all,  and  to  have 
gone  in  search  of  other  homes.  And  being,  many  thousands 
of  them,  young  men  and  able  to  bear  arms,  and  carrying 
with  them  a  still  greater  number  of  women  and  young 
children,  some  of  tliem,  passing  the  Riphsean  mountains, 
fell  upon  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  farthest  parts  of  Europe ;  others,  seating  themselves 
between  the  Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  Alps,  lived  there 
a  considerable  time,  near  to  the  Senones  and  Celtorii ;  but, 
afterwards  tasting  wine  which  was  then  first  brought 
them  out  of  Italy,  they  were  all  so  much  taken  with  the 
liquor,  and  transported  with  the  hitherto  unknown  delight, 
that,  snatching  up  their  arms  and  taking  their  families  along 
with  them,  they  marched  directly  to  the  Alps,  to  find  out 
the  country  which  yielded  such  fruit,  pronouncing  all  others 
barren  and  useless.  He  that  first  brought  wine  among 
them  and  was  the  chief  instigator  of  their  coming  into 
Italy  is  said  to  have  been  one  Aruns,  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of 
noble  extraction,  and  not  of  bad  natural  character,  but  in- 
volved in  the  following  misfortune.  He  was  guardian  to 
an  orphan,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  country,  and  much  ad- 
mired for  his  beauty,  whose  name  was  Lucumo.  From  his 
childhood  he  had  been  bred  up  Avith  iVruns  in  his  family, 
and  when  now  grown  up  did  not  leave  his  house,  profess- 
ing to  wish  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  society.     And  thus 
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for  a  great  while  he  secretly  enjoyed  Aruns's  wife,  corrupt- 
ing her,  and  himself  corrupted  by  her.  But  when  they 
were  both  so  far  gone  in  their  passion  that  they  could 
neither  refrain  their  lust  nor  conceal  it,  the  young  man 
seized  the  woman  and  openlj^  souglit  to  carry  her  away. 
The  husband,  going  to  law,  and  finding  himself  overpowered 
by  the  interest  and  money  of  his  opponent,  left  his  country 
and,  hearing  of  the  state  of  the  Gauls,  went  to  them,  and 
was  the  conductor  of  their  expedition  into  Italy. 

At  their  first  coming  they  at  once  possessed  themselves 
of  all  that  country  which  anciently  the  Tuscans  inhabited, 
reaching  from  the  Alps  to  both  the  seas,  as  the  names  them- 
selves testify ;  for  the  North  or  Adriatic  Sea  is  named 
from  the  Tuscan  city  Adria,  and  that  to  the  south  the 
Tuscan  Sea  simply.  The  whole  country  is  rich  in  fruit- 
trees,  has  excellent  pasture,  and  is  well  watered  with  rivers. 
It  had  eighteen  large  and  beautiful  cities,  well  provided 
with  all  the  means  for  industry  and  wealth,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  life.  The  Gauls  cast  out  the 
Tuscans,  and  seated  themselves  in  them.  But  this  was 
long  before. 

The  Gauls  at  this  time  were  besieging  Clusium,  a  Tus- 
can city.  The  Clusinians  sent  to  the  Romans  for  succor, 
desiring  them  to  interpose  with  the  barbarians  by  letters 
and  ambassadors.  There  were  sent  three  of  the  family  of 
the  Fabii,  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction  in  the  city. 
The  Gauls  received  them  courteously,  from  respect  to  the 
name  of  Rome,  and,  giving  over  the  assault  which  was  then 
making  upon  the  walls,  came  to  conference  with  them ; 
when  the  ambassadors  asking  what  injury  they  had  received 
of  the  Clusinians  that  they  thus  invaded  their  city,  Brennus, 
king  of  the  Gauls,  laughed  and  made  answer  :  "  The  Clu- 
sinians do  us  injury,  in  that,  being  able  only  to  till  a  small 
parcel  of  ground,  they  must  needs  possess  a  great  territory, 
and  will  not  yield  any  part  to  us  who  are  strangers,  many 
in  number,  and  poor.  In  the  same  nature,  O  Romans,  for- 
merly the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and  Ardeates,  and  now  lately 
the  Veientines  and  Capenates,  and  many  of  the  Faliscans 
and  Volscians,  did  you  injury  ;  upon  whom  ye  make  war  if 
they  do  not  yield  you  part  of  what  they  possess,  make 
slaves  of  them,  waste  and  spoil  their  country,  and  ruin 
their  cities  ;  neither  in  so  doing  are  cruel  or  unjust,  but  fol- 
low that  most  ancient  of  all  laws,  which  gives  the  posses- 
sions of  the  feeble  to  the  strong ;  which  begins  with  God 
and  ends  in  the  beasts ;  since  all  these,  by  nature,  seek  the 
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stroiigor  to  hnvo  a(lv;uila|;(3  over  the  weaker.  Cease,  there- 
fore, to  ]Mty  llje  Clusiiiians  Avliom  we  besiege,  lest  ye  teach 
the  (iaiils  to  be  kind  and  eompassionate  to  those  that  aro 
oppressed  by  you."  IJy  this  answer  the  lloniaiis,  perceiv- 
ing tliat  IJrennus  was  not  to  be  treated  witli,  went  into 
Chisiuni,  and  encouraged  and  stiri'ed  up  tiie  inliabitants  to 
make  a  sally  with  them  upon  the  bar))arians,  ^^■llich  they 
did  either  to  try  their  strength  or  to  show  their  own.  The 
sally  being  made,  and  the  fight  growing  hot  about  the 
walls,  one  of  the  Fabii,  Quintus  Ambustus,  being  well 
mounted,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  made  full  against 
a  Gaul,  a  man  of  huge  bulk  and  stature,  whom  he  saw  rid- 
ing out  at  Ji  distance  from  the  rest.  At  the  first  he  was 
not  recognized,  through  the  quickness  of  the  conflict  and 
the  glittering  of  his  armor,  that  precluded  any  view  of 
him ;  but  when  he  had  overthrown  the  Gaul,  and  was  go- 
ing to  gather  the  spoils,  ]>rennus  knew  him  ;  and,  invoking 
the  gods  to  be  witnesses,  that,  contrary  to  the  known  and 
common  law  of  nations,  which  is  holily  observed  by  all  man- 
kind, he  who  had  come  as  an  ambassador  liad  now  engaged 
in  hostility  against  him,  he  drew  off  his  men,  and  bidding 
Clusium  farewell,  led  his  army  directly  to  Rome.  But  not 
wishing  that  it  should  look  as  if  they  took  advantage  of 
that  injury,  and  were  ready  to  embrace  any  occasion  of 
quarrel,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  man  in  punish- 
ment, and  in  the  mean  time  marched  leisurely  on. 

The  senate  being  met  at  Rome,  among  many  others  that 
spoke  against  the  Fabii,  the  priests  called  fecials  were  the 
most  decided,  who,  on  the  religious  ground,  urged  the  sen- 
ate that  they  should  lay  the  whole  guilt  and  penalty  of  the 
fact  upon  him  that  committed  it,  and  so  exonerate  the  rest. 
These  fecials  Numa  Pompilius,  the  mildest  and  justest  of 
kings,  constituted  guardians  of  peace,  and  the  judges  and 
determiners  of  all  causes  by  which  war  may  justifiably  be 
made.  The  senate  referring  the  whole  matter  to  the  people, 
and  the  priests  there,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  pleading 
against  Fabius,  the  multitude,  however,  so  little  regarded 
their  authority,  that  in  scorn  and  contempt  of  it  they  chose 
Fabius  and  the  rest  of  his  brothers  military  tribunes. 
The  Gauls,  on  hearing  this,  in  great  rage  threw  aside  every 
delay,  and  hastened  on  with  all  the  speed  they  could  make. 
The  places  through  Avhich  they  marched,  terrified  with  their 
numbers  and  the  splendor  of  their  preparations  for  war, 
and  in  alarm  at  their  violence  and  fierceness,  began  to  give 
up  their  territories  as  already  lost,  with  little  doubt  but 
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their  cities  would  quickly  follow ;  contrary,  however,  to 
expectation,  they  did  no  injury  as  they  passed,  nor  took 
anything  from  tlie  fields  ;  and,  as  they  went  by  any  city, 
cried  out  that  they  were  going  to  Rome  ;  that  tlie  Romans 
only  were  tlieir  enemies,  and  that  they  took  all  others  for 
tlieir  friends. 

Wliilst  the  barbarians  were  thus  hastening  with  all  speed, 
the  military  tribunes  brought  the  Romans  into  the  field  to 
be  ready  to  engage  them,  being  not  inferior  to  the  Gauls  in 
number  (for  they  were  no  less  than  forty  thousand  foot), 
but  most  of  them  raw  soldiers,  and  such  as  had  never  han- 
dled a  weapon  before.  Besides,  they  had  wholly  neglected 
all  religious  usages,  had  not  obtained  favorable  sacrifices, 
nor  made  inquiries  of  the  prophets,  natural  in  danger  and 
before  battle.  No  less  did  the  multitude  of  commanders 
distract  and  confound  their  proceedings  ;  frequently  before, 
upon  less  occasions,  they  had  chosen  a  single  leader,  with 
the  title  of  dictator,  being  sensible  of  what  great  impor- 
tance it  is  in  critical  times  to  have  the  soldiers  united  under 
one  general  with  the  entire  and  absolute  control  placed  in  his 
hands.  Add  to  all,  the  remembrance  of  Camillus's  treat- 
ment, which  made  it  now  seem  a  dangerous  thing  for 
officers  to  command  without  humoring  their  soldiers.  In 
this  condition  they  left  the  city,  and  encamped  by  the  river 
Allia,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and  not  far  from  the 
place  where  it  falls  into  the  Tiber ;  and  here  the  Gauls  came 
upon  them,  and,  after  a  disgraceful  resistance,  devoid  of 
order  and  discipline,  they  were  miserably  defeated.  The 
left  wing  was  immediately  driven  into  the  river,  and  there 
destroyed ;  the  right  had  less  damage  by  declining  the 
shock,  and  from  the  low  grounds  getting  to  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  from  whence  most  of  them  afterwards  dropped  into 
the  city ;  the  rest,  as  many  as  escaped,  the  enemy  being 
weary  of  the  slaughter,  stole  by  night  to  Veii,  giving  up 
Rome  and  all  that  was  in  it  for  lost. 

This  battle  was  fought  about  the  summer  solstice,  the 
moon  being  at  full,  the  very  same  day  in  which  the  sad 
disaster  of  the  Fabii  had  happened,  when  three  hundred  of 
that  name  were  at  one  time  cut  off  by  the  Tuscans.  But 
from  this  second  loss  and  defeat  the  day  got  the  name  of 
Alliensis  from  the  river  Allia,  and  still  retains  it.  The 
question  of  unlucky  days,  whether  we  should  consider  any 
to  be  so,  and  whether  Heraclitus  did  well  in  upbraiding 
Hesiod  for  distinguishing  them  into  fortunate  and  unfort- 
unate, as  ignorant  that  the  nature   of  every  day  is  the 
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snmo,  I  Imvo  oxamincd  in  niiotlirr  ]il;ico;  but  upon  (xicMsion 
of  the  present  sul)jt3(;t,  I  think  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  ainiex 
a  few  examples  rehitin<^  to  this  inattcn*.  On  the  fifth  of 
their  montli  Hippodromins,  wliieh  eorresj)()n(ls  to  tlio 
.Athenian  llecatomha'on,  the;  Ikeotians  gained  two  signal 
vietories,  the  one  at  Leuctra,  tlie  otlier  at  Ceressus,  about 
three  hundred  years  before,  wlien  they  overeame  Lat- 
tamyas  and  the  Thessalians,  both  wliieh  asserted  the  liberty 
of  Greece.  Again,  on  the  sixth  of  Hoodromion,  the  Per- 
sians were  worsted  by  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  ;  on  the  third, 
at  PlatcCa,  as  also  at  Mycale  ;  on  the  twenty-fifth,  at  Arl)ela. 
The  Athenians,  about  the  full  moon  in  Boedromion,  gained 
their  sea-victory  at  Naxos  under  the  conduct  of  Chal)rias; 
on  the  twentieth,  at  Salamis,  as  we  have  shown  in  our 
treatise  on  Days.  Thargelion  was  a  very  unfortunate 
month  to  the  barbarians,  for  in  it  Alexander  overcame  Da- 
rius's  generals  on  the  Granicus ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  on 
the  twenty-fourth,  were  beaten  by  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  on 
which  same  day  and  month  Troy  seems  to  have  been  taken, 
as  Ephorus,  Callisthenes,  Damastes,  and  Phylarchus  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  month  Metagitnion,  which  in  Boeotia 
is  called  Panemus,  was  not  very  lucky  to  the  Greeks ;  for 
on  its  seventh  day  they  were  defeated  by  Antipater,  at  the 
battle  in  Cranon,  and  utterly  ruined ;  and  before,  at  Chge- 
ronea,  were  defeated  by  Philip;  and  on  the  very  same  day, 
same  month,  and  same  year,  those  that  went  with  Archida- 
mus  into  Italy  were  there  cut  off  by  the  barbarians.  The  Car- 
thaginians also  observe  the  twentj^-first  of  the  same  month, 
as  bringing  with  it  the  largest  number  and  the  severest  of 
their  losses.  I  am  not  ignorant  that,  about  the  Feast  of 
Mysteries,  Thebes  was  destroyed  the  second  time  by  Alex- 
ander ;  and  after  that,  upon  the  very  twentieth  of  Boedro- 
mion, on  which  day  they  lead  forth  the  mystic  lacchus,  the 
Athenians  received  a  garrison  of  the  Macedonians,  On  the 
selfsame  day  the  Romans  lost  their  army  under  Csepio  by 
the  Cimbrians,  and  in  a  subsequent  year,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Lucullus,  overcame  the  Armenians  and  Tigranes. 
King  Attains  and  Pompey  died  both  on  their  birthdays. 
One  could  reckon  up  several  that  have  had  variety  of  fort- 
une on  the  same  day.  This  day,  meantime,  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  ones  to  the  Romans,  and  for  its  sake  two 
others  in  every  month  ;  fear  and  superstition,  as  the  custom 
of  it  is,  more  and  more  prevailing.  But  I  have  discussed 
this  more  accurately  in  my  Roman  Questions. 

And  now,  after  the  battle,  had  the  Gauls  immediately 
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pursued  those  that  fled,  there  had  been  no  remedy  but  Rome 
must  have  wholly  been  ruined,  and  those  who  remained  in  it 
utterly  destroyed ;  such  was  the  terror  that  those  who  es- 
caped the  battle  brought  with  them  into  the  city,  and  with 
such  distraction  and  confusion  were  themselves  in  turn  in- 
fected. But  the  Gauls,  not  imagining  their  victory  to  be  so 
considerable,  and  overtaken  with  the  present  joy,  fell  to 
feasting  and  dividing  the  spoil,  by  which  means  they  gave 
leisure  to  those  who  were  for  leaving  the  city  to  make  their 
escape,  and  to  those  that  remained,  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
pare for  their  coming.  For  they  who  resolved  to  stay  at 
Rome,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  city,  betook  themselves 
to  the  Capitol,  which  they  fortified  with  the  help  of  missiles 
and  new  works.  One  of  their  principal  cares  was  of  their 
holy  things,  most  of  which  they  conveyed  into  the  Capitol. 
But  the  consecrated  fire  the  vestal  virgins  took,  and  fled 
with  it,  as  likewise  their  other  sacred  things.  Some  write 
that  they  have  nothing  in  their  charge  but  the  ever-living 
fire  which  Numa  had  ordained  to  be  worshipped  as  the 
principle  of  all  things ;  for  fire  is  the  most  active  thing  in 
nature,  and  all  production  is  either  motion,  or  attended 
with  motion  ;  all  the  other  parts  of  matter,  so  long  as  they 
are  without  warmth,  lie  sluggish  and  dead,  and  require  the 
accession  of  a  sort  of  soul  or  vitality  in  the  principle  of 
heat ;  and  upon  that  accession,  in  whatever  way,  immedi- 
ately receive  a  capacity  either  of  acting  or  being  acted 
upon.  And  thus  Nunia,  a  man  curious  in  such  things,  and 
whose  wisdom  made  it  thought  that  he  conversed  with  the 
Muses,  consecrated  fire,  and  ordained  it  to  be  kept  ever 
burning,  as  an  image  of  that  eternal  power  which  orders  and 
actuates  all  things.  Others  say  that  this  fire  was  kept  burn- 
ing in  front  of  the  holy  things,  as  in  Greece,  for  purification, 
and  that  there  were  other  things  hid  in  the  most  secret  part 
of  the  temple,  which  were  kept  from  the  view  of  all,  except 
those  virgins  whom  they  call  vestals.  The  most  common 
opinion  was,  that  the  image  of  Pallas,  brought  into  Italy  by 
JEneas,  was  laid  up  there;  others  say  that  the  Samothracian 
images  lay  there,  telling  a  story  how  that  Dardanus  carried 
them  to  Troy,  and,  when  he  had  built  the  city,  celebrated 
those  rites,  and  dedicated  those  images  there ;  that  after 
Troy  was  taken,  ^neas  stole  them  away,  and  kept  them  till 
his  coming  into  Italy.  But  they  who  profess  to  know  more 
of  the  matter  affirm  that  there  are  two  barrels,  not  of  any 
great  size,  one  of  which  stands  open  and  has  nothing  in  it, 
the  other  full  and  sealed  up;  but  that  neither  of  them  may 
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he  seen  but  by  tho  most  holy  virgins.  Others  tliink  that 
they  who  say  this  are  misled  by  tho  fact  that  tho  virgins 
put  most  of  their  holy  thinj^s  into  two  barrels  at  this  time 
of  the  (iaulish  invasion,  and  hid  them  underground  in  tho 
temple  of  C^uirinus;  and  that  from  hence  that  place  to  this 
day  bears  the  name  of  J>arrels. 

However  it  be,  taking  the  most  precious  and  importjint 
things  they  had,  they  lied  away  with  them,  shaping  their 
course  along  the  river-side,  where  Lucius  Alljinius,  a  simple 
citizen  of  Rome,  who  among  others  Avas  making  his  escape, 
overtook  them,  having  his  wife,  children,  and  goods  in  a 
cart ;  and,  seeing  the  virgins  dragging  along  in  their  arms 
the  holy  things  of  the  gods,  in  a  helpless  and  weary  condi- 
tion, he  caused  his  wile  and  children  to  get  down,  and,  tak- 
ing out  his  goods,  put  the  virgins  in  the  cart,  that  they  might 
make  their  escape  to  some  of  the  Greek  cities.  This  de- 
vout act  of  Albinius,  and  the  respect  he  showed  thus  signally 
to  the  gods  at  a  time  of  such  extremity,  deserved  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  But  the  priests  that  belonged  to 
other  gods,  and  the  most  elderly  of  the  senators,  men  who 
had  been  consuls  and  had  enjoyed  triumphs,  could  not  en- 
dure to  leave  the  city ;  but,  putting  on  their  sacred  and  splen- 
did robes,  Fabius  the  liigh-i^riest  performing  the  ofi&ce,  they 
made  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and,  devoting  themselves, 
as  it  were,  for  their  country,  sate  themselves  down  in  their 
ivory  chairs  in  the  forum,  and  in  that  posture  expected  the 
event. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  appeared  with 
his  army  at  the  city,  and,  finding  the  gates  wide  open  and 
no  guards  upon  the  walls,  first  began  to  suspect  it  was 
some  design  or  stratagem,  never  dreaming  that  the  Romans 
were  in  so  desperate  a  condition.  But  when  he  found  it  to 
be  so  indeed,  he  entered  at  the  Colline  gate,  and  took 
Rome,  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  year,  or  a  little 
more,  after  it  was  built ;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  supposed 
probable  that  an  exact  chronological  statement  has  been 
preserved  of  events  which  were  themselves  the  cause  of 
chronological  difficulties  about  things  of  later  date;  of  the 
calamity  itself,  however,  and  of  the  fact  of  the  capture, 
some  faint  rumors  seem  to  have  passed  at  the  time  into 
Greece.  Heraclides  Ponticus,  who  lived  not  long  after 
these  times,  in  his  book  upon  the  Soul,  relates  that  a 
certain  report  came  from  the  w^est,  that  an  army,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Hyperboreans,  had  taken  a  Greek  city  called 
Rome,  seated  somewhere  upon  the  great  sea.     But  I  do  not 
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wonder  that  so  fabulous  and  high-flown  an  author  as 
Ileraclides  should  embellish  the  truth  of  the  story  with  ex- 
pressions about  IIyper])oreans  and  the  great  sea.  Aristotle 
the  ])hilos()[)her  ai)pears  to  have  heard  a  correct  statement 
of  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  but  he  calls  its 
deliverer  Lucius ;  v/hereas  C.^amillus's  surname  Avas  not 
Lucius,  but  Marcus.     But  this  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Brenmis,  having  taken  possession  of  Home,  set  a  strong 
guard  about  the  Capitol,  and,  going  himself  down  into  the 
forum,  was  there  struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  men  sitting  in  that  order  and  silence,  observing  that 
they  neither  rose  at  his  coming,  nor  so  much  as  changed 
color  or  countenance,  but  remained  without  fear  or  concern 
leaning  upon  their  staves,  and  sitting  quietly,  looking  at 
each  other.  The  Gauls,  for  a  great  while,  stood  wondering 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  siglit,  not  daring  to  approach  or 
touch  them,  taking  them  for  an  assembly  of  superior 
beings.  But  when  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  drew  near  to 
Marcus  Papirius,  and,  putting  forth  his  hand,  gently 
touched  his  chin  and  stroked  his  long  beard,  Papirius  with 
his  staff  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  head ;  upon  which 
the  barbarian  drew  his  sword  and  slew  him.  This  was 
the  introduction  to  the  slaughter ;  for  the  rest,  following 
his  example,  set  upon  them  all  and  killed  them,  and  de- 
spatched all  others  that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  so  went  on 
to  the  sacking  and  pillaging  the  houses,  which  they  con- 
tinued for  many  days  ensuing.  Afterwards,  they  burnt 
them  down  to  the  ground  and  demolished  them,  being  in- 
censed at  those  who  kept  the  Capitol,  because  they  would 
not  yield  to  summons  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  assailed, 
had  repelled  them,  with  some  loss,  from  their  defences. 
This  provoked  them  to  ruin  the  whole  city,  and  to  put  to 
the  sword  all  that  came  to  their  hands,  young  and  old, 
men,  women,  and  children. 

And  now,  the  siege  of  the  Capitol  having  lasted  a  good 
while,  the  Gauls  began  to  be  in  want  of  provision ;  and 
dividing  their  forces,  part  of  them  stayed  with  their 
king  at  the  siege,  the  rest  went  to  forage  the  country, 
ravaging  the  towns  and  villages  where  they  came,  but  not 
all  together  in  a  body,  but  in  different  squadrons  and 
parties  ;  and  to  such  a  confidence  had  success  raised  them, 
that  they  carelessly  rambled  about  without  the  least  fear 
or  apprehension  of  danger.  But  the  greatest  and  best  or- 
dered body  of  their  forces  went  to  the  city  of  Ardea,  where 
Camillus  then  sojourned,  having,  ever  since  his  leaving 
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]^)lno,  scMHU'sltn-ed  liiinself  from  all  l)iisiiioss,  and  taken  to 
a  private  life;  but  now  he  ])egan  to  rouse  up  himself,  and 
consider  not  how  to  avoid  or  escape  the  eiKMny,  l)ut  to  find 
out  an  ()[)p()rtunity  to  be  reven<;ed  ui)on  tluMu.  And 
pereeivin*;  that  the  Ardeatinns  wanted  not  men,  but  i-atlier 
enter[)rise,  thi-()U<4h  the  inexpericnice  and  timidity  of  tin  ir 
ofticers,  he  began  to  speak  with  the  young  UKiii,  first  to  the 
ett'ect  that  they  ought  not  to  ascribe  the  misfortune  of  the 
Komans  to  the  courage  of  their  enemy,  nor  attribute  the 
losses  they  sustained  by  rash  counsel  to  the  conduct  of 
men  who  had  no  title  to  victory ;  the  event  had  been  oidy 
an  evidence  of  ilie  power  of  fortune ;  that  it  was  a  brave 
thing  even  with  danger  to  repel  a  foreign  and  barl>arous 
mvacler  whose  end  m  conquering  was,  like  fire,  to  lay 
waste  and  destroy,  but  if  they  would  be  courageous  and 
resolute  he  was  ready  to  put  an  opportunity  into  their 
hands  to  gain  a  victory,  without  hazard  at  all.  When  he 
found  the  young  men  embraced  the  thing,  he  went  to  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  the  city,  and,  having  persuaded 
them  also,  he  mustered  all  that  could  bear  arms,  and  drew 
them  up  within  the  walls,  that  they  might  not  be  perceived 
by  the  enemy,  who  was  near ;  who,  having  scoured  the 
country,  and  now  returned  heavy-laden  with  booty,  lay 
encamped  in  the  plains  in  a  careless  and  negligent  posture, 
so  that,  with  the  night  ensuing  upon  debauch  and  drunken- 
ness, silence  prevailed  through  all  the  camp.  When  Camil- 
lus  learned  this  from  his  scouts,  he  drew  out  the  Ardea- 
tians,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  passing  in  silence  over 
the  ground  that  lay  between,  came  up  to  their  works,  and, 
commanding  his  trumpets  to  sound  and  his  men  to  shout 
and  halloo,  he  struck  terror  into  them  from  all  quarters ; 
while  drunkenness  impeded,  and  sleep  retarded  their 
movements.  A  few,  whom  fear  had  sobered,  getting  into 
some  order,  for  a  while  resisted ;  and  so  died  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
buried  in  wine  and  sleep,  were  surprised  without  their 
arms,  and  despatched  ;  and  as  many  of  them  as  by  the 
advantage  of  the  night  got  out  of  the  camp  were  the  next 
day  found  scattered  abroad  and  wandering  in  the  fields, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  horse  that  pursued  them. 

The  fame  of  tins  action  soon  flew  through  the  neighbor- 
ing cities,  and  stirred  up  the  young  men  from  various 
quarters  to  come  and  join  themselves  with  him.  But  none 
were  so  much  concerned  as  those  Romans  who  escaped  in 
the  battle  of  Allia,  and  were  now  at  Yeii,  thus  lamenting 
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with  themselves,  "O  heavens,  what  a  commander  has 
Providence  bereaved  Rome  of,  to  lionor  Ardea  witli  his 
actions  !  And  that  city,  wliich  brought  forth  and  nursed  so 
great  a  man,  is  lost  and  gone,  and  we,  destitute  of  a  leader 
and  shut  u^)  within  strange  walls,  sit  idle,  and  see  Italy 
ruined  before  our  eyes.  Come,  let  us  send  to  the  Ardea- 
tians  to  have  back  our  general,  or  else,  with  weapons  in 
our  hands,  let  us  go  thither  to  him  ;  for  he  is  no  longer  a 
banished  man,  nor  we  citizens,  having  no  country  but  what 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy."  To  this  they  all  agreed, 
and  sent  to  Camillus  to  desire  him  to  take  the  command  ; 
but  he  answered,  that  he  would  not,  until  they  that  were 
in  the  Capitol  should  legally  appoint  him  ;  for  he  esteemed 
them,  as  long  as  they  were  in  being,  to  be  his  country ; 
that  if  they  should  command  him  he  would  readily  obey  ; 
but  against  their  consent  he  would  intermeddle  with  noth- 
ing. When  this  answer  was  returned,  they  admired  the 
modesty  and  temper  of  Camillus  ;  but  they  could  not  tell 
how  to  find  a  messenger  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  the 
Capitol,  or  rather,  indeed,  it  seemed  altogether  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  to  the  citadel  whilst  the  enemy  was  in 
full  possession  of  the  city.  But  among  the  young  men 
th^'jre  was  one  Pontius  Cominius,  of  ordinary  birth,  but 
ambitious  of  honor,  who  proffered  himself  to  run  the  hazard, 
and  took  no  letters  with  him  to  those  in  the  Capitol,  lest, 
if  he  were  intercepted,  the  enemy  might  learn  the  inten- 
tions of  Camillus ;  but,  putting  on  a  poor  dress  and  carry- 
ing corks  under  it,  he  boldly  travelled  the  greatest  part  of 
the  way  by  day,  and  came  to  the  city  when  it  was  dark  ; 
the  bridge  he  could  not  pass,  as  it  was  guarded  by  the 
barbarians  ;  so  that  taking  his  clothes,  which  were  neither 
many  nor  heavy,  and  binding  them  about  his  head,  he  laid 
his  body  upon  the  corks,  and  swimming  with  them,  got 
over  to  the  city.  And  avoiding:  those  quarters  where  he 
perceived  the  enemy  was  awake,  which  he  guessed  at  by 
the  lights  and  noise,  he  went  to  the  Carmental  gate,  where 
there  was  greatest  silence,  and  where  the  hill  of  the  Capi- 
tol is  steepest,  and  rises  with  craggy  and  broken  rock. 
By  this  way  he  got  up,  though  with  much  difficulty,  by  the 
hollow  of  the  cliff,  and  presented  himself  to  the  guards, 
saluting  them,  and  telling  them  his  name ;  he  was  taken 
in,  and  carried  to  the  commanders.  And  a  senate  being 
immediately  called,  he  related  to  them  in  order  the  victory 
of  Camillus,  which  they  had  not  heard  of  before,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  soldiers,  urging  them  to  confirm  Camil- 
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his  in  tlui  (loniinaiHl,  Jis  on  liini  iilonc  all  llu^ir  fcllow-oonntry. 
nuMi  outsider  tlie  city  would  rely.  Having  iK^anl  and  con- 
sul tod  of  the  matter,  the  senate  (leclanMl  ('aniillus  dictator, 
and  sent  ])ack  Pontius  the  same  way  that  he  came,  who, 
with  the  same  success  lis  before,  ^ot  through  the  encuiiy 
without  beinj]^  discovered,  and  delivered  to  the  Uomans 
outside  the  decision  of  the  senate,  who  joyfully  received  it. 
Camillus,  on  his  arrivid,  found  twenty  thousand  of  them 
ready  in  arms  ;  with  which  forces,  and  those  confederates 
he  brought  along  with  him,  he  prepared  to  set  upon  the 
enemy. 

But  at  Rome  some  of  the  barbarians,  passing  by  chance 
near  the  place  at  which  Pontius  by  night  luid  got  into  the 
Capitol,  spied  in  several  places  marks  of  feet  and  hands, 
where  he  had  laid  hold  and  clambered,  and  places  where 
the  plants  that  grew  to  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  off,  and 
the  earth  had  slipped,  and  went  accordingly  and  reported 
it  to  the  king,  who,  coming  in  person,  and  viewing  it,  for 
the  present  said  nothing,  but  in  the  evening,  picking  out 
such  of  the  Gauls  as  were  nimblest  of  body,  and  by  living 
in  the  mountains  were  accustomed  to  climb,  he  said  to 
them,  "The  enemy  themselves  have  shown  us  a  way  how 
to  come  at  them,  which  we  knew  not  of  before,  and  have 
taught  us  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  and  impossible  but  that 
men  may  overcome  it.  It  would  be  a  great  shame,  having 
begun  well,  to  fail  in  the  end,  and  to  give  up  a  place  as 
impregnable,  when  the  enemy  himself  lets  us  see  the  way 
by  which  it  may  be  taken ;  for  where  it  was  easy  for  one 
man  to  get  up,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  many,  one  after 
another ;  nay,  when  many  shall  undertake  it,  they  will  be 
aid  and  strength  to  each  other.  Rewards  and  honors  shall 
be  bestowed  on  every  man  as  he  shall  acquit  himself." 

When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  the  Gauls  cheerfully 
undertook  to  perfoim  it,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  a  good 
party  of  them  together,  with  great  silence,  began  to  climb 
the  rock,  clinging  to  the  precipitous  and  difficult  ascent, 
which  yet  upon  trial  offered  a  way  to  them,  and  proved 
less  difficult  than  they  had  expected.  So  that  the  foremost 
of  them  having  gained  the  top  of  all,  and  put  themselves 
into  order,  they  all  but  surprised  the  outworks,  and  mas- 
tered the  watch,  who  were  fast  asleep ;  for  neither  man  nor 
dog  perceived  their  coming.  But  there  were  sacred  geese 
kept  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  at  other  times  were 
plentifully  fed,  but  now,  by  reason  that  corn  and  other 
provisions  were  grown  scarce  for  all,  were  but  in  a  poor 
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condition.  Tlie  creature  is  by  nature  of  quick  sense,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  least  noise,  so  that  these,  being  more- 
over watchful  through  hunger,  and  restless,  immediately 
discovered  the  coming  of  the  Gauls,  and,  running  up  and 
down  with  their  noise  and  cackling,  they  raised  the  whole 
camp,  while  the  barbarians  on  the  other  side,  perceiving 
themselves  discovered,  no  longer  endeavored  to  conceal 
their  attempt,  but  with  shouting  and  violence  advanced  to 
the  assault.  The  Romans,  every  one  in  haste  snatching  up 
the  next  weapon  that  came  to  hand,  did  what  they  could 
on  the  sudden  occasion.  Manlius,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  of  strong  body  and  great  spirit,  was  the  first  that 
made  head  against  them,  and,  engaging  with  two  of  the 
enemy  at  once,  with  his  sword  cut  oft'  the  right  arm  of  one 
just  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  blade  to  strike,  and,  running 
his  target  full  in  the  face  of  the  other,  tumbled  him  head- 
long down  the  steep  rock ;  then  mounting  the  rampart, 
and  there  standing  with  others  that  came  running  to  his 
assistance,  drove  down  the  rest  of  them,  who,  indeed,  to 
begin,  had  not  been  many,  and  did  nothing  worthy  of  so 
bold  an  attempt.  The  Romans,  having  thus  escaped  this 
danger,  early  in  the  morning  took  the  captain  of  the  watch 
and  flung  him  down  the  rock  upon  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  Manlius  for  his  victory  voted  a  reward, 
intended  more  for  honor  than  advantage,  bringing  him, 
each  man  of  them  as  much  as  he  received  for  his  daily 
allowance,  which  was  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  one  eighth 
of  a  pint  of  wine. 

Henceforward,  the  affairs  of  the  Gauls  were  daily  in  a 
worse  and  worse  condition  ;  they  wanted  provisions,  being 
withheld  from  foraging  through  fear  of  Camillus,  and  sick- 
ness also  was  amongst  them,  occasioned  by  the  number  of 
carcasses  that  lay  in  heaps  unburied.  Being  lodged  among 
the  ruins,  the  ashes,  which  were  very  deep,  blown  about  by 
the  winds  and  combining  with  the  sultry  heats,  breathed 
up,  so  to  say,  a  dry  and  searching  air,  the  inhalation  of 
which  was  destructive  to  their  health.  But  the  chief  cause 
was  the  change  from  their  natural  climate,  coming  as  they 
did  out  of  shady  and  hilly  countries,  abounding  in  means 
of  shelter  from  the  heat,  to  lodge  in  low,  and,  in  the 
autumn  season,  very  unhealthy  ground ;  added  to  which 
was  the  length  and  tediousness  of  the  siege,  as  they  had 
now  sate  seven  months  before  the  Capitol.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  great  destruction  among  them,  and  the  number 
of  the  dead  grew  so  great,  that  the  living  gave  up  burying 
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them.  Neither,  indeed,  were  thinj^s  on  that  account  any 
better  with  th(;  besicjged,  for  famine  increased  upon  tiiem, 
and  (l('sj)()iHh'ncy  with  not  hcarin*^  anylliiiif^  of  Camilhis, 
it  beini;  impossible  to  send  any  one  to  liim,  LIk.'  city  was  so 
fj^uardcMJ  l)y  tlic  baibarians.  Thin<i^s  ])('iii<;-  in  lliis  sad  con- 
dition on  both  sides,  a  motion  of  trcitty  was  made  at  lirst 
by  some  of  tiie  ontposts,  as  they  h}4)])ene(l  to  speak  with 
one  another;  which  being  embraced  by  tlie  leading  men, 
Suli)icius,  tribune  of  the  Romans,  came  to  a  parhiy  with 
Jhennus,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Uomans  laying 
down  a  thousand  weight  of  gold,  the  Gauls  upon  the 
receipt  of  it  should  immediately  quit  tlie  city  and  terri- 
tories. The  agreement  being  confirmed  by  oath  on  both 
sides,  and  the  gold  brought  forth,  the  Gauls  used  false 
dealing  in  the  weights,  secretly  at  first,  but  afterwards 
openly  pulled  back  and  disturbed  the  balance ;  at  which 
the  Romans  indignantly  complaining,  Brennus,  in  a  scoff- 
ing and  insulting  manner,  pulled  oil"  his  sword  and  belt, 
and  threw  them  both  into  the  scales  ;  and  when  Sulpicius 
asked  what  that  meant,  "  What  should  it  mean,"  says  he, 
"but  woe  to  the  conquered?"  which  afterwai-ds  became  a 
proverbial  saying.  As  for  the  Romans,  some  were  so 
incensed  that  they  were  for  taking  their  gold  back  again 
and  returning  to  endure  the  siege.  Others  were  for  pass- 
ing by  and  dissembling  a  petty  injury,  and  not  to  account 
that  the  indignity  of  the  thing  lay  in  paying  more  than 
was  due,  since  the  paying  anything  at  all  was  itself  a  dis- 
honor only  submitted  to  as  a  necessity  of  the  times. 

Whilst  this  difference  remained  still  unsettled,  both 
amongst  themselves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  was  at 
the  gates  with  his  army  ;  and  having  learned  what  was  go- 
ing on,  commanded  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  follow 
slowly  after  him  in  good  order,  and  himself  with  the  choicest 
of  his  men  hastening  on,  went  at  once  to  the  Romans  ;  where 
all  giving  way  to  him,  and  receiving  him  as  their  sole 
magistrate,  with  profound  silence  and  order,  he  took  the 
gold  out  of  the  scales,  and  delivered  it  to  his  officers,  and 
commanded  the  Gauls  to  take  their  weights  and  scales  and 
depart ;  saying  that  it  was  customary  with  the  Romans  to 
deliver  their  country  with  iron,  not  with  gold.  And  when 
Brennus  began  to  rage,  and  say  that  he  was  unjustly  dealt 
with  in  such  a  breach  of  contract,  Camillus  answered  that 
it  was  never  legally  made,  and  the  agreement  of  no  force 
or  obligation ;  for  that  himself  being  declared  dictator,  and 
there  being  no  other  magistrate  by  law,  the  engagement 
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had  been  made  with  men  who  had  no  power  to  enter  into 
it;  but  now  they  might  say  anything  they  had  to  urge,  for 
he  was  come  with  full  power  by  law  to  grant  pardon  to 
such  as  should  ask  it,  or  inflict  punishment  on  the  guilty,  if 
they  did  not  repent.  At  this,  lirennus  broke  into  violent 
anger,  and  an  inn uediate  quarrel  ensued ;  both  sides  drew 
their  swords  and  attacked,  but  in  confusion,  as  could  not 
be  otherwise  amongst  houses,  and  in  narrow  lanes  and 
places  where  it  was  impossible  to  form  in  any  order.  But 
Brennus,  presently  recollecting  himself,  called  off  his  men, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  only,  brought  them  to  their 
camp ;  and  rising  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces,  left  the 
city,  and,  advancing  about  eight  miles,  encamped  upon  the 
way  to  Gabii.  As  soon  as  day  appeiired,  Camilius  came  up 
with  him,  splendidly  armed  himself,  and  his  soldiers  full 
of  courage  and  confidence  ;  and  there  engaging  with  him  in 
a  sharp  conflict,  which  lasted  a  long  while,  overthrew  his 
army  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  their  camp.  Of  those 
that  fled,  some  were  presently  cut  off  by  the  pursuers ; 
others,  and  these  were  the  greatest  number,  dispersed 
hither  and  thither,  and  were  despatched  by  the  people 
that  came  sallying  out  from  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages. 

Thus  Rome  was  strangely  taken,  and  more  strangely  re- 
covered, having  been  seven  whole  months  in  the  possession 
of  the  barbarians,  who  entered  her  a  little  after  the  Ides  of 
July,  and  were  driven  out  about  the  Ides  of  February  fol- 
lowing. Camilius  triumphed,  as  he  deserved,  having 
saved  his  country  that  was  lost,  and  brought  the  city,  so 
to  say,  back  again  to  itself.  For  those  that  had  fled  abroad, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  accompanied  him 
as  he  rode  in ;  and  those  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  were  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  perishing 
with  hunger,  went  out  to  meet  him,  embracing  each  other 
as  they  met,  and  weeping  for  joy,  and,  through  the  excess 
of  the  present  pleasure,  scarce  believing  in  its  truth.  And 
when  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods  appeared  bear- 
ing the  sacred  things,  which  in  their  flight  they  had  either 
hid  on  tlie  spot,  or  conveyed  away  with  them,  and  now 
openly  showed  in  safety,  the  citizens  who  saw  the  blessed 
sight  felt  as  if  with  these  the  gods  themselves  were  again 
returned  unto  Rome.  After  Camilius  had  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  and  purified  the  city  according  to  the  directions  of 
those  properly  instructed,  he  restored  the  existing  temples, 
and  erected  a  new  one  to  Rumour,  or  Voice,  Informing  him- 
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self  of  the  spot  in  wliioli  tliiit  vo'kjo  from  heaven  camo  by 
night  to  Marcus  Cicdicius,  foretelling  the  coming  of  the 
barharlan  army. 

It  was  a  matter  of  dilTiculty,  and  a  hard  task,  amidst  so 
nnicli  rubbish,  to  discover  and  re-determine  the  consecrated 
places  ;  but  by  the  zeal  of  Camillus,  and  the  incessant  labor 
of  the  priests,  it  was  at  last  accom[)lished.  J>ut  when  it 
came  also  to  rebuilding  the  city,  which  was  wholly  demol- 
ished, despondency  seized  the  nniltitude,  and  a  backward- 
ness  to  engage  in  a  work  for  which  they  had  no  materials; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  they  rather  needed  relief  and  repose 
from  their  past  labors,  than  any  new  demands  upon  their 
exhausted  strength  and  impaired  fortunes.  Thus  insensi- 
bly they  turned  their  thoughts  again  towards  Veii,  a  city 
ready-built  and  well-provided,  and  gave  an  opening  to  the 
arts  of  flatterers  eager  to  gratify  their  desires,  and  lent 
their  ears  to  seditious  language  flung  out  against  Camillus; 
as  that,  out  of  ambition  and  self-glory,  he  withheld  them 
from  a  city  fit  to  receive  them,  forcing  them  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  ruins,  and  to  re-erect  a  pile  of  burnt  rubbish,  that 
he  might  be  esteemed  not  the  chief  magistrate  only  and 
general  of  Rome,  but,  to  the  exclusion  of  Romulus,  its 
founder  also.  The  senate,  therefore,  fearing  a  sedition, 
would  not  suffer  Camillus,  though  desirous,  to  lay  down 
his  authority  within  the  year,  though  no  dictator  had  ever 
held  it  above  six  months. 

They  themselves,  meantime,  used  their  best  endeavors, 
by  kind  persuasions  and  familiar  addresses,  to  encourage 
and  appease  the  people,  showing  them  the  shrines  and 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  calling  to  their  remembrance  the 
sacred  spots  and  holy  places  which  Romulus  and  Numa  or 
any  other  of  their  kings  had  consecrated  and  left  to  their 
keeping ;  and  among  the  strongest  religious  arguments, 
urged  the  head,  newly  separated  from  the  body,  which 
was  found  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol,  marking 
it  as  a  place  destined  by  fate  to  be  the  head  of  all  Italy ; 
and  the  holy  fire  which  had  just  been  rekindled  again, 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  by  the  vestal  virgins ;  "  What  a 
disgrace  it  would  be  to  them  to  lose  and  extinguish  this, 
leaving  the  city  it  belonged  to,  to  be  either  inhabited  by 
strangers  and  new-comers,  or  left  a  wild  pasture  for  cattle 
to  graze  on  ?  "  Such  reasons  as  these,  urged  with  complaint 
and  expostulation,  sometimes  in  private  upon  individuals, 
and  sometimes  in  their  public  assemblies,  were  met,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  laments  and  protestations  of  distress  and 
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helplessness ;  entreaties  that,  reunited  as  they  just  were, 
after  a  sort  of  shipwreck,  naked  and  destitute,  they  would 
not  constrain  them  to  patch  up  the  pieces  of  a  ruined  and 
shattered  city,  when  they  had  another  at  hand  ready-built 
and  preparecl. 

Camillus  thought  good  to  refer  it  to  general  deliberation, 
and  himself  spoke  largely  and  earnestly  in  behalf  of  his 
country,  as  also  many  others.  At  last,  calling  to  Lucius 
Lucretius,  whose  place  it  was  to  speak  first,  he  commanded 
him  to  give  his  sentence,  and  the  rest  as  they  followed,  in 
order.  Silence  being  made,  and  Lucretius  just  about  to 
begin,  by  chance  a  centurion  passing  by  outside  with  his 
company  of  the  day-guard  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  to 
the  ensign-bearer  to  halt  and  fix  his  standard,  for  this  was 
the  best  place  to  stay  in.  This  voice,  coming  in  that  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  at  that  crisis  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
for  the  future,  was  taken  as  a  direction  what  was  to  be 
done ;  so  that  Lucretius,  assuming  an  attitude  of  devotion, 
gave  sentence  in  concurrence  with  the  gods,  as  he  said,  as 
likewise  did  all  that  followed.  Even  among  the  common 
people  it  created  a  wonderful  change  of  feeling ;  every  one 
now  cheered  and  encouraged  his  neighbor,  and  set  himself 
to  the  work,  proceeding  in  it,  however,  not  by  any  regular 
lines  or  divisions,  but  every  one  pitching  upon  that  plot 
of  ground  which  came  next  to  hand,  or  best  pleased  his 
fancy ;  by  which  haste  and  hurry  in  building,  they  con- 
structed their  city  in  narrow  and  ill-designed  lanes,  and 
with  houses  huddled  together  one  upon  another  ;  for  it  is 
said  that  within  the  compass  of  the  year  the  whole  city 
was  built  up  anew,  both  in  its  public  walls  and  private 
buildings.  The  persons,  however,  appointed  by  Camillus 
to  resume  and  mark  out,  in  this  general  confusion,  all  con- 
secrated places,  coming,  in  their  way  round  the  Palatium, 
to  the  chapel  of  Mars,  found  the  chapel  itself  indeed  de- 
stroyed and  burnt  to  the  ground,  like  everything  else,  by 
the  barbarians ;  but  whilst  they  were  clearing  the  place, 
and  carrying  away  the  rubbish,  lit  upon  Romulus's  augural 
staff,  buried  under  a  great  heap  of  ashes.  This  sort  of  staff 
is  crooked  at  one  end,  and  is  called  lituns;  they  make  use 
of  it  in  quartering  out  the  regions  of  the  heavens  when  en- 
gaged in  divination  from  the  flight  of  birds  ;  Romulus,  who 
was  himself  a  great  diviner,  made  use  of  it.  But  when  he 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  the  priests  took  his  staff  and 
kept  it,  as  other  holy  things,  from  the  touch  of  man  ;  and 
when  they  now  found  that,  whereas  all  other  things  were 
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consumed,  this  sljift'  liiul  jiltogetlier  escaped  Uk;  llames, 
they  begjin  to  conceive  liai)pier  hopes  of  Home,  and  to 
augur  from  this  tokcMi  its  future  evoilastiug  safety. 

And  now  they  had  scarcely  got  a  Iji'catiiing  time  from 
their  trouble,  when  a  new  war  came  upon  them  ;  and  the 
^qnians,  Volscians,  and  Latins  nil  at  oucc^  invadcnl  their 
territories,  and  the  Tuscans  besieged  Sutrimn,  their  con- 
federate city.  The  military  tribunes  who  ccmunanded  tlie 
army,  and  were  encamped  about  the  hill  Mtecius,  being 
closely  besieged  by  the  Latins,  and  the  cam[)  in  danger  to 
be  lost,  sent  to  Rome,  where  Camillus  was  a  third  time 
chosen  dictator.  Of  this  war  two  different  accounts  are 
given;  I  shall  begin  with  the  more  fabulous.  They  say 
that  the  Latins  (whether  out  of  pretence,  or  a  real  design 
to  revive  the  ancient  relati(mship  of  the  two  nations)  sent 
to  desire  of  the  Romans  some  free-born  maidens  in  mar- 
riage ;  that  when  the  Romans  were  at  a  loss  how  to  deter- 
mine (for  on  one  hand  they  dreaded  a  war,  having  scarcely 
yet  settled  and  recovered  themselves,  and  on  the  other 
side  suspected  that  this  asking  of  wives  was,  in  plain  terms, 
nothing  else  but  a  demand  for  hostages,  though  covered 
over  with  the  specious  name  of  intermarriage  and  alliance), 
a  certain  handniaid,  by  name  Tutula,  or,  as  some  call  her, 
Philotis,  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  send  with  her  some 
of  the  most  youthful  and  best-looking  maid-servants,  in 
the  bridal  dress  of  noble  virgins,  and  leave  the  rest  to  her 
care  and  management;  that  the  magistrates,  consenting, 
chose  out  as  many  as  she  thought  necessary  for  her  pur- 
pose, and  adorning  them  with  gold  and  rich  clothes,  de- 
livered them  to  the  Latins,  who  were  encam[)ed  not  far 
from  the  city  ;  that  at  night  the  rest  stole  away  the  enemy's 
swords,  but  Tutula  or  Philotis,  getting  to  the  top  of  a  wild 
fig-tree,  and  spreading  out  a  thick  woollen  cloth  behind 
her,  held  out  a  torch  towards  Rome,  which  was  the  signal 
concerted  between  her  and  the  commanders,  without  the 
knowledge,  however,  of  any  other  of  the  citizens,  which 
was  the  reason  that  their  issuing  out  from  the  city  was 
tumultuous,  the  officers  pushing  their  men  on,  and  they 
calling  upon  one  another's  names,  and  scarce  able  to  bring 
themselves  into  order ;  that  setting  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
who  either  were  asleep  or  expected  no  such  matter,  they 
took  the  camp  and  destroyed  most  of  them  ;  and  that  this 
was  done  on  the  Nones  of  July,  which  was  then  called 
Quintilis,  and  that  the  feast  that  is  observed  on  that  day 
is  a  commemoration  of  what  was  then  done.     For  in  it, 
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first,  they  run  out  of  the  city  in  great  crowds,  and  call  out 
aloud  several  familiar  and  common  names,  Caius,  Marcus, 
Lucius,  and  the  like,  in  representation  of  the  way  in  whicli 
they  called  to  one  another  when  they  went  out  in  such 
haste.  In  the  next  place,  the  maid-servants,  gaily  dressed, 
run  ahout,  playing  and  jesting  upon  all  they  meet,  and 
amongst  themselves,  also,  use  a  kind  of  skirmishing,  to 
show  they  helped  in  the  conflict  against  the  Latins ;  and 
while  eating  and  drinking,  they  sit  shaded  over  with 
boughs  of  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  day  they  call  Nonse  Capro- 
tinse,  as  some  think  from  that  wild  fig-tree  on  which  the 
maidservant  held  up  her  torch,  the  Roman  name  for  a 
wild  fig-tree  being  caprificus.  Others  refer  most  of  what 
is  said  or  done  at  this  feast  to  the  fate  of  Romulus,  for,  on 
this  day,  he  vanished  outside  the  gates  in  a  sudden  dark- 
ness and  storm  (some  think  it  an  eclipse  of  the  sun),  and 
from  this  the  day  was  called  Nonse  Caprotinse,  the  Latin  for 
a  goat  being  capra^  and  the  place  where  he  disappeared 
having  the  name  of  Goat's  Marsh,  as  is  stated  in  his  life. 

But  the  general  stream  of  writers  prefer  the  other  ac- 
count of  this  war,  which  they  thus  relate.  Camillus,  being 
the  third  time  chosen  dictator,  and  learning  that  the  army 
under  the  tribunes  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  and  Vol- 
scians,  was  constrained  to  arm,  not  only  those  under,  but 
also  those  over,  the  age  of  service ;  and  taking  a  large  cir- 
cuit round  the  mountain  Msecius,  undiscovered  by  the 
enemy,  lodged  his  army  on  their  rear,  and  then  by  many 
fires  gave  notice  of  his  arrival.  The  besieged,  encouraged 
by  this,  prepared  to  sally  forth  and  join  battle;  but  the 
Latins  and  Volscians,  fearing  this  exposure  to  an  enemy  on 
both  sides,  drew  themselves  within  their  works,  and  forti- 
fied their  camp  with  a  strong  palisade  of  trees  on  every 
side,  resolving  to  wait  for  more  supplies  from  home,  and 
expecting,  also,  the  assistance  of  the  Tuscans,  their  confed- 
erates. Camillus,  detecting  their  object,  and  fearing  to  be 
reduced  to  the  same  position  to  whicli  he  had  brought  them, 
namely,  to  be  besieged  himself,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  : 
and  finding  their  rampart  was  all  of  timber,  and  observing 
that  a  strong  wind  constantly  at  sun-rising  blew  ofi:  from 
the  mountains,  after  having  prepared  aquantity  of  combus- 
tibles, about  break  of  day  he  drew  forth  his  forces,  com- 
manding a  part  with  their  missiles  to  assault  the  enemy 
with  noise  and  shouting  on  the  other  quarter,  whilst  he, 
with  those  that  were  to  fiing  in  the  fire,  went  to  that  side 
of  the  enemy's  camp  to  which  the  wind  usually  blew,  and 
15 
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there  waited  liis  opportunity.  When  the  skirmish  was  ])e. 
gun,  and  the  sun  risen,  and  a  strong  wind  set  in  from  the 
mountains,  ho  gave  the  signal  of  ons(;t;  and  heaping  in  an 
infinite  (piantity  of  fi(;ry  matter,  lilled  all  tlunr  lampart 
with  it,  so  that  the  flame  being  fed  by  the  close  timber  and 
wooden  palisades,  went  on  and  spread  into  Jill  (juarters. 
The  Latins,  having  nothing  ready  to  keep  it  oil'  or  extin- 
guish it,  when  the  camp  was  now  almost  full  of  fire,  were 
driven  back  within  a  very  small  compass,  and  at  last  forced 
by  necessity  to  come  into  their  enemy's  hands,  who  stood 
before  the  works  ready  armed  and  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  of  these  very  few  escaped,  while  those  that  stayed 
in  the  camp  were  all  a  prey  to  the  fire,  until  the  Romans, 
to  gain  the  pillage,  extinguished  it. 

These  things  performed,  Camillus,  leaving  his  son  Lucius 
in  the  camp  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  secure  the  booty, 
passed  into  the  enemy's  country,  where,  having  taken  the 
city  of  the  ^quians  and  reduced  the  Volscians  to  obedi- 
ence, he  then  immediately  led  his  army  to  Sutrium,  not 
having  heard  what  had  befallen  the  Sutrians,  but  making 
haste  to  assist  them,  as  if  they  were  still  in  danger  and  be- 
sieged by  the  Tuscans.  They,  however,  had  already  sur- 
rendered their  city  to  their  enemies,  and  destitute  of  all 
things,  with  nothing  left  but  their  clothes,  met  Camillus  on 
the  way,  leading  their  wives  and  children,  and  bewailing 
their  misfortune.  Camillus  himself  was  struck  with  com- 
passion, and  perceiving  the  soldiers  weeping,  and  commis- 
erating their  case,  while  the  Sutrians  hung  about  and  clung 
to  them,  resolved  not  to  defer  revenge,  but  that  very  day 
to  lead  his  army  to  Sutrium  ;  conjecturing  that  the  enemy, 
having  just  taken  a  rich  and  plentiful  city,  without  an 
enemy  left  within  it,  nor  any  from  without  to  be  expected, 
would  be  found  abandoned  to  enjoyment  and  unguarded. 
Neither  did  his  opinion  fail  him ;  he  not  only  passed 
through  their  country  without  discovery,  but  came  up  to 
their  very  gates  and  possessed  himself  of  the  walls,  not  a 
man  being  left  to  guard  them,  but  their  whole  army  scat- 
tered about  in  the  houses,  drinking  and  making  merry. 
Nay,  when  at  last  they  did  perceive  that  the  enemy  had 
seized  the  city,  they  were  so  overloaded  with  meat  and 
wine,  that  few  were  able  so  much  as  to  endeavor  to  escape, 
but  either  waited  shamefully  for  their  death  within  doors, 
or  surrendered  themselves  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  the  city 
of  the  Sutrians  was  twice  taken  in  one  day ;  and  they  who 
were  in  possession  lost  it,  and  they  who  had  lost  regained 
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it,  alike  by  the  means  of  Camillus.  For  all  which  actions 
he  received  a  triumph,  which  brought  him  no  less  honor 
and  reputation  than  the  two  former  ones  ;  for  those  citizens 
who  before  most  regarded  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  as- 
cribed his  successes  to  a  certain  luck  rather  than  real  merit, 
were  compelled  by  these  last  acts  of  his  to  allow  the  whole 
honor  to  his  great  abilities  and  energy. 

Of  all  the  adversaries  and  enviers  of  his  glory,  Marcus 
Manlius  was  the  most  distinguished,  he  who  first  drove 
back  the  Gauls  when  they  made  their  night  attack  upon  the 
Capitol,  and  who  for  that  reason  had  been  named  Capi- 
tolinus.  This  man,  affecting  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  not  able  by  noble  ways  to  outdo  Camillus's 
reputation,  took  that  ordinary  course  towards  usurpation 
of  absolute  power,  namely,  to  gain  the  multitude,  those  of 
them  especially  that  were  in  debt;  defending  some  by 
pleading  their  causes  against  their  creditors,  rescuing  others 
by  force,  and  not  suffering  the  law  to  proceed  against 
them ;  insomuch  that  in  a  short  time  he  got  great  numbers 
of  indigent  people  about  him,  whose  tumults  and  uproars 
in  the  forum  struck  terror  into  the  principal  citizens. 
After  that  Quintius  Capitolinus,  who  was  made  dictator  to 
suppress  these  disorders,  had  committed  Manlius  to  prison, 
the  people  immediately  changed  their  apparel,  a  thing 
never  done  but  in  great  and  public  calamities,  and  the 
senate,  fearing  some  tumult,  ordered  him  to  be  released. 
He,  however,  wlien  set  at  liberty,  changed  not  his  course, 
but  was  rather  the  more  insolent  in  his  proceedings,  filling 
the  whole  city  with  faction  and  sedition.  They  chose, 
therefore,  Camillus  again  military  tribune  ;  and  a  day  be- 
ing appointed  for  Manlius  to  answer  to  his  charge,  the 
prospect  from  the  place  where  his  trial  was  held  proved  a 
great  impediment  to  his  accusers,  for  the  very  spot  where 
Manlius  by  night  fought  with  the  Gauls  overlooked  the 
forum  from  the  Capitol,  so  that,  stretching  forth  his  hands 
that  way,  and  weeping,  he  called  to  their  remembrance  his 
past  actions,  raising  compassion  in  all  that  beheld  him. 
Insomuch  that  the  judges  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and 
several  times  adjourned  the  trial,  unwilling  to  acquit  him 
of  the  crime,  which  was  sufficiently  proved,  and  yet  un- 
able to  execute  the  law  while  his  noble  action  remained,  as 
it  were,  before  their  eyes.  Camillus,  considering  this, 
transferred  the  court  outside  the  gate  to  the  Peteline 
Grove,  from  whence  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  Capitol. 
Here  his  accuser  went  on  with  his  charge,  and  his  judges 
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were  capable  of  remembering  and  <luly  resenting  liis  p^uilty 
deeds.  He  was  convicted,  carried  to  the  Capitol,  and  flung 
iK^iidlonn"  from  the  rock;  so  tliat  one  and  tin;  sami;  spot 
was  tiius  the  witness  of  his  greatest  glory,  and  monument 
of  his  most  unfortunate  end.  The  Komans,  besides,  razed 
liis  hous(%  and  built  there  a  tc^mpU;  to  the  godd(!ss  they  call 
Moncta,  ordaining  for  tlie  future  that  none  of  the  patrician 
order  should  ever  dwell  on  the  Capitoline. 

And  now  Camillus,  being  called  to  liis  sixth  tribuneship, 
desired  to  be  excused,  as  being  aged,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
fearful  of  the  malice  of  fortune,  and  those  reverses  which 
seem  to  ensue  upon  great  prosperity.  But  tlie  most  ap- 
parent pretence  was  the  weakness  of  his  body,  for  he  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  sick  ;  the  people,  however,  would 
admit  of  no  excuses,  but,  crying  that  they  wanted  not  his 
strength  for  horse  or  for  foot  service,  but  only  his  counsel 
and  conduct,  constrained  him  to  undertake  the  command, 
and  with  one  of  his  fellow-tribunes  to  lead  the  army  im- 
mediately against  the  enemy.  These  were  the  Prsenestines 
and  Volscians,  who,  with  large  forces,  were  laying  waste 
the  territory  of  the  Roman  confederates.  Having  marched 
out  with  his  army,  he  sat  down  and  encamped  near  the 
enemy,  meaning  hiuiself  to  protract  the  war,  or  if  there 
should  come  any  necessity  or  occasion  of  fighting,  in  the 
mean  time  to  regain  his  strength.  But  Lucius  Furius,  his 
colleague,  carried  away  with  the  desire  of  glory,  was  not 
to  be  held  in,  but,  impatient  to  give  battle,  inflamed  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  army  with  the  same  eagerness ;  so 
that  Camillus,  fearing  he  might  seem  out  of  envy  to  be 
wishing  to  rob  the  J^oung  men  of  the  glory  of  a  noble  ex- 
ploit, consented,  though  unwillingly,  that  he  should  draw 
out  the  forces,  whilst  himself,  by  reason  of  weakness, 
stayed  behind  with  a  few  in  the  camp.  Lucius,  engaging 
rashly,  was  discomfited,  when  Camillus,  perceiving  the 
Romans  to  give  ground  and  fly,  could  not  contain  himself, 
but,  leaping  from  his  bed,  with  those  he  had  about  him  ran 
to  meet  them  at  the  gates  of  the  camp,  making  his  way 
through  the  flyers  to  oppose  the  pursuers ;  so  that  those 
who  had  got  within  the  camp  turned  back  at  once  and 
followed  him,  and  those  that  came  flying  from  without 
made  head  again  and  gathered  about  him,  exhorting  one 
another  not  to  forsake  their  general.  Thus  the  enemy,  for 
that  time,  was  stopped  in  his  pursuit.  The  next  day 
Camillus,  drawing  out  his  forces  and  joining  battle  with 
them,  overthrew  them  by  main  force,  and,  following  close 
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upon  them,  entered  pell-mell  with  them  into  their  camp, 
and  took  it,  slaying  the  greatest  part  of  them.  After- 
wards, having  heard  that  the  city  Satricum  was  taken  by 
the  Tuscans,  and  the  inliabitants,  all  Ilomans,  })iit  to  the 
sword,  he  sent  home  to  liome  the  main  body  of  liis  forces 
and  heaviest-armed,  and  taking  with  him  the  lightest  and 
most  vigorous  soldiers,  set  suddenly  upon  the  Tuscans,  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  tlie  city,  and  mastered  them, 
slaying  some  and  expelling  the  rest ;  and  so,  retui'ning  to 
Rome  with  great  spoils,  gave  signal  evidence  of  their  supe- 
rior wisdom,  who,  not  mistrusting  the  weakness  and  age  of 
a  commander  endued  with  courage  and  conduct,  had  rather 
chosen  him  who  was  sickly  and  desirous  to  be  excused, 
than,  younger  men  who  were  forward  and  ambitious  to 
command. 

When,  therefore,  the  revolt  of  the  Tusculans  was  report- 
ed, they  gave  Camillus  the  charge  of  reducing  them,  choos- 
ing one  of  his  five  colleagues  to  go  with  him.  And  when 
every  one  was  eager  for  the  place,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  all,  he  passed  by  the  rest  and  chose  Lucius  Furius, 
the  very  same  man  who  lately,  against  the  judgment  of 
Camillus,  had  rashly  hazarded  and  nearly  lost  a  battle ; 
willing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  dissemble  that  miscarriage, 
and  free  him  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  Tusculans,  hearing 
of  Camillus's  coming  against  them,  made  a  cunning  attempt 
at  revoking  their  act  of  revolt ;  their  fields,  as  in  times  of 
highest  peace,  were  full  of  ploughmen  and  shepherds  ;  their 
gates  stood  wide  open,  and  their  children  were  being  taught 
in  the  schools ;  of  the  people,  such  as  were  tradesmen,  he 
found  in  their  workshops,  busied  about  their  several  em- 
ployments, and  the  better  sort  of  citizens  walking  in  the 
public  places  in  their  ordinary  dress  ;  the  magistrates  hur- 
ried about  to  provide  quarters  for  the  Romans,  as  if  they 
stood  in  fear  of  no  danger  and  were  conscious  of  no  fault. 
Which  arts,  though  they  could  not  dispossess  Camillus  of 
the  conviction  he  had  of  their  treason,  yet  induced  some 
compassion  for  their  repentance ;  he  conmianded  them  to 
go  to  the  senate  and  deprecate  their  anger,  and  joined  him- 
self as  an  intercessor  in  their  behalf,  so  that  their  city  was 
acquitted  of  all  guilt  and  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship. 
These  were  the  most  memorable  actions  of  his  sixth 
tribuneship. 

After  these  things,  Licinius  Stolo  raised  a  great 
sedition  in  the  city,  and  brought  the  people  to  dissension 
with  the  senate,  contending,  that  of  two  consuls  one  should 
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be  chosen  out  of  llic  cominons,  and  not  boUi  out  of  the 
patriciiuis,  TribuiKis  of  tlio  i)(3oi)lo  w(!ic  cliosen,  but  the 
eU^c-tiou  of  consuls  was  interrupUMl  and  prcventtid  l)y  the 
people.  And  as  this  absen(;e  of  any  supnnne  ma^^istrrXe  was 
leadln<;  to  yet  further  confusion,  ('aniillus  was  the  fourth 
time  created  dictator  by  the  senate,  sorely  a<jjainst  the  peo- 

Ele's  will,  and  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  his  own ; 
e  had  little  desire  for  a  conflict  with  men  whose  past 
services  entitled  them  to  tell  him  that  he  had  achieved  far 
greater  actions  in  war  along  with  them  than  in  politics 
with  the  patricians,  who,  indeed,  had  only  put  him  forward 
now  out  of  envy;  that,  if  successful,  he  might  crush  the 
people,  or  failing,  be  crushed  himself.  However,  to  pro- 
vide as  good  a  remedy  as  he  could  for  the  present,  knowing 
the  day  on  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  intended  to 
prefer  the  law,  he  appointed  it  by  proclamation  for  a  gen- 
eral muster,  and  called  the  people  from  the  forum  into  the 
Campus,  threatening  to  set  heavy  fines  upon  such  as  should 
not  obey.  On  the  other  side,  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
met  his  threats  by  solemnly  protesting  they  would  fine  him 
in  fifty  thousand  drachmas  of  silver,  if  he  persisted  in  ob- 
structing the  people  from  giving  their  suffrages  for  the  law. 
Whether  it  were,  then,  that  he  feared  another  banishment 
or  condemnation,  which  would  ill  become  his  age  and  past 
great  actions,  or  found  himself  unable  to  stem  the  current 
of  the  multitude,  which  ran  strong  and  violent,  he  betook 
himself,  for  the  present,  to  his  house,  and  afterwards,  for 
some  days  together  professing  sickness,  finally  laid  down 
his  dictatorship.  The  senate  created  another  dictator  ; 
who,  choosing  Stolo,  leader  of  the  sedition,  to  be  his  general 
of  horse,  suffered  that  law  to  be  enacted  and  ratified,  which 
was  most  grievous  to  the  patricians,  namely,  that  no  person 
whatsoever  should  possess  above  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Stolo  was  much  distinguished  by  the  victory  he  had 
gained ;  but,  not  long  after,  was  found  himself  to  possess 
more  than  he  had  allowed  to  others,  and  suffered  the  pen- 
alties of  his  own  law. 

And  now  the  contention  about  election  of  consuls  coming 
on  (which  was  the  main  point  and  original  cause  of  the 
dissension,  and  had  throughout  furnished  most  matter  of 
division  between  the  senate  and  the  people),  certain  intelli- 
gence arrived,  that  the  Gauls  again,  proceeding  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  were  marching  in  vast  numbers  upon  Rome. 
On  the  very  heels  of  the  report  followed  manifest  acts  also 
of  hostility ;  the  country  through  which  they  marched  was 
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all  wasted,  and  such  as  by  flight  conld  not  make  their 
escape  to  Uonie  were  dispersing  and  scattering  among  the 
mountains.  The  terror  of  this  war  quieted  the  sedition ; 
nol)Ies  and  commons,  senate  and  people  together  unani- 
mously chose  Camillus  the  fifth  time  dictator;  who,  though 
very  aged,  not  wanting  much  of  fourscore  years,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  danger  and  necessity  of  his  country,  did  not, 
as  before,  pretend  sickness,  or  depreciate  his  own  capacity, 
but  at  once  undertook  the  charge,  and  enrolled  soldiers. 
And,  knowing  that  the  great  force  of  the  barbarians  lay 
chiefly  in  their  swords,  with  which  they  laid  about  them 
in  a  rude  and  inartificial  manner,  hacking  and  hewing  the 
head  and  shoulders,  he  caused  head-pieces  entire  of  iron  to 
be  made  for  most  of  his  men,  smoothing  and  polishing  the 
outside,  that  the  enemy's  swords,  lighting  upon  them, 
might  either  slide  off  or  be  broken ;  and  fitted  also  their 
shields  with  a  little  rim  of  brass,  the  wood  itself  not  being 
sufficient  to  bear  oft'  the  blows.  Besides,  he  taught  his 
soldiers  to  use  their  long  javelins  in  close  encounter,  and, 
by  bringing  them  under  their  enemy's  swords,  to  receive 
their  strokes  upon  them. 

When  the  Gauls  drew  near,  about  the  river  Anio,  drag- 
ging a  heavy  camp  after  them,  and  loaded  with  infinite 
spoil,  Camillus  drew  forth  his  forces,  and  planted  himself 
upon  a  hill  of  easy  ascent,  and  which  had  many  dips  in  it, 
with  the  object  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  might 
lie  concealed,  and  those  who  appeared  might  be  thought 
to  have  betaken  themselves,  through  fear,  to  those  upper 
grounds.  And  the  more  to  increase  this  opinion  in  them, 
he  suft'ered  them,  without  any  disturbance,  to  spoil  and 
pillage  even  to  his  very  trenches,  keeping  himself  quiet 
within  his  works,  which  were  well  fortified ;  till,  at  last, 
perceiving  that  part  of  the  enemy  were  scattered  about  the 
country  foraging,  and  that  those  that  were  in  the  camp 
did  nothing  day  and  night  but  drink  and  revel,  in  the 
night-time  he  drew  up  his  lightest-armed  men,  and  sent 
them  out  before  to  impede  the  enemy  while  forming  into 
order,  and  to  harass  them  when  they  should  first  issue  out 
of  their  camp ;  and  early  in  the  morning  brought  down  his 
main  body,  and  set  them  in  battle  array  in  the  lower 
grounds,  a  numerous  and  courageous  army,  not,  as  the 
barbarians  had  supposed,  an  inconsiderable  and  fearful 
division.  The  first  thing  that  shook  the  courage  of  the 
Gauls  was,  that  their  enemies  had,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation, the   honor   of  being   aggressors.     In   the   next 
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placo,  the  light-armed  men,  fjilling  upon  them  before  they 
(M)ul(l  ii;v{,  into  their  usual  orchjr  or  ran^(;  th(;nis(;lves  in 
tluur  i)roi)(3r  S(|ua(li()iis,  so  disturbed  and  pressed  upon 
them,  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  iight  at  random,  without 
any  order  at  all.  But  at  last,  when  (/ainillus  brought  on 
his  luuivy-armed  legions,  the  barbarians,  witli  their  swords 
drawn,  went  vigorously  to  engage  them  ;  the  llomans, 
however,  opposing  their  javelins  and  receiving  tlie  force  of 
their  blows  on  those  parts  of  their  defences  which  were 
well  guarded  with  steel,  turned  the  edge  of  tlieir  weaprms, 
being  made  of  soft  and  ill-tempered  metal,  so  that  their 
swords  bent  and  doubled  up  in  their  hands  ;  and  their 
shields  were  pierced  through  and  through,  and  grew  heavy 
with  the  javelins  that  stuck  upon  them.  And  thus  forced 
to  quit  their  own  weapons,  they  endeavored  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  of  their  enemies,  laid  hold  of  the  javelins 
with  their  hands,  and  tried  to  pluck  them  away.  But  the 
Romans,  perceiving  them  no\y  naked  and  defenceless,  be- 
took themselves  to  their  swords,  which  they  so  well  used, 
that  in  a  little  time  great  slaughter  was  made  in  the  fore- 
most ranks,  while  the  rest  fled  over  all  parts  of  the  level 
country ;  the  hills  and  upper  grounds  Camillus  had  secured 
beforehand,  and  their  camp  they  knew  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  take,  as,  through  confidence  of 
victory,  they  had  left  it  unguarded.  This  fight,  it  is  stated, 
was  thirteen  years  after  the  sacking  of  Rome ;  and  from 
henceforward  the  Romans  took  courage,  and  surmounted 
the  apprehensions  they  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  bar- 
barians, whose  previous  defeat  they  had  attributed  rather 
to  pestilence  and  a  concurrence  of  mischances  than  to  their 
own  superior  valor.  And,  indeed,  this  fear  had  been  for- 
merly so  great  that  they  made  a  law,  that  priests  should 
be  excused  from  service  in  war,  unless  in  an  invasion  from 
the  Gaul. 

This  was  the  last  military  action  that  ever  Camillus  per- 
formed ;  for  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  city  of  the  Veli- 
trani  was  but  a  mere  accessory  to  it.  But  the  greatest  of 
all  civil  contests,  and  the  hardest  to  be  managed,  was  still 
to  be  fought  out  against  the  people  ;  who,  returning  home 
full  of  victory  and  success,  insisted,  contrary  to  established 
law,  to  have  one  of  the  consuls  chosen  out  of  their  own 
body.  The  senate  strongly  opposed  it,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer Camillus  to  lay  down  his  dictatorship,  thinking  that, 
under  the  shelter  of  his  great  name  and  authority,  they 
should  be  better  able  to  contend  for  the  power  of  his  aristoc- 
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racy.  But  when  Camillas  was  sitting  upon  the  tribunal, 
despatching  public  affairs,  an  officer,  sent  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  comniandcd  him  to  rise  and  follow  him,  lay- 
ing his  hand  u[)on  him,  as  ready  to  seize  and  carry  him 
away  ;  upon  which,  such  a  noise,  and  tunuilt  as  was  never 
heard  before  filled  the  whole  forum  ;  some  that  were  about 
Camillus  thrusting  the  officer  from  the  bench,  and  the  mul- 
titude below  calling  out  to  him  to  bring  Camillus  down. 
Being  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  these  difficulties,  he  yet  laid 
not  down  his  authority,  but,  taking  the  senators  along  with 
him,  he  went  to  the  senate-house ;  but  before  he  entered, 
besought  the  gods  that  they  would  bring  these  troubles  to 
a  happy  conclusion,  solemnly  vowing,  when  the  tumult 
was  ended,  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord.  A  great  conflict 
of  opposite  opinions  arose  in  the  senate ;  but,  at  last,  the 
most  moderate  and  most  acceptable  to  the  people  prevailed, 
and  consent  was  given,  that  of  two  consuls,  one  should  be 
chosen  from  the  commonalty.  When  the  dictator  pro- 
claimed this  determination  of  the  senate  to  the  people,  at 
the  moment  pleased  and  reconciled  with  the  senate,  as 
indeed  could  not  otherwise  be,  they  accompanied  Camillus 
home,  with  all  expressions  and  acclamations  of  joy ;  and 
the  next  day,  assembling  together,  they  voted  a  temple  of 
Concord  to  be  built,  according  to  Camillus's  vow,  facing 
the  assembly  and  the  forum  ;  and  to  the  feasts,  called  the 
Latin  holidays,  they  added  one  day  more,  making  four  in 
all ;  and  ordained  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  whole 
people  of  Rome  should  sacrifice  with  garlands  on  their 
heads. 

In  the  election  of  consuls  held  by  Camillus,  Marcus 
^milius  was  chosen  of  the  patricians,  and  Lucius  Sextius 
the  first  of  the  commonalty ;  and  this  was  the  last  of  all 
Camillus's  actions.  In  the  year  following,  a  pestilential 
sickness  infected  Rome,  which,  besides  an  infinite  number 
of  the  common  people,  swept  away  most  of  the  magistrates, 
among  whom  was  Camillus  ;  whose  death  cannot  be  called 
immature,  if  we  consider  his  great  age,  or  greater  actions, 
yet  was  he  more  lamented  than  all  the  rest  put  together 
that  then  died  of  that  distemper. 
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Cesar  onco,  seeing  some  wealthy  strangers  at  Home, 
carrying  up  and  down  with  them  in  their  arms  and  bosoms 
young  l>up[)y-dogs  and  monkeys,  embracing  and  making 
nnich  of  them,  took  occasion  not  unnaturally  to  ask  whether 
the  women  in  their  country  were  not  used  to  bear  children; 
by  that  princelike  reprimand  gravely  leflecting  upon  per- 
sons Avho  spend  and  lavish  upon  brute  beasts  that  affection 
and  kindness  which  nature  has  implanted  in  us  to  be  be- 
stowed on  those  of  our  own  kind.  With  like  reason  may 
we  blame  those  who  misuse  that  love  of  inquiry  and  ob- 
servation which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  souls,  by  ex- 
pending  it  on  objects  unworthy  of  the  attention  either  of 
their  eye-,  or  their  ears,  while  they  disregard  such  as  are 
excellent  in  themselves,  and  would  do  them  good. 

The  mere  outward  sense,  being  passive  in  responding  to 
the  impression  of  the  objects  that  come  in  its  way  and 
strike  upon  it,  perhaps  cannot  help  entertaining  and  taking 
notice  of  everything  that  addresses  it,  be  it  what  it  will, 
useful  or  unusef ul ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental  per- 
ception, every  man,  if  he  chooses,  has  a  natural  power  to 
turn  himself  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  change  and  shift 
with  the  greatest  ease  to  what  he  shall  himself  judge  desir- 
able. So  that  it  becomes  a  man's  duty  to  pursue  and  make 
after  the  best  and  choicest  of  everything,  that  he  may  not 
only  employ  his  contemplation,  but  may  also  be  improved 
by  it.  For  as  that  color  is  most  suitable  to  the  eye  whose 
freshness  and  pleasantness  stimulates  and  strengthens  the 
sight,  so  a  man  ought  to  apply  his  intellectual  perception 
to  such  objects  as,  with  the  sense  of  delight,  are  apt  to 
call  it  forth,  and  allure  it  to  its  own  proper  good  and 
advantage. 

Such  objects  we  find  in  the  acts  of  virtue,  which  also  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  mere  readers  about  them  an  emula- 
tion and  eagerness  that  may  lead  them  on  to  imitation.  In 
other  things  there  does  not  immediately  follow  upon  the 
admiration  and  liking  of  the  thing  done,  any  strong  desire 
of  doing  the  like.  Nay,  many  times,  on  the  very  contrary, 
when  we  are  pleased  with  the  work,  we  slight  and  set  little 
by  the  workman  or  artist  himself,  as,  for  instance,  in  per« 
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fumes  and  purple  dyes,  we  are  taken  with  the  things  them- 
selves well  enough,  but  do  not  think  dyers  and  perfumers 
otherwise  than  low  and  sordid  people.  It  was  not  said 
amiss  by  Antisthenes,  when  people  told  him  that  one  Isme- 
nias  was  an  excellent  piper.  "  It  may  be  so,"  said  he,  "  but 
he  is  but  a  wretched  human  being,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  an  excellent  piper."  And  king  Philip,  to  the 
same  purpose,  told  his  son  Alexander,  who  once  at  a 
merry-meeting  played  a  piece  of  music  charmingly  and 
skilfully,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,  son,  to  play  so  well  ?  " 
For  it  is  enough  for  a  king  or  prince  to  find  leisure  some- 
times to  hear  others  sing,  and  he  does  the  muses  quite 
honor  enough  when  he  pleases  to  be  but  present,  while 
others  engage  in  such  exercises  and  trials  of  skill. 

He  who  busies  himself  in  mean  occupations  produces,  in 
the  very  pains  he  takes  about  things  of  little  or  no  use,  an 
evidence  against  himself  of  his  negligence  and  indisposition 
to  what  is  really  good.  Nor  did  any  generous  and  ingenuous 
young  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  ever 
desire  to  be  a  Phidias,  or  on  seeing  that  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
long  to  be  a  Polycletus,  or  feel  induced  by  his  pleasure  in 
their  poems  to  wish  to  be  an  Anacreon  or  Philetas  or  Archi- 
lochus.  For  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  if  a  piece 
of  work  please  for  its  gracefulness,  therefore  he  that 
wrought  it  deserves  our  admiration.  Whence  it  is  that 
neither  do  such  things  really  profit  or  advantage  the  be- 
holders, upon  the  sight  of  which  no  zeal  arises  for  the  imi- 
tation of  them,  nor  any  impulse  or  inclination,  which  may 
prompt  any  desire  or  endeavor  of  doing  the  like.  But 
virtue,  by  the  bare  statement  of  its  actions,  can  so  affect 
men's  minds  as  to  create  at  once  both  admiration  of  the 
things  done  and  desire  to  imitate  the  doers  of  them.  The 
goods  of  fortune  we  would  possess  and  would  enjoy  ;  those  of 
virtue  we  long  to  practise  and  exercise  :  we  are  content  to 
receive  tJie  former  from  others,  the  latter  we  wish  others  to 
experience  from  us.  Moral  good  is  a  practical  stimulus ; 
it  is  no  sooner  seen,  than  it  inspires  an  impulse  to  practice ; 
and  influences  the  mind  and  character  not  by  a  mere  imita- 
tion which  we  look  at,  but  by  the  statement  of  the  fact, 
creates  a  moral  purpose  which  we  form. 

And  so  we  have  thought  fit  to  spend  our  time  and  pains 
in  writing  of  the  lives  of  famous  persons  ;  and  have  com- 
posed this  tenth  book  upon  that  subject,  containing  the  life 
of  Pericles,  and  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  carried  on 
the  war  against  Hannibal,  men  alike,  as  in  their  other  virtues 
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and  fi^ootl  parts,  so  especially  in  tiicir  mild  and  npright 
temper  and  (Uuneanor,  and  in  that  capacity  to  bear  tlie  cross- 
^•raintMl  humors  of  their  fcsllow-citizciiis  and  con(!a<;Mies  in 
oliice  whicii  made  them  both  most  us(;l"ul  and  serviceable 
to  the  interests  of  their  conntries.  Whetlu;r  we  take  a 
right  aim  at  our  intended  purpose,  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge  by  what  he  shall  here  lind. 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  vVcamantis,  and  the  township 
Cholargus,  of  the  noblest  birth  both  on  his  fatlier's  and 
mother's  side.  Xanthippus,  his  father,  who  defeated  the 
king  of  Persia's  generals  in  the  battle  at  Mycale,  took  to 
wife  Agariste,  the  grandchild  of  Clisthenes,  wlio  drove  out 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  and  nobly  i)ut  an  end  to  their  tyran- 
nical  usurpation,  and,  moreover,  made  a  body  of  laws, 
And  settled  a  model  of  government  admirably  tempered  and 
suited  for  the  harmony  and  safety  of  the  people. 

His  mother,  being  near  her  time,  fancied  in  a  dream  that 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after  was 
delivered  of  Pericles,  in  other  respects  perfectly  formed, 
only  his  head  was  somewhat  longisli  and  out  of  proportion. 
For  which  reason  almost  all  the  images  and  statues  that 
were  made  of  him  have  the  head  covered  with  a  helmet,  the 
workmen  apparently  being  willing  not  to  expose  him.  The 
poets  of  Athens  called  him  /Schinocephalos,  or  squill-head, 
from  schinos^  a  squill,  or  sea-onion.  One  of  the  comic  poets, 
Cratinus,  in  the  Chirons,  tells  us  that — 

Old  Chronos  once  took  queen  Sedition  to  wife : 

Which  two  brought  to  Hfe 

That  tyrant  far-famed, 

Whom  the  gods  the  supreme  skuU-compeller  have  named ; 

And,  in  the  Nemesis,  addresses  him — 

Come,  Jove,  thou  head  of  Gods. 

And  a  second,  Teleclides,  says,  that  now,  in  embarrassment 
with  political  difficulties,  he  sits  in  the  city — 

Fainting  underneath  the  load 
Of  his  own  head :  and  now  abroad 
From  his  huge  gallery  of  a  pate 
Sends  forth  trouble  to  the  state. 

And  a  third,  Eupolis,  in  the  comedy  called  the  Demi,  in  a 
^series  of  questions  about  each  of  the  demagogues,  whom  he 
makes  in  the  play  to  come  up  from  hell,  upon  Pericles  be- 
ing named  last,  exclaims — 

And  here  by  way  of  summary,  now  we've  aone. 
Behold,  in  brief,  the  heads  of  all  in  one. 
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The  master  that  taught  him  music,  most  authors  are 
agreed,  was  Damon  (whose  mime,  they  say,  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  tlie  first  sylhible  short).  Though  Aristotle 
tells  us  tliat  he  was  thorouglily  practised  in  all  accomplish- 
ments of  tliis  kind  by  rythoclides.  Damon,  it  is  not  un- 
likely, being  a  sophist,  out  of  policy,  sheltered  himself 
under  the  profession  of  music  to  conceal  from  people  in 
general  liis  skill  in  other  tilings,  and  under  this  pretence 
attended  Pericles,  the  young  athlete  of  politics,  so  to  say, 
as  his  training-master  in  these  exercises.  Damon's  lyre, 
however,  did  not  prove  altogether  a  successful  blind ;  he 
was  banished  the  country  by  ostracism  for  ten  years,  as  a 
dangerous  intermeddler  and  a  favorer  of  arbitrary  power, 
and,  by  this  means,  gave  the  stage  occasion  to  play  upon 
him.  As,  for  instance,  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  introduces  a 
character,  who  questions  him — 

Tell  me,  if  you  please, 
Since  you're  the  Chiron  who  taught  Pericles. 

Pericles,  also,  was  a  hearer  of  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  who 
treated  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  same  manner  as  Par- 
menides  did,  but  had  also  perfected  himself  in  an  art  of  his 
own  for  refuting  and  silencing  opponents  in  argument ;  as 
Timon  of  Phlius  describes  it, — 

Also  the  two-edged  tongue  of  mighty  Zeno,  who, 
Say  what  one  would,  could  argue  it  untrue. 

But  he  that  saw  most  of  Pericles,  and  furnished  him 
most  especially  with  a  weight  and  grandeur  of  sense, 
superior  to  all  arts  of  popularity,  and  in  general  gave  him 
his  elevation  and  sublimity  of  purpose  and  of  character, 
was  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense ;  whom  the  men  of  those 
times  called  by  the  name  of  Nous,  that  is,  mind,  or  intelli- 
gence, whether  in  admiration  of  the  great  and  extraordinary 
gift  he  had  displayed  for  the  science  of  nature,  or  because 
that  he  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers  who  did  not  refer 
the  first  ordering  of  the  world  to  fortune  or  chance,  nor  ta 
necessity  or  compulsion,  but  to  a  pure,  unadulterated  intelli- 
gence, which  in  all  other  existing  mixed  and  compound 
things  acts  as  a  principle  of  discrimination,  and  of  combina- 
tion of  like  with  like. 

For  this  man,  Pericles  entertained  an  extraordinary  es- 
teem and  admiration,  and  filling  himself  with  this  lofty  and, 
as  they  call  it,  up-in-the-air  sort  of  thought,  derived  hence 
not  merely,  as  was  natural,  elevation  of  purpose  and  dignity 
of  language,  raised  far  above    the  base  and    dishonest 
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buffooneries  of  mob-elociueiice,  but,  besides  this,  a  eom 
posure  of  eountenance,  and  Ji  serenity  and  cahnness  in  all  his 
movements,  which  no  oceurrence  whilst  he  was  speaking 
could  disturb,  a  sustained  juid  even  tone  of  voice,  and  vari- 
ous other  advantages  of  a  similar  kind,  which  produced  the 
greatest  effect  on  liis  hearers.  Once,  after  being  reviled 
and  ill-spoken  of  all  day  long  in  his  own  hearing  by  some 
vile  and  abandoned  fellow  in  the  open  market-place,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  despatch  of  some  urgent  affair,  he 
continued  liis  business  in  perfect  silence,  and  in  the  even- 
ing returned  home  composedly,  the  man  still  dogging  him 
at  the  heels,  and  pelting  him  all  the  way  with  abuse  and 
foul  language  ;  and  stepping  into  his  house,  it  being  by  this 
time  dark,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  take  a  light, 
and  to  go  along  with  the  man  and  see  him  safe  home.  Ion, 
it  is  true,  the  dramatic  poet,  says  that  Pericles's  manner  in 
company  was  somewhat  over-assuming  and  pompous  ;  and 
that  into  his  high-bearing  there  entered  a  good  deal  of  slight- 
ingness  and  scorn  of  others  ;  he  reserves  his  commendation 
for  Cimon's  ease  and  pliancy  and  natural  grace  in  society. 
Ion,  however,  who  must  needs  make  virtue,  like  a  show  of 
tragedies,  include  some  comic  scenes,  we  shall  not  altogether 
rely  upon ;  Zeno  used  to  bid  those  who  called  Pericles's 
gravity  the  affectation  of  a  charlatan,  to  go  and  effect  the 
like  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  this  mere  counterfeiting  might 
in  time  insensibly  instil  into  them  a  real  love  and  knowl- 
edge of  those  noble  qualities. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  advantages  which  Pericles 
derived  from  Anaxagoras's  acquaintance  ;  he  seems  also  to 
have  become,  by  his  instructions,  superior  to  that  supersti- 
tion  with  which  an  ignorant  wonder  at  appearances,  for 
example,  in  the  heavens,  possesses  the  minds  of  people 
unacquainted  with  their  causes,  eager  for  the  supernatural, 
and  excitable  through  an  inexperience  which  the  knowledge 
of  natural  causes  removes,  replacing  wild  and  timid  super- 
stition by  the  good  hope  and  assurance  of  an  intelligent 
piety. 

There  is  a  story,  that  once  Pericles  had  brought  to  him 
from  a  country  farm  of  his,  a  ram's  head  with  one  horn,  and 
that  Lampon,  the  diviner,  upon  seeing  the  horn  grow 
strong  and  solid  out  of  the  midst  of  the  forehead,  gave  it 
as  his  judgment,  that,  there  being  at  that  time  two  potent 
factions,  parties,  or  interests  in  the  city,  the  one  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  other  of  Pericles,  the  government  would 
come  about  to  that  one  of  them  in  whose  ground  or  estate 
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this  token  or  indication  of  fate  had  shown  itself.  But  that 
Anaxagoras,  cleaving  the  skull  in  sunder,  showed  to  the 
bystanders  that  the  brain  had  not  filled  up  its  natural  place, 
but  being  oblong,  like  an  egg,  had  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  in  a  point  to  that  place 
from  whence  the  root  of  the  horn  took  its  rise.  And  that, 
for  that  time,  Anaxagoras  was  much  admired  for  his  ex- 
planation by  those  that  were  present ;  and  Lampon  no  less 
a  little  while  after,  when  Thucydides  was  overpowered, 
and  the  whole  affairs  of  the  state  and  government  came  into 
the  hands  of  Pericles. 

And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  no  absurdity  to  say  that 
they  were  both  in  the  right,  both  natural  philosopher  and 
diviner,  one  justly  detecting  the  cause  of  this  event,  by 
which  it  was  produced,  the  other  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  For  it  was  the  business  of  the  one  to  find  out 
and  give  an  account  of  what  it  was  made,  and  hi  what  man- 
ner and  by  what  means  it  grew  as  it  did ;  and  of  the  other 
to  foretell  to  what  end  and  purpose  it  was  so  made,  and 
what  it  might  mean  or  portend.  Those  who  say  that  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  a  prodigy  is  in  effect  to  destroy  its 
supposed  signification  as  such,  do  not  take  notice  that,  at 
the  same  time,  together  with  divine  prodigies,  they  also  do 
away  with  signs  and  signals  of  human  art  and  concert,  as, 
for  instance,  the  clashings  of  quoits,  fire-beacons,  and  the 
shadows  of  sun-dials,  every  one  of  which  has  its  cause,  and 
by  that  cause  and  contrivance  is  a  sign  of  something  else. 
But  these  are  subjects,  perhaps,  that  would  better  befit 
another  place. 

Pericles,  while  yet  but  a  young  man,  stood  in  consider- 
able apprehension  of  the  people,  as  he  was  thought  in  face 
and  figure  to  be  very  like  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  and  those 
of  great  age  remarked  upon  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and 
his  volubility  and  rapidity  in  speaking,  and  were  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  resemblance.  Reflecting,  too,  that 
he  had  a  considerable  estate,  and  was  descended  of  a  noble 
family,  and  had  friends  of  great  influence,  he  was  fearful 
all  this  might  bring  him  to  be  banished  as  a  dangerous  per- 
son ;  and  for  this  reason  meddled  not  at  all  with  state  af- 
fairs, but  in  military  service  showed  himself  of  a  brave  and 
intrepid  nature.  But  when  Aristides  was  now  dead,  and  ■ 
Themistocles  driven  out,  and  Cimon  was  for  the  most  part 
kept  abroad  by  the  expeditions  he  made  in  parts  out  of 
Greece,  Pericles,  seeing  things  in  this  posture,  now  ad- 
vanced and  took  his  side,  not  with  the  rich  and  few,  but 
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witli  the  many  and  poor,  contrary  to  his  natural  bent^ 
whicli  was  far  from  domocratical ;  but,  most  likely  fearing 
lio  mi^lit  fall  under  suspieion  of  aiming  at  arl)ilrary  power, 
and  seeing  Cimon  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  and  much 
beloved  by  the  better  and  more  distinguished  people,  ho 
joined  the  party  of  the  people,  with  a  view  at  once  both  to 
secure  himself  and  procure  means  against  Cimon. 

lie  immediately  entered,  also,  on  quite  a  new  course  of 
life  and  management  of  his  time.  For  he  was  never  seen 
to  walk  in  any  street  but  that  which  led  to  the  market- 
place and  council-hall,  and  he  avoided  invitations  of  friends 
to  supper,  and  all  friendly  visiting  and  intercourse  what- 
ever; in  all  the  time  he  had  to  do  with  the  public,  which 
was  not  a  little,  he  was  never  known  to  have  gone  to  any 
of  his  friends  to  a  supper,  except  that  once  when  his  near 
kinsman  Euryptolemus  married,  he  remained  present  till 
the  ceremony  of  the  drink-offering,  and  then  immediately 
rose  from  table  and  went  his  way.  For  these  friendly  meet- 
ings are  very  quick  to  defeat  any  assumed  superiority,  and 
in  intimate  familiarity  an  exterior  of  gravity  is  hard  to 
maintain.  Real  excellence,  indeed,  is  most  recognized 
when  most  openly  looked  into  ;  and  in  really  good  men, 
nothing  which  meets  the  eyes  of  external  observers  so  truly 
deserves  their  admiration,  as  their  daily  common  life  does 
that  of  their  nearer  friends.  Pericles,  however,  to  avoid 
any  feeling  of  commonness,  or  any  satiety  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  presented  himself  at  intervals  only,  not  speak- 
ing to  every  business,  nor  at  all  times  coming  into  the 
assembly,  but,  as  Critolaus  says,  reserving  himself,  like  the 
Salaminian  galley,  for  great  occasions,  while  matters  of 
lesser  importance  were  despatched  by  friends  or  other 
speakers  under  his  direction.  And  of  this  number  we  are 
told  Ephialtes  made  one,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Areopagus,  giving  the  people,  according  to  Plato's 
expression,  so  copious  and  so  strong  a  draught  of  liberty, 
that  growing  wild  and  unruly,  like  an  unmanageable 
horse,  it,  as  the  comic  poets  say, — 

got  beyond  all  keeping  in, 

Champing  at  Eubcsa,  and  among  the  islands  leaping  in. 

■  The  style  of  speaking  most  consonant  to  his  form  of  life 
and  the  dignity  of  his  views  he  found,  so  to  say,  in  the 
tones  of  that  instrument  with  which  Anaxagoras  had  fur- 
nished him  ;  of  his  teaching  he  continually  availed  himself, 
and  deepened  the  colors  of  rhetoric  with  the  dye  of  natural 
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science.  For  having,  in  addition  to  his  great  natural  genius, 
attained,  by  the  study  of  nature,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
divine  Plato,  this  height  of  intelligence,  and  this  universal 
consummating  power,  and  drawing  hence  whatever  might 
be  of  advantage  to  him  in  the  art  of  speaking,  he  showed 
himself  far  superior  to  all  others.  Upon  which  account, 
they  say,  he  had  his  nickname  given  him,  though  some  are 
of  opinion  he  was  named  the  Olympian  from  the  public 
buildings  with  which  he  adorned  the  city  ;  and  others  again, 
from  his  great  power  in  public  affairs,  whether  of  war  or 
peace.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  confluence  of  many 
attributes  may  have  conferred  it  on  him.  However,  the 
comedies  represented  at  the  time,  which,  both  in  good 
earnest  and  in  merriment,  let  fly  many  hard  words  at  him, 
plainly  show  that  he  got  that  appellation  especially  from 
his  speaking ;  they  speak  of  his  "  thundering  and  lightning  " 
when  he  harangued  the  people,  and  of  his  wielding  a  dread- 
ful thunderbolt  in  his  tongue. 

A  saying  also  of  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias,  stands 
on  record,  spoken  by  him  by  way  of  pleasantry  upon  Peri- 
cles's  dexterity.  Thucydides  was  one  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  and  had  been  his  greatest  opponent; 
and,  when  Archidamus,  the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
asked  him  whether  he  or  Pericles  were  the  better  wrestler, 
he  made  this  answer :  "  When  I,"  said  he,  "  have  thrown 
him  and  given  him  a  fair  fall,  by  persisting  that  he  had 
no  fall,  he  gets  the  better  of  me,  and  makes  the  by- 
standers, in  spite  of  their  own  eyes,  believe  him."  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  Pericles  himself  was  very  careful 
what  and  how  he  was  to  speak,  insomuch  that,  whenever 
he  went  up  to  the  hustings,  he  prayed  the  gods  that  no  one 
word  might  unawares  slip  from  him  unsuitable  to  the 
matter  and  the  occasion. 

He  has  left  nothing  in  writing  behind  him,  except  some 
decrees ;  and  there  are  but  very  few  of  his  sayings  recorded ; 
one,  for  example,  is,  that  he  said  ^gina  must,  like  a  gather- 
ing in  a  man's  eye,  be  removed  from  Piraeus  ;  and  another, 
that  he  said  he  saw  already  war  moving  on  its  way  towards 
them  out  of  Peloponnesus.  Again,  when  on  a  time  Soph- 
ocles, who  was  his  fellow-commissioner  in  the  general- 
ship, was  going  on  board  with  him,  and  praised  the  beauty 
of  a  youth  they  met  with  in  the  way  to  the  ship,  "  Soph- 
ocles," said  he,  "  a  general  ought  not  only  to  have  clean  hands 
but  also  clean  eyes."  And  Stesimbrotus  tells  us,  that,  in  his 
encomium  on  those  who  tell  in  battle  at  Samos,  he  said  they 
X6 
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were  hccoinc  immortjil,  as  the  j^ods  were.  "  For,"  said  he> 
"  we  do  not  SCO  them  theinselvos,  but  only  by  the  honors  we 
pay  tluMu,  and  l)y  the  Ixnuilils  tliey  do  us,  attril)ute  to  them 
ininiortahty ;  and  the  like  attributes  belong  also  to  those 
that  di(^  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

Since  Thucydides  describes  the  rule  of  Pericles  as  anaris- 
tocratical  government,  that  went  by  the  name  of  a  democ- 
racy, but  Avas,  indeed,  the  supremacy  of  a  single  groat  man, 
while  many  others  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  l)y  him  the 
common  people  were  first  encouraged  and  led  on  to  such 
evils  as  appropriations  of  subject  territory  ;  allowances  for 
attending  theatres,  payments  for  performing  public  duties, 
and  by  these  bad  habits  were,  under  the  influence  of  his 
public  measures,  changed  from  a  sober,  thrifty  people,  that 
maintained  themselves  by  their  own  labors,  to  lovers  of  ex- 
pense, intemperance,  and  licence,  let  us  examine  the  cause 
of  this  change  by  the  actual  matters  of  fact. 

At  the  first,  as  has  been  said,  when  he  set  himself  against 
Cimon's  great  authority,  he  did  caress  the  people.  Find- 
ing himself  come  short  of  his  competitor  in  wealth  and 
money,  by  which  advantages  the  other  was  enabled  to  take 
care  of  the  poor,  inviting  every  day  some  one  or  other  of 
the  citizens  that  was  in  want  to  supper,  and  bestowing 
clothes  on  the  aged  people,  and  breaking  down  the  hedges 
and  enclosures  of  his  grounds,  that  all  that  would  might 
freely  gather  what  fruit  they  pleased,  Pericles,  thus  out- 
done in  popular  arts,  by  the  advice  of  one  Damonides  of 
CEa,  as  Aristotle  states,  turned  to  the  distribution  of  the 
public  moneys ;  and  in  a  short  time  having  bought  the 
people  over,  what  with  moneys  allowed  for  shows  and  for 
service  on  juries,  and  what  with  other  forms  of  pay  and 
largess,  he  made  use  of  them  against  the  council  of  Areop- 
agus, of  which  he  himself  was  no  member,  as  having  never 
been  appointed  by  lot  either  chief  archon,  or  lawgiver,  or 
king,  or  captain.  For  from  of  old  these  offices  were  con- 
ferred on  persons  by  lot,  and  they  who  had  acquitted 
themselves  duly  in  the  discharge  of  them  were  advanced  to 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  And  so  Pericles,  having  secured 
his  power  in  interest  with  the  populace,,  directed  the  exer 
tions  of  his  party  against  this  council  with  such  success, 
that  most  of  these  causes  and  matters  which  had  been  used 
to  be  tried  there,  were,  by  the  agency  of  Ephialtes,  removed 
from  its  cognizance ;  Cimon,  also,  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism as  a  favorer  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  a  hater  of  the 
people,  though  in  wealth  and  noble  birth  he  was  among  the 
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first,  and  had  won  several  most  glorious  victories  over  the 
barbarians,  and  had  filled  the  city  with  money  and  spoils 
of  war ;  as  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  his  life.  So  vast 
an  authority  had  Pericles  obtained  among  the  people. 

The  ostracism  was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years  ;  but  the 
Lacedsemonians,  in  the  mean  time,  entering  with  a  great 
army  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athenians 
going  out  against  them,  Cimon,  coming  from  his  banish- 
ment before  his  time  was  out,  put  himself  in  arms  and  array 
with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  were  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  desired  by  his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the  suspicion  of  his 
favoring  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  venturing  his  own  person 
along  with  his  countrymen.  But  Pericles's  friends,  gather- 
ing in  a  body,  forced  him  to  retire  as  a  banished  man.  For 
which  cause  also  Pericles  seems  to  have  exerted  himself 
more  in  that  than  in  any  battle,  and  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous above  all  for  his  exposure  of  himself  to  danger. 
All  Cimon's  friends,  also,  to  a  man,  fell  together  side  by 
side,  whom  Pericles  had  accused  with  him  of  taking  part 
with  the  Lacedsemonians.  Defeated  in  this  battle  on  their 
own  frontiers,  and  expecting  a  new  and  perilous  attack  with 
return  of  spring,  the  Athenians  now  felt  regret  and  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  Cimon,  and  repentance  for  their  expulsion  of 
him.  Pericles,  being  sensible  of  their  feelings,  did  not  hes- 
itate or  delay  to  gratify  it,  and  himself  made  the  motion 
for  recalling  him  home.  He,  upon  his  return,  concluded 
a  peace  betwixt  the  two  cities ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
entertained  as  kindly  feelings  towards  him  as  they  did  the 
reverse  towards  Pericles  and  the  other  popular  leaders. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  say  that  Pericles  did  not  propose 
the  order  for  Cimon's  return  till  some  private  articles  of 
agreement  had  been  made  between  them,  and  this  by  means 
of  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister ;  that  Cimon,  namely,  should  go 
out  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  be  com- 
mander-in-chief abroad,  with  a  design  to  reduce  the  king 
of  Persia's  territories,  and  that  Pericles  should  have  the 
power  at  home. 

This  Elpinice,  it  was  thought,  had  before  this  time  pro- 
cured some  favor  for  her  brother  Cimon  at  Pericles's  hands, 
and  induced  him  to  be  more  remiss  and  gentle  in  urging 
the  charge  when  Cimon  was  tried  for  his  life ;  for  Pericles 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  commons  to 
plead  against  him.  And  when  Elpinice  came  and  besought 
him  in  her  brother's  behalf,  he  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  O 
Elpinice,  you  are  too  old  a  woman  to  undertake  such  busi- 
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ness  as  this."  But,  when  ho  appeared  to  hnpeach  him,  he 
stood  U})  but  oiice  to  speak,  nierc^ly  to  acquit  liimself  of  liis 
coinmissioii,  and  went  out  of  eourt,  liaving  done  Ciinon  the 
least  prejudice  of  any  of  his  accusers. 

TTow,  then,  can  one  believe  Idoniencnis,  who  charges 
Pericles  as  if  he  liad  by  treachery  procured  the  nuird(;r  of 
Kphialtes,  the  popular  statesnuin,  one  who  was  his  fri(;nd, 
and  of  his  own  party  in  all  his  political  course,  out  of 
jealousy,  forsooth,  and  envy  of  his  great  reputation  ?  This 
historian,  it  seems,  having  raked  up  these  stories,  I  know 
not  whence,  has  befouled  with  them  a  man  who,  perchance, 
was  not  altogether  free  from  fault  or  blame,  but  yet  had  a 
noble  spirit,  and  a  soul  that  was  bent  on  honor;  and  where 
such  qualities  are,  there  can  no  such  cruel  and  brutal 
passion  find  harbor  or  gain  admittance.  As  to  Ephi- 
altes,  the  truth  of  the  story,  as  Aristotle  has  told  it,  is 
this ;  that  having  made  himself  formidable  to  the  oligarch- 
ical party,  by  being  an  uncompromising  asserter  of  the 
people's  rights  in  calling  to  account  and  prosecuting  those 
who  any  way  wronged  them,  his  enemies,  lying  in  wait  for 
him,  by  the  means  of  Aristodicus  the  Tanagrsean,  privately 
despatched  him. 

Cimon,  while  he  was  admiral,  ended  his  days  in  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus.  And  the  aristocratical  party,  seeing  that 
Pericles  was  already  before  this  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
and  foremost  man  of  all  the  city,  but  nevertheless  wishing 
there  should  be  somebody  set  up  against  him,  to  blunt  and 
turn  the  edge  of  his  power,  that  it  might  not  altogether 
prove  a  monarchy,  put  forward  Thucydides  of  Alopece,  a 
discreet  person,  and  a  near  kinsman  of  Cimon's,  to  conduct 
the  opposition  against  him ;  who,  indeed,  though  less  skilled 
in  warlike  affairs  than  Cimon  was,  yet  was  better  versed 
in  speaking  and  political  business  and  keeping  close  guard 
in  the  city,  and  engaging  with  Pericles  on  the  hustings,  in 
a  short  time  brought  the  government  to  an  equality  of 
parties.  For  he  would  not  suffer  those  who  were  called 
the  honest  and  good  (persons  of  worth  and  distinction)  to 
be  scattered  up  and  down  and  mix  themselves  and  be  lost 
among  the  populace,  as  formerly,  diminishing  and  obscur- 
ing their  superiority  amongst  the  masses  ;  but  taking  them 
apart  by  themselves  and  uniting  them  in  one  body,  by 
their  combined  weight  he  was  able,  as  it  were  upon  the 
balance,  to  make  a  counterpoise  to  the  other  party. 

For,  indeed,  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  sort  of  con- 
cealed split,  or  seam,  as  it  might  be  in  a  piece  of  iron,  mark<. 
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ing  the  different  popular  and  aristocratical  tendencies  ;  but 
the  open  rivahy  and  contention  of  these  two  opponents 
made  the  gash  deep,  and  severed  the  city  into  the  two  par- 
ties of  the  people  and  the  few.  And  so  Pericles,  at  that 
time,  more  than  at  any  other,  let  loose  the  reins  to  the 
people,  and  made  his  policy  subservient  to  their  pleasure, 
contriving  continually  to  have  some  great  pubhc  show  or 
solemnity,  some  banquet,  or  some  procession  or  other  in  the 
town  to  please  them,  coaxing  his  countrymen  hke  children, 
with  such  delights  and  pleasures  as  were  not,  however,  un- 
edifying.  Besides  that  every  year  he  sent  out  threescore 
galleys,  on  board  of  which  there  were  numbers  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  were  in  pay  eight  months,  learning  at  the  same 
time  and  practising  the  art  of  seamanship. 

He  sent,  moreover,  a  thousand  of  them  into  the  Cherso- 
nese as  planters,  to  share  the  land  among  them  by  lot,  and 
five  hundred  more  into  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  half  that 
number  to  Andros,  a  thousand  into  Thrace  to  dwell  among 
the  BisaltsB,  and  others  into  Italy,  when  the  city  Sybaris, 
which  now  was  called  Thurii,  was  to  be  repeopled.  And 
this  he  did  to  ease  and  discharge  the  city  of  an  idle,  and, 
by  reason  of  their  idleness,  a  busy,  meddling  crowd  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  necessities  and  re- 
store the  fortunes  of  the  poor  townsmen,  and  to  intimidate, 
also,  and  check  their  allies  from  attempting  any  change,  by 
posting  such  garrisons,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  them. 

That  which  gave  most  pleasure  and  ornament  to  the  city 
of  Athens,  and  the  greatest  admiration  and  even  astonish- 
ment to  all  strangers,  and  that  which  now  is  Gi-eece's  only 
evidence  that  the  poAver  she  boasts  of  and  her  ancient  wealth 
are  no  romance  or  idle  story,  was  his  construction  of  the 
public  and  sacred  buildings.  Yet  this  was  that  of  all  his 
actions  in  the  government  which  his  enemies  most  looked 
askance  upon  and  cavilled  at  in  the  popular  assemblies,  cry- 
ing out  how  that  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  had  lost  its 
reputation  and  was  ill-spoken  of  abroad  for  removing  the 
common  treasure  of  the  Greeks  from  the  isle  of  Delos  into 
their  own  custody  ;  and  how  that  their  fairest  excuse  for  so 
doing,  namely,  that  they  took  it  away  for  fear  the  barba- 
rians should  seize  it,  and  on  purpose  to  secure  it  in  a  safe 
place,  this  Pericles  had  made  unavailable,  and  how  that 
"  Greece  cannot  but  resent  it  as  an  insufferable  affront,  and 
consider  herself  to  be  tyrannized  over  openly,  when  she  sees 
the  treasure,  which  was  contributed  by  her  upon  a  neces- 
sity for  the  war,  wantonly  lavished  out  by  us  upon  our  city, 
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to  gild  her  all  over,  and  to  adorn  and  set  her  forth,  as  it 
were  some  vain  woman,  hnnp^  ronnd  with  precious  stones 
and  tigur(!s  and  temples,  wiiieh  (^ost  a  world  of  money." 

Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  informed  the  people,  that 
they  wvA'c  in  no  way  oblic^ed  to  j]^ive  any  acjcount  of  thr)se 
moneys  to  tlunr  allies,  so  long  as  tiiey  maintained  their  de- 
fence, and  kept  oft"  the  barbarians  from  attacking  them  ; 
while  in  the  mean  time  they  did  not  so  nnu;h  as  supply 
one  horse  or  man  or  ship,  but  only  found  money  for  the 
service  ;  "  which  money,"  said  he,  "  is  not  theirs  that  give 
it,  but  theirs  that  receive  it,  if  so  be  they  perform  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  receive  it."  And  that  it  was  good 
reason,  that,  now  the  city  was  sufficiently  provided  and 
stored  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  war,  they  should 
convert  the  overplus  of  its  wealth  to  such  undertakings 
as  would  hereafter,  when  completed,  give  them  eternal 
honor,  and,  for  the  present,  while  in  process,  freely  supply 
all  the  inhabitants  with  plenty.  With  their  variety  ot 
workmanship  and  of  occasions  for  service,  which  sufflmon 
all  arts  and  trades  and  require  all  hands  to  be  employed 
about  them,  they  do  actually  put  the  whole  city,  in  a  man- 
ner, into  state-pay  ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  both 
beautified  and  maintained  by  herself.  For  as  those  who 
are  of  age  and  strength  for  war  are  provided  for  and  main- 
tained in  the  armaments  abroad  by  their  pay  out  of  the 
public  stock,  so,  it  being  his  desire  and  design  that  the 
undisciplined  mechanic  multitude  that  stayed  at  home 
should  not  go  without  their  share  of  public  salaries,  and  yet 
should  not  have  them  given  them  for  sitting  still  and  doing 
nothing,  to  that  end  he  thought  fit  to  bring  in  among  them, 
with  the  approbation  of  the-  people,  these  vast  projects  of 
buildings  and  designs  of  work,  that  would  be  of  some  con- 
tinuance before  they  were  finished,  and  would  give  employ- 
ment to  numerous  arts,  so  that  the  part  of  the  people  that 
stayed  at  home  might,  no  less  than  those  that  were  at  sea 
or  in  garrisons  or  on  expeditions,  have  a  fair  and  just  oc- 
casion of  receiving  the  benefit  and  having  their  share  of 
the  public  moneys. 

The  materials  were  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony, 
cypress- wood ;  and  the  arts  or  trades  that  wrought  and 
fashioned  them  were  smiths  and  carpenters,  moulders,  foun- 
ders and  braziers,  stone-cutters,  dyers,  goldsmiths,  ivory- 
workers,  painters,  embroiderers,  turners ;  those  again  that 
conveyed  them  to  the  town  for  use,  merchants  and  mari- 
ners  and   ship-niasters  by  sea,  and  by  land,  cartwrights, 
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cattle-breeders,  wagoners,  rope-makers,  flax- workers,  shoe- 
makers and  leather-dressers,  road-makers,  miners.  And 
every  trade  in  the  same  nature,  as  a  captain  in  an  army- 
has  his  particular  company  of  soldiers  under  him,  liad  its 
own  hired  company  of  journeymen  and  laborers  belonging 
to  it  banded  togetlier  as  in  array,  to  be  as  it  were  the 
instrument  and  body  for  the  performance  of  the  service. 
Thus,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  the  occasions  and  services  of 
these  public  works  distributed  plenty  through  every  age 
and  condition. 

As  then  grew  the  works  up,  no  less  stately  in  size  than 
exquisite  in  form,  the  workmen  striving  to  outvie  the 
material  and  the  design  with  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, yet  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was  the  rapidity 
of  their  execution.  Undertakings,  any  one  of  which  singly 
might  have  required,  they  thought,  for  their  completion, 
several  successions  and  ages  of  men,  were  every  one  of 
them  accomplished  in  the  height  and  prime  of  one  man's 
political  service.  Although  they  say,  too,  that  Zeuxis  once, 
having  heard  Agatharchus  the  painter  boast  of  despatching 
his  work  with  speed  and  ease,  replied,  "  I  take  a  long  time." 
For  ease  and  speed  in  doing  a  thing  do  not  give  the  work 
lasting  solidity  or  exactness  of  beauty  ;  the  expenditure  of 
time  allowed  to  a  man's  pains  beforehand  for  the  production 
of  a  thing  is  repaid  by  way  of  interest  with  a  vital  force 
for  the  preservation  when  once  produced.  For  which 
reason  Pericles's  works  are  especially  admired,  as  having 
been  made  quickly,  to  last  long.  For  every  particular 
piece  of  his  work  was  immediately,  even  at  that  time,  for 
its  beauty  and  elegance,  antique  ;  and  yet  in  its  vigor  and 
freshness  looks  to  this  day  as  if  it  were  just  executed. 
There  is  a  sort  of  bloom  of  newness  upon  those  works  of 
his,  preserving  them  from  the  touch  of  time,  as  if  they  had 
some  perennial  spirit  and  undying  vitality  mingled  in  the 
composition  of  them. 

Phidias  had  the  oversight  of  all  the  works,  and  was  sur- 
veyor-general, though  upon  the  various  portions  other  great 
masters  and  workmen  were  employed.  For  Callicrates 
and  Ictinus  built  the  Parthenon  ;  the  chapel  at  Eleusis, 
where  the  mysteries  were  celebrated,  was  begun  by  Coroe- 
bus,  who  erected  the  pillars  that  stand  upon  the  floor  or 
pavement,  and  joined  them  to  the  architraves ;  and  after 
his  death  Metagenes  of  Xypete  added  the  frieze  and  the 
upper  line  of  columns ;  Xenocles  of  Cholargus  roofed  or 
arched  the  lantern  on  top  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
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Pollux;  and  tlio  long  wall,  which  Socrates  says  he  hiinsei! 
heard  Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  undertaken  hy 
Callicrates.     This  work  Cratinus  ridicules,  as  long  in  linish- 

'TiM  lon^  slnoo  PorifilcH,  if  words  would  do  it, 
Tiilkod  up  tho  wall;  yet  adds  not  oiio  inito  to  it. 

The  Odeum,  or  niusic-rooin,  which  in  its  interior  was  full 
of  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  outside  had  its  roof  made 
to  slope  and  descend  from  one  single  point  at  the  top,  was 
constructed,  we  are  told,  in  imitation  of  tlieking  of  Persia's 
Pavilion  ;  this  likewise  by  Pericles's  order ;  which  Cratinus 
again,  in  his  comedy  called  the  Thraciau  Women,  made  an 
occasion  of  raillery, — 

So,  we  see  here, 

Jupiter  Long-pate  Pericles  appear, 

Since  ostracism  time,  he's  laid  aside  his  head, 

And  wears  the  new  Odeum  in  its  stead, 

Pericles,  also  eager  for  distinction,  then  first  obtained 
the  decree  for  a  contest  in  musical  skill  to  be  held  yearly 
at  the  Panathensea,  and  he  himself,  being  chosen  judge, 
arranged  the  order  and  method  in  which  the  competitors 
should  sing  and  play  on  the  flute  and  on  the  harp.  And 
both  at  that  time,  and  at  other  times  also,  they  sat  in  this 
music-room  to  see  and  hear  all  such  trials  of  skill. 

The  propylaea,  or  entrances  to  the  Acropolis,  were  fin- 
ished in  five  years'  time,  Mnesicles  being  the  principal 
architect.  A  strange  accident  happened  in  the  course  of 
building,  which  showed  that  the  goddess  w^as  not  averse  to 
the  work,  but  was  aiding  and  co-operating  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  One  of  the  artificers,  the  quickest  and  the 
handiest  workman  among  them  all,  with  a  slip  of  his  foot 
fell  down  from  a  great  height,  and  lay  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, the  physicians  having  no  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
When  Pericles  was  in  distress  about  this,  Minerva  ap- 
peared to  him  at  night  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  a  course  of 
treatment,  which  he  applied,  and  in  a  short  time  and  with 
great  ease  cured  the  man.  And  upon  this  occasion  it  was 
that  he  set  up  a  brass  statue  of  Minerva,  surnamed  Health, 
in  the  citadel  near  the  altar,  which  they  say  was  there 
before.  But  it  was  Phidias  who  wrought  the  goddess's 
image  in  gold,  and  he  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  pedestal 
as  the  workman  of  it ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  in  a 
manner  was  under  his  charge,  and  he  had,  as  we  have  said 
already,  the  oversight  over  all  the  artists  and  workmen, 
through  Pericles's  friendship  for  him  ;  and  this,   indeed. 
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made  him  much  envied,  and  his  patron  shamefully  slandered 
with  stories,  as  if  Phidias  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
for  Pericles's  use,  freeborn  women  that  came  to  see  the 
works.  Tlie  comic  writers  of  the  town,  wlien  they  had  got 
hold  of  tliis  story,  made  much  of  it,  and  bespattered  him 
with  all  the  ribaldry  they  could  invent,  charging  him 
falsely  with  the  wife  of  Menippus,  one  who  was  his  friend 
and  served  as  lieutenant  under  him  in  the  wars  ;  and  with 
the  birds  kept  by  Pyrilampes,  an  acquaintance  of  Pericles, 
who,  they  pretended,  used  to  give  presents  of  peacocks  to 
Pericles's  female  friends.  And  how  can  one  wonder  at 
any  number  of  strange  assertions  from  men  whose  whole 
lives  were  devoted  to  mockery,  and  who  were  r'eady  at  any 
time  to  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  their  superiors  to  vulgar 
envy  and  spite,  as  to  some  evil  genius,  when  even  Stesim- 
brotus  the  Thrasian  has  dared  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
Pericles  a  monstrous  and  fabulous  piece  of  criminality  with 
his  son's  wife  ?  So  very  difficult  a  matter  is  it  to  trace  and 
find  out  the  truth  of  anything  by  history,  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  afterwards  write  it  find  long  periods  of 
time  intercepting  their  view,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
contemporary  records  of  any  actions  and  lives,  partly 
through  envy  and  ill-will,  partly  through  favor  and  flattery, 
pervert  and  distort  truth. 

When  the  orators,  who  sided  with  Thucydides  and  his 
party,  were  at  one  time  crying  out,  as  their  custom  was, 
against  Pericles,  as  one  who  squandered  away  the  public 
money,  and  made  havoc  of  the  state  revenues,  he  rose  in 
the  open  assembly  and  put  the  question  to  the  people, 
whether  they  thought  that  he  had  laid  out  much  ;  and  they 
saying,  "  Too  much,  a  great  deal,"  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  since 
it  is  so,  let  the  cost  not  go  to  your  account,  but  to  mine ; 
and  let  the  inscription  upon  the  buildings  stand  in  my 
name."  When  they  heard  him  say  thus,  whether  it  were 
out  of  a  surprise  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  or  out  of 
emulation  of  the  glory  of  the  works,  they  cried  aloud,  bid- 
ding him  to  spend  on,  and  lay  out  what  he  thought  fit 
from  the  public  purse,  and  to  spare  no  cost,  till  all  were 
finished. 

At  length,  coming  to  a  final  contest  with  Thucydides 
which  of  the  two  should  ostracize  the  other  out  of  the 
country,  and  having  gone  through  this  peril,  he  threw  his 
antagonist  out,  and  broke  up  the  confederacy  that  had  been 
organized  against  him.  So  that  now  all  schism  and  divi- 
sion being  at  an  end,  and  the  city  brought  to  evenness  and 
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unity,  hi)  o-ot  all  Athens  Jind  all  affairs  that  pertained  to 
the  Athenians  into  his  own  hands,  their  tributes,  their 
armies,  and  their  galleys,  the  islands,  the  sea,  and  their 
wide-extcnided  power,  ])arlly  over  other  (ireeks  and  partly 
over  harbarians,  and  ail  that  empire,  wliioh  they  possessed, 
founded  and  fortified  upon  subject  nations  and  royal  friend- 
ships and  alliances. 

After  this  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man  he  had  been 
before,  nor  as  tame  and  gentle  and  familiar  as  formerly 
with  the  populace,  so  as  readily  to  yield  to  their  pleasures 
and  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  multitude,  as  a 
steersman  shifts  with  the  winds.  Quitting  that  loose, 
remiss,  and,  in  some  cases,  licentious  court  of  the  popular 
will,  he  turned  those  soft  and  flowery  modulations  to  the 
austerity  of  aristocratical  and  regal  rule ;  and  employing 
this  uprightly  and  undeviatingly  for  the  country's  best  in- 
terests, he  was  able  generally  to  lead  the  people  along,  with 
their  own  wills  and  consents,  by  persuading  and  showing 
them  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  sometimes,  too,  urging 
and  pressing  them  forward  extremely  against  their  will,  he 
made  them,  whether  they  would  or  no,  yield  submission  to 
what  was  for  their  advantage.  In  wiiich,  to  say  the  truth, 
he  did  but  like  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a  complicated 
and  chronic  disease,  as  he  sees  occasion,  at  one  while  allows 
his  patient  the  moderate  use  of  such  things  as  please  him, 
at  another  while  gives  him  keen  pains  and  drugs  to  work 
the  cure.  For  there  arising  and  growing  up,  as  was 
natural,  all  manner  of  distempered  feelings  among  a  people 
which  had  so  vast  a  command  and  dominion,  he  alone,  as  a 
great  master,  knowing  how  to  handle  and  deal  fitly  with 
each  one  of  them,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  making  that 
use  of  hopes  and  fears,  as  his  two  chief  rudders,  with  the 
one  to  check  the  career  of  their  confidence  at  any  time,  with 
the  other  to  raise  them  up  and  cheer  them  when  under  any 
discouragement,  plainly  showed  by  this,  that  rhetoric,  or 
the  art  of  speaking,  is,  in  Plato's  language,  the  government 
of  the  souls  of  men,  and  that  her  chief  business  is  to  address 
the  affections  and  passions,  which  are  as  it  were  the  strings 
and  keys  to  the  soul,  and  require  a  skilful  and  careful 
touch  to  be  played  on  as  they  should  be.  The  source  of 
this  predominance  was  not  barely  his  power  of  language, 
but,  as  Thucydides  assures  us,  the  reputation  of  liis  life, 
and  the  confidence  felt  in  his  character ;  his  manifest  free- 
dom from  every  kind  of  corruption,  and  superiority  to  all 
considerations  of  money.     Notwithstanding  he  had  made 
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the  city  Athens,  which  was  great  of  itself,  as  great  and 
rich  as  can  be  imagined,  and  though  he  were  himself  in 
power  and  interest  more  tlian  equal  to  many  kings  and  ab- 
solute rulers,  who  some  of  them  also  bequeathed  by  will 
their  power  to  their  children,  he,  for  liis  part,  did  not  make 
the  patrimony  his  father  left  him  greater  than  it  was  by 
one  drachma. 

Thucydides,  indeed,  gives  a  plain  statement  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  power ;  and  the  comic  poets,  in  their  spiteful 
manner,  more  than  hint  at  it,  styling  his  companions  and 
friends  the  new  Pisistratidse,  and  calling  on  him  to  abjure 
any  intention  of  usurpation,  as  one  whose  eminence  was 
too  great  to  be  any  longer  proportionable  to  and  compatible 
with  a  democracy  or  popular  government.  And  Teleclides 
says  the  Athenians  had  surrendered  up  to  him — • 

The  tribute  of  the  cities,  and  with  them,  the  cities  too,  to  do  with  them  as 

he  pleases,  and  undo ; 
To  build  up,  if  he  Ukes,  stone  walls  around  a  town ;  and  again,  if  so  he  likes, 

to  pull  them  down ; 
Their  treaties  and  alliances,  power,  empire,  peace,  and  war,  their  wealth 

and  their  success  forever  more. 

Nor  was  all  this  the  luck  of  some  happy  occasion ;  nor 
was  it  the  mere  bloom  and  grace  of  a  policy  that  flourished 
for  a  season ;  but  having  for  forty  years  together  main- 
tained the  first  place  among  statesmen  such  as  Ephialtes 
and  Leocrates  and  Myronides  and  Cimon  and  Tolmides  and 
Thucydides  were,  after  the  defeat  and  banishment  of 
Thucydides,  for  no  less  than  fifteen  years  longer,  in  the 
exercise  of  one  continuous  unintermitted  command  in  the 
office,  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected,  of  General,  he 
preserved  his  integrity  unspotted ;  though  otherwise  he 
was  not  altogether  idle  or  careless  in  looking  after  his 
pecuniary  advantage ;  his  paternal  estate,  which  of  right 
belonged  to  him,  he  so  ordered  that  it  might  neither  through 
negligence  be  wasted  or  lessened,  nor  yet,  being  so  full  of 
business  as  he  was,  cost  him  any  great  trouble  or  time  with 
taking  care  of  it ;  and  put  it  into  such  a  way  of  manage- 
ment as  he  thought  to  be  the  most  easy  for  himself,  and 
the  most  exact.  All  his  yearly  products  and  profits  he 
sold  together  in  a  lump,  and  supplied  his  household  needs 
afterwards  by  buying  everything  that  he  or  his  family 
wanted  out  of  the  market.  Upon  which  account,  his  chil- 
dren, when  they  grew  to  age,  were  not  well  pleased  with 
his  management,  and  the  women  that  lived  with  him  were 
treated  with  little  cost,  and  complained  of  his  way  ol 
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hoiisekeepin<]^,  where  everythin<j^  was  ordered  and  set  down 
from  (lay  to  day,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  exactness; 
since  there  was  not  there,  as  is  usual  in  a.  <^reat  family  and 
a  i)lentil'ul  estate,  anythin<^  to  spare,  or  ov(;r  and  above; 
Imt  all  that  went  out  or  came  in,  all  disbursements  and  all 
receipts,  proceeded  as  it  were  by  luunber  and  measure. 
His  manager  in  all  this  was  a  single  servant,  Evangelus 
by  name,  a  man  either  naturally  gifted  or  instructed  by 
Pericles  so  as  to  excel  every  one  in  this  art  of  domestic 
economy. 

All  this,  in  truth,  was  very  little  in  harmony  with  Anax- 
agoras's  wisdom  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  he,  by  a  kind 
of  divine  impulse  and  greatness  of  spirit,  voluntarily  quit- 
ted his  house,  and  left  his  land  to  lie  fallow  and  to  be 
grazed  by  sheep  like  a  common.  But  the  life  of  a  contem- 
plative philosopher  and  that  of  an  active  statesman  are,  I 
presume,  not  the  same  thing ;  for  the  one  merely  employs, 
upon  great  and  good  objects  of  thought,  an  intelligence 
that  requires  no  aid  of  instruments  nor  supply  of  any  exter- 
nal materials  ;  whereas  the  other,  who  tempers  and  applies 
his  virtue  to  human  uses,  may  have  occasion  for  affluence, 
not  as  a  matter  of  mere  necessity,  but  as  a  noble  thing ; 
which  was  Pericles's  case,  who  relieved  numerous  poor 
citizens. 

However,  there  is  a  story,  that  Anaxagoras  himself,  while 
Pericles  was  taken  up  with  public  affairs,  lay  neglected, 
and  that,  now  being  grown  old,  he  wrapped  himself  up 
with  a  resolution  to  die  for  want  of  food ;  which  being  by 
chance  brought  to  Pericles's  ear,  he  was  horror-struck,  and 
instantly  ran  thither,  and  used  all  the  arguments  and 
entreaties  he  could  to  him,  lamenting  not  so  much  Anax- 
agoras's  condition  as  his  own,  should  he  lose  such  a  coun- 
sellor as  he  had  found  him  to  be ;  and  that,  upon  this, 
Anaxagoras  unfolded  his  robe,  and  showing  himself,  made 
answer  :  "  Pericles,"  said  he,  "  even  those  who  have  occa- 
sion for  a  lamp  supply  it  with  oil." 

The  Lacedsemonians  beginning  to  show  themselves  trou- 
bled at  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power,  Pericles,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  elevate  the  people's  spirit  yet  more,  and  to 
raise  them  to  the  thought  of  great  actions,  proposed  a 
decree,  to  summon  all  the  Greeks  in  what  part  soever 
whether  of  Europe  or  Asia,  every  city,  little  as  well  as  great, 
to  send  their  deputies  to  Athens  to  a  general  assembly,  or 
convention,  there  to  consult  and  advise  concerning  the 
Greek  temples  which  the  barbarians  had  burnt  down,  and 
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the  sAcrifices  which  were  due  from  them  upon  vows  they 
had  made  to  their  gods  for  the  safety  of  Greece  when  they 
fought  against  the  barbarians  ;  and  also  concerning  the 
navigation  of  tho  sea,  that  tliey  might  henceforward  all  of 
them  pass  to  and  fro  and  trade  securely  and  be  at  peace 
among  themselves. 

Upon  this  errand  there  were  twenty  men,  of  such  as  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  sent  by  commission ;  five  to  sum- 
mon ttie  lonians  and  Corians  in  Asia,  and  the  islanders  as 
far  as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes ;  five  to  visit  all  the  places  in  the 
Hellespont  and  Thrace,  up  to  Byzantium ;  and  other  five 
besides  these  to  go  to  Boeotia  and  Phocis  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  from  hence  to  pass  through  the  Locrians  over  to 
the  neighboring  continent  as  far  as  Acarnania  and  Ara- 
bracia ;  and  the  rest  to  take  their  course  through  Euboea 
to  the  (Etseans  and  the  Malian  Gulf,  and  to  the  Achseans  of 
Phthiotis  and  the  Thessalians ;  all  of  them  to  treat  with 
the  people  as  they  passed,  and  to  persuade  them  to  come 
and  take  their  part  in  the  debates  for  settling  the  peace 
and  jointly  regulating  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Nothing  was  effected,  nor  did  the  cities  meet  by  their 
deputies,  as  was  desired  ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  it  is  said, 
crossing  the  design  underhand,  and  the  attempt  being  dis- 
appointed and  baffled  first  in  Peloponnesus.  I  thought  fit 
however,  to  introduce  the  mention  of  it,  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  man  and  the  greatness  of  his  thoughts. 

In  his  military  conduct,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  for 
wariness  ;  he  would  not  by  his  good -will  engage  in  any  fight 
which  had  much  uncertainty  or  hazard  ;  he  did  not  envy  the 
glory  of  generals  whose  rash  adventures  fortune  favored 
with  brilliant  success,  however  they  were  admired  by 
others ;  nor  did  he  think  them  worthy  his  imitation,  but 
always  used  to  say  to  his  citizens  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  they  should  continue  immortal,  and  live  forever. 
Seeing  Tolmides,  the  son  of  Tolmseus,  upon  the  confidence 
of  his  former  successes,  and  flushed  with  the  honor  his  mil- 
itary actions  had  procured  him,  making  preparations  to  at- 
tack the  Boeotians  in  their  own  country  when  there  was  no 
likely  opportunity,  and  that  he  had  prevailed  with  the  brav- 
est and  most  enterprising  of  the  youth  to  enlist  themselves 
as  volunteers  in  the  service,  who  besides  his  other  force 
made  up  a  thousand,  he  endeavored  to  withhold  him  and  to 
advise  him  from  it  in  the  public  assembly,  telling  him  in  a 
memorable  saying  of  his,  which  still  goes  about,  that,  if  he 
would  not  take  Pericles's  advice,  yet  he  would  not  do  amiss 
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to  wait  siiid  be  ruled  by  time,  Uw,  wisest  counselloi  of  all. 
This  saying,  at  that  time,  was  but  sli^litly  eomiiHiiided ; 
but  withiu  a  few  days  after,  when  news  was  brouj^ht  tliat 
Tohnides  liiinself  iiad  been  defciated  and  slain  in  batti(nj(;ar 
C'oroiKMi,  and  that  many  brave  eitizens  had  fallen  with  him, 
it  gained  him  great  repute  as  well  as  good-will  among  the 
people,  for  wisdom  juid  for  love  of  his  eountrymen. 

But  of  all  his  ex[)editions,  that  to  the  Chersonese  gave 
most  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  liaving  i)roved  the  safety  of 
the  Greeks  who  iidiabited  there.  For  not  oidy  by  carrying 
along  witli  bim  a  thousand  fresli  citizens  of  Athens  he  gave 
new  strength  and  vigor  to  the  cities,  but  also  by  belting  the 
neck  of  land,  which  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  continent 
with  bulwarks  and  forts  from  sea  to  sea,  he  put  a  stop  to 
the  Inroads  of  the  Thracians,  who  lay  all  about  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  closed  the  door  against  a  continual  and  grievous 
war,  with  which  that  country  had  been  long  harassed,  ly- 
ing exposed  to  the  encroachments  and  influx  of  barbarous 
neighbors,  and  groaning  under  the  evils  of  a  predatory 
population  both  upon  and  within  its  borders. 

Nor  was  he  less  admired  and  talked  of  abroad  for  his 
sailing  around  the  Peloponnesus,  having  set  out  from  Pegse, 
or  The  Fountains,  the  port  of  Megara,  with  a  hundred  gal- 
leys. For  he  not  only  laid  waste  the  sea-coast,  as  Tolmides 
had  done  before,  buc  also,  advancing  far  up  into  the  main- 
land with  the  soldiers  he  had  on  board,  by  the  terror  of  his 
appearance  drove  many  within  their  walls;  and  at  Nemea, 
with  main  force,  routed  and  raised  a  trophy  over  the  Sicy- 
onians,  who  stood  their  ground  and  joined  battle  with  him. 
And  having  taken  on  board  a  supply  of  soldiers  into  the 
galleys,  out  of  Achaia,  then  in  league  with  Athens,  he 
crossed  with  the  fleet  to  the  opposite  continent,  and,  sailing 
along  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous,  overran  Acar- 
nania  and  shut  up  the  GEniadEe  within  their  city  walls,  and 
having  ravaged  and  wasted  their  country,  weighed  anchor 
for  home  with  the  double  advantage  of  having  shown  him- 
self formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  safe 
and  energetic  to  his  fellow-citizens  ;  for  there  was  not  so 
much  as  any  chance  miscarriage  that  happened,  the  whole 
voyage  through,  to  those  who  were  under  his  charge. 

Entering  also  the  Euxine  Sea  with  a  large  and  finely 
equipped  fleet,  he  obtained  for  the  Greek  cities  any  new 
arrangements  they  wanted,  and  entered  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  them  ;  and  to  the  barbarous  nations,  and  kings 
and  chiefs  round  about  them,  displayed  the  greatness  of  the 
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power  of  the  Athenians,  their  perfect  ability  and  confidence 
to  sail  wherever  ihcj  had  a  mind,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
sea  under  their  control.  He  left  the  Sinopians  thirteen 
ships  of  war,  w'lh  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Lama- 
chus,  to  assist  them  against  Timesileus  the  tyrant ;  and 
when  he  and  bib  rsccomplices  had  been  thrown  out,  obtained 
a  decree  that  six  hundred  of  the  Athenians  that  were  will- 
ing should  sail  to  Sinope  and  plant  themselves  there  with 
the  Sinopians,  sharing  among  them  the  houses  and  land 
which  the  tyrant  and  his  party  had  previously  held. 

But  in  other  things  he  did  not  comply  with  the  giddy 
impulses  of  the  citizens,  nor  quit  his  own  resolutions  to 
follow  their  fancies,  when,  carried  away  with  the  thought 
of  their  strength  and  great  success,  they  were  eager  to 
interfere  again  in  Egypt,  and  to  disturb  the  king  of  Persia's 
maritime  dominions.  Nay,  there  were  a  good  many  who 
were,  even  then,  possessed  with  that  unblest  and  inau- 
spicious passion  for  Sicily,  which  afterward  the  orators  of 
Alcibiades's  party  blew  up  into  a  flame.  There  w^ere  some 
also  who  dreamt  of  Tuscany  and  Carthage,  and  not  without 
plausible  reason  in  their  present  large  dominion  and  pros- 
perous course  of  their  affairs. 

But  Pericles  curbed  this  passion  for  foreign  conquest, 
and  unsparingly  pruned  and  cut  down  their  ever  busy 
fancies  for  a  multitude  of  undertakings  ;  and  directed  their 
power  for  the  most  part  to  securing  and  consolidating  what 
they  had  already  got,  supposing  it  would  be  quite  enough 
for  them  to  do,  if  they  could  keep  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
check ;  to  whom  he  entertained  all  along  a  sense  of  opposi- 
tion ;  which,  as  upon  many  other  occasions,  so  he  particu- 
larly showed  by  what  he  did  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  having  gone  with  an  army  to  Delphi, 
restored  Apollo's  temple,  which  the  Phocians  had  got  into 
their  possession,  to  the  Delphian s  ;  immediately  after  their 
departure,  Pericles,  with  another  army,  came  and  restored 
the  Phocians.  And  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  engraven 
the  record  of  their  privilege  of  consulting  the  oracle  before 
others,  which  the  Delphians  gave  them,  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  brazen  wolf  which  stands  there,  he,  also,  having 
received  from  the  Phocians  the  like  privilege  for  the 
Athenians,  had  it  cut  upon  the  same  wolf  of  brass  on  his 
right  side. 

That  he  did  well  and  wisely  in  thus  restraining  the 
exertions  of  the  Athenians  within  the  compass  of  Greece, 
the  events  themselves  that  happened  afterward  bore  suflBl- 
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cient  witness.  For,  in  tlic  first  place,  the  Eubneans  re- 
volted, against  whom  lie  [)ass(!(l  over  with  forces ;  and  then, 
immediately  afUir,  news  came  tliat  the  Megarians  were 
turned  their  enemies;  and  a  hostile  army  was  upon  the 
borders  of  vVttica,  under  the  conduct  of  l^listoanax,  king  of 
the  Lacediemonians.  Wherefore  Pericles  came  with  his 
army  back  again  in  all  haste  out  of  Kubcea,  to  meet  the 
war  which  threatened  at  home ;  and  did  not  venture  to 
engage  a  numerous  and  brave  army  eager  for  battle ;  but 
perceiving  that  Plistoanax  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
governed  himself  mostly  by  the  counsel  ancl  advice  of 
Cleandrides,  whom  the  epliors  had  sent  with  him,  by  reason 
of  his  youth,  to  be  a  kind  of  guardian  and  assistant  to  him, 
he  privately  made  trial  of  this  man's  integrity,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  having  corrupted  him  with  money,  prevailed 
with  him  to  withdraw  the  Peloponnesians  out  of  Attica. 
When  the  army  had  retired  and  dispersed  into  their  several 
states,  the  Lacedsemonians  in  anger  fined  their  king  in  so 
large  a  sum  of  money,  that,  unable  to  pay  it,  he  quitted 
Lacedsemon ;  while  Cleandrides  fled,  and  had  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  him  in  his  absence.  This  was  the  father 
of  Gylippus,  who  overpowered  the  Athenians  in  Sicily. 
And  it  seems  that  this  covetousness  was  an  hereditary 
disease  transmitted  from  father  to  son ;  for  Gylippus  also 
afterwards  was  caught  in  foul  practices,  and  expelled  from 
Sparta  for  it.  But  this  we  have  told  at  large  in  the  account 
of  Lysander. 

AVhen  Pericles,  in  giving  up  his  accounts  of  this  expe- 
dition, stated  a  disbursement  of  ten  talents,  as  laid  out 
upon  fit  occasion,  the  people,  without  any  question,  nor 
troubling  themselves  to  investigate  the  mystery,  freely 
allowed  of  it.  And  some  historians,  in  which  number  is 
Theophrastus  the  philosopher,  have  given  it  as  a  truth 
that  Pericles  every  year  used  to  send  privately  the  sum  of 
ten  talents  to  Sparta,  with  which  he  complimented  those 
in  office,  to  keep  oft'  the  war ;  not  to  purchase  peace  neither, 
but  time,  that  he  might  prepare  at  leisure,  and  be  the  bettei 
able  to  carry  on  war  hereafter. 

Immediately  after  this,  turning  his  forces  against  the 
revolters,  and  passing  over  into  the  island  of  Euboea  with 
fifty  sail  of  ships  and  five  thousand  men  in  arms,  he  reduced 
their  cities,  and  drove  out  the  citizens  of  the  Chalcidians, 
called  Hippobotse,  horse-feeders,  the  chief  persons  for 
wealth  and  reputation  among  them  ;  and  removing  all  the 
Histiseans  out  of  the  country,  brought  in  a  plantation  of 
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Athenians  in  their  room ;  making  them  his  one  example 
of  severity,  because  they  had  cax)tured  an  Attic  ship  and 
killed  all  on  board. 

After  this,  having  made  a  truce  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  for  thirty  years,  he  ordered,  by  public 
decree,  the  expedition  against  the  isle  of  Samos,  on  the 
ground,  that,  when  they  were  bid  to  leave  off  their  war 
with  the  Milesians  they  liad  not  complied.  And  as  these 
measures  against  the  Samians  are  thought  to  have  been 
taken  to  please  Aspasia,  this  may  be  a  fit  point  for  inquiry 
about  the  woman,  what  art  or  charming  faculty  she  had 
that  enabled  her  to  captivate,  as  she  did,  the  greatest  states- 
men, and  to  give  the  pliilosophers  occasion  to  speak  so 
much  about  her,  and  that,  too,  not  to  her  disparagement. 
That  she  was  a  Milesian  by  birth,  the  daughter  of  Axiochus, 
is  a  thing  acknowledged.  And  they  say  it  was  in  emula- 
tion of  Thargelia,  a  courtesan  of  the  old  Ionian  times,  that 
she  made  her  addresses  to  men  of  great  power.  ThargeHa 
was  a  great  beauty,  extremely  charming,  and  at  the  same 
time  sagacious ;  she  had  numerous  suitors  among  the 
Greeks,  and  brought  all  who  had  to  do  with  her  over  to 
the  Persian  interest,  and  by  their  means,  being  men  of  the 
greatest  power  and  station,  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Median 
faction  up  and  down  in  several  cities.  Aspasia,  some  say, 
was  courted  and  caressed  by  Pericles  upon  account  of  her 
knowledge  and  skill  in  politics.  Socrates  himself  would 
sometimes  go  to  visit  her,  and  some  of  his  acquaintance 
with  him ;  and  those  who  frequented  her  company  would 
carry  their  wives  with  them  to  listen  to  her.  Her  occupa- 
tion was  anything  but  creditable,  her  house  being  a  home 
for  young  courtesans,  ^schines  tells  us,  also,  that 
Ly sides,  a  sheep-dealer,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  character, 
by  keeping  Aspasia  company  after  Pericles's  death,  came 
to  be  a  chief  man  in  Athens.  And  in  Plato's  IMenexenus, 
though  we  do  not  take  the  introduction  as  quite  serious, 
still  tlius  much  seems  to  be  historical,  that  she  had  the 
repute  of  being  resorted  to  by  many  of  the  Athenians  for 
instruction  in  the  art  of  speaking.  Pericles's  inclination 
for  her  seems,  however,  to  have  rather  proceeded  from  the 
passion  of  love.  He  had  a  wife  that  was  near  of  kin  to 
him,  who  had  been  married  first  to  Hipponicus,  by  whom 
she  had  Callias,  surnamed  the  llicli;  and  also  she  brought 
Pericles,  while  she  lived  with  liim,  two  sons,  Xanthippus 
and  Paralus.  Afterwards,  when  they  did  not  well  agree, 
nor  like  to  live  together,  he  parted  with  her,  with  her  own 
17 
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consent,  to  another  man,  and  himself  took  Aspasia,  and 
loved  her  witli  wonderful  affection  ;  every  day,  botli  as  he 
went  out  and  as  lie  came  in  from  the  marketplace,  he 
sainted  and  kissed  her. 

In  the  (;omedies  she  go(is  hy  the  nicknames  of  the  new 
Omphale  andDeianira,  and  attain  is  styled  Juno.  Cratinus, 
in  downright  terms,  calls  her  a  harlot. 

To  flud  him  a  Juuo  tho  goddess  of  lust 
Bore  that  harlot  past  shame, 
Aepasia  by  name. 

It  should  seem  also  that  he  had  a  son  hy  her;  Eupolis, 
in  his  Demi,  introduced  Tericles  asking  after  his  safety,  and 
Myronides  replying, 

"  My  son  ?  "    "  Ho  lives :  a  man  he  had  boon  long. 
But  that  the  harlot-mother  did  him  wrong." 

Aspasia,  they  say,  became  so  celebrated  and  renowned,  that 
Cyrus,  also  who  made  war  against  Artaxerxes  for  the  Persian 
monarchy,  gave  her  whom  he  loved  the  best  of  all  his  con- 
cubines the  name  of  Aspasia,  who  before  that  was  called 
Milto.  She  was  a  Phocsean  by  birth,  the  daughter  of  one 
Hermotimus,  and,  when  Cyrus  fell  in  battle,  was  carried  to 
the  king,  and  had  great  influence  at  court.  These  things 
coming  into  my  memory  as  I  am  writing  this  story,  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  me  to  omit  them. 

Pericles,  however,  was  particularly  charged  with  having 
proposed  to  the  assembly  the  war  against  the  Samians, 
from  favor  to  the  Milesians,  upon  the  entreaty  of  Aspasia. 
For  the  two  states  were  at  war  for  the  possession  of 
Priene;  and  the  Samians,  getting  the  better,  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  to  have  the  controversy  betwixt  them 
decided  by  arbitration  before  the  Athenians.  Pericles, 
therefore,  fitting  out  a  fleet,  went  and  broke  up  the 
oligarchical  government  at  Samos,  and  taking  fifty  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  as  hostages,  and  as  many  of 
their  children,  sent  them  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  there  to  be 
kept,  though  he  had  offers,  as  some  relate,  of  a  talent 
apiece  for  himself  from  each  one  of  the  hostages,  and  of 
many  other  presents  from  those  who  were  anxious  not  to 
have  a  democracy.  Moreover,  Pisuthnes  the  Persian,  one 
of  the  king's  lieutenants,  bearing  some  good-will  to  the 
Samians,  sent  him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  excuse  the 
city.  Pericles,  however,  would  receive  none  of  all  this ; 
but  after  he  had  taken  that  course  with  the  Samians  which 
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he  thought  fit,  and  set  up  a  democracy  among  them,  sailed 
back  to  Athens. 

But  they,  however,  immediately  revolted,  Pisuthnes 
having  privily  got  away  their  hostages  for  them,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  means  for  the  war.  Whereupon  Pericles 
came  out  with  a  fleet  a  second  time  against  them,  and  found 
them  not  idle  nor  slinking  away,  but  manfully  resolved  to 
try  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  issue  was,  that  after 
a  sharp  sea-fight  about  the  island  called  Tragia,  Pericles 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  having  with  forty-four  ships 
routed  seventy  of  the  enemy's,  twenty  of  which  were 
carrying  soldiers. 

Together  with  his  victory  and  pursuit,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  the  port,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Samians,  and 
blocked  them  up,  who  yet,  one  way  or  another,  still  vent- 
ured to  make  sallies,  and  fight  under  the  city  walls.  But 
after  that  another  greater  fleet  from  Athens  was  arrived, 
and  that  the  Samians  were  now  shut  up  with  a  close  lea- 
guer on  every  side,  Pericles,  taking  with  him  sixty  galleys, 
sailed  out  into  the  main  sea,  with  the  intention,  as  most 
authors  give  the  account,  to  meet  a  squadron  of  Phoenician 
ships  that  were  coming  for  the  Samians'  relief,  and  to  fight 
them  at  as  great  distance  as  could  be  from  the  island ;  but, 
as  Stesimbrotus  says,  with  a  design  of  putting  over  to 
Cyprus ;  which  does  not  seem  to  be  probable.  But,  which- 
ever of  the  two  was  his  intention,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
miscalculation,  j'or  on  his  departure,  Melissus,  the  son  of 
Ithagenes,  a  philosopher,  being  at  that  time  the  general  in 
Samos,  despising  either  the  small  number  of  the  ships  that 
were  left  or  the  inexperience  of  the  commanders,  prevailed 
with  the  citizens  to  attack  the  Athenians.  And  the  Sa- 
mians having  won  the  battle,  and  taken  several  of  the  men 
prisoners,  and  disabled  several  of  the  ships,  Avere  masters 
of  the  sea,  and  brought  into  port  all  necessaries  they 
wanted  for  the  war,  which  they  had  not  before.  Aristotle 
says,  too,  that  Pericles  had  been  once  before  this  worsted 
by  this  Melissus  in  a  sea-fight. 

The  Samians,  that  they  might  requite  an  aft'ront  which 
had  before  been  put  upon  them,  branded  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  took  prisoners,  in  their  foreheads,  with  the 
figure  of  an  owl.  For  so  the  Athenians  had  marked  them 
before  with  a  Samsena,  which  is  a  sort  of  ship,  low  and  flat 
m  the  prow,  so  as  to  look  snub-nosed,  but  wide  and  large 
and  well-spread  in  the  hold,  by  which  it  both  carries  a 
(arge  cargo  and  sails  well.     And  it  was  so  called,  because 
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the  first  of  thnt  kind  was  seen  at  Samos,  having  heen  t.uilt 
by  ordcM-  of  l^olycrates  Uie  tyrant*  Tliosc;  bi-ands  n|)on  the 
Saniians'  foreheads,  tliey  say,  are  the  aUusion  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Arisloplianes,  where  lie  says, — 

For,  oh,  the  Samlans  are  a  lotterrd  people. 

Pericles,  as  soon  as  news  was  brought  him  of  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  his  army,  made  all  the  haste  he  oould  to 
come  in  to  their  relief,  and  having  defeated  Melissus,  who 
bore  up  against  him,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  hem  them  in  with  a  wall,  resolving 
to  master  them  and  take  the  town,  rather  with  some  cost 
and  time  than  with  the  wounds  and  hazards  of  his  citizens. 
But  as  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  keep  back  the  Athenians, 
who  were  vexed  at  the  delay,  and  were  eagerly  bent  to 
fight,  he  divided  the  whole  multitude  into  eight  parts,  and 
arranged  by  lot  that  that  part  which  had  the  white  bean 
should  have  leave  to  feast  and  take  their  ease  while  the 
other  seven  were  fighting.  And  this  is  the  reason,  they 
isay,  that  people,-  when  at  any  time  they  have  been  merry, 
and  enjoyed  themselves,  called  it  white  day,  in  allusion  to 
this  white  bean. 

Ephorus  the  historian  tells  us  besides,  that  Pericles  made 
use  of  engines  of  battery  in  this  siege,  being  much  taken 
with  the  curiousness  of  the  invention,  with  the  aid  and 
presence  of  Artemon  himself,  the  engineer,  who,  being 
lame,  used  to  be  carried  about  in  a  litter,  where  the  works 
required  his  attendance,  and  for  that  reason  was  called 
Periphoretus.  But  Heraclides  Ponticus  disproves  this  out 
of  Anacreon's  poems,  where  mention  is  made  of  this  Arte- 
mon Periphoretus  several  ages  before  the  Samian  war,  or 
any  of  these  occurrences.  And  he  says  that  Artemon, 
being  a  man  who  loved  his  ease,  and  had  a  great  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  for  the  most  part  kept  close  within  doors, 
having  two  of  his  servants  to  hold  a  brazen  shield  over  his 
head,  that  nothing  might  fall  upon  him  from  above ;  and  if 
he  were  at  any  time  forced  upon  necessity  to  go  abroad, 
that  he  was  carried  about  in  a  little  hanging  bed,  close  to 
the  very  ground,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  called 
Periphoretus. 

In  the  ninth  month,  the  Samians  surrendering  themselves 
and  delivering  up  the  town,  Pericles  pulled  down  their 
walls,  and  seized  their  shipping,  and  set  a  fine  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  upon  them,  part  of  which  they  paid  down 
at  once,  and  they  agreed  to  bring  in  the  rest  by  a  certain 
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time,  and  gave  hostages  for  security.  Duris  the  Samian 
makes  a  tragical  drama  out  of  these  events,  charging  the 
Athenians  and  Pericles  with  a  great  deal  of  cruelty,  which 
neither  Thucydides,  nor  Epliorus,  nor  Aristotle  have  given 
any  relation  of,  and  probably  with  little  regard  to  truth ; 
how,  for  example,  he  brought  the  captains  and  soldiers  of 
the  galleys  into  the  market-place  at  Miletus,  and  there 
having  bound  them  fast  to  boards  for  ten  days,  then,  when 
they  were  already  all  but  half  dead,  gave  order  to  have 
them  killed  by  beating  out  their  brains  with  clubs,  and 
their  dead  bodies  to  be  flung  out  into  the  open  streets  and 
fields,  unburied.  Duris,  however,  who,  even  where  lie  has 
no  private  feeling  concerned,  is  not  wont  to  keep  his  nar- 
rative within  the  limits  of  truth,  is  the  more  likely  upon 
this  occasion  to  have  exaggerated  the  calamities  which 
befell  his  country,  to  create  odium  against  the  Athenians. 
Pericles,  however,  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  returning 
back  to  Athens,  took  care  that  those  who  died  in  the  war 
should  be  honorably  buried,  and  made  a  funeral  harangue, 
as  the  custom  is,  in  their  commendation  at  their  graves, 
for  which  he  gained  great  admiration.  As  he  came  down 
from  the  stage  on  which  he  spoke,  the  rest  of  the  women 
came  and  complimented  him,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
crowning  him  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  like  a  victorious 
athlete  in  the  games ;  but  Elpinice,  coming  near  to  him, 
said,  "  These  are  brave  deeds,  Pericles,  that  you  have  done, 
and  such  as  deserve  our  chaplets  ;  who  have  lost  us  many 
a  worthy  citizen,  not  in  a  war  with  Phcenicians  or  Medes, 
like  my  brother  Cimon,  but  for  the  overthrow  of  an  allied 
and  kindred  city."  As  Elpinice  spoke  these  words,  he, 
smiling  quietly,  as  it  is  said,  returned  her  answer  with 
this  verse, — 

Old  women  should  not  seek  to  be  perfumed. 

Ion  says  of  him,  that  upon  this  exploit  of  his,  conquering 
the  Samians,  he  indulged  very  high  and  proud  thoughts 
of  himself :  whereas  Agamemnon  was  ten  years  taking  a 
barbarous  city,  he  had  in  nine  months'  time  vanquished  and 
taken  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  lonians.  And 
indeed  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  assumed  this 
glory  to  himself,  for,  in  real  truth,  there  was  much  uncer- 
tainty and  great  hazard  in  this  great  war,  if  so  be,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us,  the  Samian  state  were  within  a  very 
little  of  wresting  the  whole  power  and  dominion  of  the  sea 
out  of  the  Athenians'  hands. 
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After  tliia  was  over,  the  Peloponnesian  war  beginning  to 
break  out  in  full  tide,  lie  advised  the  people  to  send  lielp  to 
the  Coreyrjeans,  who  were  attacked  by  the  Corinthians,  and 
to  secui'c  to  themselves  an  island  ])oss(;ssed  of  ^rreat  naval 
resources,  sin(;e  the  Pelo[)onnesians  were  already  all  but  in 
a(;tual  hostilities  ap^ainst  them.  The  people  readily  con- 
senting^ to  the  motion,  and  votinj^  an  aid  and  succor  for 
them,  he  des])atched  Laceda3monius,  Cimon's  son,  having 
only  ten  ships  with  him,  as  it  were  out  of  a  design  to 
affront  him ;  for  there  was  a  great  kindness  and  friendship 
betwixt  Cimon's  family  and  the  Lacedaemonians;  so,  in 
order  that  Lacedsemonius  might  lie  the  more  open  to  a 
charge,  or  suspicion  at  least,  of  favoring  the  Laced a3mo- 
nians  and  playing  false,  if  he  performed  no  considerable 
exploit  in  this  service,  he  allowed  him  a  small  number  of 
ships,  and  sent  him  out  against  his  will;  and  indeed  he 
made  it  somewhat  his  business  to  hinder  Cimon's  sons 
from  rising  in  the  state,  professing  that  by  their  very 
names  they  were  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  native  and  true 
Athenians,  but  foreigners  and  strangers,  one  being  called 
Lacedsemonius,  another  Thessalus,  and  the  third  Eleus ; 
and  they  were  all  three  of  them,  it  was  thought,  born  of  an 
Arcadian  woman.  Being,  however,  ill  spoken  of  on  account 
of  these  ten  galleys,  as  having  afforded  but  a  small  supply 
to  the  people  that  were  in  need,  and  yet  given  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  might  complain  of  the  act  of  interven- 
tion, Pericles  sent  out  a  larger  force  afterwards  to  Corey ra, 
which  arrived  after  the  fight  was  over.  And  when  now 
the  Corinthians,  angry  and  indignant  with  the  Athenians, 
accused  them  publicly  at  Lacedsemon,  the  Megarians  joined 
with  them,  complaining  that  they  were,  contrary  to  com- 
mon right  and  the  articles  of  peace  sworn  to  among  the 
Greeks,  kept  out  and  driven  away  from  every  market  and 
from  all  ports  under  the  control  of  the  Athenians.  The 
^ginetans,  also,  professing  to  be  ill-used  and  treated  with 
violence,  made  supplications  in  private  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  redress,  though  not  daring  openly  to  call  the 
Athenians  in  question.  In  the  mean  time,  also,  the  city 
Potidaea,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Atlienians,  but  a  colony 
formerly  of  the  Corinthians,  had  revolted,  and  was  beset 
with  a  formal  siege,  and  was  a  further  occasion  of  precip- 
itating the  war. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  being  embassies  sent 
to  Athens,  and  Archidamus,  the  king  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  com* 
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plaints  and  matters  in  dispute  to  a  fair  determination,  and 
to  pacify  and  allay  the  heats  of  the  allies,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  war  would  not  upon  any  other  grounds  of  quarrel 
have  fallen  ui)on  the  Athenians,  could  they  have  been  x^re- 
vailed  with  to  rei)eal  the  ordinance  against  the  Megarians, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  Upon  which  account,  since 
Pericles  was  the  man  who  mainly  opposed  it,  and  stirred 
up  the  people's  passions  to  persist  in  their  contention  with 
the  Megarians,  he  was  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  war. 

They  say,  moreover,  that  ambassadors  went,  by  order, 
from  Laceda3mon  to  Athens  about  this  very  business,  and 
that  when  Pericles  was  urging  a  certain  law  which  made  it 
illegal  to  take  down  or  withdraw  the  tablet  of  the  decree, 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  Polyalces  by  name,  said,  "  Well,  do 
not  take  it  down  then,  but  ticrn  it ;  there  is  no  law,  I  sup- 
pose, which  forbids  that ;  "  which,  though  prettily  said, 
did  not  move  Pericles  from  his  resolution.  There  may 
have  been,  in  all  likelihood,  something  of  a  secret  grudge 
and  private  animosity  which  he  had  against  the  Megarians. 
Yet,  upon  a  public  and  open  charge  against  them,  that  they 
had  appropriated  part  of  the  sacred  land  on  the  frontier, 
he  proposed  a  decree  that  a  herald  should  be  sent  to  them, 
and  the  same  also  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  an  accusa- 
tion of  the  Megarians  ;  an  order  which  certainly  shows 
equitable  and  friendly  proceeding  enough.  And  after  that 
the  herald  who  was  sent,  by  name  Anthemocritus,  died, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  Megarians  had  contrived  his 
death,  then  Charinus  proposed  a  decree  against  them,  that 
there  should  be  an  irreconcilable  and  implacable  enmity 
thenceforward  betwixt  the  two  commonwealths  ;  and  that  if 
anyone  of  the  Megarians  should  but  set  his  foot  in  Attica, 
he  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  that  the  commanders,  when 
they  take  the  usual  oath,  should,  over  and  above  that,  swear 
that  they  will  twice  every  year  make  an  inroad  into  the  Me- 
garian  country ;  and  that  Anthemocritus  should  be  buried 
near  the  Thriasian  Gates,  which  are  now  called  the  Dipylon, 
or  Double  Gate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Megarians,  utterly  denying  and 
disowning  the  murder  of  Anthemocritus,  throw  the  whole 
matter  upon  Aspasia  and  Pericles,  availing  themselves  of 
the  famous  verses  in  the  Acharnians. 

To  Megara  some  of  our  madcaps  ran, 
And  stole  Simaetha  thence,  their  courtesan. 
Which  exploit  the  Megarians  to  outdo, 
Camo  to  Aspasia's  house,  and  took  off  two. 
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Tho  true  occasion  of  the  quarrel  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
out.  ]>nt  of  inducinp^  tluj  refusal  to  annul  tlie  (lecn;(;,  all 
alike  (;liari;e  rericles.  Some  say  he  met  the  re([uest  with  a 
positive  refusal,  out  of  hi-^h  spirit  and  a  view  of  the  state's 
best  interest,  accounting-  that  the  demand  niad(;  in  those 
embassies  was  designed  for  a  trial  of  tlujir  com[)liance,  and 
that  a  concession  would  be  taken  for  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness as  if  they  durst  not  do  otherwise;  while  otlier  some 
there  are  who  say  that  it  was  rather  out  of  arrogance  and 
a  wilful  spirit  of  contention,  to  show  his  own  strength,  that 
he  took  occasion  to  slight  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  worst 
motive  of  all,  which  is  confirmed  by  most  witnesses,  is  to 
the  following  etl'ect :  Phidias  the  Moulder  had,  as  has  be- 
fore been  said,  undertaken  to  make  the  statue  of  Minerva. 
Now  he,  being  admitted  to  friendship  with  Pericles,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  his,  had  many  enemies  upon  this  account, 
who  envied  and  maligned  him ;  who  also,  to  make  trial  in  a 
case  of  his,  what  kind  of  judges  the  commons  would  prove, 
should  there  be  occasion  to  bring  Pericles  himself  before 
them,  having  tampered  with  Menon,  one  wdio  had  been  a 
'workman  with  Phidias,  stationed  him  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  petition  desiring  public  security  upon  his  discovery 
and  impeachment  of  Phidias.  The  people  admitting  the 
man  to  tell  his  story,  and  the  prosecution  proceeding  in 
the  assembly,  there  was  nothing  of  theft  or  cheat  proved 
against  him  ;  for  Phidias,  from  the  very  first  beginning,  by 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  so  wrought  and  wrapt  the  gold 
that  was  used  in  the  work  about  the  statue,  that  they 
might  take  it  all  off,  and  make  out  the  just  weight  of  it, 
which  Pericles  at  that  time  bade  the  accusers  do.  But  the 
reputation  of  his  works  was  what  brought  envy  upon 
Phidias,  especially  that  where  he  represents  the  fight  of  the 
Amazons  upon  the  goddesses'  shield,  he  had  introduced  a 
likeness  of  himself  as  a  bald  old  man  holding  up  a  great 
stone  with  both  hands,  and  had  put  in  a  very  fine  represen- 
tation of  Pericles  fighting  with  an  Amazon.  And  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  which  holds  out  the  spear  in  front  of  the 
face,  was  ingeniously  contrived  to  conceal  in  some  degree 
the  likeness,  which  meantime  showed  itself  on  either  side. 

Phidias  then  was  carried  away  to  prison,  and  there  died 
of  a  disease  ;  but,  as  some  say,  of  poison,  administered  by  the 
enemies  of  Pericles,  to  raise  a  slander,  or  a  suspicion  at  least, 
as  though  he  had  procured  it.  The  informer  Menon,  upon 
Glycon's  proposal,  the  people  made  free  from  payment  of 
taxes  and  customs,  and  ordered  the  generals  to  take  care 
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that  nobody  should  do  him  any  hurt.  About  the  same  time, 
Aspasia  was  indicted  of  impiety,  upon  tlie  complaint  of 
Ilermippus  the  comedian,  wlio  also  laid  further  to  her 
charge  that  she  received  into  her  house  freeborn  women 
for  the  uses  of  Pericles.  And  Diopithes  proposed  a  decree, 
that  public  accusations  should  be  laid  against  persons  who 
neglected  religion,  or  taught  new  doctrines  about  things 
above,  directing  suspicion,  by  means  of  Anaxagoras,  against 
Pericles  himself.  The  people  receiving  and  admitting  these 
accusations  and  complaints,  at  length,  by  this  means,  they 
came  to  enact  a  decree,  at  the  motion'  of  Dracontides,  that 
Pericles  should  bring  in  the  accounts  of  the  moneys  he  had 
expended,  and  lodge  them  with  the  Prytanes  ;  and  that  the 
judges,  carrying  their  suffrage  from  the  altar  in  the  Acrop- 
olis, should  examine  and  determine  the  business  in  the 
city.  This  last  clause  Ilagnon  took  out  of  the  decree,  and 
moved  that  the  causes  should  be  tried  before  fifteen  hundred 
jurors,  whether  they  should  be  styled  prosecutions  for  rob- 
bery, or  bribery,  or  any  kind  of  malversation.  Aspasia, 
Pericles  begged  off,  shedding,  as  iEschines  says,  many  tears 
at  the  trial,  and  personally  entreating  the  jurors.  But 
fearing  how  it  might  go  with  Anaxagoras,  he  sent  him  out 
of  the  city.  And  finding  that  in  Phidias's  case  he  had  mis- 
carried with  the  people,  being  afraid  of  impeachment,  he 
kindled  the  war,  which  hitherto  had  lingered  and  smothered, 
and  blew  it  up  into  a  flame ;  hoping,  by  that  means,  to  dis- 
perse and  scatter  these  complaints  and  charges,  and  to 
allay  their  jealousy;  the  city  usually  throwing  herself  upon 
him  alone,  and  trusting  to  his  sole  conduct,  upon  the 
urgency  of  great  affairs  and  public  dangers,  by  reason  of  his 
authority  and  the  sway  he  bore. 

These  are  given  out  to  have  been  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced Pericles  not  to  suffer  the  people  of  Athens  to  yield 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  but  their  truth  is 
uncertain. 

The  Lacedgemonians,  for  their  part,  feeling  sure  that  if 
they  could  once  remove  him,  they  might  be  at  what  terms 
they  pleased  with  the  Athenians,  sent  them  word  that  they 
should  expel  the  "  Pollution  "  with  which  Pericles  on  the 
mother's  side  was  tainted,  as  Thucydides  tells  us.  But  the 
issue  proved  quite  contrary  to  what  those  who  sent  the 
message  expected ;  instead  of  bringing  Pericles  under  sus- 
picion and  reproach,  they  raised  him  into  yet  greater  credit 
and  esteem  with  the  citizens,  as  a  man  whom  their  enemies 
most  hated  and  feared.    In  the  same  way,  also,  before 
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Archidanins,  who  was  at  tho  head  of  the  Poloj-)onn('siaiis, 
made  liis  invasion  into  Attica,  h(i  told  Uw,  AtiuMiians  1)0101(3- 
liand,  that  if  Archidanius,  while  lie  laid  waste  the  rest  of 
the  couidry,  shoidd  forbear  and  sjjarc;  liis  (!slal(^,  eillicr  on 
the  grouiui  of  friendshii)  or  ligiit  of  liospilalily  that  was 
betwixt  them,  or  on  purpose  to  give  his  enemies  an  occa- 
sion of  traducing  him  ;  that  then  he  did  freely  bestow  upon 
the  state  all  that  his  land  and  the  buildings  upon  it  for  the 
public  use.  The  Laceda3monians,  therefore,  and  their  allies, 
with  a  gr3at  army,  invaded  the  Athenian  territories,  under 
the  conduct  of  king  Archidanuis,  and  laying  waste  the 
country,  marched  on  as  far  as  Acharnse,  and  there  pitched 
their  cam]),  presuming  that  the  Athenians  would  never  en- 
dure that,  but  would  come  out  and  fight  them  for  their  coun- 
try's and  their  honor's  sal^e.  But  Pericles  looked  upon  it  as 
dangerous  to  engage  in  battle,  to  the  risk  of  the  city  itself, 
against  sixty  thousand  men-at-arms  of  Peloponnesians  and 
Boeotians ;  for  so  many  they  were  in  number  that  made  the 
inroad  at  first ;  and  he  endeavored  to  appease  those  who 
were  desirous  to  fight,  and  were  grieved  and  discontented 
to  see  how  things  went,  and  gave  them  good  words,  say- 
ing, that  "  trees,  when  they  are  lopped  and  cut,  grow  up 
again  in  a  short  time,  but  men,  being  once  lost,  cannot 
easily  be  recovered."  He  did  not  convene  the  people  into 
an  assembly,  for  fear  lest  they  should  force  him  to  act 
against  his  judgment ;  but,  like  a  skilful  steersman  or  pilot 
of  a  ship,  who,  when  a  sudden  squall  comes  on,  out  at  sea, 
makes  all  his  arrangements,  sees  that  all  is  tight  and  fast, 
and  then  follows  the  dictates  of  his  skill,  and  minds  the 
business  of  the  ship,  taking  no  notice  of  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  the  sea-sick  and  fearful  passengers,  so  he,  having 
shut  up  the  city  gates,  and  placed  guards  at  all  posts  for 
security,  followed  his  own  reason  and  judgment,  little  re- 
garding those  that  cried  out  against  him  and  were  angry 
at  his  management,  although  there  were  a  great  many  of 
his  friends  that  urged  him  with  requests,  and  many  of  his 
enemies  threatened  and  accused  him  for  doing  as  he  did, 
and  many  made  songs  and  lampoons  upon  him,  which  were 
sung  about  the  town  to  his  disgrace,  reproaching  him  with 
the  cowardly  exercise  of  his  office  of  general,  and  the  tame 
abandonment  of  everything  to  the  enemy's  hands. 

Cleon,  also,  already  was  among  his  assailants,  making 
use  of  the  feeling  against  him  as  a  step  to  the  leadership 
of  the  people,  as  appears  in  the  anapaestic  verses  of 
Hermippus. 
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Satyr-king  Ins^tcad  of  swords, 
"Will  you  always  handle  words  ? 
Very  brave  indeed  wo  find  thorn, 
But  a  Teles  lurks  behind  them. 

Yet  to  gnash  your  teeth  you're  seen, 
When  the  little  dagger  keen, 
Whetted  every  day  anew, 
Of  sharp  Cleon  touches  you, 

Pericles,  however,  was  not  at  all  moved  by  any  attacks, 
but  took  all  patiently,  and  submitted  in  silence  to  the  dis- 
grace they  thi'ew  upon  him  and  the  ill-will  they  bore  him  ; 
and,  sending  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  did  not  go  along  with  it  in  person,  but  stayed 
behind,  that  he  might  watch  at  home  and  keep  the  city 
under  his  own  control,  till  the  Peloponnesians  broke  up 
their  camp  and  were  gone.  Yet  to  soothe  the  common 
people,  jaded  and  distressed  with  the  war,  he  relieved  them 
with  distributions  of  public  moneys,  and  ordained  new 
divisions  of  subject  land.  For  having  turned  out  all  the 
people  of  JEgina,  he  parted  the  island  among  the  Athenians 
according  to  lot.  Some  comfort,  also,  and  ease  in  their 
miseries,  they  might  receive  from  what  their  enemies  en- 
dured. For  the  fleet,  sailing  round  the  Peloponnese, 
ravaged  a  great  deal  of  the  country,  and  pillaged  and  plun- 
dered the  towns  and  smaller  cities ;  and  by  land  he  him- 
self entered  with  an  army  the  Megarian  country,  and  made 
havoc  of  it  all.  Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  Peloponnesians, 
though  they  did  the  Athenians  much  mischief  by  land,  yet 
suffering  as  much  themselves  from  them  by  sea,  would  not 
have  protracted  the  war  to  such  a  length,  but  would  quickly 
have  given  it  over,  as  Pericles  at  first  foretold  they  would, 
had  not  some  divine  power  crossed  human  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pestilential  disease,  or  plague, 
seized  upon  the  city,  and  ate  up  all  the  flower  and  prime 
of  their  youth  and  strength.  Upon  occasion  of  which,  the 
people,  distempered  and  afflicted  in  their  souls,  as  well  as 
in  their  bodies,  were  utterly  enraged  like  madmen  against 
Pericles,  and,  like  patients  grown  delirious,  sought  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  their  physician,  or,  as  it  were,  their  father. 
They  had  been  possessed,  by  his  enemies,  with  the  belief 
that  the  occasion  of  the  plague  was  the  crowding  of  the 
country  people  together  into  the  town,  forced  as  they  were 
now,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer-weather,  to  dwell  many  of 
them  together  even  as  they  could,  in  small  tenements  and 
stifling  hovels,  and  to  be  tied  to  a  lazy  course  of  life  within 
doors,  whereas  before  they  lived  in  a  pure,  open,  and  free 
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air.  Tlie  cause  and  author  of  a'il  tliis,  said  tliey,  is  he  who 
on  account  of  tlie  war  has  poured  a  nniltitude  of  peojjle 
from  tl»e  country  in  upon  us  witliin  tlie  walls,  and  uses  all 
these  many  men  that  he  has  here  upon  no  emph)y  or  service, 
but  keei)s  them  pent  up  like  cattle,  to  be  ovenuii  with  in- 
fection from  one  another,  affording  them  neither  shift  of 
quarters  nor  any  refreshment. 

With  the  design  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  do  the  enemy 
some  inconvenience,  Pericles  got  a  hundred  and  fifty  galleys 
ready,  and  having  embarked  many  tried  soldiers,  both  foot 
and  horse,  was  about  to  sail  out,  giving  great  hope  to  his 
citizens,  and  no  less  alarm  to  his  enemies,  upon  the  sight 
of  so  great  a  force.  And  now  the  vessels  having  their  com- 
plement of  men,  and  Pericles  being  gone  aboard  his  own 
galley,  it  happened  that  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  it  grew 
dark  on  a  sudden,  to  the  affright  of  all,  for  this  was  looked 
upon  as  extremely  ominous.  Pericles,  therefore,  perceiv- 
ing the  steersman  seized  Avith  fear  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  took  his  cloak  and  held  it  up  before  the  man's  face,  and, 
screening  him  with  it  so  that  he  could  not  see,  asked  him 
whether  he  imagined  there  was  any  great  hurt,  or  the  sign 
of  any  great  hurt  in  this,  and  he  answering  No,  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  and  what  does  that  differ  from  this,  only  that 
what  has  caused  that  darkness  there,  is  something  greater 
than  a  cloak?"  This  is  a  story  which  philosophers  tell 
their  scholars.  Pericles,  however,  after  putting  out  to  sea, 
seems  not  to  have  done  any  other  exploit  befitting  such 
preparations,  and  when  he  had  laid  siege  to  the  holy  city 
Epidaurus,  which  gave  him  some  hope  of  surrender,  mis- 
carried in  his  design  by  reason  of  the  sickness.  For  it  not 
only  seized  upon  the  Athenians,  but  upon  all  others,  too, 
that  held  any  sort  of  communication  with  the  army.  Find- 
ing aftej.'  this  the  Athenians  ill-affected  and  highly  dis- 
pleased with  him,  he  tried  and  endeavored  what  he  could 
to  appease  and  re-encourage  them.  But  he  could  not  pacify 
or  allay  their  anger,  nor  persuade  or  prevail  with  them  any 
way,  till  they  freely  passed  their  votes  upon  him,  resumed 
their  power,  took  away  his  command  from  him,  and  fined 
him  in  a  sum  of  money ;  which  by  their  account  that  say 
least,  was  fifteen  talents,  while  they  who  reckon  most, 
name  fifty.  The  name  prefixed  to  the  accusation  was  Cleon, 
as  Idomeneus  tells  us ;  Simmias,  according  to  Theophras- 
tus;  and  Heraclides  Ponticus  gives  it  as  Lacratidas. 

After  this,  public  troubles  were  soon  to  leave  him  unmo- 
tested ;  the  people,  so  to  say,  discharged  their  passion  in 
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their  stroke,  and  lost  their  stings  in  the  wound.  Bub  his 
domestic  concerns  were  in  an  unhappy  condition,  many  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance  having  died  in  the  plague 
time,  and  those  of  liis  family  having  long  since  been  in  dis- 
order and  in  a  kind  of  mutiny  against  him.  For  the  eldest 
of  his  lawfully  begotten  sons,  Xanthippus  by  name,  being 
naturally  prodigal,  and  marrying  a  young  and  expensive 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Tisander,  son  of  Epilycus,  was  highly 
offended  at  his  father's  economy  in  making  him  but  a 
scanty  allowance,  by  little  and  little  at  a  time.  He  sent, 
therefore,  to  a  friend  one  day,  and  borrowed  some  money 
of  him  in  his  father  Pericles's  name,  pretending  it  was  by 
his  order.  The  man  coming  afterward  to  demand  the  debt, 
Pericles  was  so  far  from  yielding  to  pay  it,  that  he  entered  an 
action  against  him.  Upon  which  the  young  man,  Xanthip- 
pus, thought  himself  so  ill-used  and  disobliged  that  he 
openly  reviled  his  father ;  telling  first,  by  way  of  ridicule, 
stories  about  his  conversations  at  home,  and  the  discourses 
he  had  with  the  sophists  and  scholars  that  came  to  his 
house.  As,  for  instance,  how  one  who  was  a  practiser  of 
the  five  games  of  skill,  having  with  a  dart  or  javelin  un- 
awares against  his  will  struck  and  killed  Epitimus  the 
Pharsalian,  his  father  spent  a  whole  day  with  Protagoras 
m  a  serious  dispute,  whether  the  javelin,  or  the  man  that 
threw  it,  or  the  masters  of  the  games  who  appointed  these 
sports,  were,  according  to  the  strictest  and  best  reason,  to 
be  accounted  the  cause  of  this  mischance.  Besides  this, 
Stesimbrotus  tells  us  that  it  was  Xanthippus  who  spread 
abroad  among  the  people  the  infamous  story  concerning 
his  own  wife ;  and  in  general  that  this  difference  of  the 
young  man's  with  his  father,  and  the  breach  betwixt  them, 
continued  never  to  be  healed  or  made  up  till  his  death. 
For  Xanthippus  died  in  the  plague  time  of  the  sickness. 
At  which  time  Pericles  also  lost  his  sister,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and  those  who  had  been 
most  useful  and  serviceable  to  him  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  state.  However,  he  did  not  shrink  or  give  in  upon  these 
occasions,  nor  betray  or  lower  his  high  spirit  and  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  under  all  his  misfortunes ;  he  was 
not  even  so  much  as  seen  to  weep  or  to  mourn,  or  even 
attend  the  burial  of  any  of  his  friends  or  relations,  till  a^ 
last  he  lost  his  only  remaining  legitimate  son.  Subdued 
by  this  blow,  and  yet  striving  still,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
maintain  his  principle,  and  to  preserve  and  keep  up  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  when  he  came,  however,  to  perform 
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the  ceremony  of  putlinj^  a  j^;irl:ui(l  of  llowers  ui)oii  tlio 
head  of  the  corpse,  he  was  vanquish(3(l  hy  his  passion  at 
the  si<^ht,  so  lliat  he  burst  into  (^xchutialions,  and  shed 
co[)ions  tears,  having  never  done  any  such  thing  in  all  iiis 
life  before. 

Tlie  city  liaving  made  trial  of  other  generals  for  the  con- 
duct of  war,  and  orators  for  business  of  state,  when  they 
found  there  was  no  one  who  was  of  weight  enough  for  such 
a  charge,  or  of  authority  sulTicient  to  l)e  trusted  with  so 
great  a  command,  regretted  the  loss  of  him,  and  invited 
him  again  to  address  and  advise  them,  and  to  reassume  the 
ofifice  of  general.  He,  however,  lay  at  honui  in  dejection 
and  mourning;  but  was  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  and 
others  of  his  friends  to  come  abroad  and  show  himself  to 
the  people ;  who  having,  upon  his  appearance,  made  their 
acknowledgments,  and  apologized  for  their  untowardly 
treatment  of  him,  he  undertook  the  public  affairs  once 
more  ;  and,  being  chosen  general,  requested  that  the  statute 
concerning  base-born  children,  which  he  himself  had  for- 
merly caused  to  be  made,  might  be  suspended ;  that  so  the 
name  and  race  of  his  family  might  not,  for  absolute  want 
of  a  lawful  heir  to  succeed,  be  wholly  lost  and  extinguished. 
The  case  of  the  statute  was  thus  :  Pericles,  when  long  ago 
at  the  height  of  his  power  in  the  state,  having  then,  as  has 
been  said,  children  lawfuU}^  begotten,  proposed  a  law  that 
those  only  should  be  reputed  true  citizens  of  Athens  who 
were  born  of  such  parents  as  were  both  Athenians.  After 
this,  the  king  of  Egypt  having  sent  to  the  people,  by  way 
of  present,  forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  which  were  to 
be  shared  out  among  the  citizens,  a  great  many  actions  and 
suits  about  legitimacy  occurred,  by  virtue  of  that  edict ; 
cases  which,  till  that  time,  had  not  been  known  nor  takei? 
notice  of  ;  and  several  persons  suffered  by  false  accusations. 
There  were  little  less  than  five  thousand  who  were  con- 
victed and  sold  for  slaves ;  those  who,  enduring  the  test, 
remained  in  the  government  and  passed  muster  for  true 
Athenians  were  found  upon  the  poll  to  be  fourteen  thou- 
sand and  forty  persons  in  number. 

It  looked  strange,  that  a  law,  which  had  been  carried  so 
far  against  so  many  people,  should  be  cancelled  again  by 
the  same  man  that  made  it ;  yet  the  present  calamity  and 
distress  which  Pericles  labored  under  in  his  family  broke 
through  all  objections,  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians 
to  pity  him,  as  one  whose  losses  and  misfortunes  had  suffi- 
ciently punished  his   former  arrogance  and  haughtiness. 
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His  sufferings  deserved,  they  thought,  their  pity,  and  even 
indignation,  and  his  request  was  sucli  as  became  a  man  to 
ask  and  men  to  grant ;  they  gave  liim  permission  to  enrol 
liis  son  in  tlie  register  of  his  fraternity,  giving  him  his  own 
name.  This  son  afterward,  after  having  defeated  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Arginusse,  was,  with  his  fellow-generals, 
put  to  death  by  the  people. 

About  the  time  when  his  son  was  enrolled,  it  should 
seem,  the  plague  seized  Pericles,  not  with  sharp  and  vio- 
lent fits,  as  it  did  others  that  had  it,  but  with  a  dull  and 
lingering  distemper,  attended  with  various  changes  and 
alterations,  leisurely,  by  little  and  little,  wasting  the 
strength  of  his  body,  and  undermining  the  noble  faculties 
of  his  soul.  So  that  Theophrastus,  in  his  Morals,  when 
discussing  whether  men's  characters  change  with  their 
circumstances,  and  their  moral  habits,  disturbed  by  the 
ailings  of  their  bodies,  start  aside  from  the  rules  of  virtue, 
has  left  it  upon  record,  that  Pericles,  when  he  was  sick, 
showed  one  of  his  friends  that  came  to  visit  him,  an  amulet 
or  charm  that  the  women  had  hung  about  his  neck ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  he  was  very  sick  mdeed  when  he 
would  admit  of  such  a  foolery  as  that  was. 

When  he  was  now  near  his  end,  the  best  of  the  citizens 
and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  left  alive,  sitting  about 
him,  were  speaking  of  the  greatness  of  his  merit,  and  his 
power,  and  reckoning  up  his  famous  actions  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  victories ;  for  there  were  no  less  than  nine  tro- 
phies, which,  as  their  chief  commander  and  conqueror  of  their 
enemies,  he  had  set  up  for  the  honor  of  the  city.  They 
talked  thus  together  among  themselves,  as  though  he  were 
unable  to  understand  or  mind  what  they  said,  but  had  now 
lost  his  consciousness.  He  had  listened,  however,  all  the 
while,  and  attended  to  all,  and,  speaking  out  among  them, 
said  that  he  wondered  they  should  commend  and  take  notice 
of  things  which  were  as  much  owing  to  fortune  as  to  any- 
thing else,  and  had  happened  to  many  other  commanders, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  should  not  speak  or  make  mention 
of  that  which  was  the  most  excellent  and  greatest  thing  ot 
all.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  no  Athenian,  through  my  means, 
ever  wore  mourning." 

He  was  indeed  a  character  deserving  our  high  admiration 
not  only  for  his  equitable  and  mild  temper,  which  all  along 
in  the  many  affairs  of  his  life,  and  the  great  animosities 
which  he  incurred,  he  constantly  maintained ;  but  also  for 
the  high  spirit  and  feeling  which  made  him  regard  it  the 
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n<)l)lest  of  all  his  honors  tlial,  in  the  exei'cisc  of  such  ^.m- 
mense  power,  ho  never  had  gratified  his  envy  or  his  i)assio»i, 
nor  ever  had  treated  any  enemy  as  irreconeilahly  opposet^ 
to  him.  And  tome  itappears  that  this  one  thing f^ives  that 
otherwise  ehildish  and  arroj^ant  title  a  litting-  and  heeominj^ 
signilicninee  ;  so  dispassionate  a  temper,  a  life  so  pure  and 
luihlenushed,  in  the  height  of  ])0wer  and  place,  might  well 
be  called  Olympian,  in  accordance  with  our  conce[)tions  of 
the  divine  beings,  to  whom,  as  the  natural  authors  of  all 
good  and  of  nothing  evil,  we  ascribe  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Not  as  the  poets  represent,  who,  while 
confounding  us  with  their  ignorant  fancies,  are  themselves 
confuted  by  their  own  poems  and  fictions,  and  call  the  place, 
indeed,  where  they  say  the  gods  make  their  abode,  a  secure 
and  quiet  seat,  free  from  all  hazards  and  commotions,  un- 
troubled with  winds  or  with  clouds,  and  equally  through  all 
time  illumined  with  a  soft  serenity  and  a  pure  light  as 
though  such  were  a  home  most  agreeable  for  a  blessed  and 
immortal  nature ;  and  yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  affirm  that 
the  gods  themselves  are  full  of  trouble  and  enmity  and 
anger  and  other  passions,  which  no  way  become  or  belong 
to  even  men  that  have  any  understanding.  But  this  will, 
perhaps,  seem  a  subject  fitter  for  some  other  consideration, 
and  that  ought  to  be  treated  of  in  some  other  place. 

The  course  of  public  affairs  after  his  death  produced  a 
quick  and  speedy  sense  of  the  loss  of  Pericles.  Those  who, 
while  he  lived,  resented  his  great  authority,  as  that  which 
eclipsed  themselves,  presently  after  his  quitting  the  stage, 
making  trial  of  other  orators  and  demagogues,  readily  ac- 
knowledged that  there  never  had  been  in  nature  such  a 
disposition  as  his  was,  more  moderate  and  reasonable  in 
the  height  of  that  state  he  took  upon  him,  or  more  grave 
and  impressive  in  the  mildness  which  he  used.  And  that 
invidious  arbitrary  power,  to  which  formerly  they  gave  the 
name  of  monarchy  and  tyranny,  did  then  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  bulwark  of  public  safety  ;  so  great  a  corrup- 
tion and  such  a  flood  of  mischief  and  vice  followed  which  he, 
by  keeping  weak  and  low,  had  withheld  from  notice,  and 
had  prevented  from  attaining  incurable  height  through  a 
licentious  impunity. 
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FABIUS. 

Having  related  the  memorable  actions  of  Pericles,  our 
history  now  proceeds  to  the  life  of  Fabius.  A  son  of  Her- 
cules and  a  n.ymph,  or  some  woman  of  that  country,  who 
brought  him  forth  on  the  banks  of  Tiber,  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  Fabius,  the  founder  of  the  numerous  and  distinguished 
family  of  the  name.  Others  will  have  it  that  they  were 
first  called  Fodii,  because  the  first  of  the  race  delighted  in 
digging  pitfalls  for  wild  beasts, /(9(/er6  being  still  the  Latin 
for  to  dig,  2in^  fossa  for  a  ditch,  and  that  in  process  of  time, 
by  the  change  of  the  two  letters,  they  grew  to  be  called 
Fabii.  But  be  these  things  true  or  false,  certain  it  is  that 
this  family  for  a  long  time  yielded  a  great  number  of  eminent 
persons.  Our  Fabius,  who  was  fourth  in  descent  from  that 
Fabius  Rullus  who  first  brought  the  honorable  surname  of 
Maximusinto  his  family,  was  also,  by  way  of  personal  nick- 
name, called  Verrucosus,  from  a  wart  on  his  upper  lip ;  and 
in  his  childhood  they  in  like  manner  named  him  Ovicula,  or 
The  Lamb,  on  account  of  his  extreme  mildness  of  temper. 
His  slowness  in  speaking,  his  long  labor  and  pains  in  learn- 
ing, his  deliberation  in  entering  into  the  sports  of  other 
children,  his  easy  submission  to  everybody,  as  if  he  had  no 
will  of  his  own,  made  those  who  judge  superficially  of  him, 
the  greater  number,  esteem  him  insensible  and  stupid ;  and 
few  only  saw  that  this  tardiness  proceeded  from  stability, 
and  discerned  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  lionlikeness 
of  his  temper.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  into  employments, 
his  virtues  exerted  and  showed  themselves ;  his  reputed  want 
of  energy  then  was  recognized  by  people  in  general  as  a 
freedom  of  passion  ;  his  slowness  in  words  and  actions,  the 
effect  of  a  true  prudence;  his  want  of  rapidity  and  his 
sluggishness,  as  constancy  and  firmness. 

Living  in  a  great  commonwealth,  surrounded  by  many 
enemies,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  inuring  his  body  (nature's 
own  weapon)  to  warlike  exercises,  and  disciplining  his 
tongue  for  public  oratory  in  a  style  conformable  to  his  life 
and  character.  His  eloquence,  indeed,  had  not  much  of 
popular  ornament,  nor  empty  artifice,  but  there  was  in  it 
great  weight  of  sense;  it  was  strong  and  sententious,  much 
18 
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after  the  way  of  Tlmcydides.  We  have  yet  extant  his 
funeral  oration  upon  the  death  of  his  son,  who  died  eonsui, 
wliicli  lie  reeited  l)efore  the  people. 

Tie  was  live  times  consul,  and  in  his  lirst  consulship  had 
the  honor  of  a  triuin[)h  for  the  victory  he  gained  over  the 
Li<j^urians,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  set  battle,  and  drove 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  Al[)s,  from  whence  tliey  never 
after  made  any  inroad  or  depredation  upon  their  neigh- 
bors. After  this,  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  who,  at  his 
first  entrance,  having  gained  a  great  battle  near  the  river 
Trebia,  traversed  all  Tuscany  with  his  victorious  army, 
and,  desolating  the  country  round  about,  filled  Home  itself 
with  astonishment  and  terror,  l^esides  the  more  connnon 
signs  of  thunder  and  lightning  then  happening,  the  I'epoi-t 
of  several  unheard-of  and  utterly  strange  portents  much 
increased  the  popular  consternation.  For  it  was  said  that 
some  targets  sweated  blood;  that  at  Antium,  when  they 
reaped  their  corn,  many  of  the  ears  were  filled  with  blood  ; 
that  it  had  rained  red-hot  stones;  that  the  Falerians  had 
seen  the  heavens  open  and  several  scrolls  falling  down,  in 
one  of  which  was  plainly  written,  "Mars  himself  stirs  his 
arms."  But  these  prodigies  had  no  efi:ect  upon  the 
impetuous  and  fiery  temper  of  the  consul  Flaminius,  whose 
natural  promptness  had  been  much  heightent^d  by  his  late 
unexpected  victory  over  the  Gauls,  wdien  he  (ought  them 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  senate  and  the  advice  of  his 
colleague.  Fabius,  on  the  other  side,  thought  it  not  sea- 
sonable to  engage  with  the  enemy ;  not  that  he  much 
regarded  the  prodigies,  which  he  thought  too  strange  to  be 
easily  understood,  though  many  were  alarmed  by  them  ;  but 
in  regard  that  the  Carthaginians  were  but  few,  and  in  want 
of  money  and  supplies,  he  deemed  it  best  not  to  meet  in 
the  field  a  general  whose  army  had  been  tried  in  many 
encounters,  and  whose  object  was  a  battle,  but  to  send  aid 
to  their  allies,  control  the  movements  of  the  various  subject 
cities,  and  let  the  force  and  vigor  of  Hannibal  Avaste  away 
and  expire,  like  a  flame,  for  want  of  the  aliment. 

These  weighty  reasons  did  not  prey  ail  with  Flaminius, 
who  protested  he  would  never  suffer  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  to  the  city,  nor  be  reduced,  like  Camillus  in  former 
time,  to  fight  for  Rome  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly he  ordered  the  tribunes  to  draw  out  the  army  into  the 
field;  and  though  he  himself,  leaping  on  horseback  to  go 
out,  was  no  sooner  mounted  but  the  beast,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  fell  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  trembling  and 
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bounding  that  he  cast  his  rider  headlong  on  the  ground,  he 
was  no  ways  deterred;  but  proceeded  as  he  had  begun,  and 
marched  forward  up  to  Hannibal,  who  was  posted  near  the 
Lake  Thrasymene  in  Tuscany.  At  the  moment  of  this 
engagement,  there  happened  so  great  an  earthquake,  that  it 
destroyed  several  towns,  altered  the  course  of  rivers,  and 
carried  oft'  parts  of  higli  cliffs,  yet  such  was  the  eagerness 
of  the  combatants,  that  they  were  entirely  insensible 
of  it. 

In  this  battle  Flaminius  fell,  after  many  proofs  of  his 
strength  and  courage,  and  round  about  him  all  the  bravest 
of  the  army ;  in  the  whole,  fifteen  thousand  were  killed, 
and  as  many  made  prisoners.  Hannibal,  desirous  to  bestow 
funeral  honors  upon  the  body  of  Flaminius,  made  diligent 
search  after  it,  but  could  not  find  it  among  the  dead,  nor 
was  it  ever  known  what  became  of  it.  Upon  the  former 
engagement  near  Trebia,  neither  the  general  who  wrote,  nor 
the  express  who  told  the  news,  used  straightforward  and 
direct  terms,  nor  related  it  otherwise  than  as  a  drawn  battle, 
with  equal  loss  on  either  side ;  but  on  tliis  occasion  as  soon 
as  Pomponius  the  praetor  had  the  intelligence,  he  caused 
the  people  to  assemble,  and,  without  disguising  or  dissem- 
bling the  matter,  told  them  plainly,  "We  are  beaten,  O 
Romans,  in  a  great  battle ;  the  consul  Flaminius  is  killed  ; 
think,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done  for  your  safety."  Let- 
ting loose  his  news  like  a  gate  of  wind  upon  an  open  sea,  he 
threw  the  city  into  utter  confusion:  in  such  consternation; 
their  thoughts  found  no  support  or  stay.  The  danger  at 
hand  at  last  awakened  their  judgments  into  a  resolution  to 
choose  a  dictator,  who  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  his 
office,  and  by  his  personal  wisdom  and  courage,  might  be 
able  to  manage  the  public  affairs.  Their  choice  unan- 
imously fell  upon  Fabius,  whose  character  seemed  equal  to 
the  greatness  of  the  office  ;  whose  age  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  give  him  experience,  without  taking  from  him  the 
vigor  of  action ;  his  body  could  execute  what  his  soul 
designed ;  and  his  temper  was  a  happy  compound  of 
confidence  and  cautiousness. 

Fabius,  being  thus  installed  in  the  office  of  dictator,  in  the 
first  place  gave  the  command  of  the  horse  to  Lucius  Minu- 
oius  ;  and  next  asked  leave  of  the  senate  for  himself,  that 
in  time  of  battle  he  might  serve  on  horseback,  which  by  an 
ancient  law  amongst  the  Romans  was  forbid  to  their 
generals ;  whether  it  were,  that,  placing  their  greatest 
strength  in  their  foot,  they  would  have  their  commanders- 
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in-(',lii(^f  jiostcd  amonp^st  Ihcm,  or  else  to  let  tliom  know, 
that,  how  ^rcat  and  ahsoluto  soever  their  aiitliority  were, 
the  people  and  senate  were  still  their  masters,  of  whom 
they  must  ask  leave.  Fabius,  however,  to  make  the  au- 
thority of  his  charge  more  observable,  and  to  render  the 
people  more  submissive  and  obedient  to  him,  caused  himself 
to  be  accompanied  witli  the  full  body  of  four-and-twenty 
lictors;  and,  when  the  surviving  consul  came  to  visit  him, 
sent  him  word  to  dismiss  his  lictors  with  their  fasces,  the 
ensigns  of  authority,  and  appear  before  him  as  a  private 
person. 

The  first  solemn  action  of  his  dictatorship  was  very  fitly 
a  religious  one:  an  admonition  to  the  people,  that  their 
late  overthrow  had  not  befallen  them  through  want  of 
courage  in  their  soldiers,  but  through  the  neglect  of  divine 
ceremonies  in  the  general.  He  therefore  exhorted  them 
not  to  fear  the  enemy,  but  by  extraordinary  honor  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods.  This  he  did,  not  to  fill  their  minds  with 
superstition,  but  by  religious  feeling  to  raise  their  courage, 
and  lessen  their  fear  of  the  enemy  by  inspiring  the  belief 
that  Heaven  was  on  their  side.  With  this  view,  the  secret 
prophecies  called  the  Sibylline  Books  were  consulted  ;  sun- 
dry predictions  found  in  them  were  said  to  refer  to  the 
fortunes  and  events  of  the  time  ;  but  none  except  the  con- 
suiter  was  informed.  Presenting  himself  to  the  people, 
the  dictator  made  a  vow  before  them  to  offer  in  sacrifice  the 
whole  product  of  the  next  season,  all  Italy  over,  of  the 
cows,  goats,  swine,  sheep,  both  in  the  mountains  and  the 
plains  ;  and  to  celebrate  musical  festivities  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  precise  sum  of  333  sestertia  and  333  denarii, 
with  one-third  of  a  denarius  over.  The  sum  total  of  which 
is,  in  our  money,  83,583  drachmas  and  2  obols.  What  the 
mystery  might  be  in  that  exact  number  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  unless  it  were  in  honor  of  the  perfection  of  the 
number  three,  as  being  the  first  of  odd  numbers,  the  first 
that  contains  in  itself  multiplication,  with  all  other  prop- 
erties whatsoever  belonging  to  numbers  in  general. 

In  this  manner  Fabius  having  given  the  people  better 
heart  for  the  future,  by  making  them  believe  that  the  gods 
took  their  side,  for  his  own  part  placed  his  whole  confidence 
in  himself,  believing  that  the  gods  bestowed  victory  and 
good  fortune  by  the  instrumentality  of  valor  and  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  thus  prepared  he  set  forth  to  oppose  Hannibal, 
not  with  intention  to  fight  him,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
wearing  out  and  wasting  the  vigor  of  his  arms  by  lapse  of 
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time,  of  meeting  his  want  of  resources  by  superior  means, 
by  large  numbers  the  smallness  of  his  forces.  With  this 
design,  he  always  encamped  on  the  highest  grounds,  where 
the  enemy's  horse  could  have  no  access  to  him.  Still  he 
kept  pace  with  them ;  when  they  marched  he  followed 
them ;  when  they  encamped  he  did  the  same,  but  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  be  compelled  to  an  engagement,  and  al- 
ways keeping  upon  the  hills,  free  from  the  insults  of  their 
horse ;  by  which  means  he  gave  them  no  rest,  but  kept 
them  in  a  continual  alarm. 

But  this  his  dilatory  way  gave  occasion  in  his  own  camp 
for  suspicion  of  want  of  courage ;  and  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed yet  more  in  Hannibal's  army.  Hannibal  was  himself 
the  only  man  who  was  not  deceived,  who  discerned  his  skill 
and  detected  his  tactics,  and  saw,  unless  he  could  by  art  or 
force  bring  him  to  battle,  that  the  Carthaginians,  unable  to 
use  the  arms  in  which  they  were  superior,  and  suffering 
the  continual  drain  of  lives  and  treasure  in  which  they 
were  inferior,  would  in  the  end  come  to  nothing.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  with  all  the  arts  and  subtilties  of  war  to 
break  his  measures,  and  to  bring  Fabius  to  an  engagement ; 
like  a  cunning  wrestler,  watching  every  opportunity  to  get 
good  hold  and  close  with  his  adversary.  He  at  one  time 
attacked,  and  sought  to  distract  his  attention,  tried  to  draw 
him  off  in  various  directions,  and  endeavored  in  all  ways 
to  tempt  him  from  his  safe  policy.  All  this  artifice,  though 
it  had  no  effect  upon  the  firm  judgment  and  conviction  of 
the  dictator,  yet  upon  the  common  soldier,  and  even  upon 
the  general  of  the  horse  himself,  it  had  too  great  an  opera- 
tion: Minucius,  unseasonably  eager  for  action,  bold  and 
confident,  humored  the  soldiery,  and  himself  contributed  to 
fill  them  with  wild  eagerness  and  empty  hopes,  which  they 
vented  in  reproaches  upon  Fabius,  calling  him  Hannibal's 
pedagogue,  since  he  did  nothing  else  but  follow  him  up  and 
down  and  wait  upon  him.  At  the  same  time,  they  cried 
up  Minucius  for  the  only  captain  worthy  to  command  the 
Romans ;  whose  vanity  and  presumption  rose  so  high  in 
consequence,  that  he  insolently  jested  at  Fabius's  encamp- 
ment upon  the  mountains,  saying  that  he  seated  them 
there  as  on  a  theatre,  to  behold  the  flames  and  desolation 
of  their  country.  And  he  would  sometimes  ask  the  friends 
of  the  general,  whether  it  were  not  his  meaning,  by  thus 
leading  them  from  mountain  to  mountain,  to  carry  them 
at  last  (having  no  hopes  on  earth)  up  into  heaven,  or  to 
hide  them  in  the  clouds  from  Hannibal's  army  ?    When  his 
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friends  reportod  these  tliiii.[;s  to  the  die(;itor,  persuadinpf 
linn  that,  to  avoid  tlie  general  o])lo(piy,  he  sliould  eiij^af^e 
the  enemy,  his  answer  was,  "  I  should  be  more  faint-hearted 
than  th(\y  make  me,  if,  tlir()U<;]i  fear  of  idle  r(;proa(;hes,  I 
should  abandon  my  own  eonvietions.  It  is  no  inglorious 
thing  to  have  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  country,  but  to  be 
turned  from  one's  course  by  men's  pinions,  by  blame,  find 
by  misrepresentation,  shows  a  man  unlit  t  hold  an  office 
such  as  this,  which,  by  such  conduct,  he  makes  the  slave 
of  those  whose  errors  it  is  his  busi'iess  'o  control." 

An  oversight  of  Hannibal  occurred  soon  af^er.  Desirous 
to  refresh  his  horse  in  some  good  pasture-grounds,  and  to 
draw  off  his  army,  he  ordered  his  guides  to  conduct  him 
to  the  district  of  Casinum.  Tliey,  mistal:ing  his  bad  pro- 
nunciation, led  him  and  his  army  to  the  town  of  Casilinum, 
on  the  frontier  of  Campania  which  the  river  l^othroims, 
called  by  the  Romans  Vulturnus,  divides  in  two  parts. 
The  country  around  is  enclosed  by  mountains,  with  a  valley 
opening  towards  the  sea,  in  which  the  river  overflowing 
forms  a  quantity  of  marsh  land  with  deep  banks  of  sand, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  on  a  very  unsafe  and 
rough  shore.  While  Hannibal  was  proceeding  hither, 
Fabius,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  roads,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  around  before  him,  and  despatched  four  thou- 
sand choice  men  to  seize  the  exit  from  it  and  stop  him  up, 
and  lodged  the  rest  of  his  army  upon  the  neighboring  hills, 
in  the  most  advantageous  x^laces  ;  at  the  same  time  detach- 
ing a  party  of  his  lightest  armed  men  to  fall  upon  Han- 
nibal's rear ;  which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  they 
cut  off  eight  hundred  of  them,  and  put  the  whole  army  in 
disorder.  Hannibal,  finding  the  error  and  the  danger  he 
was  fallen  into,  immediately  crucified  the  guides ;  but  con- 
sidered the  enemy  to  be  so  advantageously  posted,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  breaking  through  them  ;  while  his 
soldiers  began  to  be  despondent  and  terrified,  and  to  think 
themselves  surrounded  with  embarrassments  too  difficult 
to  be  surmounted. 

Thus  reduced,  Hannibal  had  recourse  to  stratagem ;  he 
caused  two  thousand  head  of  oxen  which  he  had  in  his  camp 
to  have  torches  or  dry  fagots  well  fastened  to  their  horns, 
and  lighting  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  ordered 
the  beasts  to  be  driven  on  towards  the  heights  command- 
ing the  passages  out  of  the  valley  and  the  enemy's  posts; 
when  this  was  done,  he  made  his  armjMn  the  dark  leisurely 
inarch  after  them,     The  oxen  at  first  kept  a  slow  orderly 
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pace,  and  with  their  lighted  heads  resembled  an  army 
marching  by  niglit,  astonishing  the  she[)herds  and  herds- 
men of  the  hills  about.  But  when  tlie  fire  had  burnt  dowu 
the  horns  of  the  beasts  to  the  quick,  they  no  longer  observed 
their  sober  pace,  but,  unruly  and  wild  with  their  pain,  ran 
dispersed  about,  tossing  their  heads  and  scattering  the  fire 
round  about  them  upon  each  other  and  setting  light  as  they 
passed  to  the  trees.  This  was  a  surprising  spectacle  to  the 
komans  on  guard  upon  the  heiglits.  Seeing  flames  which 
appeared  to  come  from  men  advancing  with  torches,  they 
were  possessed  with  the  alarm  that  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching in  various  quarters,  and  that  they  were  being 
surrounded ;  and,  quitting  their  post,  abandoned  the  pass, 
and  precipitately  retired  to  their  camp  on  the  hills.  They 
were  no  sooner  gone,  but  the  light-armed  of  Hannibal's 
men,  according  to  his  order,  immediately  seized  the  heights, 
and  soon  after  the  whole  army,  with  all  the  baggage,  came 
up  and  safely  marched  through  the  passes. 

Fabius,  before  the  night  was  over,  quickly  found  out  the 
trick ;  for  some  of  the  beasts  fell  into  his  hands  ;  but  for 
fear  of  an  ambush  in  the  dark,  he  kept  his  men  all  night 
to  their  arms  in  the  camp.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  the  rear,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of 
skirmishing  in  the  uneven  ground,  the  disorder  might  have 
become  general,  but  that  Hannibal  detached  from  his  van  a 
body  of  Spaniards,  who,  of  themselves  active  and  nimble, 
were  accustomed  to  the  climbing  of  mountains.  These 
briskly  attacked  the  Roman  troops,  who  were  in  heavy 
armor,  killed  a  good  many,  and  left  Fabius  no  longer  in 
condition  to  follow  the  enemy.  This  action  brought  the 
extreme  of  obloquy  and  contempt  upon  the  dictator ;  they 
said  it  was  now  manifest  that  he  was  not  only  inferior  to 
his  adversary,  as  they  had  always  thought,  in  courage, 
but  even  in  that  conduct,  foresight,  and  generalship,  by 
which  he  had  proposed  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

And  Hannibal,  to  enhance  their  anger  against  him, 
marched  with  his  army  close  to  the  lands  and  possessions 
of  Fabius,  and,  giving  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  burn  and 
destroy  all  the  country  about,  forbade  them  to  do  the  least 
damage  in  the  estates  of  the  Roman  general,  and  placed 
guards  for  their  security.  This,  when  reported  at  Rome, 
had  the  effect  with  the  people  which  Hannibal  desired. 
Their  tribunes  raised  a  thousand  stories  against  him,  chiefly 
at  the  instigation  of  Metilius,  who,  not  so  much  out  of 
hatred  to  him  as  out  of  friendship  to  Minucius,  whose  kins- 
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man  ho  was,  tlion<;ht  by  (Icjpi-cssinf^  Fa])ins  to  raise;  lils 
friend.  Tiio  senate  on  th(!ir  i)ait  wei'o  also  ofl'endcid  with 
him  foi-  tiie  bargain  lie  liad  made  with  Ihuniibal  abont  the 
exchange  of  prisoiuns,  tlu;  conditions  of  which  w(;i(;,  that, 
after  exchanj^e  mach;  of  man  for  man,  if  any  on  either  side 
remained,  they  shonld  be  redeemed  at  the  price  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  diju^hmas  a  head.  Upon  the  whole  account, 
there  remained  two  hundred  and  foi'ty  liomans  unex- 
changed, and  the  senate  now  not  only  refused  to  allow 
money  for  the  ransoms,  but  also  reproached  Fal)ius  for 
making  a  contract,  contrary  to  the  honor  and  interest  of 
the  connnonwealth,  for  redeeming  men  whose  cowardice 
had  put  them  in  the  liands  of  the  enemy.  Fabius  heard 
and  endured  all  this  with  invincible  patience ;  and,  having 
no  money  by  him,  and  on  the  other  side  being  resolved  to 
keep  his  word  with  Hannibal  and  not  to  abandon  the  cap- 
tives, he  despatched  his  son  to  Rome  to  sell  land,  and  to 
bring  with  him  the  price,  sufficient  to  discharge  the  ran- 
soms ;  which  was  punctually  performed  by  his  son  and 
delivery  accordingly  made  to  him  of  the  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  many,  when  they  were  released,  made  proposals  to 
repay  the  money  ;  which  Fabius  in  all  cases  declined. 

About  this  time,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  priests,  to 
assist,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  at  certain  sacri- 
fices, and  was  thus  forced  to  leave  the  command  of  the 
army  with  Minucius ;  but  before  he  parted,  not  only  charged 
him  as  his  commander-in-chief,  but  besought  and  entreated 
him  not  to  come,  in  his  absence,  to  a  battle  with  Hannibal. 
His  commands,  entreaties,  and  advice  were  lost  upon  Min- 
ucius, for  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned  but  the  new 
general  immediately  sought  occasions  to  attack  the  enemy. 
And  notice  being  brought  him  that  Hannibal  had  sent  out  a 
great  party  of  his  army,  to  forage,  he  fell  upon  a  detachment 
of  the  remainder,  doing  great  execution,  and  driving  them 
to  their  very  camp,  with  no  little  terror  to  the  rest,  who 
apprehended  their  breaking  in  upon  them ;  and  when 
Hannibal  had  recalled  his  scattered  forces  to  the  camp,  he, 
nevertheless,  without  any  loss,  made  his  retreat,  a  success 
which  aggravated  his  boldness  and  presumption,  and  filled 
the  soldiers  with  rash  confidence.  The  news  spread  to 
Rome,  where  Fabius,  on  being  told  it,  said  that  what  he 
most  feared  was  Minucius's  success ;  but  the  people,  highly 
elated,  hurried  to  the  forum  to  listen  to  an  address  from 
Metilius  the  tribune,  in  which  he  infinitely  extolled  the 
valor  of  Minucius,  and  fell  bitterly  upon  Fabius,  accusing 
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ijim  for  want  not  merely  of  courage,  but  even  of  loyalty ; 
and  not  only  him,  but  also  many  other  eminent  and  con- 
siderable persons ;  saying  that  it  was  they  that  had  brought 
the  Carthaghiians  into  Italy,  with  the  design  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  people;  for  which  end  they  had  at  once 
put  the  supreme  authority  into  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, who  by  his  slowness  and  delays  might  give  Ilannibal 
leisure  to  establish  himself  in  Italy,  and  the  people  of 
Carthage  time  and  opportunity  to  supply  him  with  fresh 
succors  to  complete  his  conquest. 

Fabius  came  forward  with  no  intention  to  answer  the 
tribune,  but  only  said,  that  they  should  expedite  the  sacri- 
fices, that  so  he  might  speedily  return  to  the  army  to 
punish  Minucius,  who  had  presumed  to  fight  contrary  to 
his  orders ;  words  which  immediately  possessed  the  people 
with  the  belief  that  Minucius  stood  in  danger  of  his  life. 
For  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  dictator  to  imprison  and  to 
put  to  death,  and  they  feared  that  Fabius,  of  a  mild  temper 
in  general,  would  be  as  hard  to  be  appeased  when  once 
irritated,  as  he  was  slow  to  be  provoked.  Nobody  dared 
to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition ;  Metilius  alone,  whose  office 
of  tribune  gave  him  security  to  say  what  he  pleased  (for  in 
the  time  of  a  dictatorship  that  magistrateal  one  preserves 
his  authority),  boldly  applied  himself  to  the  people  in  the 
behalf  of  Minucius  :  that  they  should  not  suffer  him  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  enmity  of  Fabius,  nor  permit  him 
to  be  destroyed,  like  the  son  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  who 
was  beheaded  by  his  father  for  a  victory  fought  and  trium- 
phantly won  against  order ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take 
away  from  Fabius  that  absolute  power  of  a  dictator,  and  to 
put  it  into  more  worthy  hands,  better  able  and  more  in- 
clined to  use  it  for  the  public  good.  These  impressions 
very  much  prevailed  upon  the  people,  though  not  so  far  as 
wholly  to  dispossess  Fabius  of  the  dictatorship.  But  they 
decreed  that  Minucius  should  have  an  equal  authority  with 
the  dictator  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  which  was  a  thing 
then  without  precedent,  though  a  little  later  it  was  again 
practised  after  the  disaster  at  Cannse ;  when  the  dictator, 
Marcus  Junius,  being  with  the  army,  they  chose  at  Rome 
Fabius  Buteo  dictator,  that  he  might  create  new  senators, 
to  supply  the  numerous  places  of  those  who  were  killed. 
But  as  soon  as,  once  acting  in  public,  he  had  filled  those 
vacant  places  with  a  sufficient  number,  he  immediately  dis- 
missed his  lictors,  and  withdrew  from  all  his  attendance, 
and  mingling  like  a  common  person    with  the  rest  of 
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the  people,  (piictly  went  about  liis  own  iifTairs  in  the 
forum. 

Tlie  oneiuios  of  Fabius  tliouglifc  lb(»y  liad  suflic'iontly 
huinilialcd  and  subdued  him  l)y  laisinj^  Minucius  to  l)e  his 
e(pial  in  autliority  ;  but  they  mistook  the  temper  of  the 
man,  who  looked  upon  their  folly  as  not  his  loss,  but  like 
Dio«^-enes,  who,  being  told  that  some  persons  derided  him, 
made  answer,  "  But  I  am  not  derided,"  meaning  that  c)nly 
those  were  really  insulted  on  whom  su(;li  insults  made  an 
impression,  so  Kabius,  with  great  tranquillity  and  uneon- 
cern,  submitted  to  what  happened,  and  contributed  a  proof 
to  the  argument  of  the  philosophers  that  a  just  and  good 
man  is  not  capable  of  being  dishonored.  His  only  vexation 
arose  from  his  fear  lest  this  ill  counsel,  by  supplying  op- 
portunities to  the  diseased  military  ambition  of  liis  subor- 
dinate, should  damage  the  public  cause.  Lest  the  rashness 
of  Minucius  should  now  at  once  run  headlong  into  some 
disaster,  he  returned  back  with  all  privacy  and  speed  to 
the  army  ;  where  he  found  Minucius  so  elevated  with  his 
new  dignity,  that,  a  joint-authority  not  contenting  him, 
he  required  by  turns  to  have  the  command  of  the  army 
every  other  day.  This  Fabius  rejected,  but  was  contented 
that  the  army  should  be  divided;  thinking  each  general 
singly  would  better  command  his  part,  than  partially  com- 
mand the  whole.  The  first  and  fourth  legion  he  took  for 
his  own  division,  the  second  and  third  he  delivered  to 
Minucius  ;  so  also  of  the  auxiliary  forces  each  had  an  equal 
share. 

Minucius,  thus  exalted,  could  not  contain  himself  from 
boasting  of  his  success  in  humiliating  the  high  and  power- 
ful office  of  the  dictatorship.  Fabius  quietly  reminded 
him  that  it  was,  in  all  wisdom,  Hannibal,  and  not  Fabius, 
whom  he  had  to  combat ;  but  if  he  must  needs  contend  with 
his  colleague,  it  had  best  be  in  diligence  and  care  for  the 
preservation  of  Rome  ;  that  it  might  not  be  said,  a  man  so 
favored  by  the  people  served  them  worse  than  he  who  had 
been  ill-treated  and  disgraced  by  them. 

The  young  general,  despising  these  admonitions  as  the 
false  humility  of  age,  immediately  removed  with  the  body 
of  his  army,  and  encamped  by  himself.  Hannibal,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  all  these  passages,  lay  watching  his 
advantage  from  them.  It  happened  that  betweeen  his 
army  and  that  of  Minucius  there  was  a  certain  eminence, 
which  seemed  a  very  advantageous  and  not  difficult  post 
to  encamp  upon ;  the  level  field  around  it  appeared,  from  a 
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distance,  to  be  all  smooth  and  even,  though  it  had  many 
inconsiderable  ditches  and  dips  in  it,  not  discernible  to  the 
eye.  Hannibal,  had  lie  pleased,  could  easily  have  possessed 
himself  of  this  ground ;  but  he  had  reserved  it  for  a  bait, 
or  train,  in  proper  season,  to  draw  the  Romans  to  an  engage- 
ment. Now  that  Minucius  and  Fabius  were  divided,  he 
thought  the  opportunity  fair  for  his  purpose  ;  and,  there- 
fore, having  in  the  night-time  lodged  a  convenient  number 
of  his  men  in  these  ditches  and  hollow  places,  early  in  the 
morning  he  sent  forth  a  small  detachment,  who,  in  the 
sight  of  Minucius,  proceeded  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
rising  ground.  According  to  his  expectation,  Minucius 
swallowed  the  bait,  and  first  sends  out  his  light  troops, 
and  after  them  some  horse,  to  dislodge  the  enemy ;  and, 
at  last,  when  he  saw  Ilaimibal  in  person  advancing  to  the 
assistance  of  his  men,  marched  down  with  his  whole  army 
drawn  up.  He  engaged  with  the  troops  on  the  eminence, 
and  sustained  their  missiles  ;  the  combat  for  some  time  was 
equal ;  but  as  soon  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  the  whole 
army  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  within  the  toils  he  had 
set  for  them,  so  that  their  backs  were  open  to  his  men 
whom  he  had  posted  in  the  hollows,  he  gave  the  signal ; 
upon  which  they  rushed  forth  from  various  quarters,  and 
with  loud  cries  furiously  attacked  Minucius  in  the  rear. 
The  surprise  and  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  struck  uni- 
versal alarm  and  disorder  through  the  whole  army.  Min- 
ucius hmiself  lost  all  his  confidence ;  he  looked  from  officer 
to  officer,  and  found  all  alike  unprepared  to  face  the  danger, 
and  yielding  to  a  flight,  which,  however,  could  not  end  in 
safety.  The  Numidian  horsemen  were  already  in  full  vic- 
tory riding  about  the  plain,  cutting  down  the  fugitives. 

Fabius  was  not  ignorant  of  this  danger  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  foresaw  what  would  happen  from  the  rashness  of 
Minucius,  and  the  cunning  of  Hannibal ;  and,  therefore, 
kept  his  men  to  their  arms,  in  readiness  to  wait  the  event  ; 
nor  would  he  trust  to  the  reports  of  others,  but  he  himself, 
in  front  of  his  camp,  viewed  all  that  passed.  When,  there- 
fore, he  saw  the  army  of  Minucius  encompassed  by  the 
enemy,  and  that  by  their  countenance  and  shifting  their 
ground,  they  appeared  more  disposed  to  flight  than  to 
resistance,  with  a  great  sigh,  striking  his  hand  upon  his 
thigh,  he  said  to  those  about  him,  "  O  Hercules !  how  much 
sooner  than  I  expected,  though  later  than  he  seemed  to 
desire,  hath  Minucius  destroyed  himself !  "  He  then  com- 
manded the  ensigns  to  be  led  forward,  and  the  army  to 
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follow,  telliii<;  tlioin,  "  We  imist  make  liasic;  to  rcisciu;  Min> 
ueius,  who  is  Ji  valiant  man,  and  a  lover  of  liis  country, 
and  if  Ik;  lialli  been  too  foi  ward  to  eni^^;i,t;(;  tin;  encMny,  at 
another  time  we  will  tell  him  of  it."  Thus,  at  the  IhnuI  of 
his  men,  Fahius  marched  up  to  the  enemy,  and  first  (bleared 
the  plain  of  the  Numidians  ;  and  next  fell  npon  those  who 
were  charg-ing  the  Romans  in  the  nnir,  cutting  down  all 
that  made  opposition,  and  obli<^inj^  the  rest  to  save  them- 
selves by  a  hasty  retreat,  lest  they  should  be  environed  as 
the  llomans  had  been.  Tlannibjil,  seeinf^  so  sudden  a 
change  of  affairs,  and  Fabius,  beyond  the  force  of  his  age, 
opening  his  way  through  the  ranks  np  the  hillside,  that 
he  might  join  Minucius,  warily  forbore,  sounded  a  retreat, 
and  drew  off  his  men  into  their  camp;  while  the  IJomans 
on  their  part  were  no  less  contented  to  retire  in  safety. 
It  is  reported  that  upon  this  occasion  Hannibal  said  jest- 
ingly to  his  friends  :  "Did  not  I  tell  you,  tliat  this  cloud 
Avhicli  always  hovered  upon  the  mountains  would,  at  some 
time  or  other,  come  down  with  a  storm  upon  us  ?  " 

Fabius,  after  his  men  had  picked  up  the  spoils  of  the  field, 
retired  to  his  own  camp,  without  saying  any  harsh  or  re- 
proachful thing  to  his  colleague ;  who,  also,  on  his  part, 
gathermg  his  army  together,  spoke  and  said  to  them  :  "To 
conduct  great  matters  and  never  commit  a  fault  is  above 
the  force  of  human  nature ;  but  to  learn  and  improve  by 
the  faults  w^e  have  committed,  is  that  which  becomes  a 
good  and  sensible  man.  Some  reasons  I  may  have  to  accuse 
fortune,  but  I  have  many  more  to  thank  her  ;  for  in  a  few 
hours  she  hath  cured  a  long  mistake,  and  taught  me  that 
I  am  not  the  man  who  should  command  others,  but  have 
need  of  another  to  command  me  ;  and  that  we  are  not  to 
contend  for  victory  over  those  to  whom  it  is  our  advantage 
to  yield.  Therefore  in  everything  else  henceforth  the 
dictator  must  be  your  commander ;  only  in  showing  grati- 
tude towards  him  I  will  still  be  your  leader,  and  always 
be  the  first  to  obey  his  orders."  Having  said  this,  he  com- 
manded the  Roman  eagles  to  move  forward,  and  all  his 
men  to  follow  him  to  the  camp  of  Fabius.  The  soldiers, 
then,  as  he  entered,  stood  amazed  at  the  novelty  of  the 
sight,  and  were  anxious  and  doubtful  what  the  meaning 
might  be.  When  he  came  near  the  dictator's  tent,  Fabius 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  on  which  he  at  once  laid  his  stand- 
ards at  his  feet,  calling  him  with  a  loud  voice  his  father ; 
while  the  soldiers  with  him  saluted  the  soldiers  here  as 
their  patrons,  the  term  employed  by  freedmen  to  those  who 
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gave  them  their  liberty.  After  silence  was  obtained,  Minu- 
cius  said,  "You  have  this  day,  O  dictator,  obtained  two 
victories ;  one  by  your  valor  and  conduct  over  Hannibal, 
and  another  by  your  wisdom  and  goodness  over  your  col- 
league ;  by  one  victory  you  preserved,  and  by  the  other 
instructed  us;  and  wlien  we  were  already  suffering  one 
shameful  defeat  from  Hannibal,  by  another  welcome  one 
from  you  we  were  restored  to  honor  and  safety.  I  can  ad- 
dress you  by  no  nobler  name  than  that  of  a  kind  father, 
tliough  a  father's  beneficence  falls  short  of  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you.  From  a  father  I  individually  received 
the  gift  of  life ;  to  you  I  owe  its  preservation  not  for  myself 
only,  but  for  all  these  who  are  under  me."  After  this,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  dictator;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  soldiers  of  each  army  embraced  one  an- 
other with  gladness  and  tears  of  joy. 

Not  long  after,  Fabius  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  and 
consuls  were  again  created.  Those  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded observed  the  same  method  in  managing  the  war, 
;uid  avoided  all  occasions  of  fighting  Hannibal  in  a  pitched 
battle  ;  tliey  only  succored  their  allies,  and  preserved  the 
towns  from  falling  off  to  the  enemy.  But  afterwards,  when 
Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  very  popular 
and  bold,  had  obtained  the  consulship,  he  soon  made  it 
appear  that  by  his  rashness  and  ignorance  he  would  stal^e 
the  wliole  commonwealth  on  tlie  hazard.  For  it  was  his 
custom  to  declaim  in  all  assemblies,  that,  as  long  as  Rome 
employed  generals  like  Fabius,  there  never  would  be  an 
end  of  tlie  war ;  vaunting  that  whenever  he  should  get 
sight  of  the  enemy,  he  would  that  same  day  free  Italy  from 
the  strangers.  With  these  promises  he  so  prevailed,  that 
he  raised  a  greater  army  than  had  ever  yet  been  sent  out 
of  Rome.  Tliere  were  enlisted  eighty-eight  thousand  fight- 
ing men  ;  but  what  gave  confidence  to  tlie  populace,  only  ter- 
rified the  wise  and  experienced,  and  none  more  than  Fabius ; 
since  if  so  great  a  body,  and  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth 
should  be  cut  off,  they  could  not  see  any  new  resource  for 
the  safety  of  Rome.  They  addressed  themselves,  therefore, 
to  the  other  consul,  ^milius  Paulus,  a  man  of  great  eX' 
perience  in  war,  but  unpopular,  and  fearful  also  of  the 
people,  who  once  before  upon  some  impeachment  had  con- 
demned him ;  so  that  he  needed  encouragement  to  withstand 
his  colleague's  temerity.  Fabius  told  him,  if  he  would  profi- 
tably serve  his  country,  he  must  no  less  oppose  Varro's 
ignorant  eagerness  than  Hannibal's   conscious   readiness, 
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since  both  alike  conspired  to  docidt;  tlio  f;ito  of  "Rome  by  a 
battle.  "  It  is  more  reasonable,"  lu^said  to  liini,  "  tliat  you 
should  b('licv(i  nu^  than  Varro,  in  inatLcrs  ichilint^  to  Han- 
nibal, when  I  t(dl  you  that  if  for  this  year  you  ahstain  from 
lighting-  with  him,  either  his  army  uill  i)erish  of  itself,  or 
else  he  will  be  <^lad  to  depart  of  his  own  will.  This  evi- 
dently appears,  inasnuieh  as,  notwithstandiuf;"  his  victories, 
none  of  the  countries  or  towns  of  Italy  come  in  to  him,  and 
his  army  is  not  now  the  third  part  of  what  it  was  at  first." 
To  tliis  Paulusis  said  to  have  replied,  "  Did  I  only  consider 
myself,  I  should  rather  choose  to  be  exposed  to  the  weapons 
of  Hannibal  than  once  more  to  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  urgent  for  what  you  disapprove ;  yet 
since  the  cause  of  Rome  is  at  stake,  I  Avill  rather  seek  in 
my  conduct  to  please  and  obey  Fabius  than  all  the  world 
besides." 

These  good  measures  were  defeated  by  the  importunity 
of  Varro;  whom,  when  they  were  both  come  to  the  army, 
nothing  would  content  but  a  separate  command,  that 
each  consul  should  have  his  day ;  and  when  his  turn 
came,  he  posted  his  army  close  to  Hannibal,  at  a  village 
called  Cannge,  by  the  river  Aufidus.  It  was  no  sooner 
day,  but  he  set  up  the  scarlet  coat  flying  over  his  tent, 
which  was  the  signal  of  battle.  This  boldness  of  the 
consul,  and  the  numerousness  of  his  army,  double  theirs, 
startled  the  Carthaginians ;  but  Hannibal  commanded 
them  to  their  arms,  and  with  a  small  train  rode  out  to 
take  a  full  prospect  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  now 
forming  in  their  ranks,  from  a  rising  ground  not  far 
distant.  One  of  his  followers,  called  Gisco,  a  Carthagin- 
ian of  equal  rank  with  himself,  told  him  that  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  were  astonishing ;  to  which  Hannibal 
replied  with  a  serious  countenance,  "  There  is  one  thing, 
Gisco,  yet  more  astonishing,  which  you  take  no  notice  of ; " 
and  when  Gisco  inquired  what,  answered,  that  "  in  all 
those  great  numbers  before  us,  there  is  not  one  man 
called  Gisco."  This  unexpected  jest  of  their  general 
made  all  the  company  laugh,  and  as  they  came  down 
from  the  hill  they  told  it  to  those  whom  they  met,  which 
caused  a  general  laughter  amongst  them  all,  from  which 
they  were  hardly  able  to  recover  themselves.  The  army, 
seeing  Hannibal's  attendants  come  back  from  viewing  the 
enemy  in  such  a  laughing  condition,  concluded  that  it 
must  be  profound  contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  made 
their  general  at  this  moment  indulge  in  such  hilarity. 
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According  to  his  usual  manner,  Hannibal  employed 
stratagems  to  advantage  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he 
so  drew  up  his  men  that  the  wind  was  at  their  backs, 
which  at  that  time  blew  with  a  perfect  storm  of  violence, 
and,  sweeping  over  the  great  plains  of  sand,  carried  be- 
fore it  a  cloud  of  dust  over  the  Carthaginian  army  into 
the  faces  of  the  Romans,  which  much  disturbed  them  in 
the  fight.  In  the  next  place,  all  his  best  men  he  put  into 
his  wings ;  and  in  the  body  which  was  somewhat  more 
advanced  than  the  wings,  placed  the  worst  and  the 
weakest  of  his  army.  He  commanded  those  in  the  wings, 
that,  when  the  enemy  had  made  a  thorough  charge  upon 
that  middle  advance  body,  which  he  knew  would  recoil, 
as  not  being  able  to  withstand  their  shock,  and  when  the 
Romans  in  their  pursuit  should  be  far  enough  engaged 
within  the  two  wings,  they  should,  both  on  the  right  and 
the  left,  charge  them  in  the  flank,  and  endeavor  to  en- 
compass them.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  Roman  loss.  Pressing  upon  Hannibal's 
front,  which  gave  ground,  they  reduced  the  form  of  his 
army  into  a  perfect  half-moon,  and  gave  ample  opportunity 
to  the  captains  of  the  chosen  troops  to  charge  them  right 
and  left  on  their  flanks,  and  to  cut  off  and  destroy  all  who 
did  not  fall  back  before  the  Carthaginian  wings  united  in 
their  rear.  To  this  general  calamity,  it  is  also  said,  that 
a  strange  mistake  among  the  cavalry  much  contributed. 
For  the  horse  of  ^milius  receiving  a  hurt  and  throwing 
his  master,  those  about  him  immediately  alighted  to  aid 
the  consul ;  and  the  Roman  troops,  seeing  their  commanders 
thus  quitting  their  horses,  took  it  for  a  sign  that  they 
should  all  dismount  and  charge  the  enemy  on  foot.  At 
the  sight  of  this,  Hannibal  was  heard  to  say,  "  This 
pleases  me  better  than  if  they  had  been  delivered  to  me 
bound  hand  and  foot."  For  the  particulars  of  this  engage- 
ment, we  refer  our  reader  to  those  authors  who  have 
written  at  large  upon  the  subject. 

The  consul  Varro,  with  a  thin  company,  fled  to  Venusia ; 
iEmilius  Paulus,  unable  any  longer  to  oppose  the  flight  of 
his  men,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  his  body  all  covered 
with  wounds,  and  his  soul  no  less  wounded  with  grief,  sat 
himself  down  upon  a  stone,  expecting  the  kindness  of  a 
despatching  blow,  ilis  face  was  so  disfigured,  and  all  his 
person  so  stained  with  blood,  that  his  very  friends  and 
domestics  passing  by  knew  him  not.  At  last  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  a  young  man  of  patrician  race,  perceiving  who  he 
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was,  alip^litofl  from  his  horse,  and,  tendcrinp^  it  to  hiiT\ 
desired  hiiii  to  get  iii)  and  save  a  life  so  necessary  to  tlio 
safety  of  the  eoniinonwealth,  whieli,  at  tliis  time;,  would 
dearly  want  so  great  a  eaj)tain.  15ut  nothing  could  pi'evail 
upon  him  to  accept  of  the  offer;  he  ol)liged  young  Lentulus, 
with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  to  remount  his  horse  ;  then  standing 
up,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  eonnnanded  liim  to  tell 
Fahius  Alaxinuis  that  il^^milius  Paulus  had  followed  his 
directions  to  his  very  last,  and  had  not  in  the  least  deviated 
from  those  measures  which  were  agreed  hetween  them  ;  hut 
that  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  he  overi)owered  hy  Varro  in 
the  first  place,  and  secondly  hy  Hainiihid.  Having  de- 
spatched Lentulus  with  this  commission,  he  marked  where 
the  slaughter  was  greatest,  and  there  threw  himself  uj)on 
the  swords  of  the  enemy.  In  this  hattle  it  is  reported  that 
fifty  thousand  Romans  were  slain,  four  thousand  prisoners 
taken  in  the  field,  and  ten  thousand  in  the  camp  of  both 
consuls. 

The  friends  of  Hannibal  earnestly  persuaded  him  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  pursue  the  flying  Romans  into  the 
very  gates  of  Rome,  assuring  him  that  in  five  days'  time  he 
might  sup  in  the  Capitol ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  what 
consideration  hindered  him  from  it.  It  would  seem^  rather 
that  some  supernatural  or  divine  intervention  caused  the 
hesitation  and  timidity  which  he  now  displayed,  and  which 
made  Barcas,  a  Carthaginian,  tell  him  with  indignation, 
"  You  know,  Hannibal,  how  to  gain  a  victory,  but  not  how 
to  use  it."  Yet  it  produced  a  marvellous  revolution  in  his 
affairs;  he,  who  hitherto  had  not  one  town,  market,  or  sea- 
port in  his  possession,  who  had  nothing  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  men  but  what  he  pillaged  from  day  to  day,  who  had 
no  place  of  retreat  or  basis  of  operation,  l3ut  was  roving,  as 
it  were,  with  a  huge  troop  of  banditti,  now  became  master 
of  the  best  provinces  and  towns  of  Italy,  and  of  Capua  itself, 
next  to  Rome  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  city,  all 
which  came  over  to  him,  and  submitted  to  his  authority. 

It  is  the  saying  of  Euripides,  that  "  a  man  is  in  ill-case 
when  he  must  try  a  friend,"  and  so  neither,  it  would  seem, 
is  a  state  in  a  good  one,  when  it  needs  an  able  general. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  Romans  ;  the  counsels  and  actions 
of  Fabius,  which,  before  the  battle,  they  had  branded  as 
cowardice  and  fear,  now,  in  the  uther  extreme,  they 
accounted  to  have  been  more  than  human  wisdom;  as 
though  nothing  but  a  divine  power  of  intellect  could  have 
seen  so  far,  and  foretold  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  all 
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others,  a  result  which,  even  now  it  had  arrived,  was  hardly 
credible.  In  him,  therefore,  they  placed  their  whole  remain- 
ing hopes;  his  wisdom  was  the  sacred  altar  and  temple 
to  which  they  fled  for  refuge,  and  his  counsels,  more  than 
anything,  preserved  them  from  dispersing  and  deserting 
their  city,  as  in  the  time  when  the  Gauls  took  possession  of 
Home,  lie,  whom  they  esteemed  fearful  and  pusillanimous 
when  they  were,  as  they  thought,  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
was  now  the  only  man,  in  this  general  and  unbounded 
dejection  and  confusion,  who  showed  no  fear,  but  walked 
the  streets  with  an  assured  and  serene  countenance,  ad- 
dressed his  fellow-citizens,  checked  the  women's  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  public  gatherings  of  those  who  wanted  thus 
to  vent  their  sorrows.  He  caused  the  senate  to  meet,  he 
heartened  up  the  magistrates,  and  was  himself  as  the  soul 
and  life  of  every  office. 

He  placed  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  stop  the 
frightened  multitude  from  flying  ;  he  regulated  and  confined 
their  mournings  for  their  slain  friends,  both  as  to  time  and 
place ;  ordering  that  each  family  should  perform  such 
observances  within  private  walls,  and  that  they  should  con- 
tinue only  the  space  of  one  month,  and  then  the  whole  city 
should  be  purified.  The  feast  of  Ceres  happening  to  fall 
within  this  time,  it  was  decreed  that  the  solemnity  should 
be  intermitted,  lest  the  fewness,  and  the  sorrowful  counte- 
nance of  those  who  should  celebrate  it,  might  too  much 
expose  to  the  people  the  greatness  of  their  loss ;  besides  that, 
the  worship  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  is  that  which 
comes  from  cheerful  hearts.  But  those  rites  which  were 
proper  for  appeasing  their  anger,  and  procuring  auspicious 
signs  and  presages,  were  by  the  direction  of  the  augurs 
carefully  performed.  Fabius  Pictor,  a  near  kinsman  to 
Maximus,  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  two  vestals  having  been  detected  to 
have  been  violated,  the  one  killed  herself,  and  the  other, 
according  to  custom,  was  buried  alive. 

Above  all,  let  us  admire  the  high  spirit  and  equanimity 
of  this  Roman  commonwealth  ;  that  when  the  consul  Varro 
came  beaten  and  flying  home,  full  of  shame  and  humiliation, 
after  he  had  so  disgracefully  and  calamitously  managed 
their  affairs,  yet  the  whole  senate  and  people  went  forth  to 
meet  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  received  him  with 
honor  and  respect.  And,  silence  being  connnandcd,  the 
magistrates  and  chief  of  the  senate,  lAibius  amongst  them, 
commended  him  before  the  people,  because  he  did  not  de- 
19 
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spair  of  the  safety  of  tlio  eonnnonwealtli,  after  so  pjreat  a 
loss,  but  was  conio  to  take  the  ^overninent  into  his  liands, 
to  execute  the  laws,  and  aid  his  fellow-citizens  in  their  pros- 
pect of  future  deliverance. 

When  word  was  brought  to  Home  that  llainiibal,  after 
the  fight,  had  marched  with  his  army  into  other  parts  of 
Italy,  the  hearts  of  the  llomans  began  to  revive,  and  they 
proceeded  to  send  out  generals  and  armies.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished connnands  were  held  by  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Claudius  Marcellus,  both  generals  of  great  fame,  though 
upon  opposite  grounds.  For  Marcellus,  as  we  have  set 
forth  in  his  life,  was  a  man  of  action  and  high  spirit,  ready 
and  bold  with  his  own  hand,  and,  as  Homer  describes  his 
warriors,  fierce,  and  delighting  in  fights.  Boldness,  enter- 
prise, and  daring  to  match  those  of  Ilarmibal,  constituted 
his  tactics,  and  marked  his  engagements.  But  Fabius  ad- 
hered to  his  former  principles,  still  persuaded  that,  by  fol- 
lowing close  and  not  fighting  him,  Hannibal  and  his  army 
would  at  least  be  tired  out  and  consumed,  like  a  wrestler 
in  too  high  condition,  whose  very  excess  of  strength  makes 
him  the  more  likely  suddenly  to  give  way  and  lose  it.  Posi- 
donius  tells  us  that  the  llomans  called  Marcellus  their 
sword,  and  Fabius  their  buckler ;  and  that  the  vigor  of  the 
one,  mixed  with  the  steadiness  of  the  other,  made  a  happy 
compound  that  proved  the  salvation  of  Rome.  So  that 
Hannibal  found  by  experience  that  encountering  the  one,  he 
met  with  a  rapid,  impetuous  river,  which  drove  him  back, 
and  still  made  some  breach  upon  him ;  and  by  the  other, 
though  silently  and  quietly  passing  by  him,  he  was  insen- 
sibly washed  away  and  consumed ;  and,  at  last,  was  brought 
to  this,  that  he  dreaded  Marcellus  when  he  was  in  motion, 
and  Fabius  when  he  sat  still.  During  the  whole  course  of 
this  war,  he  had  still  to  do  with  one  or  both  of  these  gen- 
erals ;  for  each  of  them  was  five  times  consul,  and,  as  prse- 
tors  or  proconsuls  or  consuls,  they  had  always  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  army,  till,  at  last,  Marcellus  fell  into  the 
trap  which  Hannibal  had  laid  for  him,  and  was  killed  in 
his  fifth  consulship.  But  all  his  craft  and  subtlety  were 
unsuccessful  upon  Fabius,  who  only  once  was  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  caught,  when  counterfeit  letters  came  to  him 
from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Metapontum,  with  prom- 
ises to  deliver  up  their  town  if  he  would  come  before  it 
with  his  army,  and  intimations  that  they  should  expect 
him.  This  train  had  almost  drawn  him  in;  he  resolved  to 
march  to  them  with  part  of  his  army,  and  was  diverted 
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only  by  consulting  the  omens  of  the  birds,  which  he  found 
to  be  inauspicious ;  and  not  long  after  it  was  discovered 
that  the  letters  had  been  forged  by  Hannibal,  who,  for  his 
reception,  had  laid  an  ambush  to  entertain  him.  This, 
perhaps,  we  must  rather  attribute  to  the  favor  of  the  gods 
than  to  the  prudence  of  Fabius. 

In  preserving  the  towns  and  allies  from  revolt  by  fair 
and  gentle  treatment,  and  in  not  using  rigor,  or  showing  a 
suspicion  upon  every  light  suggestion,  his  conduct  was  re- 
markable. It  is  told  of  him,  that  being  informed  of  a  cer- 
tain Marsian,  eminent  for  courage  and  good  birth,  who  had 
been  speaking  underhand  with  some  of  the  soldiers  about 
deserting,  Fabius  was  so  far  from  using  severity  against 
him,  that  he  called  for  him,  and  told  him  he  was  sensible  of 
the  neglect  that  had  been  shown  to  his  merit  and  good  serv- 
ice, which,  he  said,  was  a  great  fault  in  the  commanders 
who  reward  more  by  favor  than  by  desert ;  "  but  hence- 
forth, whenever  you  are  aggrieved,"  said  Fabius,  "  I  shall 
consider  it  your  fault,  if  you  apply  yourself  to  any  one  but 
to  me  ; "  and  when  he  had  so  spoken,  he  bestowed  an  ex- 
cellent horse  and  other  presents  upon  him  ;  and,  from  that 
time  forwards,  there  was  not  a  faithfuUer  and  more  trusty 
man  in  the  whole  army.  With  good  reason  he  judged, 
that,  if  those  who  have  the  govern  qi en t  of  horses  and  dogs 
endeavor  by  gentle  usage  to  cure  their  angry  and  untract- 
able  tempers,  rather  than  by  cruelty  and.  beating,  much 
more  should  those  who  have  the  command  of  men  try  to 
bring  them  to  order  and  discipline  by  the  mildest  and 
fairest  means,  and  not  treat  them  worse  than  gardeners  do 
those  wild  plants,  whicU,  with  care  and  attention,  lose 
gradually  the  savageness  of  their  nature,  and  bear  excel- 
lent fruit. 

At  another  time,  some  of  his  officers  informed  him  that 
one  of  their  men  was  very  often  absent  from  his  place,  and 
out  at  nights ;  he  asked  them  what  kind  of  man  he  was ; 
they  all  answered,  that  the  whole  army  had  not  a  better 
man,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Lucania,  and  proceeded  to 
speak  of  several  actions  which  they  had  seen  him  perform. 
Fabius  made  strict  inquiry,  and  discovered  at  last  that 
these  frequent  excursions  which  he  ventured  upon  were  to 
visit  a  young  girl,  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  Upon  which 
he  gave  private  order  to  some  of  his  men  to  find  out  the 
woman  and  secretly  convey  her  into  his  own  tent ;  and 
then  sent  for  the  Lucanian,  and,  calling  him  aside,  told  him, 
thart  he  very  well  knew  how  often  he  had  been  out  away 
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from  the  camp  at  night,  which  was  a  capital  transgression 
against  military  discii)line  and  tlie  Koman  hivvs,  hut  lie 
knew  also  how  brave  he  was,  and  the  good  services  lie  had 
done;  ther(^fore,  in  consi(h;i-ation  of  them,  he  was  willing 
to  forgive  him  his  fault;  but  to  keej)  him  in  good  ordei", 
he  was  resolved  to  place  one  over  him  to  be  his  keeper, 
who  should  be  accountable  for  his  good  behavior.  Having 
said  this,  he  produced  the  wonuui,  and  told  the  soldier, 
teriilied  and  amazed  at  the  adventure,  "  This  is  the  person 
who  must  answer  for  you;  and  by  your  future  behavior 
we  shall  see  whether  your  night  rambles  were  on  account 
of  love,  or  for  any  other  worse  design." 

Another  passage  there  was,  something  of  the  same  kind, 
which  gained  him  possession  of  Tarentum.  There  was  a 
young  Tarentine  m  the  army  that  had  a  sister  in  Tarentum, 
then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  entirely  loved  her 
brother,  and  wholly  depended  upon  him.  He,  being  in- 
formed that  a  certain  Bruttian,  whom  Hannibal  had  made 
a  commander  of  the  garrison,  was  deeply  in  love  with  his 
sister,  conceived  hopes  that  he  might  possibly  turn  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  And  having  first  communicated 
his  design  to  Fabius,  he  left  the  army  as  a  deserter  in 
show,  and  went  over  to  Tarentum.  The  first  days  passed, 
and  the  Bruttian  abstained  from  visiting  the  sister ;  for 
neither  of  them  knew  that  the  brother  had  notice  of  the 
amour  between  them.  The  young  Tarentine,  however,  took 
an  occasion  to  tell  his  sister  how  he  had  heard  that  a  man  of 
station  and  authority  had  made  his  addresses  to  her,  and  de- 
sired her,  therefore,  to  tell  him  who  it  was ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
*'if  he  be  a  man  that  has  bravery  and  reputation,  it  matters 
not  what  countryman  he  is,  since  at  this  time  the  sword 
mingles  all  nations,  and  makes  them  equal;  compulsion 
mukes  all  things  honorable ;  and  in  a  time  when  right  is 
weak,  we  may  be  thankful  if  might  assumes  a  form  of  gen- 
tleness." Upon  this  the  woman  sends  for  her  friend,  and 
makes  the  brother  and  him  acquainted ;  and  whereas  she 
henceforth  showed  more  countenance  to  her  lover  than 
formerly,  in  the  same  degrees  that  her  kindness  increased, 
his  friendship,  also,  with  the  brother  advanced.  So  that 
at  last  our  Tarentine  thought  this  Bruttian  officer  well 
enough  x^repared  to  receive  the  ofi'ers  he  had  to  make  him , 
and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  mercenary  man,  who  was 
in  love,  to  accept,  upon  the  terms  proposed,  the  large 
rewards  promised  by  Fabius.  In  conclusion,  the  bargain 
was  struck,  and  the  promise  made  of  delivering  the  town. 
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This  is  the  common  tradition,  though  some  relate  tlie  story 
otherwise,  and  say,  that  this  woman,  by  whom  the  Bruttian 
was  inveigled  to  betray  tlie  town,  was  not  a  native  of 
Tarentum,  but  a  Bruttian  born,  and  was  kept  by  Fabius 
as  his  concubine ;  and  being  a  countrywoman  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Bruttian  governor,  he  privately  sent  her 
to  him  to  corrupt  him. 

Whilst  these  matters  were  thus  in  process,  to  draw  off 
Hannibal  from  scenting  the  design,  Fabius  sends  orders  to 
the  garrison  in  Rhegiuni,  that  they  should  waste  and  spoil 
the  Bruttian  country,  and  should  also  lay  siege  to  Caulonia, 
and  storm  the  place  with  all  their  might.  These  were  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men,  the  worst  of  the  Roman  army, 
who  had  most  of  them  been  runaways,  and  had  been 
brought  home  by  Marcellus  from  Sicily,  in  disho'^or,  so  that 
the  loss  of  them  would  not  be  any  great  grief  to  tliC  Romans. 
Fabius,  therefore,  threw  out  these  men  as  a  bait  for  II  m- 
nibal,  to  divert  him  from  Tarentum  ;  who  instantly  caught 
at  it,  and  led  his  forces  to  Caulonia ;  in  the  mean  time, 
P^abius  sat  down  before  Tarentum.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
the  siege,  the  young  Tarentine  slips  by  night  out  of  the 
town,  and,  having  carefully  observed  the  place  where  the 
Bruttian  commander,  according  to  agreement,  was  to  ad- 
mit the  Romans,  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to 
Fabius ;  wdio  thought  it  not  safe  to  rely  wholly  upon  the 
plot,  but,  while  proceeding  with  secrecy  to  the  post,  gave 
order  for  a  general  assault  to  be  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  both  by  land  and  sea.  This  being  accordingly 
executed,  while  the  Tarentines  hurried  to  defend  the  town 
on  the  side  attacked,  Fabius  received  the  signal  from  the 
Bruttian,  scaled  the  walls,  and  entered  the  town  un- 
opposed. 

Here,  we  must  confess,  ambition  seems  to  have  overcome 
him.  To  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  he  had  taken 
Tarentum  by  force  and  his  own  prowess,  and  not  by 
treachery,  he  commanded  his  men  to  kill  the  Bruttians 
before  all  others ;  yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
the  impression  he  desired,  but  merely  gained  the  character 
of  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Many  of  the  Tarentines  were  also 
killed,  and  thirty  thousand  of  them  were  sold  for  slaves ; 
the  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  town,  and  there  was 
brought  into  the  treasury  three  thousand  talents.  Whilst 
they  were  carrying  off  everything  else  as  plunder,  the 
officer  wbo  took  the  inventory  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  thek  gods,  meaning  the  pictures  and  statues ;  Fabius 
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answ(M-o(l,  "Let  us  Icavci  Ui(Mranf^iy  ^ods  to  tlie  T;ircntinrs." 
Ncveitliclcss,  ho  rcmovtid  the  c()h)ss;il  statue  of  lI(;r(nUes, 
and  liad  it  set  up  in  the  ciii)itol,  with  one  of  liiniself  on 
horsehack,  in  Ijrass,  near  it;  proeecMlin^s  vciiy  diff(!rent  from 
those  of  JMareelhis  on  a  hke  oecasion,  and  whieh,  indeed, 
very  niueh  set  ott*  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  worhl  liis  clemeney 
and  Innnanity,  as  appears  in  tlie  account  of  his  hf(^ 

Hannibal,  it  is  said,  was  within  five  miles  of  Tarentum, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  town  was  taken.  He  said 
openly,  "Home  then  has  also  got  a  Hannibal;  as  we  won 
Tarentum,  so  have  we  lost  it."  And,  in  piivate  with  some 
of  his  confidants,  he  told  them,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
always  thought  it  difficult,  but  now  he  held  it  impossible, 
with  the  forces  he  then  had,  to  master  Italy. 

Upon  this  success,  Fabius  had  a  triumph  decreed  him  at 
Rome,  much  more  splendid  than  his  first ;  they  looked  upon 
him  now  as  a  champion  who  had  learned  to  cope  with  his 
antagonist,  and  could  now  easily  foil  his  arts  and  prove  his 
best  skill  ineffectual.  And,  indeed,  the  army  of  Hannibal 
was  at  this  time  partly  worn  away  with  continual  action, 
and  partly  weakened  and  become  dissolute  with  overabun- 
dance and  luxury.  Marcus  Livius,  who  was  governor  of 
Tarentum  when  it  was  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  and  then  re- 
tired into  the  citadel,  which  he  kept  till  the  town  was  re- 
taken, was  annoyed  at  these  honors  and  distinctions,  and, 
on  one  occasion,  openly  declared  in  the  senate,  that  by  his 
resistance,  more  than  by  any  action  of  Fabius,  Tarentum 
had  been  recovered;  on  which  Fabius  laughingly  replied : 
"You  say  very  true,  for  if  Marcus  Livius  had  not  lost 
Tarentum,  Fabius  Maximus  had  never  recovered  it."  The 
people,  amongst  other  marks  of  gratitude,  gave  his  son  the 
consulship  of  the  next  year  ;  shortly  after  whose  entrance 
upon  his  office,  there  being  some  i3usiness  on  foot  about 
provision  for  the  war,  his  father,  either  by  reason  of  age 
and  infirmity,  or  perhaps  out  of  design  to  try  his  son,  came 
up  to  him  on  horseback.  While  he  was  still  at  a  distance, 
the  young  consul  observed  it,  and  bade  one  of  his  lictors 
command  his  father  to  alight,  and  tell  him  if  he  had  any 
business  with  the  consul,  he  should  come  on  foot.  The 
standers-by  seemed  offended  at  the  imperiousness  of  the 
son  towards  a  father  so  venerable  for  his  age  and  his  author- 
ity, and  turned  their  eyes  in  silence  towards  Fabius.  He, 
however,  instantly  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  with  open 
arms  came  up,  almost  running,  and  embraced  his  son,  say- 
ing, "  Yes,  my  son,  you  do  well,  and  understand  well  what 
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authority  you  have  received,  and  over  whom  you  are  to 
use  it.  This  was  the  way  by  which  we  and  our  forefathers 
advanced  the  dignity  of  Rome,  preferring  ever  her  honor 
and  service  to  our  own  fathers  and  children." 

And,  in  fact,  it  is  told  that  the  great-grandfather  of  our 
Fabius,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  Rome  in 
his  time,  botli  in  reputation  and  authority,  who  had  been 
five  times  consul,  and  had  been  honored  with  several 
triumphs  for  victories  obtained  by  him,  took  pleasure  in 
serving  as  lieutenant  under  his  own  son,  when  he  went  as 
consul  to  his  command.  And  when  afterwards  his  son  had 
a  triumph  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  good  service,  the  old 
man  followed,  on  horseback,  his  triumphant  chariot,  as  one 
of  his  attendants ;  and  made  it  his  glory,  that  while  he 
really  was,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be,  the  greatest  man 
in  Rome,  and  held  a  father's  full  power  over  his  son,  he 
yet  submitted  himself  to  the  laws  and  the  magistrate. 

But  the  praises  of  our  Fabius  are  not  bounded  here.  He 
afterwards  lost  his  son,  and  was  remarkable  for  bearing 
the  loss  with  the  moderation  becoming  a  pious  father  and 
a  wise  man,  and  as  it  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Romans, 
upon  the  death  of  any  illustrious  person,  to  have  a  funeral 
oration  recited  by  some  of  the  nearest  relations,  he  took 
upon  himself  that  office,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
forum,  which  he  committed  afterwards  to  writing. 

After  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was  sent  into  Spain,  had 
driven  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  by  him  in  many  battles, 
out  of  the  country,  and  had  gained  over  to  Rome  many 
towns  and  nations  with  large  resources,  he  was  received 
at  his  coming  home  with  unexampled  joy  and  acclamation 
of  the  people ;  who,  to  show  their  gratitude,  elected  him 
consul  for  the  year  ensuing.  Knowing  what  high  expecta- 
tion they  had  of  him,  he  thought  the  occupation  of  contest- 
ing Italy  with  Hannibal  a  mere  old  man's  employment,  and 
proposed  no  less  a  task  to  himself  than  to  make  Carthage 
the  seat  of  the  war,  fill  Africa  with  arms  and  devastation, 
and  so  oblige  Hannibal,  instead  of  invading  the  countries 
of  others,  to  draw  back  and  defend  his  own.  And  to  this 
end  he  proceeded  to  exert  all  the  influence  he  had  with  the 
•people.  Fabius,  on  the  other  side,  opposed  the  undertaking 
with  all  his  might,  alarming  the  city,  and  telling  them  that 
nothing  but  the  temerity  of  a  hot  young  man  could  inspire 
them  with  such  dangerous  counsels,  and  sparing  no  means, 
by  word  or  deed,  to  prevent  it.  He  prevailed  with  the  sen- 
ate to  espouse  his  sentiments;  but  the  common  people 
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Mioupjlit  that  he  cnvicul  tin;  fanu;  of  Scipio,  fiiid  thatlio  waH 
afraid  lost  this  youiif^  conqueror  should  acliievo  some  p^reat 
and  ii()l)l(M'Xj)loit,  and  liavc  the  <;l()ry,  jxirliaps,  of  diiviii<^ 
naniiil)al  out  of  Italy,  or  (!V(!U  of  ending  the  war,  \vlil(;h 
had  for  so  many  years  continued  and  hcicn  protracted  under 
his  man;iL;(!nH»nt. 

To  say  tiie  truth,  wlicn  ]^'ahius  first  oi)i)osed  this  })rojeet 
of  Scipio,  he  probably  did  it  out  of  caution  and  prudence, 
in  consideration  oidy  of  the  ])ublic  safety,  and  of  tlie  daiif^er 
which  the  commonwealth  might  incur;  but  when  he  found 
Scipio  every  day  increasing  in  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
rivalry  and  ambition  led  him  further,  and  made  him  violent 
and  personal  in  his  opposition.  For  he  even  applied  to 
Crassus,  the  colleague  of  Scipio,  and  urged  him  not  to  yield 
the  command  to  Scipio,  but  that,  if  his  inclinations  were  for 
it,  he  should  himself  in  person  lead  the  army  to  Carthage. 
He  also  hindered  the  giving  money  to  Scipio  for  the  war ; 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  it  upon  his  own  credit  and 
interest  from  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which  were  extremely 
attached  to  him.  On  the  other  side,  Crassus  would  not 
stir  against  him,  nor  remove  out  of  Italy,  being,  in  his  own 
nature,  averse  to  all  contention,  and  also  having,  by  his 
office  of  high  priest,  religious  duties  to  retain  him.  Fabius, 
therefore,  tried  other  ways  to  oppose  the  design ;  he  im- 
peded the  levies,  and  he  declaimed,  both  in  the  senate 
and  to  the  people,  that  Scipio  was  not  only  himself  flying 
from  Hannibal,  but  was  also  endeavoring  to  drain  Italy 
of  all  its  forces,  and  to  spirit  away  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  foreign  war,  leaving  behind  them  their  parents, 
wives,  and  children,  and  the  city  itself,  a  defenceless  prey 
to  the  conquering  and  undefeated  enemy  at  their  doors. 
With  this  he  so  far  alarmed  the  people,  that  at  last  they 
would  only  allow  Scipio  for  the  war  the  legions  which 
were  in  Sicily,  and  three  hundred,  whom  he  particularly 
trusted,  of  those  men  who  had  served  with  him  in  Spain. 
In  these  transactions,  Fabius  seems  to  have  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  own  wary  temper. 

But,  after  that  Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  when 
new^s  almost  immediately  came  to  Rome  of  wonderful  ex- 
ploits and  victories,  of  which  the  fame  was  confirmed  by 
the  spoils  he  sent  home;  of  a  Xumidian  king  taken  pris- 
oner ;  of  a  vast  slaughter  of  their  men ;  of  two  camps  of 
the  enemy  burnt  and  destroyed,  and  in  them  a  great  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  horses  ;  and  when,  hereupon,  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  compelled  to  send  envoys  to  Hannibal  to  call 
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him  home,  and  leave  his  idle  hopes  in  Italy,  to  defend  Car- 
tilage) ;  wlien,  for  sncli  eminent  and  transcending  services, 
tlie  wliole  people  of  Home  cried  np  and  extolled  the  actions 
of  Scipio ;  even  then,  Fabius  contended  that  a  successor 
should  be  sent  in  his  place,  alleging  for  it  only  the  old  rea- 
son of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  as  if  she  would  be  weary 
of  long  favoring  the  same  person.  With  this  language 
many  did  begin  to  feel  offended  ;  it  seemed  to  be  morosity 
and  ill-will,  the  pusillanimity  of  old  age,  or  a  fear,  that  had 
now  become  exaggerated,  of  the  skill  of  Hannibal.  Nay, 
when  Hannibal  had  put  his  army  on  sliipboard,  and  taken 
his  leave  of  Italy,  Fabius  still  could  not  forbear  to  oppose 
and  disturb  the  universal  joy  of  Rome,  expressing  his  fears 
and  apprehensions,  telling  them  that  the  commonwealth 
was  never  in  more  danger  than  now,  and  that  Hannibal 
was  a  more  formidable  enemy  under  tlie  walls  of  Carthage 
than  ever  he  had  been  in  Italy ;  that  it  w^ould  be  fatal 
to  Rome  whenever  Scipio  should  encounter  his  victorious 
army,  still  warm  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Roman  gen- 
erals, dictators,  and  consuls  slain.  And  the  people  were,  in 
some  degree,  startled  with  these  declamations,  and  were 
brought  to  believe  that  the  further  off  Hannibal  was,  the 
nearer  was  their  danger.  Scipio,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards fought  Hannibal,  and  utterly  defeated  him,  humbled 
the  pride  of  Carthage  beneath  his  feet,  gave  his  country- 
men joy  and  exultation  beyond  all  their  hopes,  and 

Long  shaken  on  the  seas  restored  the  state. 

Fabius  Maxiraus,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  the  pros- 
perous end  of  this  war,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Hanni- 
bal, nor  to  rejoice  in  the  re-established  happiness  and  se- 
curity of  the  commonwealth  ;  for  about  the  time  that  Han- 
nibal left  Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  At  Thebes,  Epami- 
nondas  died  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the  public 
charge;  one  small  iron  coin  was  all,  it  is  said,  that 
was  found  in  his  house.  Fabius  did  not  need  this,  but  the 
people,  as  a  mark  of  their  affection,  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral  by  a  private  contribution  from  each  citizen 
of  the  smallest  piece  of  coin;  thus  owning  him  their 
common  father,  and  making  his  end  no  less  honorable 
than  his  life. 
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COMPARISON  OF  FABIUS  WITH  PERICLES. 

We  have  here  liad  two  lives  ricli  in  exaini)]es,  both  of 
civil  and  military  excellence.  Let  ns  first  com[)are  the  two 
men  in  their  warlike  capacity.  Pericles  presided  in  his 
commonwealth  Avhen  it  was  in  its  most  flourishing  and  opu- 
lent condition,  great  and  growing  in  power;  so  that  it  may 
be  thought  it  was  rather  the  common  success  and  fortune 
that  kept  him  from  any  fall  or  disaster.  But  the  task  of 
Fabius,  Avho  undertook  the  government  in  the  worst  and 
most  difficult  times,  was  not  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
well-established  felicity  of  a  prosperous  state,  but  to  raise 
and  uphold  a  sinking  and  ruinous  comm.^nwealth.  Besides, 
the  victories  of  Cimon,  the  trophies  of  Myronides  and  Leoc- 
rates,  with  the  many  famous  exploits  of  Tolmides,  were 
employed  by  Pericles  rather  to  fill  the  city  with  festive  en- 
tertainments and  solemnities  than  to  enlarge  and  secure 
it  s  empire.  Whereas,  Fabius,  when  he  took  upon  him  the 
government,  had  the  frightful  object  before  his  eyes  of 
Roman  armies  destroyed,  of  their  generals  and  consuls 
slain,  of  lakes  and  plains  and  forests  strewed  with  the  dead 
bodies,  and  rivers  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  yet,  with  his  mature  and  solid  counsels,  with 
the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  he,  as  it  were,  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  falling  commonwealth,  and  kept  it  up  from 
foundering  through  the  failings  and  weakness  of  others. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  more  easy  to  govern  a  city  broken  and 
tamed  with  calamities  and  adversity,  and  compelled  by 
danger  and  necessity  to  listen  to  wisdom,  than  to  set  a  bridle 
on  wantonness  and  temerity,  and  rule  a  people  pampered 
and  restive  with  long  prosperity  as  were  the  Athenians 
when  Pericles  held  the  reins  of  government.  But  then 
again,  not  to  be  daunted  nor  discomposed  with  the  vast 
heap  of  calamities  under  which  the  people  of  Rome  at  that 
time  groan  and  succumbed,  argues  a  courage  in  Fabius  and 
a  strength  of  purpose  more  than  ordinary. 

We  may  set  Tarentum  retaken  against  Samos  won  by 
Pericles,  and  the  conquest  of  Euboea  we  may  well  balance 
with  the  towns  of  Campania;  though  Capua  itself  was 
reduced  by  the  consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius.    I  do  not  find 
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that  Fabius  won  any  set  battle  but  that  against  the  Liguri- 
ons,  for  which  he  had  liis  triumph  ;  wliereas  Pericles  erected 
nine  trophies  for  as  many  victories  obtained  by  land  and  by 
sea.  But  no  action  of  Pericles  can  be  compared  to  that 
memorable  rescue  of  Minucius,  when  Fabius  redeemed 
both  him  and  his  army  from  utter  destruction ;  a  noble  act 
combining  the  highest  valor,  wisdom,  and  humanity.  On 
the  other  side,  it  does  not  appear  that  Pericles  was  ever  so 
overreached  as  Fabius  was  by  Hannibal  with  his  flaming 
oxen.  His  enemy  there  had,  without  his  agency,  put  him- 
self accidentally  into  his  power,  yet  Fabius  let  him  slip  in 
the  night,  and,  when  day  came,  was  worsted  by  him,  was 
anticipated  in  the  moment  of  success,  and  mastered  by  his 
prisoner.  If  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  present,  but  also  to  have  a  clear  foresight 
of  things  to  come,  in  this  point  Pericles  is  the  superior ;  for 
he  admonished  the  Athenians,  and  told  them  beforehand 
the  ruin  the  war  would  bring  upon  them,  by  their  grasping 
more  than  they  were  able  to  manage.  But  Fabius  was  not 
so  good  a  prophet,  when  he  denounced  to  the  Romans  that 
the  undertaking  of  Scipio  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
commonwealth.  So  that  Pericles  was  a  good  prophet  of 
bad  success,  and  Fabius  was  a  bad  prophet  of  success  that 
was  good.  And,  indeed,  to  lose  an  advantage  through  dif- 
fidence is  no  less  blamable  in  a  general  than  to  fall  into 
danger  for  want  of  foresight ;  for  both  these  faults, 
though  of  a  contrary  nature,  spring  from  the  same  root, 
want  of  judgment  and  experience. 

As  for  their  civil  policy,  it  is  imputed  to  Pericles  that  he 
occasioned  the  war,  since  no  terms  of  peace,  offered  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  would  content  him.  It  is  true,  I  presume, 
that  Fabius,  also,  was  not  for  yielding  any  point  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  was  ready  to  hazard  all,  rather  than 
lessen  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  mildness  of  Fabius  to- 
wards his  colleague  Minucius  does,  by  way  of  comparison, 
rebuke  and  condemn  the  exertions  of  Pericles  to  banish 
Cimon  and  Thucydides,  noble,  aristocratic  men,  who  by  his 
means  suffered  ostracism.  The  authority  of  Pericles  in 
Athens  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Fabius  in  Rome. 
Hence  it  was  more  easy  for  him  to  prevent  miscarriages 
arising  from  the  mistakes  and  insufficiency  of  other  officers ; 
only  Tolmides  broke  loose  from  him,  and,  contrary  to  his 
persuasions,  unadvisedly  fought  with  the  Boeotians,  and 
was  slain.  The  greatness  of  his  influence  made  all  others 
submit  and  conform  themselves  to  his  judgment.     Where- 
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as  Fabius,  sure  luid  unerring  liiiiisclf,  for  want  of  that  gen- 
eral ])o\ver,  had  not  the  means  to  obviate  the  niiscarriaf^ea 
of  otliors  ;  but  it  had  been  hai)j)y  for  tlie  IJoniaus  if  his 
authority  had  been  greater,  for  so,  we  may  presume,  their 
disasters  had  been  fewer. 

As  to  liberality  and  publie  spirit,  ]*ericles  was  eminent 
in  never  taking  any  gifts,  and  Fabius,  for  giving  his  own 
money  to  ransom  his  soldiers,  though  the  sum  did  not 
exceed  six  talents.  Than  Pericles,  meantime,  no  man  had 
ever  greater  opportunities  to  enrich  himself,  having  had 
presents  offered  him  from  so  many  kings  and  princes  and 
allies,  yet  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from  corruption. 
And  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  temples  and  puljlic 
edifices  with  which  he  adorned  his  country,  it  nuist  be  con- 
fessed, that  all  the  ornaments  and  structures  of  Rome,  to 
the  time  of  the  Caesars,  had  nothing  to  compare,  either  in 
greatness  of  design  or  of  expense,  with  the  lustre  of  those 
which  Pericles  only  erected  at  Athens. 
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Alcibiades,  as  it  is  supposed,  was  anciently  descended 
from  Eurysaces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  by  his  father's  side ;  and 
by  his  mother's  side  from  Alcmseon.  Dinomache,  his 
mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Megacles.  His  father, 
Clinias,  having  fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense, 
gained  great  honor  in  the  sea-fight  at  Artemisium,  and 
was  afterwards  slain  in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  fighting 
against  the  Boeotians.  Pericles  and  Ariphron,  the  sons  of 
Xanthippus,  nearly  related  to  him,  became  the  guardians 
of  Alcibiades.  It  has  been  said  not  untruly  that  the 
friendship  which  Socrates  felt  for  him  has  much  contrib- 
uted to  his  fame ;  and  certain  it  is,  that,  though  we  have 
no  account  from  any  writer  concerning  the  mother  of 
Nicias  or  Demosthenes,  of  Lamachus  or  Phormion,  of 
Thrasybulus  or  Theramenes,  notwithstanding  these  were 
all  illustrious  men  of  the  same  period,  yet  we  know  even 
the  nurse  of  Alcibiades,  that  her  country  was  Lacedgemon, 
and  her  name  Amycla ;  and  that  Zopyrus  was  his  teacher 
and  attendant;  the  one  being  recorded  by  Antisthenes, 
and  the  other  by  Plato. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  material  to  say  anything  of  the  beauty 
of  Alcibiades,  only  that  it  bloomed  with  him  in  all  the  ages 
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of  his  life,  in  his  infancy,  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  manhood ; 
and,  in  the  peculiar  character  becoming  to  each  of  these 
periods,  gave  liim,  in  every  one  of  tliem,  a  grace  and  a 
charm.     Wliat  Euripides  says,  tliat 

Of  all  fair  things  tho  autumn,  too,  is  fair, 

is  by  no  means  universally  true.  But  it  happened  so  with 
Alcibiades,  amongst  few  others,  by  reason  of  his  happy 
constitution  and  natural  vigor  of  body.  It  is  said  that  his 
lisping,  when  he  spoke,  became  him  well,  and  gave  a  grace 
and  persuasiveness  to  his  rapid  speech.  Aristophanes 
takes  notice  of  it  in  the  verses  in  which  he  jests  at 
Theorus :  "  IIow  like  a  colax  he  is,"  says  Alcibiades, 
meaning  a  corax;  on  which  it  is  remarked, 

How  very  happily  he  lisped  the  truth. 

Archippus  also  alludes  to  it  in  a  passage  where  he  ridicules 
the  son  of  Alcibiades  : 

That  people  may  believe  him  like  his  father. 
He  walks  like  one  dissolved  in  luxury, 
Lets  his  robe  trail  behind  him  on  the  ground. 
Carelessly  leans  his  head,  and  in  his  talk 
Affects  to  lisp. 

His  conduct  displayed  many  great  inconsistencies  and 
variations,  not  unnaturally,  in  accordance  with  the  many 
and  wonderful  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes  ;  but  among  the 
many  strong  passions  of  his  real  character,  the  one  most 
prevailing  of  all  was  his  ambition  and  desire  of  superiority, 
which  appears  in  several  anecdotes  told  of  his  sayings 
whilst  he  was  a  child.  Once  being  hard  pressed  in  wrest- 
ling, and  fearing  to  be  thrown,  he  got  the  hand  of  his 
antagonist  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  it  with  all  his  force ;  and 
when  the  other  loosed  his  hold  presently,  and  said,  "  You 
bite,  Alcibiades,  like  a  woman,"  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  like  a 
lion."  Another  time  as  he  played  at  dice  in  the  street, 
being  then  but  a  child,  a  loaded  cart  came  that  way,  when 
it  was  his  turn  to  throw ;  at  first  he  called  to  the  driver  to 
stop,  because  he  was  to  throw  in  the  way  over  which  the 
cart  was  to  pass ;  but  the  man  giving  him  no  attention 
and  driving  on,  when  the  rest  of  the  boys  divided  and  gave 
"Way,  Alcibiades  threw  himself  on  his  face  before  the  cart 
and,  stretching  himself  out,  bade  the  carter  pass  on  now  if 
he  would ;  which  so  startled  the  man,  that  he  put  back  his 
horses,  while  all  that  saw  it  were  terrified,  and,  crying  out, 
ran  to  assist  Alcibiades.  When  he  began  to  study,  he 
obeyed  all  his  other  masters  fairly  well,  but  refused  to 
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learn  upon  the  flute,  as  a  sordid  thin<^,  and  not  becoming  a 
free  citizen  ;  saying  that  to  play  on  the  kite  or  the  harp 
does  not  in  any  way  disfigure  a  man's  body  or  face,  ])ut 
one  is  hardly  to  be  known  by  the  most  intimate  friends, 
when  playing  on  the  flute.  Besides,  one  who  plays  on  the 
liarp  may  speak  or  sing  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  use  of 
the  flute  sto})S  the  mouth,  intercepts  the  voice,  andj)r(ivents 
all  articulation.  "Therefore,"  said  he,  "let  the  Theban 
youths  pipe,  who  do  not  know  how  to  speak,  but  we 
Athenians,  as  our  ancestors  have  told  us,  have  Minerva  for 
our  patroness,  and  Apollo  for  our  protector,  one  of  whom 
threw  away  the  flute,  and  the  other  stripped  the  Flute- 
player  of  his  skin."  Thus,  between  raillery  and  good  ear- 
nest, Alcibiades  kept  not  only  himself  but  others  from 
learning,  as  it  presently  became  the  talk  of  the  young  boys, 
how  Alcibiades  despised  playhig  on  the  flute,  and  ridiculed 
those  who  studied  it.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  ceased 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  liberal  accomplishments,  and 
became  generally  neglected. 

It  is  stated  in  the  invective  which  Antiphon  wrote  against 
Alcibiades,  that  once,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ran  away  to 
the  house  of  Democrates,  one  of  those  who  made  a  favorite 
of  him,  and  that  Ariphon  had  determined  to  cause  proc- 
lamation to  be  made  for  him,  had  not  Pericles  diverted  him 
from  it,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  dead,  the  proclaiming  of 
him  could  only  cause  it  to  be  discovered  one  day  sooner, 
and  if  he  were  safe,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Antiphon  also  says,  that  he  killed  one  of  his 
own  servants  with  the  blow  of  a  statf  in  Sibyrtius's  wrest- 
ling ground.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  give  credit  to  all 
that  is  objected  by  an  enemy,  who  makes  open  profession  of 
his  design  to  defame  him. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  many  well-born  persons  who 
were  continually  seeking  his  company,  and  making  their 
court  to  him,  were  attracted  and  captivated  by  his  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  beauty  only.  But  the  affection  which 
Socrates  entertained  for  him  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  nat- 
ural noble  qualities  and  good  disposition  of  the  boy,  which 
Socrates,  indeed,  detected  both  in  and  under  his  personal 
beauty  ;  and,  hearing  that  his  wealth  and  station,  and  the 
great  number  both  of  strangers  and  Athenians  who  flattered 
and  caressed  him,  might  at  last  corrupt  him,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  interpose,  and  preserve  so  hopeful  a  plant  from 
perishing  in  the  flower,  before  its  fruit  came  to  perfection. 
For  never  did  fortune  surround  and  enclose  a  man  with  so 
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many  of  those  things  which  we  vulgarly  call  goods,  or  so 
protect  him  from  every  weapon  of  })hilosophy,  and  fence 
him  from  every  access  of  free  and  searching  words,  as  she 
did  Alcibiades  ;  who,  from  the  beginning,  was  exposed  to  the 
flatteries  of  those  who  sought  merely  his  gratification,  such 
as  might  well  unnerve  him,  and  indispose  him  to  listen  to 
any  real  adviser  or  instructor.  Yet  such  was  the  happiness 
of  his  genius,  that  he  discerned  Socrates  from  the  rest,  and  ad- 
mitted him,  whilst  he  drove  away  the  wealthy  and  the  noble 
who  made  court  to  him.  And,  in  a  little  time,  they  grew 
intimate,  and  Alcibiades,  listening  now  to  language  entirely 
free  from  every  thought  of  unmanly  fondness  and  silly 
displays  of  affection,  finding  himself  with  one  who  sought 
to  lay  open  to  him  the  deficiencies  of  his  mind,  and  repress 
his  vain  and  foolish  arrogance, 

Dropped  like  the  craven  cock  his  conquered  wing. 

He  esteemed  these  endeavors  of  Socrates  as  most  truly 
a  means  which  the  gods  made  use  of  for  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  youth,  and  began  to  think  meanly  of  himself 
and  to  admire  him  ;  to  be  pleased  with  his  kindness,  and  to 
stand  in  awe  of  his  virtue  ;  and,  unawares  to  himself,  there 
became  formed  in  his  mind  that  reflex  image  and  reciproca- 
tion of  Love,  or  Anteros,  that  Plato  talks  of.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  general  wonder,  when  people  saw  him  joining  Soc- 
rates in  his  meals  and  his  exercises,  living  with  him  in  the 
same  tent,  whilst  he  was  reserved  and  rough  to  all  others 
who  made  their  addresses  to  him,  and  acted,  indeed,  with 
great  insolence  to  some  of  them.  As  in  particular  to  Any- 
tus,  the  son  of  Anthemion,  one  who  was  very  fond  of  him, 
and  invited  him  to  an  entertainment  which  he  had  prepared 
for  some  strangers.  Alcibiades  refused  the  invitation ;  but, 
having  drunk  to  excess  at  his  own  house  with  some  of  his 
companions,  went  thither  with  them  to  play  some  frolic; 
and,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guests 
were  enjoying  themselves,  and  seeing  the  tables  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  cups,  he  commanded  his  servants  to 
take  away  the  one-half  of  them,  and  carry  them  to  his  own 
house ;  and  then,  disdaining  so  much  as  to  enter  into  the 
room  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  went  away. 
The  company  was  indignant,  and  exclaimed  at  his  rude  and 
insulting  conduct;  Anytus,  however,  said,  on  the.  contrary, 
he  had  shown  great  consideration  and  tenderness  in  taking 
only  a  part  when  he  might  have  taken  all. 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  all  others  who  courte(| 
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him  cxoopt  only  ono  sininf^er,  who,  as  the  story  is  told, 
having  but  a  small  estate,  sold  it  all  for  about  a  bundled 
staters,  which  he  presented  to  Alcibiades,  and  besought  him 
to  accet)t.  Alcibiades,  smiliiif^  jind  w(;ll  ph^ised  at  the  thing, 
invited  him  to  supper,  and,  after  a  very  kind  entertainment, 
gave  him  his  gold  again,  requiring  him,  moreover,  not  to 
fail  to  be  present  the  next  day,  when  the  public  reveime 
was  offered  to  farm,  and  to  outbid  all  others.  The  man 
would  have  excused  himself,  because  the  contract  was  so 
hirge,  and  would  cost  many  tulcnts;  but  Alcibiades,  who  had 
at  that  time  a  private  pique  against  the  existing  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  threatened  to  have  him  beaten  if  he  refused. 
The  next  morning,  the  stranger,  coming  to  the  market-place, 
offered  a  talent  more  than  the  existing  rate;  upon  which 
the  farmers,  enraged  and  consulting  together,  called  upon 
him  to  name  his  sureties,  concluding  that  he  could  find 
none.  The  poor  man,  being  startled  at  the  proposal,  began 
to  retire;  but  Alcibiades,  standing  at  a  distance,  cried  out 
to  the  magistrates,  "  Set  my  name  down,  he  is  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  I  will  be  security  for  him."  When  the  other  bidders 
heard  this,  they  perceived  that  all  their  contrivance  was  de- 
feated ;  for  their  way  was,  with  the  profits  of  the  second  year 
to  pay  the  rent  for  the  year  preceding ;  so  that,  not  seeing 
any  other  way  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty, 
they  began  to  entreat  the  stranger,  and  offered  him  a  sum 
of  money.  Alcibiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  accept  of 
less  than  a  talent ;  but  when  that  was  paid  down,  he  com- 
manded him  to  relinquish  the  bargain,  having  by  this  de- 
vice relieved  his  necessity. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  and  powerful  rivals,  yet  the 
natural  good  qualities  of  Alcibiades  gave  his  affection  the 
mastery.  His  words  overcame  him  so  much,  as  to  draw 
tears  from  his  eyes,  and  to  disturb  his  very  soul.  Yet  some- 
times he  would  abandon  himself  to  flatterers,  when  they 
proposed  to  him  varieties  of  pleasure,  and  would  desert 
Socrates ;  who,  then,  would  pursue  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
fugitive  slave.  He  despised  every  one  else,  and  had  no  rev- 
erence or  awe  for  any  one  but  him.  Cleanthes  the  phi- 
losopher, speaking  of  one  to  whom  he  was  attached,  says 
his  only  hold  on  him  was  by  his  ears,  while  his  rivals 
had  all  the  others  offered  them  ;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  Alcibiades  was  very  easily  caught  by  pleasures ;  and 
the  expression  used  by  Thucydides  about  the  excesses  of 
his  habitual  course  of  living  gives  occasion  to  believe  so. 
Put  those  who  endeavored  to   corrupt  Alcibiades   took 
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advantage  chiefly  of  his  vanity  and  ambition,  and  thrust  him 
on  unseasonably  to  undertake  great  enterprises,  persuad- 
ing liim,  that  as  soon  as  he  began  to  concern  himself  in 
public  affairs,  he  would  not  only  obscure  the  rest  of  the 
generals  and  statesmen,  but  outdo  the  authority  and  the 
reputation  which  Pericles  himself  had  gained  in  Greece. 
But  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  which  is  softened  by  the 
fire  grows  hard  with  the  cold,  and  all  its  parts  are  closed 
again ;  so,  as  often  as  Socrates  observed  Alcibiades  to  be 
misled  by  luxury  or  pride,  he  reduced  and  corrected  him 
by  his  addresses,  and  made  him  humble  and  modest,  by 
showing  him  in  how  many  things  he  was  deficient,  and 
how  very  far  from   perfection  in  virtue. 

When  he  was  past  his  childhood,  he  went  once  to  a 
grammar-school,  and  asked  the  master  for  one  of  Homer's 
books ;  and  he  making  answer  that  he  had  nothing  of 
Homer's,  Alcibiades  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and 
went  away.  Another  schoolmaster  telling  him  that  he 
had  Homer  corrected  by  himself ;  "  How  ?  "  said  Alcibiades, 
*'  and  do  you  employ  your  time  in  teaching  children  to  read  ? 
You,  who  are  able  to  amend  Homer,  may  well  undertake 
to  instruct  men."  Being  once  desirous  to  speak  with  Per- 
icles, he  went  to  his  house,  and  was  told  there  that  he  was 
not  at  leisure,  but  busied  in  considering  how  to  give 
up  his  accounts  to  the  Athenians  ;  Alcibiades,  as  he  went 
away,  said.  It  "  were  better  for  him  to  consider  how  he 
might  avoid  giving  up  his  accounts  at  all." 

Whilst  he  was  very  young,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Potidsea,  where  Socrates  lodged  in  the  same 
tent  with  him,  and  stood  next  to  him  in  battle.  Once  there 
happened  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  they  both  behaved 
with  signal  bravery;  but  Alcibiades  receiving  a  wound, 
Socrates  threw  himself  before  him  to  defend  him,  and  be- 
yond any  question  saved  him  and  his  arms  from  the  enemy, 
and  so  in  all  justice  might  have  challenged  the  prize 
of  valor.  But  the  generals  appearing  eager  to  adjudge  the 
honor  to  Alcibiades,  because  of  his  rank,  Socrates,  who  de- 
sired to  increase  his  thirst  after  glory  of  a  noble  kind,  was 
the  first  to  give  evidence  for  him,  and  pressed  them  to 
crown  him,  and  to  decree  to  him  the  complete  suit  of  armor. 
Afterwards,  in  the  battle  of  Delium,  when  the  Athenians 
were  routed,  and  Socrates  with  a  few  others  was  retreating 
on  foot,  Alcibiades,  who  was  on  horseback,  observing  it, 
would  not  pass  on,  but  stayed  to  shelter  him  from  the 
danger,  and  brought  him  safe  off,  though  the  enemy  pressed 
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hiird  upon  them,  and  cut  off  many.  But  this  happenerl 
sonic  time  after. 

He  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  to  Ilipponicus,  the  father  of 
Callias,  whose  bh'th  and  wealth  mad(;  liim  a  person  of  great 
inlhience  and  repute.  And  this  lie  did  luiprovoked  by  any 
passion  or  quarrel  between  them,  but  only  because,  in  a  frolic, 
he  had  agreed  with  his  companions  to  do  it.  People  were 
justly  offended  at  this  insolence  when  it  became  known 
through  the  city ;  but  early  the  next  morning,  Alcibiades 
went  to  his  house  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  him,  took  off  his  outer  garment,  and  presenting 
his  naked  body,  desired  him  to  scourge  and  chastise  him 
as  he  pleased.  Upon  this  Ilipponicus  forgot  all  his  resent- 
ment, and  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  soon  after  gave  him 
his  daughter  Ilipparete  in  marriage.  Some  say  that  it  was 
not  Ilipponicus,  but  his  son  Callias,  who  gave  Ilipparete 
to  Alcibiades,  together  with  a  portion  of  ten  talents, 
and  that  after,  when  she  had  a  child,  Alcibiades  forced 
him  to  give  ten  talents  more,  upon  pretence  that  such 
was  the  agreement  if  she  brought  him  any  children. 
Afterwards,  Callias,  for  fear  of  coming  to  his  death  by  his 
means,  declared,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that,  if  he 
should  happen  to  die  without  children,  the  state  should 
inherit  his  house  and  all  his  goods.  Hipparete  was  a  vir- 
tuous and  dutiful  wife,  but,  at  last,  growing  impatient  of 
the  outrages  done  to  her  by  her  husband's  continual  enter- 
taining of  courtesans,  as  well  as  strangers  as  Athenians, 
she  departed  from  him  and  retired  to  her  brother's  house. 
Alcibiades  seemed  not  at  all  concerned  at  this,  and  lived 
on  still  in  the  same  luxury  ;  but  the  law  requiring  that  she 
should  deliver  to  the  archon  in  person,  and  not  by  proxy, 
the  instrument  by  which  she  claimed  a  divorce,  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  law,  she  presented  herself  before  him  to 
perform  this,  Alcibiades  came  in,  caught  her  up,  and  car- 
ried her  home  through  the  market-place,  no  one  daring  to 
oppose  him  nor  to  take  her  from  him.  She  continued  with 
him  till  her  death,  which  happened  not  long  after,  when 
Alcibiades  had  gone  to  Ephesus.  Nor  is  this  violence  to  be 
thought  so  very  enormous  or  unmanly.  For  the  law,  in 
making  her  who  desires  to  be  divorced  appear  in  public, 
seems  to  design  to  give  her  husband  an  opportunity  of 
treating  with  her,  and  endeavoring  to  retain  her. 

Alcibiades  had  a  dog  which  cost  him  seventy  minas,  and 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  very  handsome.  His  tail,  which 
was  his  principal  ornament,  he  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  his 
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acquaintances  exclaiming  at  him  for  it,  and  telling  him  that 
all  Athens  was  sorry  for  the  dog,  and  cried  out  upon  him 
for  this  action,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Just  what  I  wanted 
has  happened  then.  I  wished  the  Athenians  to  talk  ahout 
this,  that  tliey  might  not  say  something  worse  of  me." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  time  he  came  into  the  assembly 
was  upon  occasion  of  a  largess  of  money  which  he  made  to 
the  people.  This  was  not  done  by  design,  but  as  he  passed 
along  he  heard  a  shout,  and  inquiring  the  cause,  and  having 
learned  that  there  was  a  donative  making  to  the  people,  he 
went  in  amongst  them  and  gave  money  also.  The  multi- 
tude thereupon  applauding  him,  and  shouting,  he  was  so 
transported  at  it,  that  he  forgot  a  quail  which  he  had  under 
his  robe,  and  the  bird,  being  frighted  with  the  noise,  flew 
off ;  upon  which  the  people  made  louder  acclamations  than 
before,  and  many  of  them  started  up  to  pursue  the  bird  ;  and 
one  Antiochus,  a  pilot,  caught  it  and  restored  it  to  him,  for 
which  he  was  ever  after  a  favorite  with  Alcibiades. 

He  had  great  advantages  for  entering  public  life ;  his 
noble  birth,  his  riches,  the  personal  courage  he  had  shown 
in  divers  battles,  and  the  multitude  of  his  friends  and  de- 
pendants, threw  open,  so  to  say,  folding-doors  for  his  admit- 
tance. But  he  did  not  consent  to  let  his  power  with  the 
people  rest  on  anything,  rather  than  on  his  own  gift  of 
eloquence.  That  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  speaking, 
the  comic  poets  bear  him  witness  ;  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  public  speakers,  in  his  oration  against  Midias,  allows 
that  Alcibiades,  among  other  perfections,  was  a  most  ac- 
complished orator.  If,  however,  we  give  credit  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  of  all  philosophers  was  the  most  curious  in- 
quirer, and  the  greatest  lover  of  history,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  Alcibiades  had  the  highest  capacity  for  invent- 
ing, for  discerning  what  was  the  right  thing  to  be  said  for 
any  purpose,  and  on  any  occasion;  but  aiming  not  only  at 
saying  what  was  required,  but  also  at  saying  it  well,  in 
respect,  that  is,  of  words  and  phrases,  when  these  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  would  often  pause  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse  for  want  of  the  apt  word,  and  would  be  silent 
and  stop  till  he  could  recollect  himself,  and  had  considered 
what  to  say. 

His  expenses  in  horses  kept  for  the  public  games,  and 
in  the  number  of  his  chariots,  were  matter  of  great  obser- 
vation ;  never  did  any  one  but  he,  either  private  person  or 
king,  send  seven  chariots  to  the  Olympic  games.  And  to 
have  carried  away  at  once  the  first,  the  second,  and  the 
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fourtli  prize,  Jis  Tlincydldcs  says,  or  ilu;  l.l)ir(l,  as  Knripiflea 
relates  it,  outdoes  far  away  evei"y  distinction  tliat  (iver  was 
known  or  tlioughtof  in  that  kind.  Euripides  celebrates  liia 
success  in  this  maimer : — 

— But  my  sons  to  you, 
Son  of  CliniuH,  is  (liio. 
Victory  is  noblo;  how  muoh  moro 
To  do  as  never  Greek  before; 
To  obtain  in  the  great  chariot  raco 
The  first,  the  second,  and  third  place; 
"With  easy  step  advanced  to  fame 
To  bid  the  herald  three  times  claim 
The  olivG  for  one  victor's  name. 

The  emulation  displayed  by  the  deputations  of  various 
states  in  the  presents  which  they  made  to  him,  rendered 
this  success  yet  more  illustrious.  The  Ephesians  erected  a 
tent  for  him,  adorned  map^nificently  ;  the  city  of  Chios  fur- 
nished him  with  provender  for  his  horses  and  with  great 
numbers  of  beasts  for  sacrifice ;  and  the  Lesbians  sent  him 
wine  and  other  provisions  for  the  many  great  entertain- 
ments which  he  made.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  he 
escaped  not  without  censure,  occasioned  either  by  the  ill- 
nature  of  his  enemies  or  by  his  own  misconduct.  For  it  is 
said,  that  one  Diomedes,  an  Athenian,  a  worthy  man  and  a 
friend  to  Alcibiades,  passionately  desiring  to  obtain  the 
victory  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  having  heard  much  of  a 
chariot  which  belonged  to  the  state  at  Argos,  where  he  knew 
that  Alcibiades  had  great  power  and  many  friends,  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  undertake  to  buy  the  chariot.  Alci- 
biades did  indeed  buy  it,  but  then  claimed  it  for  his  own, 
leaving  Diomedes  to  rage  at  him,  and  to  call  upon  the  gods 
and  men  to  bear  witness  to  the  injustice.  It  would  seem 
there  was  a  suit  at  law  commenced  upon  this  occasion,  and 
there  is  yet  extant  an  oration  concerning  the  chariot,  writ- 
ten by  Isocrates  in  defence  of  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  But 
the  plaintiff  in  this  action  is  named  Tisias,  and  not  Dio- 
medes. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  intermeddle  in  the  government, 
which  was  when  he  was  very  young,  he  quickly  lessened 
the  credit  of  all  who  aspired  to  the  confidence  of  the  people 
except  Phseax,  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  and  Nicias,  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  who  alone  could  contest  it  with  him.  Nicias 
was  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  and  w^as  esteemed  their  first 
general.  Phseax  was  but  a  rising  statesman  like  Alcibiades ; 
he  was  descended  from  noble  ancestors,  but  was  his  in- 
ferior, as  in  many  other  things,  so,  principally,  in  eloquence. 
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lie  possessed  rather  the  art  of  persuading  hi  private  con- 
versation than  of  debate  before  the  people,  and  was,  as 
Eupolis  said  of  him, 

^  The  best  of  talkers,  and  of  speakers  worst. 

There  is  extant  an  oration  written  by  Pha3ax  against  Alci- 
biades,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  said,  that 
Alcibiades  made  daily  use  at  his  table  of  many  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  which  belonged  to  the  commonwealth,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own. 

There  was  a  certain  Ilyperbolus,  of  the  township  of  Peri- 
thoeda3,  whom  Thucydides  also  speaks  of  as  a  man  of  bad 
character,  a  general  butt  for  the  mockery  of  all  the  comic 
writers  of  the  time,  but  quite  unconcerned  at  the  worst  things 
they  could  say,  and,  being  careless  of  glory,  also  insensible 
of  shame ;  a  temper  which  some  people  call  boldness  and 
courage,  whereas  it  is  indeed  impudence  and  recklessness. 
He  was  liked  by  nobody,  yet  the  people  made  frequent  use 
of  him,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  disgrace  or  calunniiate 
any  persons  in  authority.  At  this  time,  the  people,  by  his 
persuasions,  were  ready  to  proceed ^_pronp,unce^  the  sen- 
tence of  ten  years'  banishment,  called  ostracism.  This  they 
made  use  of  ^Tmmili'fTte  and  drive  out  of  the  city  such 
citizens  as  outdid  the  rest  in  credit  and  power,  indulging 
not  so  much  perhaps  their  apprehensions  as  their  jealous- 
ies in  this  way.  And  when,  at  this  time,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  ostracism  would  fall  upon  one  of  those 
three,  Alcibiades  contrived  to  form  a  coalition  of  parties, 
and,  communicating  his  project  to  Nicias,  turned  the  sen- 
tence upon  Hyperbolus  himself.  Others  say,  that  it  was  not 
with  Nicias,  but  Phaeax,  that  he  consulted,  and  by  help  of 
his  party,  procured  the  banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  when  he 
suspected  nothing  less.  For,  before  that  time,  no  mean  or 
obscure  person  had  ever  fallen  under  that  punishment,  so 
that  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  speaking  of  Hyperbolus,  might 
well  say, 

The  man  deserved  the  fate  *,  deny  't  who  can  ? 
Yes,  but  the  fate  did  not  deserve  the  man ; 
Not  for  the  like  of  him  and  his  slave-brands 
Did  Athens  put  the  sherd  into  our  hands. 

But  we  have  given  elsewhere  a  fuller  statement  of  what  is 
known  to  us  of  the  matter. 

Alcibiades  was  not  less  disturbed  at  the  distinctions 
which  Nicias  gained  amongst  the  enemies  of  Athens  than 
at  the  honors  which  the  Athenians  themselves  paid  to  hiiu. 
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For  tlioiinh  Alcibiados  was  llio  pro|)('r  Ji])])oiiitod  person  to 
receive;  nil  L;i(;edueiiioiiiiins  when  they  eiune  to  Athens,  and 
had  taken  particular  care  of  those  that  were  made  ])risoners 
at  Tylos,  yet,  after  they  liad  obtained  the  p(;ae(!and  restitu- 
tion of  tiie  captives,  by  the  i)r()eurenient  chiefly  o!  Nicias, 
they  paid  him  very  special  attentions.  And  it  was  com- 
moidy  said  in  Greece,  that  tlie  war  was  begun  by  Pericles, 
and  that  Nicias  made  an  end  of  it,  and  the  peace  was  gener- 
ally called  the  peace  of  Nicias.  Alcibiades  was  extremely 
annoyed  at  this,  and  being  full  of  envy,  set  himself  to  break 
the  league.  First,  therefore,  observing  that  tlie  Argives,  as 
well  out  of  fear  as  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  sought 
for  protection  against  them,  he  gave  them  a  s(!cret  assur- 
ance of  alliance  with  Atheiis.  And  comniunicating,  as  well 
in  person  as  by  letters,  with  the  chief  advisers  of  the  people 
there,  he  encouraged  them  not  to  fear  the  Lacedaemonians, 
nor  make  concessions  to  them,  but  to  wait  a  little,  and  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  Athenians,  who,  already,  were  all  but 
sorry  they  had  made  peace,  and  would  soon  give  it  up. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  a 
league  with  the  Boeotians,  and  had  not  delivered  up  Pan- 
actum  entire,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  by  the  treaty,  but 
only  after  first  destroying  it,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  Alcibiades  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity 
to  exasperate  them  more  highly.  He  exclaimed  fiercely 
against  Nicias,  and  accused  him  of  many  things,  w^hich 
seemed  probable  enough :  as  that,  when  he  was  general, 
he  made  no  attempt  himself  to  capture  their  enemies  that 
w^ere  shut  up  in  the  isle  of  Sphacteria,  but,  when  they  were 
afterwards  made  prisoners  by  others,  he  procured  their 
/  release  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Lacedaemonians,,  only  to 
get  favor  with  them ;  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  his 
credit  with  them,  to  prevent  their  entering  into  this  con- 
federacy  with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  side,  that  he  sought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
Greeks  who  were  inclined  to  make  an  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  Athens,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  like  it. 

It  happened,  at  the  very  time  when  Nicias  was  by  these 
arts  brought  into  disgrace  with  the  people,  that  ambassadors 
arrived  from  Lacedaemon,  who,  at  their  first  coming,  said 
what  seemed  very  satisfactory,  declaring  that  they  had  full 
powers  to  arrange  all  matters  in  dispute  upon  fair  and 
equal  terms.  The  council  received  their  propositions,  and 
the  people  were  to  assemble  on  the  morrow  to  give  them 
audience.    Alcibiades  grew  very  apprehensive  of  this,  and' 
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coutrived  to  gain  a  secret  conference  with  the  ambassadors. 
When  they  were  met,  lie  said :  "  What  is  it  you  intend,  you 
men  of  8[)arta  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant  that  the  council  always 
act  with  moderation  and  respect  towards  ambassadors,  but 
that  the  people  are  full  of  ambition  and  great  designs  ?  So 
that,  if  you  let  them  know  what  full  powers  your  commission 
gives  you,  they  will  urge  and  press  you  to  unreasonable 
conditions.  Quit,  therefore,  this  indiscreet  simplicity,  if 
you  expect  to  obtain  equal  terms  from  the  Athenians,  and 
Would  not  have  things  extorted  from  you  contrary  to  your 
inclinations,  and  begin  to  treat  with  the  people  upon  some 
reasonable  articles,  not  avowing  yourselves  plenipoten- 
tiaries; and  I  will  be  ready  to  assist  you,  out  of  good-will 
to  the  Lacedaemonians."  When  he  had  said  thus,  he_gave 
them  his  oath  for  the  performance  of  what  he  promised, 
and  by  this  way  drew  them  from  Nicias  to  rely  entirely 
upon  himself,  and  left  them  full  of  admiration  of  the  dis- 
cernment and  sagacity  they  had  seen  in  him.  The  next  day, 
when  the  people  were  assembled  and  the  ambassadors 
introduced,  Alci blades,  with  great  apparent  courtesy,  de- 
manded of  them.  With  what  powers  they  were  come  ?  They 
made  answer  that  they  were  not  come  as  plenipotentiaries. 

Instantly  upon  that,  Alcibiades,  with  a  loud  voice,  as 
though  he  had  received  and  not  done  the  wrong,  began  to 
call  them  dishonest  prevaricators,  and  to  urge  that  such 
men  could  not  possibly  come  with  a  purpose  to  say  or  do 
anything  that  was  sincere.  The  council  was  incensed,  the 
people  were  in  a  rage,  and  Mcias,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
deceit  and  the  imposture,  was  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
equally  surprised  and  ashamed  at  such  a  change  in  the 
men.  So  thus  the  Lacedsemonian  ambassadors  were  utterly 
rejected,  and  Alcibiades  was  declared  general,  who  pres- 
ently united  the  Argives,  the  Eleans,  and  the  people  of 
Mantinea,  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Athenians. 

No  man  commended  the  method  by  which  Alcibiades  ef- 
fected all  this,  yet  it  was  a  great  political  feat  thus  todivid* 
and  shake  almost  all  Peloponnesus,  and  to  combine  so 
many  men  in  arms  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one  day 
before  Mantinea;  and,  moreover,  to  remove  the  war  and 
the  danger  so  far  from  the  frontier  of  the  Athenians,  that 
even  success  would  profit  the  enemy  but  little,  should  they 
be  conquerors,  whereas,  if  they  were  defeated,  Sparta  itself 
was  hardly  safe. 

After  this  battle  at  Mantinea,  the  select  thousand  of  the 
array  of  the  Argives  attempted  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
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ment  of  tlio  ])ooi)lc  in  Argos,  and  niiiko  thoinsolvos  m.'istera 
of  the  city  ;  and  tlic  Tiacjcdiumonians  came  to  tlicir  aid  and 
jibolished  the  democracy.  ]>nt  the  people  took  Jirins  again, 
and  ij^ained  th(;  advanta<j^e,  and  Alcihiades  v/.\nu)  in  to  tli(;ir 
aid  and  conipU^tcMl  tlie  victory,  and  persnatUid  tiicni  to  l)iiild 
lonj^  walls,  and  ])y  that  means  to  join  their  city  to  the  sea, 
and  so  to  brin,<^  it  wholly  within  the  reach  of  the  Athenian 
})()wer.  To  tliis  pnrpose  he  procnred  them  hnilders  and 
masons  from  Athens,  and  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  for 
their  service,  and  gained  no  less  honor  and  power  to  him- 
self than  to  the  commonwealth  of  Athens.  He  also  per- 
suaded the  peo^de  of  Patrie  to  join  their  city  to  the  sea,  by 
building  long  walls ;  and  when  some  one  told  them,  by  way 
of  warning,  that  the  Athenians  would  swallow  them  up  at 
last,  Alcibiades  made  answer,  "Possibly  it  may  be  so,  but 
it  will  be  by  little  and  little,  and  beginiring  at  the  feet, 
whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  will  begin  at  the  head  and 
devour  you  all  at  once."  Nor  did  he  neglect  either  to 
advise  the  Athenians  to  look  to  their  interests  by  land,  and 
often  put  the  young  men  in  mind  of  the  oath  which  they 
had  made  at  Agraulos,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  account 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  olives,  to  be  the  limits  of 
Attica ;  by  which  they  were  taught  to  claim  a  title  to  all 
land  that  was  cultivated  and  productive. 

But  with  all  these  words  and  deeds,  and  with  all  this  sa- 
gacity and  eloquence,  he  intermingled  exorbitant  luxury 
and  wantonness,  in  his  eating  and  drinking  and  dissolute 
living ;  wore  long  purple  robes  like  a  woman,  which  dragged 
after  him  as  he  went  through  the  market-place ;  caused  the 
planks  of  his  galley  to  be  cut  away,  that  so  he  might  lie 
the  softer,  his  bed  not  being  placed  on  the  boards,  but 
hanging  upon  girths.  His  shield,  again,  which  was  richly 
gilded,  had  not  the  usual  ensigns  of  the  Athenians,  but  a 
Cupid,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  was  painted 
upon  it.  The  sight  of  all  this  made  the  people  of  good 
repute  in  the  city  feel  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  appre- 
hension also,  at  his  free  living,  and  his  contempt  of  law,  as 
things  monstrous  in  themselves,  and  indicating  designs  of 
usurpation.  Aristophanes  has  well  expressed  the  people's 
feeling  towards  him, — 

They  love,  and  hate,  and  cannot  do  without  him. 

And  still  more  strongly,  under  a  figurative  expression, — 

Best  rear  no  lion  in  your  state,  'tis  true ; 
But  treat  him  Uke  a  lion  if  you  do. 
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The  truth  is,  his  liberalities,  his  public  shows,  and  other 
munificence  to  the  people,  which  were  such  as  nothing  could 
exceed,  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
the  grace  of  his  person,  his  strength  of  body,  joined  with 
his  great  courage  and  knowledge  in  military  affairs, 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  endure  patiently  his  ex- 
cesses, to  indulge  many  things  to  him,  and,  according  to 
their  habit,  to  give  the  softest  names  to  his  faults,  attribut- 
ing them  to  youth  and  good  nature.  As,  for  example,  he 
kept  Agatharcus,  the  painter,  a  prisoner  till  he  had  painted 
his  whole  house,  but  then  dismissed  him  with  a  reward. 
He  publicly  struck  Taureas,  who  exhibited  certain  shows 
in  opposition  to  him  and  contended  with  him  for  the  prize. 
He  selected  for  himself  one  of  the  captive  Mehan  women, 
and  had  a  son  by  her,  whom  he  took  care  to  educate.  This 
the  Athenians  styled  great  humanity,  and  yet  he  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isle  of  Melos  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  having  spoken 
in  favor  of  that  decree.  When  Aristophon,  the  painter, 
had  drawn  Nemea  sitting  and  holding  Alcibiades  in  her 
arms,  the  multitude  seemed  pleased  with  the  piece,  and 
thronged  to  see  it,  but  older  people  disliked  and  disrelished 
it,  and  looked  on  these  things  as  enormities,  and  movements 
towards  tyranny.  So  that  it  was  not  said  amiss  by  Arches- 
tratus,  that  Greece  could  not  support  a  second  Alcibiades. 
Once,  when  Alcibiades  succeeded  well  in  an  oration  which 
he  made,  and  the  whole  assembly  attended  upon  him  to  do 
him  honor,  Timon  the  misanthrope  did  not  pass  slightly  by 
him,  nor  avoid  him,  as  did  others,  but  purposely  met  him, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Go  on  boldly,  my  son, 
and  increase  in  credit  with  the  people,  for  thou  wilt  one  day 
bring  them  calamities  enough."  Some  that  were  present 
laughed  at  the  saying,  and  some  reviled  Timon  ;  but  there 
were  others  upon  whom  it  made  a  deep  inpression;  so 
various  was  the  judgment  which  was  made  of  him,  and  so 
irregular  his  own  character. 

The_Athemans,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,  had  al-  ^ 
rea(Iy~cast  a  longing  eye  upon  Sicily ;  but  did  not  attempt   J 
anything  till  after  his  death.    Then,   under  pretence  of 
aiding  "their  confederates,  they  sent  succors  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  sending  over  a  greater  force.     But 
Alcibiades  was  the  person  who  inflamed  this  desire  of  theirs 
to  the  height,  and  prevailed  with  them  no  longer  to  proceed    . 
secretly,  and  by.  Uttle  and  little,  in  their  design,  but  to  sail     t 
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cml  with  a  f^roat  fleet,  and  niidertako  at  once  to  maketliem. 
selviis  masters  of  Uiu  islancl.  He  1)oss(;ss(hI  the  people  witli 
pfreat  liopes,  and  lie  himself  entertained  yet  pjreater ;  and 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  was  the  utmost  bound  of  their 
ambition,  was  but  tlie  mere  outset  of  his  expe(;tation. 
Nicias  endeavored  to  divert  the  peoi)le  from  the  expedition, 
by  representino-  to  them  that  the  takin^^  of  Syracuse  would 
be  a  work  of  great  diflicully  ;  but  Alcibiadcs  dreamed  of 
nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Libya,  and 
by  the  accession  of  these  conceiving  himself  at  once  made 
master  of  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  seemed  to  look  upon 
Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine  for  the  war.  The 
young  men  were  soon  elevated  with  these  hopes,  and 
listened  gladly  to  those  of  riper  years,  who  talked  wonders 
of  the  countries  they  were  going  to ;  so  that  you  might  see 
great  numbers  sitting  in  the  wrestling  grounds  and  public 
places,  drawing  on  the  ground  the  figure  of  the  island  and 
the  situation  of  Libya  and  Carthage.  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher and  Me  ton  the  astrologer  are  said,  however,  never  to 
have  hoped  for  any  good  to  the  commonwealth  from  this 
war ;  the  one,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  presaging  what  would 
ensue,  by  the  intervention  of  his  attendant  Genius ;  and 
the  other,  either  upon  rational  consideration  of  the  project 
or  by  use  of  the  art  of  divination,  conceived  fears  for  its 
issue,  and,  feigning  madness,  caught  up  a  burning  torch, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  set  his  own  bouse  on  fira 
Others  report,  that  he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  act  tiie  mad- 
man, but  secretly  in  the  night  set  his  house  on  fire,  and 
the  next  morning  besought  the  people,  that  for  his  comfort, 
after  such  a  calamity,  they  would  spare  his  son  from  the 
expedition.  By  which  artifice,  he  deceived  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  obtained  of  them  what  he  desired. 

Together  with  Alcibiades,  Mcias,  much  against  his  will, 
was  appointed  general ;  and  he  endeavored  to  avoid  the  com- 
mand, not  the  less  on  account  of  his  colleague.  But  the 
Athenians  thought  the  war  would  proceed  more  prosperous- 
lyTTf  they  did  not  send  THci  blades  free  from  all  restraint,  but 
tempered  his  heat  with  the  caution  of  !N^icias.  "This  they 
chose  the  rather  to  do,  because  Lamachus,  the  third  general, 
though  he  was  of  mature  years,  yet  in  several  battles  had 
appeared  no  less  hot  and  rash  than  Alcibiades  himself. 
When  they  began  to  deliberate  of  the  number  of  forces,  and 
of  the  manner  of  making  the  necessary  provisions,  Nicias 
made  another  attempt  to  oppose  the  design,  and  to  prevent 
the  war ;  but  Alcibiades  contradicted  him,  and  carried  his 
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point  with  the  people.  And  one  Demostratus,  an  orator, 
proposing  to  give  the  generals  absolute  power  over  the  prep- 
arations and  the  whole  management  of  the  war,  it  was 
presently  decreed  so.  When  all  things  were  fitted  for  the 
voyage,  many  unlucky  omens  appeared.  At  tliat  very  time 
the  feast  of  Adonis  happened  in  which  the  women  wei-e  used 
to  expose,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  images  resembling  dead 
men  carried  out  to  their  burial,  and  to  represent  funeral 
solemnities  by  lamentations  and  mournful  songs.  The 
mutilation,  however,  of  the  images  of  JMercury,  most  of 
which,  in  one  night,  had  their  faces  all  disfigured,  terrified 
many  persons  who  were  wont  to  despise  most  things  of  that 
nature.  It  was  given  out  that  it  was  done  by  tlie  Corin- 
thians, for  the  sake  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were  their  col- 
ony, in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  by  such  prodigies,  might 
be  induced  to  delay  or  abandon  the  war.  But  the  report 
gained  no  credit  witli  the  people,  nor  yet  the  opinion  of 
those  who  would  not  believe  that  there  was  anything  omi- 
nous in  the  matter,  but  that  it  was  only  an  exti-avagant 
action,  committed,  in  that  sort  of  sport  which  runs  into 
licence,  by  wild  young  men  coming  from  a  debauch.  Alike 
enraged  and  terrified  at  the  thing,  looking  upon  it  to  proceed 
from  a  conspiracy  of  persons  who  designed  some  commotions 
in  the  state,  the  council,  as  well  as  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  were  held  frequently  in  a  few  days'  space,  examined 
diligently  everything  that  might  administer  ground  for 
suspicion.  During  this  examination,  Androcles,  one  of  the 
demagogues,  produced  certain  slaves  and  strangers  before 
them,  who  accused  Alcibiades  and  some  of  his  friends  of 
defacing  other  images  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  having 
profanely  acted  the  sacred  mysteries  at  a  drunken  meeting, 
where  one  Theodorus  represented  the  herald,  Polytion  the 
torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiades  the  chief  priest,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  appeared  as  candidates  for  initiation,  and 
received  the  title  of  Initiates.  These  were  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  articles  of  information,  which  Thessalus,  the 
son  of  Cimon,  exhibited  against  Alcibiades,  for  his  impious 
mockery  of  the  goddesses,  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  The 
people-were  highly  exasperated  and  incensed  against 
"Alcibiades  upon  this  accusation,  which  being  aggravated  by 
AndrocIes7thB  most  malicious  of  all  his  enemies,  at  first 
disturbed  his  friends  exceedingly.  But  when  they  per- 
ceived that  all  the  seamen  designed  for  Sicily  were  for  him, 
and  the  soldiers  also,  and  when  the  Argive  and  Mantinean 
auxiliaries,  a  thousand  men  at  arms,  openly  declared  that 
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they  liiid  nndert.iken  tins  distaTit  maritime  expedition  fof 
the  siike  of  Alcibiades,  jind  th.it,  if  ho  \v;is  ill-used,  they 
would  all  go  home,  they  recovered  their  courage,  and 
heciime  eager  to  m.ake  use  of  the  present  opportunity  for 
justifying  him.  At  this  his  enemies  wei'e again  discouraged, 
fearing  lest  the  peo[)le  should  be  more  gentle  to  him  in 
their  sentence,  because  of  the  occasion  they  had  for  his 
service.  Therefore,  to  obviate  this,  they  contrived  that 
some  other  orators,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  enemies  to 
Alcibiades,  but  really  hated  him  no  less  than  those  who 
avowed  it,  should  stand  up  in  tlie  assembly  and  say  that  it 
was  a  very  absurd  thing  that  one  who  was  created  general 
of  such  an  army  Avith  absolute  power,  after  his  troops  wei*e 
assembled,  and  the  confederates  were  come,  should  lose  the 
opportunity,  whilst  the  people  were  choosing  his  judges  by 
lot,  and  appointing  times  for  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
And,  therefore,  let  him  set  sail  at  once,  good  fortune  attend 
him  ;  and  when  the  war  should  beat  an  end,  he  might  then 
in  person  make  his  defence  according  to  the  laws. 

Alcibiades  perceived  the  malice  of  this  postponement, 
and,  appearing  in  the  assembly,  represented  that  it  was 
monstrous  for  him  to  be  sent  with  the  command  of  so  large 
an  army,  when  he  lay  under  such  accusations  and  calum- 
nies ;  that  he  deserved  to  die,  if  he  could  not  clear  himself  of 
the  crimes  objected  to  him  ;  but  when  he  had  so  done,  and 
had  proved  his  innocence,  he  should  then  cheerfully  apply 
himself  to  the  war,  as  standing  no  longer  in  fear  of  false 
accusers.  But  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  people,  who 
commanded  him  to  sail  immediately.  So  he  departed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  generals,  having  with  them  near  140 
galleys,  5,100  men  at  arms,  and  about  1,300  archers,  slingers, 
and  light-armed  men,  and  all  the  other  provisions  corre- 
sponding. 

Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  landed  at  Rhegium, 
and  there  stated  his  views  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  conduct  the  war.  He  was  op^DOsed  by  Nicias ; 
but  Lamachus  being  of  his  opinion,  they  sailed  for  Sicily 
forthwith,  and  took  Catana.  This  vi^as  all  that  was  done 
while  he  was  there,  for  he  was  soon  after  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  to  abide  his  trial.  At  first,  as  we  before  said, 
there  were  only  some  slight  suspicions  advanced  against 
Alcibiades,  and  accusations  by  certain  slaves  and  strangers. 
But  afterwards,  in  his  absence,  his  enemies  attacked  him 
more  violently,  and  confounded  together  the  breaking  the 
images  with  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  as  though 
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both  had  been  committed  in  pursuance  of  the  same  con- 
spiracy for  changin<^  the  government.  Tlie  people  pro- 
ceeded to  im[)rison  all  that  were  accused,  without  distinc- 
tion, and  without  hearing  them,  and  repented  now,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  charge,  that  they  had  not 
immediately  brought  Alcibiades  to  his  trial,  and  given 
judgment  against  him.  Any  of  his  friends  or  acquaintance 
who  fell  into  the  people's  hands,  whilst  they  were  in  this 
fury,  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  very  severe  usage.  Thucy- 
dides  has  omitted  to  name  the  informers,  but  others  men- 
tion Dioclides  and  Teucer.  Amongst  whom  is  Phrynichus, 
the  comic  poet,  in  whom  we  find  the  following : — 

O  dearest  Hermes !  only  do  take  care, 
And  mind  you  do  not  miss  your  footing  there; 
Should  you  got  hurt,  occasion  may  arise 
For  a  new  Dioclides  to  tell  lies. 

To  which  he  makes  Mercury  return  this  answer : — 

will  so,  for  I  feel  no  inclination 
To  reward  Teucer  for  more  information. 

The  truth  is,  his  accusers  alleged  nothing  that  was  certain 
or  solid  against  him.  One  of  them,  being  asked  how  he 
knew  the  men  who  defaced  the  images,  replying,  that  he 
saw  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  made  a  palpable  mis- 
statement, for  it  was  just  new  moon  when  the  fact  was 
committed.  This  made  all  men  of  understanding  cry  out 
upon  the  thing ;  but  the  people  were  as  eager  as  ever  to 
receive  further  accusations,  nor  was  their  first  heat  at  all 
abated,  but  they  instantly  seized  and  imprisoned  every  one 
that  was  accused.  Amongst  those  who  were  detained  in 
prison  for  their  trials  was  Andocides  the  orator,  whose  de- 
scent the  historian  Ilellanicus  deduces  from  Ulysses.  He 
was  always  supposed  to  hate  popular  government,  and  to 
support  oligarchy.  The  chief  ground  of  his  being  suspected 
of  defacing  the  images  was  because  the  great  Mercury, 
which  stood  near  his  house,  and  was  an  ancient  monument 
of  the  tribe  ^geis,  was  almost  the  only  statue  of  all  the 
remarkable  ones  which  remained  entire.  For  this  cause, 
it  is  now  called  the  Mercury  of  Andocides,  all  men  giving 
it  that  name,  though  the  inscription  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  happened  that  Andocides,  amongst  the  rest  who 
were  prisoners  upon  the  same  account,  contracted  partic- 
ular acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  one  Timseus,  a  person 
inferior  to  him  in  repute,  but  of  remarkable  dexterity  and 
boldness.    He  persuaded  Andocides  to  accuse  himself  and 
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sonio  few  others  of  tliis  (iriino,  iir,<<iii,<^  to  liiin  that,  upon  hia 
confession,  ho  woiihl  be,  ])y  tlio  decree;  of  tlie  p(;ople,  secniro 
of  Iiis  })ar(loii,  wliereas  the  event  of  judgment  is  uncertaiu 
to  all  men,  ])nt  to  <j^reat  p(!rsons,  su(;h  as  he  was,  most 
formi(hil)le.  So  that  it  was  bett(;r  for  him,  if  he  regarded 
himself,  to  save  liis  life  by  a  falsity,  than  to  suffer  an  in- 
famous death,  as  really  guilty  of  tlie  crime.  And  if  he 
had  regard  to  the  public  good,  it  was  commendal)Ie  to 
sacrifice  a  few  suspected  men,  by  that  means  to  rescue 
many  excellent  persons  from  the  fury  of  the  people.  An- 
docides  was  prevailed  upon,  and  accused  himself  and  some 
others,  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  decree,  obtained  his  pardon, 
while  all  the  persons  named  by  him,  except  some  few  who 
had  saved  themselves  by  flight,  suffered  death.  To  gain 
the  greater  credit  to  his  information,  he  accused  his  own 
servants  amongst  others.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
people's  anger  was  not  wholly  appeased ;  and  being  now 
no  longer  diverted  by  the  mutilators,  they  were  at  leisure 
to  pour  out  their  whole  rage  upon  Alcibiades.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, they  sent  the  galley  named  Salaminian,  to  recall 
him.  But  they  expressly  commanded  those  that  were  sent 
to  use  no  violence,  nor  seize  upon  his  person,  but  address 
themselves  to  him  in  the  mildest  terms,  requiring  him  to 
follow  them  to  Athens  in  order  to  abide  his  trial,  and 
clear  himself  before  the  people.  For  they  feared  mutiny 
and  sedition  in  the  army  in  an  enemy's  country,  which 
indeed  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Alcibiades  to  effect,  if 
he  had  wished  it.  For  the  soldiers  were  dispirited  upon 
his  departure,  expecting  for  the  future  tedious  delays, 
and  that  the  war  would  be  drawn  out  into  a  lazy  length 
by  Nicias,  when  Alcibiades,  who  was  the  spur  to  action, 
was  taken  away.  For  though  Lamachus  was  a  soldier, 
and  a  man  of  courage,  poverty  deprived  him  of  authority 
and  respect  in  the  army.  Alcibiades,  just  upon  his  de- 
parture, prevented  Messena  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians.  There  were  some  in  that  city  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  delivering  it  up,  but  he,  knowing 
the  persons,  gave  information  to  some  friends  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  so  defeated  the  whole  contrivance.  When 
he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on  shore,  and,  concealing 
himself  there,  escaped  those  who  searched  after  him.  But 
to  one  who  knew  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  durst  not  trust 
his  own  native  country,  he  made  answer,  "  In  everything 
else,  yes ;  but  in  a  matter  that  touches  my  life,  I  would 
not  even  my  own  mother,  lest  she  might  by  mistake  throw 
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in  the  black  ball  instead  of  the  white."  When,  afterwards, 
he  was  told  that  the  assembly  had  pronounced  judgment 
of  death  against  him,  all  he  said  was,  ''  I  will  make  them 
feel  that  I  am  alive." 

The  information  against  him  was  conceived  in  this 
form : — 

"  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Cimon,  of  the  township  of  Lacia, 
lays  information  that  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias  of  the 
township  of  the  Scambonidae,  has  committed  a  crime  against 
the  goddess  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  by  representing  in  de- 
rision the  holy  mysteries,  and  showing  them  to  his  com- 
panions in  his  own  house.  Where,  being  habited  in  such 
robes  as  are  used  by  the  chief  priest  when  he  shows  the 
holy  things,  he  named  himself  the  chief  priest,  Polytion  the 
torch-bearer,  and  Theodorus,  of  the  township  of  Phegsea, 
the  herald ;  and  saluted  the  rest  of  his  company  as  In- 
itiates and  Novices,  all  which  was  done  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Eumolpidae,  and  the  heralds 
and  priests  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis." 

He  was  condemned  as  contumacious  upon  his  not  ap- 
pearing, his  property  confiscated,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
all  the  priests  and  priestesses  should  solemnly  curse  him. 
But  one  of  them,  Theano,  the  daughter  of  Menon,  of  the 
township  of  Agraule,  is  said  to  have  opposed  that  part  of 
the  decree,  saying  that  her  holy  office  obliged  her  to  make 
prayers,  but  not  execrations. 

Alcibiades,  lying  under  these  heavy  decrees  and  sen- 
tences, when  first  he  fled  from  Thurii,  passed  over  into 
Peloponnesus  and  remained  some  time  at  Argos.  But  being 
there  in  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  seeing  himself  utterly 
hopeless  of  return  to  his  native  country,  he  sent  to  Sparta, 
desiring  safe  conduct,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would 
make  them  amends  by  his  future  services  for  all  the 
mischief  he  had  done  them  while  he  was  their  enemy.  The 
Spartans  giving  him  the  security  he  desired,  he  went 
eagerly,  was  well  received,  and,  at  his  very  first  coming, 
succeeded  in  inducing  them,  without  any  further  caution 
or  delay,  to  send  aid  to  the  Syracusans ;  and  so  roused  and 
excited  them,  that  they  forthwith  despatched  Gylippus 
into  Sicily  to  crush  the  forces  which  the  Athenians  had  in 
Sicily.  A  second  point  was  to  renew  the  war  upon  the 
Athenians  at  home.  But  the  third  thing,  and  the  most 
important  of  all,  was  to  make  them  fortify  Decelea,  which 
above  everything  reduced  and  wasted  the  resources  of 
the  Athenians. 
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Tho  ronown  which  lio  earned  ])y  tliesc  public  Rcrvicea 
WJis  equalled  by  the  adniii-ation  he  attracted  to  his  piivato 
life  ;  he  captivated  and  won  over  evcn-ybody  by  his  conform- 
ity to  Spartan  habits.  People  who  saw  hini  wearing  his 
hair  close  cut,  bathing  in  cold  water,  eating  cc^arse  meal, 
and  dining  on  black  broth,  doubted,  or  rather  could  not 
believe,  that  he  ever  had  a  cook  in  his  liouse,  or  had  ever 
seen  a  perfumer,  or  had  worn  a  mantle  of  JMilesian  purple. 
For  he  had,  as  it  was  ol)served,  this  peculiar  talent  and 
artifice  for  gaining  men's  affections,  that  he  could  at  once 
comply  with  and  really  embrace  and  enter  into  their  habits 
and  ways  of  life,  and  change  faster  than  the  chameleon. 
One  color,  indeed,  they  say  the  chameleon  cannot  assume  : 
it  cannot  make  itself  appear  white ;  but  Alcibiades,  whether 
with  good  men  or  with  bad,  could  adapt  himself  to  his 
company,  and  equally  wear  the  appearance  of  virtue  or  vice. 
At  Sparta,  he  was  devoted  to  athletic  exercises,  was  frugal 
and  reserved ;  in  Ionia,  luxurious,  gay,  and  indolent ;  in 
Thrace,  always  drinking;  in  Thessaly,  ever  on  horseback; 
and  when  he  lived  with  Tisaphernes  the  Persian  satrap, 
he  exceeded  the  Persians  themselves  in  magnificence  and 
pomp.  Not  that  his  natural  disposition  changed  so  easily, 
nor  that  his  real  character  was  so  variable,  but,  whenever 
he  was  sensible  that  by  pursuing  his  own  inclinations  he 
might  give  offence  to  those  with  whom  he  had  occasion 
to  converse,  he  transformed  himself  into  any  shape,  and 
adopted  any  fashion,  that  he  observed  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  them.  So  that  to  have  seen  him  at  Lacedsemon,  a  man, 
judging  by  the  outward  appearance,  would  have  said, 
"'Tis  not  Achilles's  son,  but  he  himself;  the  very  man" 
that  Lycurgus  designed  to  form  ;  while  his  real  feeling  and 
acts  would  have  rather  provoked  the  exclamation,  "  'Tis 
the  same  woman  still."  For  while  king  Agis  was  absent, 
and  abroad  with  the  army,  he  corrupted  his  wife  Timsea, 
and  had  a  child  born  by  her.  Nor  did  she  even  deny 
it,  but  when  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  called  him 
in  public  Leotychides,  but,  amongst  her  confidants  and 
attendants,  would  whisper  that  his  name  was  Alcibiades. 
To  such  a  degree  was  she  transported  by  her  passion  for 
him.  He,  on  the  other  side,  would  say,  in  his  vain  way,  he 
had  not  done  this  thing  out  of  mere  wantonness  of  insult, 
nor  to  gratify  a  passion,  but  that  his  race  might  one  day 
be  kings  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

There  were  many  who  told  Agis  that  this  was  so^  but 
time  itself  gave  the  greatest  confirmation  to  the  story.    For 
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Agis,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  had  quitted  his  wife,  and 
for  ten  months  after  was  never  with  her ;  Leotychides, 
therefore,  being  born  after  these  ten  months,  he  would  not 
acknowledge  liim  for  his  son ;  which  was  the  reason  that 
afterwards  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  succession. 

After  the  defeat  which  tlie  Athenians  received  in  Sicily, 
ambassadors  were  despatched  to  Sparta  at  once  from  Chios 
and  Lesbos  and  Cyzicus,  to  signify  their  purpose  of  revolting 
from  the  Athenians.  The  I)oeotians  interposed  in  favor  of 
the  Lesbians,  and  Pharnabazus  of  the  Cyzicenes,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  chose  to 
assist  Chios  before  all  others.  He  himself,  also,  went  in- 
stantly to  sea,  procured  the  immediate  revolt  of  almost  all 
Ionia,  and,  co-operating  with  the  Lacedaemonian  generals, 
did  great  mischief  to  the  Athenians.  But  Agis  was  his 
enemy,  hating  him  for  having  dishonored  his  wife,  and  also 
impatient  of  his  glory,  as  almost  every  enterprise  and  every 
success  was  ascribed  to  Alcibiades.  Others,  also,  of  the  most 
powerful  and  ambitious  amongst  the  Spartans,  were  pos- 
sessed with  jealousy  of  him,  and  at  last  prevailed  with  the 
magistrates  in  the  city  to  send  orders  into  Ionia  that  he 
should  be  killed.  Alcibiades,  however,  had  secret  intelli- 
gence of  this,  and  in  apprehension  of  the  result,  while  he 
communicated  all  affairs  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  took 
care  not  to  put  himself  into  their  power.  At  last  he  retired 
to  Tisaphernes,  the  king  of  Persia's  satrap,  for  his  security, 
and  immediately  became  the  first  and  most  influential  per- 
son about  him.  For  this  barbarian,  not  being  himself 
sincere,  but  a  lover  of  guile  and  wickedness,  admired  his 
address  and  wonderful  subtlety.  And,  indeed,  the  charm 
of  daily  intercourse  with  him  was  more  than  any  character 
could  resist  or  any  disposition  escape.  Even  those  who 
feared  and  envied  him  could  not  but  take  delight,  and  have 
a  sort  of  kindness  for  him,  when  they  saw  him  and  were 
in  his  company.  So  that  Tisaphernes,  otherwise  a  cruel 
character,  and,  above  all  other  Persians,  a  hater  of  the 
Greeks,  was  yet  so  won  by  the  flatteries  of  Alcibiades,  that 
he  set  himself  even  to  exceed  him  in  responding  to  them. 
The  most  beautiful  of  his  parks,  containing  salubrious 
streams  and  meadows,  where  he  had  built  pavilions,  and 
places  of  retirement  royally  and  exquisitely  adorned,  re- 
ceived by  his  direction  the  name  of  Alcibiades,  and  was 
always  so  called  and  so  spoken  of. 

Thus  Alcibiades,  quitting  the  interests  of  the  Spartans, 
whom  he  could  no  longer  trust,  because  he  stood  in  fear  of 
21 
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Ap^is,  endeavored  to  do  tliem  ill  offices,  and  render  them 
odious  to  Tisa])liernes,  who  by  his  means  was  hindered 
from  assisting  them  vip^orously,  and  from  finally  ruining 
the  Athenians.  For  his  advice  was  to  furnish  them  but 
sparin<;ly  with  money,  and  so  wear  themoiut,  and  consume 
them  insensibly  ;  when  they  had  wasted  their  strength  upon 
one  another,  they  would  both  become  ready  to  submit  to  the 
king.  Tisaphernes  readily  pursued  his  counsel,  and  so 
openly  expressed  the  liking  and  admiration  which  he  had 
for  him,  that  Alcibiades  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Greeks 
of  both  parties,  and  the  Athenians,  now  in  their  misfortunes, 
repented  them  of  their  severe  sentence  against  him.  And 
he,  on  the  other  side,  began  to  be  troubled  for  them,  and 
to  fear  lest,  if  that  commonwealth  were  utterly  destroyed, 
he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  his 
enemies. 

At  that  time  the  whole  strength  of  the  Athenians  was  in 
Samos.  Their  fleet  maintained  itself  here,  and  issued  from 
these  headquarters  to  reduce  such  as  had  revolted,  and  pro- 
tect the  rest  of  their  territeries ;  in  one  way  or  other  still 
contriving  to  be  a  match  for  their  enemies  at  sea.  What 
they  stood  in  fear  of  was  Tisaphernes  and  the  Phoenician 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  which  was  said  to  be 
already  under  sail ;  if  those  came,  there  remained  then  no 
hopes  for  the  commonwealth  of  Athens.  Understanding 
this,  Alcibiades  sent  secretly  to  the  chief  men  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  then  at  Samos,  giving  them  hopes  that 
he  would  make  Tisaphernes  their  friend ;  he  was  willing, 
he  implied,  to  do  some  favor,  not  to  the  people,  nor  in 
reliance  upon  them,  but  to  the  better  citizens,  if  only,  like 
brave  men,  they  would  make  the  attempt  to  put  down  the 
insolence  of  the  people,  and,  by  taking  upon  them  the 
government,  would  endeavor  to  save  the  city  from  ruin. 
All  of  them  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Alcibiades,  except  only  Phrynichus,  of  the  township  of 
Dirades,  one  of  the  generals,  who  suspected,  as  the  truth 
was,  that  Alcibiades  concerned  not  himself  whether  the 
government  were  in  the  people  or  the  better  citizens,  but 
only  sought  by  any  means  to  make  way  for  his  return  into 
his  native  country,  and  to  that  end  inveighed  against  the 
people,  thereby  to  gain  the  others,  and  to  insinuate  himself 
into  their  good  opinion.  But  when  Phrynichus  found  his 
counsel  to  be  rejected  and  that  he  was  himself  become  a 
declared  enemy  of  Alcibiades,  he  gave  secret  intelligence  to 
Astyochus,  the  enemy's  admiral,  cautioning  him  to  beware 
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of  Alcibiades  and  to  seize  him  as  a  double  dealer,  unaware 
that  one  traitor  was  making  discoveries  to  another.  For 
Astyochus,  who  was  eager  to  gain  the  favor  of  Tisapliernes, 
observing  the  credit  Alcibiades  had  with  him,  revealed 
to  Alcibiades  all  that  Phrynichus  had  said  against  him. 
Alcibiades  at  once  "despatched  messengers  to  Samos,  to 
accuse  Phrynichus  of  the  treachery.  Upon  this,  all  the 
commanders  were  enraged  with  Phrynichus,  and  set  them- 
selves against  him,  and  he,  seeing  no  other  way  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  present  danger,  attempted  to  remedy  one 
evil  by  a  greater.  He  sent  to  Astyochus  to  reproach  him 
for  betraying  him,  and  to  make  an  offer  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  to  deliver  into  his  hands  both  the  army  and  the  navy 
of  the  Athenians.  This  occasioned  no  damage  to  the 
Athenians,  because  Astyochus  repeated  his  treachery  and 
revealed  also  this  proposal  to  Alcibiades.  But  this  again 
was  foreseen  by  Phrynichus,  who,  expecting  a  second  ac- 
cusation from  Alcibiades  to  anticipate  him,  advertised  the 
Athenians  beforehand  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  sail  in 
order  to  surprise  them,  and  therefore  advised  them  to 
fortify  their  camp,  and  be  in  a  readiness  to  go  aboard  their 
ships.  While  the  Athenians  were  intent  upon  doing  these 
thmgs,  they  received  other  letters  from  Alcibiades,  admon- 
ishing them  to  beware  of  Phrynichus,  as  one  who  designed 
to  betray  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  to  which  they  then  gave 
no  credit  at  all,  conceiving  that  Alcibiades,  who  knew  per- 
fectly the  counsels  and  preparations  of  the  enemy,  was 
merely  making  use  of  that  knowledge,  in  order  to  im- 
pose upon  them  in  this  false  accusation  of  Phrynichus. 
Yet,  afterwards,  when  Phrynichus  was  stabbed  with  a 
dagger  in  the  market-place  by  Hermon,  one  of  the  guards, 
the  Athenians,  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  cause, 
solemnly  condennied  Phrynichus  of  treason,  and  decreed 
crowns  to  Ilermon  and  his  associates.  x\nd  now  the 
friends  of  Alcibiades,  carrying  all  before  them  at  Samos, 
despatched  Pisander  to  Athens,  to  attempt  a  change  of 
government,  and  to  encourage  the  aristocratical  citizens 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  government,  and  overthrow 
the  democracy,  representing  to  them,  that  upon  these 
terms,  Alcibiades  would  procure  them  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  Tisaphernes. 

This  was  the  color  and  pretence  made  use  of  by  those 
who  desired  to  change  the  government  of  Athens  to  an 
oligarchy.  But  as  soon  as  they  prevailed,  and  had  got  the 
administration  of  affairs  into  their  hands,  under  the  name 
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of  llio  Five  Thoiisiind  (\vlu3ro;is,  indeed,  they  were  but  foul 
hundred),  they  sH^hted  Aleihlad(;s  altogether,  and  prose* 
cut ed  tlie  war  with  k3ss  vigor;  i);irt]y  b(!c;ause  tliey  (hii'st 
not  yet  trust  the  citizens,  wlio  secretly  detestcMl  this  cliange, 
and  partly  because  they  tliought  the  Laciedsenionians,  who 
always  befriended  the  government  of  the  few,  would  be 
inclined  to  give  them  favorable  terms. 

The  people  in  the  city  were  terrified  into  submission, 
many  of  those  who  had  dared  openly  to  oppose  the  four 
hundred  having  been  put  to  death.  l>ut  those  who  were  at 
Samos,  indignant  when  they  heard  this  news,  were  eager  to 
set  sail  instantly  for  the  Piraeus ;  sending  for  Alcibiades, 
they  declared  him  general,  requiring  him  to  lead  them  on 
to  put  down  the  tyrants.  Tie,  however,  in  that  juncture, 
did  not,  as  it  might  have  been  thought  a  man  would,  on 
being  suddenly  exalted  by  the  favor  of  a  multitude,  think 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  gratify  and  submit  to  all 
the  wishes  of  those  who,  from  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  had 
created  him  general  of  so  great  an  army,  and  given  hini 
the  command  of  such  a  fleet.  But,  as  became  a  great 
captain,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  precipitate  resolutions 
which  their  rage  led  them  to,  and,  by  restraining  them 
from  the  grea-t  error  they  were  about  to  commit,  unequivo- 
cally saved  the  commonwealth.  For  if  they  then  sailed  to 
Athens,  all  Ionia  and  the  islands  and  the  Hellespont  would 
have  fallen  into  the  enemies'  hands  without  opposition, 
while  the  Athenians,  involved  in  civil  war,  would  have 
been  fighting  with  one  another  within  the  circuit  of  their 
own  walls.  It  was  Alcibiades  alone,  or,  at  least,  princi- 
pally, who  prevented  all  this  mischief ;  for  he  not  only 
used  persuasion  to  the  whole  army,  and  showed  them  the 
danger,  but  applied  himself  to  them,  one  by  one,  entreating 
some,  and  constraining  others.  He  was  much  assisted, 
however,  by  Thrasybulus  of  Stiria,  who  having  the  loudest 
voice,  as  we  are  told,  of  all  the  Athenians,  went  along  with 
him,  and  cried  out  to  those  who  were  ready  to  be  gone.  A 
second  great  service  which  Alcibiades  did  for  them  was, 
his  undertaking  that  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the 
Lacedseraonians  expected  to  be  sent  to  them  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  should  either  come  in  aid  of  the  Athenians  or 
otherwise  should  not  come  at  ail.  He  sailed  off  with  all  ex 
pedition  in  order  to  perform  this,  and  the  ships,  which  had 
already  been  seen  as  near  as  Aspendus,  were  not  brought 
any  further  by  Tisaphernes,  who  thus  deceived  the  Lacedse- 
monians ;  and  it  was  by  both  sides  believed  that  they  had 
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been  diverted  by  the  procurement  of  Alcibiades.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  in  particular,  accused  him,  that  he  had 
advised  the  Barbarian  to  stand  still,  and  suffer  the  Greeks 
to  waste  and  destroy  one  another,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  accession  of  so  great  a  force  to  either  party  would  enable 
them  to  take  away  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea  from  the 
other  side. 

Soon  after  this,  the  four  hundred  usurpers  were  driven 
out,  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  vigorously  assisting  those  who 
were  for  the  popular  government.  And  now  the  people  in  the 
city  not  only  desired,  but  commanded  Alcibiades  to  return 
home  from  his  exile.  He,  however,  desired  not  to  owe  his 
return  to  tlie  mere  grace  and  commiseration  of  the  people, 
and  resolved  to  come  back,  not  with  empty  hands,  but  with 
glory,  and  after  some  service  done.  To  this  end,  he  sailed 
from  Samos  with  a  few  ships,  and  cruised  on  the  sea  of 
Cnidos,  and  about  the  isle  of  Cos ;  but  receiving  intelligence 
there  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  had  sailed  with 
his  whole  army  into  the  Hellespont,  and  that  the  Athenians 
had  followed  him,  he  hurried  back  to  succor  the  Athenian 
commanders,  and,  by  good  fortune,  arrived  with  eighteen 
galleys  at  a  critical  time.  For  both  the  fleets  having  en- 
gaged near  Abydos,  the  fight  between  them  had  lasted  till 
night,  the  one  side  having  the  advantage  on  one  quarter, 
and  the  other  on  another.  Upon  his  first  appearance,  both 
sides  formed  a  false  impression  ;  the  enemy  was  encouraged 
and  the  Athenians  terrified.  But  Alcibiades  suddenly  raised 
the  Athenian  ensign  in  the  admiral  ship,  and  fell  upon 
those  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians  which  had  the  advantage 
and  were  in  pursuit.  He  soon  put  these  to  flight,  and  fol- 
lowed them  so  close  that  he  forced  them  on  shore,  and 
broke  the  ships  in  pieces,  the  sailors  abandoning  them  and 
swimming  away  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Pharnabazus, 
who  had  comedown  to  their  assistance  by  land  and  did  what 
he  could  to  protect  them  from  the  shore.  In  fine,  the  Athe- 
nians, having  taken  thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  re- 
covered all  their  own,  erected  a  trophy.  After  the  gaining 
of  so  glorious  a  victory,  his  vanity  made  him  eager  to  show 
himself  to  Tisaphernes,  and,  having  furnished  himself  with 
gifts  and  presents,  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
he  set  out  to  visit  him.  But  the  thing  did  not  succeed  as 
he  had  imagined,  for  Tisaphernes  had  been  long  suspected 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  afraid  to  fall  into  disgrace 
with  his  king  upon  that  account,  and  therefore  thought 
that  Alcibiades  arrived  very  opportunely,  and  immediately 
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caiisocl  him  to  be  seized,  and  sent  away  prisoner  to  Sardia; 
fancying-,  by  this  act  of  injustice,  to  clear  himself  from  all 
foruKM'  imputations. 

I>ut  about  thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades  escaped  from  his 
keeping-,  and  having  got  a  horse,  Hcd  to  ClazonHjiije,  wliere 
he  procured  Tisaphernes  additional  disgrace  by  professing 
he  was  a  party  to  his  escape.  Fi-om  thei-e  he  sailed  to  the 
Athenian  cam[),  and,  being  infoi'med  there  that  Mindarus 
and  Pharnabazus  were  together  at  Cyzicus,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that  sea-fighting,  land- 
flgiiting,  and,  by  the  gods,  fighting  against  fortified  cities 
too,  must  be  all  one  for  them,  as  unless  they  conquered 
everywhere,  there  was  no  money  for  them.  As  soon  as 
ever  he  got  them  on  shipboard,  he  hastened  to  Proconnesus, 
and  gave  command  to  seize  all  the  small  vessels  they  met, 
and  guard  them  safely  in  the  interior  of  the  fleet,  that  the 
enemy  might  have  no  notice  of  his  coming ;  and  a  great 
storm  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  darkness, 
which  happened  at  the  same  time,  contributed  much  to  the 
concealment  of  his  enterprise.  Indeed,  it  was  not  only 
undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  but  the  Athenians  themselves 
were  ignorant  of  it,  for  he  commanded  them  suddenly  on 
board,  and  set  sail  when  they  had  abandoned  all  intention 
of  it.  As  the  darkness  presently  passed  away,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  were  seen  riding  out  at  sea  in  front  of  the  har- 
bor of  Cyzicus.  Fearing,  if  they  discovered  the  number  of 
his  ships,  they  might  endeavor  to  save  themselves  by  land, 
he  commanded  the  rest  of  the  captains  to  slacken,  and  follow 
him  slowly,  whilst  he,  advancing  with  forty  ships,  showed 
himself  to  the  enemy,  and  provoked  them  to  fight.  The 
enemy,  being  deceived  as  to  their  numbers,  despised  them, 
and,  supposing  they  were  to  contend  with  those  only,  made 
themselves  ready  and  began  the  fight.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  engaged,  they  perceived  the  other  part  of  the  fleet 
coming  down  upon  them,  at  which  they  were  so  terrified 
that  they  fled  immediately.  Upon  that,  Alcibiades,  break- 
ing through  the  midst  of  them  with  twenty  of  his  best 
ships,  hastened  to  the  shore,  disembarked,  and  pursued 
those  who  abandoned  their  ships  and  fled  to  land,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  Mindarus  and  Pharna- 
bazus, coming  to  their  succor,  were  utterly  defeated.  Min- 
darus was  slain  upon  the  place,  fighting  valiantly;  Phar- 
nabazus saved  himself  by  flight.  The  Athenians  slew 
great  numbers  of  their  enemies,  won  much  spoil,  and  took 
all  their  ships.    They  also  made  themselves  masters  of 
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Cyzicus,  which  was  deserted  by  Pharnabazns,  and  destroyed 
its  Peloponiiesian  garrison,  and  thereby  not  only  secured 
to  themselves  the  Hellespont,  but  by  force  drove  the  Lace- 
dainionians  from  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the  sea.  They  inter- 
cepted some  letters  written  to  the  ephors,  which  gave  an 
account  of  this  fatal  overthrow,  after  their  short  laconic 
manner.  "  Our  hopes  are  at  an  end.  Mindarus  is  slain. 
The  men  starve.     We  know  not  what  to  do." 

The  soldiers  who  followed  Alcibiades  in  this  last  fight 
were  so  exalted  with  their  success,  and  felt  that  degree  of 
pride,  that,  looking  on  themselves  as  invincible,  they  dis- 
dained to  mix  with  the  other  soldiers,  who  had  been  often 
overcome.  For  it  happened  not  long  before,  Thrasyllus 
had  received  a  defeat  near  Ephesus,  and,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, the  Ephesians  erected  their  brazen  trophy  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Athenians.  The  soldiers  of  Alcibiades  re- 
proached those  who  were  under  the  command  of  Thrasyllus 
with  this  misfortune,  at  the  same  time  magnifying  them- 
selves and  their  own  commander,  and  it  went  so  far  that 
they  would  not  exercise  with  them,  nor  lodge  in  the  same 
quarters.  But  soon  after,  Pharnabazus,  with  a  great  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  falling  upon  the  soldiers  of  Thrasyllus, 
as  they  were  laying  waste  the  territory  of  Abydos,  Alci- 
biades came  to  their  aid,  routed  Pharnabazus,  and  together 
with  Thrasyllus  pursued  him  till  it  was  night;  and  in  this 
action  the  troops  united,  and  returned  together  to  the 
camp,  rejoicing  and  congratulating  one  another.  The  next 
day  he  erected  a  trophy,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  whole  province  which  wns  under 
Pharnabazus,  where  none  ventured  to  resist ;  and  he  took 
divers  priests  and  priestesses,  but  released  them  without 
ransom.  He  prepared  next  to  attack  the  Chalcedonians, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  received  a 
Lacedaemonian  governor  and  garrison.  But  having  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  removed  their  corn  and  cattle  out  of 
the  fields,  and  were  conveying  it  all  to  the  Bithynians,  who 
were  their  friends,  he  drew  down  his  army  to  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Bithynians,  and  then  sent  a  herald  to  charge 
them  with  this  proceeding.  The  Bithynians,  terrified  at  his 
approach,  delivered  up  to  him  the  booty,  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  and 
enclosed  it  with  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Pharnabazus  ad' 
vanced  with  his  forces  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hippocrates, 
the  governor  of  the  town,  at  the  same  time,  gathering 
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togetluu"  all  tlio  sli"en,i;lli  lu;  li;i(l,  nuule  a  sally  upon  the 
AtluMiijuis.  Alcibiadcs  divided  his  army  so  as  to  eiif^a^f; 
])()lli  al  once,  and  not  only  t'orccsd  Phai'iiaha/us  to  a  dislion- 
orabk;  lliglit,  but  defcsatiid  IIipi)o(;rates,  and  killed  liini  and 
a  number  of  the  soldiers  with  him.  After  this  he  sailed 
into  the  Helles])ont,  in  order  to  raise  su[)i)li(.'s  of  money, 
and  took  the  eity  of  Selymbria,  in  which  action,  throuf^h 
his  precii)itation,  he  exposed  himself  to  <^reat  danger.  For 
some  within  the  town  had  undertaken  to  betray  it  into  his 
hands,  and,  by  agreement,  were  to  give  him  a  signal  by  a 
lighted  torch  about  midnight.  But  one  of  the  conspirators 
beginning  to  re[)ent  himself  of  the  design,  the  rest,  for  fear 
of  being  discovered,  were  driven  to  give  the  signal  befoi-e 
the  appointed  hour.  Alcibiades,  as  soon  as  lie  saw  the 
torch  lifted  up  in  the  air,  though  liis  army  was  not  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  ran  instantly  towards  the  walls,  taking 
with  him  about  thirty  men  only,  and  commanding  the  rest 
of  the  army  to  follow  him  with  all  possible  speed.  When 
he  came  thither,  he  found  the  gate  opened  for  him  and  en- 
tered with  his  thirty  men,  and  about  twenty  more  light- 
armed  men,  who  were  come  up  to  them.  They  were  no 
sooner  in  the  city,  but  he  perceived  the  Selymbrians  all 
armed,  coming  down  upon  him  ;  so  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  escaping  if  he  stayed  to  receive  them ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  been  always  successful  till  that  day,  wherever 
he  commanded,  he  could  not  endure  to  be  defeated  and  fly. 
So,  requiring  silence  by  sound  of  a  trumpet,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  men  to  make  proclamation  that  the  Selymbrians 
should  not  take  arms  against  the  Athenians.  This  cooled 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  fiercest  for  the  fight,  for 
they  supposed  that  all  their  enemies  were  within  the  walls, 
and  it  raised  the  hopes  of  others  who  were  disposed  to  an 
accommodation.  Whilst  they  were  parleying,  and  propo- 
sitions making  on  one  side  and  the  other,  Alcibiades's  whole 
army  came  up  to  the  town.  And  now,  conjecturing 
rightly  that  the  Selymbrians  were  well  inclined  to  peace, 
and  fearing  lest  the  city  might  be  sacked  by  the  Thracians, 
who  came  in  great  numbers  to  his  army  to  serve  as  volun- 
teers, out  of  kindness  for  him,  he  commanded  them  all  to 
retreat  without  the  walls.  And  upon  the  submission  of 
the  Selymbrians,  he  saved  them  from  being  pillaged,  only 
taking  of  them  a  sum  of  money,  and,  after  placing  an 
Athenian  garrison  in  the  town,  departed. 

During  this  action,  the  Athenian  captains  who  besieged 
Chalcedon  concluded  a  treaty  with  Pharnabazus  upon  these 
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articles:  That  lie  should  give  them  a  sum  of  money;  that 
the  Clialcedonians  should  i-eturn  to  the  sul)jection  of  Athens, 
and  that  the  Atlienians  should  make  no  inroad  into  the 
province  whereof  l*harnabazus  was  governor ;  and  Phar- 
nabazus  was  also  to  provide  safe  conchicts  for  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Afterwards,  when 
Alcibiades  returned  tliither,  Pharnabazus  required  that  he 
also  should  be  sworn  to  the  treaty  ;  but  he  i-efused  it,  un- 
less Pharnabazus  would  swear  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  treaty  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  Alcibiades  went 
against  the  Byzantines,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians, and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about  the  city. 
But  Anaxilaus  and  Lycurgus,  togetlier  with  some  others, 
having  undertaken  to  betray  the  city  to  him  upon  his 
engagement  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  abroad,  as  if  by 
reason  of  some  unexpected  movement  in  Ionia,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  And,  accordingly,  that  day  he 
made  a  show  to  depart  with  his  Avhole  fleet ;  but  returned 
the  same  night,  and  went  ashore  with  all  his  men  at  arms, 
and,  silently  and  undiscovered,  marched  up  to  the  walls. 
At  the  same  time,  his  ships  rowed  into  the  harbor  with  all 
possible  violence,  coming  on  with  much  fury,  and  with 
great  shouts  and  outcries.  The  Byzantines,  thus  surprised 
and  astonished,  while  they  all  hurried  to  the  defence  of 
their  port  and  shipping,  gave  opportunity  to  those  who 
favored  the  Athenians  securely  to  receive  Alcibiades  into 
the  city.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  accomiplished  with- 
out fighting,  for  the  Peloponnesians,  Boeotians,  and  Mega- 
rians,  not  only  repulsed  those  who  came  out  of  the  ships, 
and  forced  them  on  board  again,  but,  hearing  that  the 
Athenians  were  entered  on  the  other  side,  drew  up  in 
order,  and  went  to  meet  them.  Alcibiades,  however,  gained 
the  victory  after  some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  he  himself 
had  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  Theramenes  of 
the  left,  and  took  about  three  hundred,  who  survived  of 
the  enemy,  prisoners  of  war.  After  the  battle,  not  one  of 
the  Byzantines  was  slain,  or  driven  out  of  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  upon  which  the  city  was  put  into  his 
hands,  that  they  should  receive  no  prejudice  in  life  or  prop- 
erty. And  thus  Anaxilaus,  being  afterwards  accused  at 
Lacedsemon  for  this  treason,  neither  disowned  nor  professed 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  action  ;  for  he  urged  that  he  was  not 
a  Lacedsemonian,  but  a  Byzantine,  and  saw  not  Sparta,  but 
Byzantium,  in  extreme  danger ;  the  city  so  blockaded  that 
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it  WHS  not  possible  to  brin^,^  in  any  now  provisions,  and  the 
l^eloponncsians  and  l>(iiotians,  wlio  wcie  in  f^arrison  de- 
vouring^ llu;  old  stores,  whilst  tlH3  IJyzantincs,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  werci  slaivin*^,  that  lie  had  not,  tlnne- 
fore,  betrayed  his  country  to  enemies,  but  had  delivered  it 
from  the  calamities  of  Avar,  and  had  but  followed  the 
example  of  tlie  most  worthy  l.acediemonians,  who  esteemed 
nothing  to  be  honorable  and  just,  but  what  was  profitable 
for  their  country.  The  Laccchemonians,  upon  hearing  his 
defence,  respected  it,  and  discharged  all  that  were  accused. 
And  now  Alcibiades  began  to  desire  to  see  his  native 
country  again,  or  rather  to  show  his  fellow-citizens  a  per- 
son who  had  gained  so  many  victories  for  them.  lie  set 
sail  for  Athens,  the  ships  that  accompanied  him  being 
adorned  with  great  numbers  of  shields  and  other  spoils, 
and  towing  after  them  many  galleys  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  many  others  which  he 
had  sunk  and  destroyed ;  all  of  them  together  amounting 
to  two  hundred.  Little  credit,  perhaps,  can  be  given  to 
what  Duris  the  Samian,  who  professed  to  be  descended 
from  Alcibiades,  adds,  that  Chrysogonus,  who  had  gained 
a  victory  at  the  Pythian  games,  played  upon  his  flute  for 
the  galleys,  whilst  the  oars  kept  time  with  the  music  ;  and 
that  Callippides,  the  tragedian,  attired  in  his  buskins,  his 
purple  robes,  and  other  ornaments  used  in  the  theatre,  gave 
the  word  to  the  rowers,  and  that  the  admiral  galley  entered 
into  the  port  with  a  purple  sail.  Neither  Theopompus, 
nor  Ephorus,  nor  Xenophon,  mention  them.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it  credible,  that  one  who  returned  from  so  long  an  exile, 
and  such  variety  of  misfortunes,  should  come  home  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  style  of  revellers  breaking  up  from  a 
drinking-party.  On  the  contrary,  he  ventured  the  harbor 
full  of  fear,  nor  would  he  venture  to  go  on  shore,  till,  stand- 
ing on  the  deck,  he  saw  Euryptolemus,  his  cousin,  and 
others  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  were  ready  to 
receive  him,  and  invited  him  to  land.  As  soon  as  he  was 
landed,  the  multitude  who  came  out  to  meet  him  scarcely 
seemed  so  much  as  to  see  any  of  the  other  captains,  but 
came  in  throngs  about  Alcibiades,  afid  saluted  him  with 
loud  acclamations,  and  still  followed  him  ;  those  who  could 
press  near  him  crowned  him  with  garlands,  and  they  who 
could  not  come  up  so  close  yet  stayed  to  behold  him  afar 
off,  and  the  old  men  pointed  him  out,  and  showed  him  to 
the  young  ones.  Nevertheless,  this  publicjoy  was  mixed 
with  some  tears,  and  the  present  happiness  was  alloyed 
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by  the  remembrances  of  the  miseries  they  had  endured. 
They  made  reflections,  that  they  could  not  have  so  unfort- 
unately miscarried  in  Sicily,  or  been  defeated  in  any  of 
their  other  expectations,  if  they  had  left  the  management 
of  their  affairs  formerly,  and  the  command  of  their  forces, 
to  Alcibiades,  since,  ui)on  his  undertaking  the  administra- 
tion, when  they  were  in  a  manner  driven  from  the  sea,  and 
could  scarce  defend  the  suburbs  of  their  city  by  land,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  were  miserably  distracted  with  intestine 
factions,  he  had  raised  them  up  from  this  low  and  deplor- 
able condition,  and  had  not  only  restored  them  to  their 
ancient  dominion  of  the  sea,  but  had  also  made  them  every- 
where victorious  over  their  enemies  on  land. 

There  had  been  a  decree  for  recalling  him  from  his  ban- 
ishment already  passed  by  the  people,  at  the  instance  of 
Critias,  the  son  of  Calla3schrus,  as  appears  by  his  elegies,  in 
which  he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of  this  service  : — 

From  my  proposal  did  that  edict  come, 

Which  from  your  tedious  exile  brought  you  home. 

The  public  vote  at  first  was  moved  by  me, 

And  my  voice  put  the  seal  to  the  decree. 

The  people  being  summoned  to  an  assembly,  Alcibiades 
came  in  amongst  them,  and  first  bewailed  and  lamented 
his  own  sufferings,  and,  in  gentle  terms  complaining  of 
the  usage  he  had  received,  imputed  all  to  his  hard  fortune, 
and  some  ill-genius  that  attended  him :  then  he  spoke  at 
large  of  their  prospects,  and  exhorted  them  to  courage 
and  good  hope.  The  people  crowned  him  with  crowns 
of  gold,  and  created  him  general,  both  at  land  and  sea, 
with  absolute  power.  Thev  also  made  a  decree  that  his 
estate  should  be  restored  to  Him,  and  that  the  Eumolpidse 
and  the  holy  herald  should  absolve  him  from  the  curses 
which  they  had  solemnly  pronounced  against  him  by  sen- 
tence of  the  people.  Which  when  all  the  rest  obeyed,  Theo- 
dorus,  the  high-priest,  excused  himself,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if 
he  is  innocent,  I  never  cursed  him." 

But  notwithstanding  the  affairs  of  Alcibiades  went  so 
prosperously,  and  so  much  to  his  glory,  yet  many  were  still 
somewhat  disturbed,  and  looked  upon  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival to  be  ominous.  For  on  the  day  that  he  came  into  the 
port,  the  feast  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  which  they  call 
the  Plynteria,  was  kept.  It  is  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Thar- 
gelion,  when  the  Praxiergidse  solemnize  their  secret  rites, 
taking  all  the  ornaments  from  off  her  image,  and  keeping 
the  Dart  of  the   temple   where   it   stands    close  covered 
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Ileiico  tlio  Athenians  esteem  this  day  most  inauspicious., 
and  never  undertake  anytliinfj^  of  importance  n[)()n  it;  and, 
tiicrefoi-e,  tliey  imagined  tliat  tin;  goddess  did  not  iccinve 
Al(ul)iades  grac;iously  and  i)r()])iti()usly,  tlnis  liiding  lier  fjice 
and  rej(;cting  liim.  Y(;t,  notwithstanding,  (ivcn-ytiiing  suc- 
ceeded according  to  his  wish.  AVlien  the  one  hundrcid  gal- 
leys, that  were  to  return  with  him,  were  fitted  out  and 
ready  to  sail,  an  honorable  zeal  detained  him  till  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  was  over.  For  ever  since  Decelea 
had  been  occupied,  as  the  enemy  commanded  the  roads 
leading  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  the  procession,  being  con- 
ducted by  sea,  had  not  been  performed  with  any  pro[)er 
solenniity  ;  they  were  forced  to  omit  the  sacrifices  and 
dances  and  other  holy  ceremonies,  which  had  usually  been 
performed  in  the  way,  when  they  led  forth  Tacchus.  Alci- 
biades,  therefore,  judged  it  would  be  a  glorious  action, 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  gods  and  gain  him  esteem 
with  men,  if  he  restored  the  ancient  splendor  to  these  rites, 
escorting  the  procession  again  by  land,  and  protecting  it 
with  his  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  For  either,  if 
Agis  stood  still  and  did  not  oppose,  it  would  very  much 
diminish  and  obscure  his  reputation,  or,  in  the  other  alter- 
native, Alcibiades  would  engage  in  a  holy  war,  in  the  cause 
of  the  gods,  and  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
ceremonies  ;  and  this  in  the  sight  of  his  country,  where  he  u 
should  have  all  his  fellow-citizens  witnesses  of  his  valor. 
As  soon  as  he  had  resolved  upon  this  design,  and  had  com- 
municated it  to  the  Eumolpidae  and  heralds,  he  placed  sen- 
tinels on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  at  the  break  of  day  sent 
forth  his  scouts.  And  then  taking  with  him  the  priests  and 
Initiates  and  the  Initiators,  and  encompassing  them  with  his 
soldiers,  he  conducted  them  with  great  order  and  profound 
silence ;  an  august  and  venerable  procession,  wherein  all 
who  did  not  envy  him  said  he  performed  at  once  the  office 
of  a  high-priest  and  of  a  general.  The  enemy  did  not  dare 
to  attempt  anything  against  them,  and  thus  he  brought 
them  back  in  safety  to  the  city.  Upon  which,  as  he  was 
exalted  in  his  own  thought,  so  the  opinion  which  the 
people  had  of  his  conduct  was  raised  to  that  degree,  that 
they  looked  upon  their  armies  as  irresistible  and  invincible 
while  he  commanded  them ;  and  he  so  won,  indeed,  upon 
the  lower  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  that  they  passionately 
desired  to  have  him  "  tyrant"  over  them,  and  some  of  them 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  him  so,  and  to  advise  him  to  put 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  envy,  by  abolishing  the  laws 
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and  ordinances  of  the  people,  and  suppressing  the  idle 
talkers  that  were  ruining  the  state,  that  so  he  might  act 
and  take  upon  him  the  management  of  affairs,  without 
standing  in  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account. 

How  far  his  own  inclinations  led  him  to  usurp  sovereign 
power,  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  considerable  persons  in 
the  city  were  so  much  afraid  of  it,  that  they  hastened  him 
on  shipboard  as  speedily  as  they  could,  appointing  the  col- 
leagues whom  he  chose,  and  allowing  him  all  other  things 
as  he  desired.  Thereupon  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  ships,  and,  arriving  at  Andros,  he  there  fought 
with  and  defeated  as  well  the  inhabitants  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  assisted  them.  He  did  not,  however,  take 
the  city ;  which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  his  enemies  for 
all  their  accusations  against  him.  Certainly,  if  ever  man 
was  ruined  by  his  own  glory,  it  was  Alcibiades.  For  his 
continual  success  had  produced  such  an  idea  of  his  courage 
and  conduct,  that  if  he  failed  in  anything  he  undertook,  it 
was  imputed  to  his  neglect,  and  no  one  would  believe  it  was 
through  want  of  power.  For  they  thought  nothing  was 
too  hard  for  him,  if  he  went  about  it  in  good  earnest.  They 
fancied,  every  day,  that  they  should  hear  news  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Chios,  and  of  the  rest  of  Ionia,  and  grew  impatient 
that  things  were  not  effected  as  fast  and  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  wish  for  them.  They  never  considered  how  extremely 
money  was  wanting,  and  that,  having  to  carry  on  war  with 
an  enemy  who  had  supplies  of  all  things  from  a  great  king, 
he  was  often  forced  to  quit  his  armament,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure money  and  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  his  soldiers. 
This  it  was  which  gave  occasion  for  the  last  accusation 
which  was  made  against  him.  For  Lysander,  being  sent 
from  Lacedsemon  with  a  commission  to  be  admiral  of  their 
fleet,  and  being  furnished  by  Cyrus  with  a  great  sum  of 
money,  gave  every  sailor  four  obols  a  day,  whereas  before 
they  had  but  three.  Alcibiades  could  hardly  allow  his  men 
three  obols,  and  therefore  was  constrained  to  go  into  Caria 
to  furnish  himself  with  money.  He  left  the  care  of  the 
fleet,  in  his  absence,  to  Antiochus,  an  experienced  seaman, 
but  rash  and  inconsiderate,  who  had  express  orders  from 
Alcibiades  not  to  engage,  though  the  enemy  provoked  him. 
But  he  slighted  and  disregarded  these  directions  to  that 
degree,  that,  having  made  ready  his  own  galley  and  another, 
he  stood  for  Ephesus,  where  the  enemy  lay,  and,  as  he 
sailed  before  the  heads  of  their  galleys,  used  every  pro- 
vocation possible,  both  in  words  and  deeds.    Lysander  at 
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first  manned  out  a  few  ships,  and  pursued  him.  liuL  uU 
the  Athenian  ships  coinin<^  in  to  his  assistance,  Lysander, 
also,  ])rou,i;lit  up  his  whole  fl(H!t,  wliich  f;-ained  an  entire 
victory.  IFe  slew  Antioi^hus  himself,  took  many  men  and 
ships,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

As  soon  as  Ahtihiades  lieard  this  news,  he  returned  to 
Sanios,  and  loosing  from  hence  with  his  whole  licet,  came 
and  offered  hattle  to  Lysander.  But  Lysander,  content 
with  the  victory  he  had  gained,  would  not  stir.  Amongst 
others  in  the  army  who  hated  Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus,  tlie 
son  of  Thrason,  was  his  particular  enemy,  and  went  pur- 
posely to  Athens  to  accuse  him,  and  to  exasperate  his 
enemies  in  the  city  against  him.  Addressing  the  people, 
he  represented  that  Alcibiades  had  ruined  their  affairs  and 
lost  their  ships  by  mere  self-conceited  neglect  of  his  duties, 
committing  the  government  of  the  army,  in  his  absence,  to 
men  who  gained  his  favor  by  drinking  and  scurrilous  talk- 
ing, whilst  he  wandered  up  and  down  at  pleasure  to  raise 
money,  giving  himself  up  to  every  sort  of  luxury  and  excess 
amongst  the  courtesans  of  Abydos  and  Ionia  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy's  navy  were  on  the  watch  close  at  hand. 
It  was  also  objected  to  him,  that  he  had  fortified  a  castle 
near  Bisanthe  in  Thrace,  for  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  as 
one  that  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  live  in  his  own 
country.  The  Athenians  gave  credit  to  these  informations, 
and  showed  the  resentment  and  displeasure  which  they  had 
conceived  against  him,  by  choosing  other  generals. 

As  soon  as  Alcibiades  heard  of  this,  he  immediately  for- 
sook the  army,  afraid  of  what  might  follow ;  and,  collect- 
ing a  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  made  war  upon  his  own 
account  against  those  Thracians  who  called  themselves 
free,  and  acknowledged  no  king.  By  this  means  he 
amassed  to  himself  a  considerable  treasure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  secured  the  bordering  Greeks  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians. 

Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adimantus,  the  new-made  gen- 
erals, were  at  that  time  posted  at  JEgospotami,  with  all  the 
ships  which  the  Athenians  had  left.  From  Avhence  they 
were  used  to  go  out  to  sea  every  morning,  and  offer  battle 
to  Lysander,  who  lay  near  Lampsacus ;  and  when  they  had 
done  so,  returning  back  again,  lay,  all  the  rest  of  the  day, 
carelessly  and  without  order,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy. 
Alcibiades,  who  was  not  far  off,  did  not  think  so  slightly  of 
their  danger,  nor  neglect  to  let  them  know  it,  but,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  came  to  the  generals,  and  represented  to  them 
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that  they  had  chosen  a  very  inconvenient  station,  where 
there  was  no  safe  harbor,  and  where  they  were  distant  from 
any  town ;  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  send  for  their 
necessary  provisions  as  far  as  Sestos.  lie  also  pointed  out 
to  them  their  carelessness  in  suffering  the  soldiers,  when 
they  went  ashore,  to  disperse  and  wander  up  and  down  at 
their  pleasure,  while  the  enemy's  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  one  general,  and  strictly  obedient  to  discipline,  lay  so 
very  near  them.  He  advised  them  to  remove  the  fleet 
to  Sestos.  But  the  admirals  not  only  disregarded  what  he 
said,  but  Tydeus,  with  insulting  expressions,  commanded 
him  to  be  gone,  saying,  that  now  not  he,  but  others,  had  the 
command  of  the  forces.  Alcibiades,  suspecting  something 
of  treachery  in  them,  departed,  and  told  his  friends,  who 
accompanied  him  out  of  the  camp,  that  if  the  generals  had 
not  used  him  with  such  insupportable  contempt,  he  would 
within  a  few  days  have  forced  the  Lacedaemonians,  however 
unwilling,  either  to  have  fought  the  Athenians  at  sea  or  to 
have  deserted  their  ships.  Some  looked  upon  this  as  a 
piece  of  ostentation  only ;  others  said,  the  thing  was  prob- 
able, for  that  he  might  have  brought  down  by  land  great 
numbers  of  the  Thracian  cavalry  and  archers,  to  assault  and 
disorder  them  in  their  camp.  The  event,  however,  soon 
made  it  evident  how  rightly  he  had  judged  of  the  errors 
which  the  Athenians  committed.  For  Lysander  fell  upon 
them  on  a  sudden,  when  they  least  suspected  it,  with  such 
fury  that  Conon  alone,  with  eight  galleys,  escaped  him  ;  all 
the  rest,  which  were  about  two  hundred,  he  took  and  carried 
away,  together  with  three  thousand  prisoners,  whom  he 
put  to  death.  And  within  a  short  time  after,  he  took 
Athens  itself,  burnt  all  the  ships  which  he  found  there,  and 
demolished  their  long  walls. 

After  this,  Alcibiades,  standing  in  dread  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  who  were  now  masters  both  at  sea  and  land,  re- 
tired into  Bithynia.  He  sent  thither  great  treasure  before 
him,  took  much  with  him,  but  left  much  more  in  the  castle 
where  he  had  before  resided.  But  he  lost  great  part  of  his 
wealth  in  Bithynia,  being  robbed  by  some  Thracians  who 
lived  in  those  parts,  and  thereupon  determined  to  go  to  the 
■court  of  Artaxerxes,  not  doubting  but  that  the  king,  if  he 
would  make  trial  of  his  abilities,  would  find  him  not  in- 
ferior to  Themistocles,  besides  that  he  was  recommended  by 
a  more  honorable  cause.  For  he  went  not,  as  Themistocles 
did,  to  offer  his  service  against  his  fellow-citizens,  but 
against  their  enemies,  and  to  implore  the  king's  aid  for  the 
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(lefonoo  of  his  country.  Tie  concliuled  that  Pliarnahazua 
would  most  readily  procure  him  a  safe  coiHhict,  and  tliere- 
foi'c  wont  into  Phrygiato  him,  and  continued  to  (lw(;ll  there 
some  i'uuo,  paying  him  great  rcjspect,  and  being  honorably 
treated  by  liim.  The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
miserably  afflicted  at  their  loss  of  empire;  but  when  tliey 
were  deprived  of  liberty  also,  and  Lysander  set  up  thirty 
despotic  rulers  in  the  city,  in  their  ruin  now  they  began  to 
turn  to  thosethoughts  which,  while  safety  was  yet  possil)le, 
they  would  not  entertain  ;  the}^  acknowledged  and  bewailed 
their  former  errors  and  follies,  and  judged  this  second  ill- 
usage  of  Alcibiades  to  be  of  all  the  most  inexcusable.  For 
he  was  rejected  without  any  fault  committed  by  himself, 
and  only  because  they  were  incensed  against  his  subordinate 
for  having  shamefully  lost  a  few  ships,  they  much  more 
shamefully  deprived  the  commonwealth  of  its  most  valiant 
and  accomplished  general.  Yet  in  this  sad  state  of  affairs, 
they  had  still  some  faint  hopes  left  them,  nor  would  they 
utterly  despair  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  while 
Alcibiades  was  safe.  For  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
if  before,  when  he  was  an  exile,  he  could  not  content 
himself  to  live  idly  and  at  ease,  much  less  now,  if  he  could 
find,  any  favorable  opportunity,  would  he  endure  the  in- 
solence of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  outrages  of  the 
Thirty.  Nor  was  it  an  absurd  thing  in  the  people  to  enter- 
tain such  imaginations,  when  the  Thirty  themselves  were  so 
very  solicitous  to  be  informed  and  to  get  intelligence  of  all 
his  actions  and  designs.  In  fine,  Critias  represented  to 
Lysander  that  the  Lacedsemonians  could  never  securely 
enjoy  the  dominion  of  Greece,  till  the  Athenian  democracy 
was  absolutely  destroyed ;  and,  though  now  the  people  of 
Athens  seemed  quietly  and  patiently  to  submit  to  so  small 
a  number  of  governjors,  yet  so  long  as  Alcibiades  lived,  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  would  never  suffer  them  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  present  circumstances. 

Yet  Lysander  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  these  rep- 
resentations, till  at  last  he  received  secret  orders  from  the 
magistrates  of  Lacedsemon,  expressly  requiring  him  to  get 
Alcibiades  despatched :  whether  it  was  that  they  feared 
his  energy  and  boldness  in  enterprising  what  was  hazard- 
ous, or  that  it  was  done  to  gratify  king  Agis.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  order,  Lysander  sent  away  a  messenger  to 
Pharnabazus,  desiring  him  to  put  it  in  execution.  Phar- 
nabazus  committed  the  affair  to  Magseus,  his  brother,  and 
to  his  uncle  Susamithres.     Alcibiades  resided  at  that  time 
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in  a  small  village  in  Phrygia,  together  with  Timandra,  a 
mistress  of  his.  As  he  slept,  he  had  this  dream  :  he  thought 
himself  attired  in  liis  mistress's  habit,  and  that  she,  hold- 
ing him  in  her  arms,  dressed  his  head  and  painted  his  face 
as  if  he  had  been  a  woman ;  others  say,  he  dreamed  that 
he  sawMagaens  cut  off  his  head  and  burn  his  body  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  but  a  little  while  before  his  death  that  he  had 
these  visions.  Those  who  were  sent  to  assassinate  him  had 
not  courage  enough  to  enter  the  house,  but  surrounded  it 
first,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
it,  getting  together  great  quantities  of  clothes  and  furni- 
ture, threw  them  upon  the  fire  to  choke  it,  and,  having 
wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  left  arm,  and  holding  his 
naked  sword  in  his  right,  he  cast  himself  into  the  middle 
of  the  fire,  and  escaped  securely  through  it  before  his 
clothes  were  burnt.  The  barbarians,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
him,  retreated,  and  none  of  them  durst  stay  to  wait  for 
him,  or  to  engage  with  him,  but,  standing  at  a  distance, 
they  slew  him  with  their  darts  and  arrows.  When  he  was 
dead  the  barbarians  departed,  and  Timandra  took  up  his 
dead  body,  and,  covering  and  wrapping  it  up  in  her  own 
robes,  she  buried  it  as  decently  and  as  honorably  as  her  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  It  is  said,  that  the  famous  Lais, 
who  was  called  the  Corinthian,  though  she  was  a  native  of 
Hyccara,  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  from  whence  she  was 
brought  a  captive,  was  the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 
There  are  some  who  agree  with  this  account  of  Alcibiades's 
death  in  all  points,  except  that  they  impute  the  cause  of  it 
neither  to  Pharnabazus,  nor  Lysander,  nor  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  but  they  say,  he  was  keeping  with  him  a  young  lady 
of  a  noble  house,  whom  he  had  debauched,  and  that  her 
brothers,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  indignity,  set  fire  by 
night  to  the  house  where  he  was  living,  and,  as  he  endeav- 
ored to  save  himself  from  the  flames,  slew  him  with  their 
darts,  in  the  manner  just  related. 
22 
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The  patrician  house  of  the  Marcil  in  Rome  produced 
many  men  of  distinction,  and  among  the  rest,  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter,  and  king  after 
Tullus  Hostihus  ;  of  the  same  family  were  alsol^ubhus  and 
Quintus  ]\Iarcius,  which  two  conveyed  into  the  city  the 
best  and  most  abundant  supply  of  water  they  have  at 
Rome.  As  likewise  Censorinus,  who,  having  been  twice 
chosen  censor  by  the  people,  afterwards  himself  induced 
them  to  make  a  law  that  nobody  should  bear  that  office 
twice.  But  Caius  Marcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  being 
left  an  orphan,  and  brought  up  under  the  widowhood  of 
his  mother,  has  shown  us  by  experience,  that,  although  the 
early  loss  of  a  father  may  be  attended  with  other  disad- 
vantages, yet  it  can  hinder  none  from  being  either  virtuous 
or  eminent  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  no  obstacle  to  true 
goodness  and  excellence;  however  bad  men  may  be  pleased 
to  lay  the  blame  of  their  corruptions  upon  that  misfortune 
and  the  neglect  of  them  in  their  minority.  Nor  is  he  less 
an  evidence  to  the  truth  of  their  opinion  who  conceive  that 
a  generous  and  worthy  nature  without  proper  discipline, 
like  a  rich  soil  without  culture,  is  apt,  with  it,  better  fruits, 
to  produce  also  much  that  is  bad  and  faulty.  While  the 
force  and  vigor  of  his  soul,  and  a  persevering  constancy  in 
all  he  undertook,  led  him  successfully  into  many  noble 
achievements,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  also,  by  indulging  the 
vehemence  of  his  passion,  and  through  an  obstinate  reluct- 
ance to  yield  or  accommodate  his  humors  and  sentiments 
to  those  of  a  people  about  him,  he  rendered  himself  inca- 
pable of  acting  and  associating  with  others.  Those  who 
saw  with  admiration  how  proof  his  nature  was  against  all 
the  softnesses  of  pleasure,  the  hardships  of  service,  and  the 
allurements  of  gain,  while  allowing  to  that  universal  firm- 
ness of  his  the  respective  names  of  temperance,  fortitude, 
and  justice,  yet,  in  the  life  of  the  citizen  and  the  states- 
man, could  not  choose  but  be  disgusted  at  the  severity  and 
ruggedness  of  his  deportment,  and  with  his  overbearing, 
haughty,  and  imperious  temper.  Education  and  study,  and 
the  favors  of  the  muses,  confer  no  greater  benefit  on  those 
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that  seek  them,  than  these  humanizing  and  civilizing  les- 
sons, which  teach  our  natural  qualities  to  submit  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  reason,  and  to  avoid  the  wildness 
of  extremes. 

Those  were  times  at  Rome  in  which  that  kind  of  worth 
was  most  esteemed  which  displayed  itself  in  military 
achievements ;  one  evidence  of  which  we  find  in  the  Latin 
word  for  virtue,  which  is  properly  equivalent  to  manly  cour- 
age. As  if  valor  and  all  virtue  had  been  the  same  thing,  they 
used  as  the  connnon  terra  the  name  of  the  particular  excel- 
lence. But  Marcius,  having  a  more  passionate  inclination 
than  any  of  that  age  for  feats  of  war,  began  at  once,  from  his 
very  childhood,  to  handle  arms ;  and  feeling  that  adventitious 
implements  and  artificial  arms  would  effect  little,  and  be 
of  small  use  to  such  as  have  not  their  native  and  natural 
weapons  well  fixed  and  prepared  for  service,  he  so  exercised 
and  inured  his  body  to  all  sorts  of  activity  and  encounter, 
that  besides  the  lightness  of  a  racer,  he  had  a  weight  in 
close  seizures  and  wrestlings  with  an  enemy,  from  which 
it  was  hard  for  any  to  disengage  himself;  so  that  his 
competitors  at  home  in  displays  of  bravery,  loath  to  own 
themselves  inferior  in  that  respect,  were  wont  to  ascribe 
their  deficiencies  to  his  strength  of  body,  which  they  said 
no  resistance  and  no  fatigue  could  exhaust. 

The  first  time  he  went  out  to  the  wars,  being  yet  a  strip- 
ling, was  when  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  had  been  king  of 
Rome  and  was  afterwards  expelled,  after  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  now  entered  upon  his  last  effort,  and  proceeded  to 
hazard  all  as  it  were  upon  a  single  throw.  A  great  number 
of  the  Latins  and  other  people  of  Italy  joined  their  forces, 
and  were  marching  with  him  toward  the  city,  to  procure  his 
restoration ;  not,  however,  so  much  out  of  a  desire  to  serve 
and  oblige  Tarquin,  as  to  gratify  their  own  fear  and  envy 
at  the  increase  of  the  Roman  greatness ;  which  they  were 
anxious  to  check  and  reduce.  The  armies  met  and  engaged 
in  a  decisive  battle,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  which,  Marcius, 
while  fighting  bravely  in  the  dictator's  presence,  saw  a 
Roman  soldier  struck  down  at  a  little  distance,  and 
immediately  stepped  in  and  stood  before  him,  and  slew  his 
assailant.  The  general,  after  having  gained  the  victory, 
crowned  him  for  this  act,  one  of  the  first,  with  a  garland  of 
oaken  branches ;  it  being  the  Roman  custom  thus  to  adorn 
those  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  ;  whether  that  the 
law  intended  some  special  honor  to  the  oak,  in  memory  of 
the  Arcadians,  a  people  the  oracle  had  made  famous  by  the 
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naiiio  of  jicorn-cators ;  or  wliotlior  the.  reason  of  it  was  be- 
cause tlicy  miglit  easily,  and  in  ;ill  plaees  wli(5retliey  fou^lit, 
have  plenty  of  oak  for  that  purpose ;  or,  finally,  wliether 
the  oaken  wreath,  Ixiin^  saeriMl  to  Jupiter,  the  ^-uardian  of 
the  city,  niiglit,  tlu;i'efor(%  l)e  tliouglit  a  pio{)er  ornament 
for  one  who  preserved  a  citizen.  And  the  oak,  in  truth,  is 
the  tree  which  hears  the  most  and  the  prettiest  fruit  of  any 
that  grow  wild,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  that  are  under 
cultivation ;  its  acorns  were  the  principal  diet  of  the  first 
mortals,  and  the  honey  found  in  it  gave  them  drink.  I  may 
say,  too,  it  furnished  fowl  and  other  creatures  as  dainties, 
in  producing  mistletoe  for  bird-lime  to  ensnare  them.  In 
this  battle,  meantime,  it  is  stated  that  Castor  and  Pollux 
appeared,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  were  seen  at 
Rome  just  by  the  fountain  where  their  temple  now  stands, 
with  their  horses  foaming  with  sweat,  and  told  tlie  news  of 
the  victory  to  the  people  in  the  forum.  The  fifteenth  of 
July,  being  the  day  of  this  conquest,  became  consequently 
a  solemn  holiday  sacred  to  the  Twin  Brothers. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  when  young  men 
arrive  early  at  fame  and  repute,  if  they  are  of  a  nature  but 
slightly  touched  with  emulation,  this  early  attainment  is 
apt  to  extinguish  their  thirst  and  satiate  their  small  appetite ; 
whereas  the  first  distinctions  of  more  solid  and  weighty 
characters  do  but  stimulate  and  quicken  them  and  take 
them  away  like  a  wind,  in  the  pursuit  of  honor;  they  look 
upon  these  marks  and  testimonies  to  their  virtue  not  as  a 
recompense  received  for  what  they  have  already  done,  but 
as  a  pledge  given  by  themselves  of  what  they  will  per- 
form hereafter,  ashamed  now  to  forsake  or  underlive  the 
credit  they  have  won,  or,  rather,  not  to  exceed  and  obscure 
all  that  is  gone  before  by  the  lustre  of  their  following 
actions.  Marcius,  having  a  spirit  of  this  noble  make,  was 
ambitious  always  to  surpass  himself,  and  did  nothing,  how 
extraordinary  soever,  but  he  thought  he  was  bound  k) 
outdo  it  at  the  next  occasion ;  and  ever  desiring  to  give 
continual  fresh  instances  of  his  prowess,  he  added  oi:e 
exploit  to  another,  and  heaped  up  trophies  upon  trophies, 
so  as  to  make  it  matter  of  contest  also  among  his  command- 
ers, the  latter  still  vying  with  the  earlier,  which  should  pay 
him  the  greatest  honor  and  speak  highest  in  his  commenda- 
tion. Of  all  the  numerous  wars  and  conflicts  in  those  days 
there  was  not  one  from  which  he  returned  without  laurels 
and  rewards.  And,  whereas  others  made  glory  the  end  of 
their  daring,  the  end  of  his  glory  was  his  mother's  gladness ; 
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the  delight  she  took  to  hear  him  praised  and  to  see  him 
crowned,  and  her  weeping  for  joy  in  his  embraces  ren- 
dered him  in  his  own  thoughts  the  most  honored  and  most 
happy  person  in  the  world.  Epaminondas  is  similarly  said 
to  have  acknowledged  his  feeling,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
felicity  of  his  whole  life  that  his  father  and  mother  survived 
to  hear  of  his  successful  generalship  and  his  victory  at 
Leuctra.  And  he  had  the  advantage,  indeed,  to  have  botli 
his  parents  partake  with  him,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
good  fortune.  But  Marcius,  believing  himself  bound  to  pay 
his  mother  Volumnia  all  that  gratitude  and  duty  which 
would  have  belonged  to  his  father,  had  he  also  been  alive, 
could  never  satiate  himself  in  his  tenderness  and  respect  to 
her.  He  took  a  wife,  also,  at  her  request  and  wish,  and  con- 
tinued, even  after  he  had  children,  to  live  still  with  his 
mother,  without  parting  families. 

The  repute  of  his  integrity  and  courage  had,  by  this  time, 
gained  him  a  considerable  influence  and  authority  in  Rome, 
when  the  senate,  favoring  the  wealthier  citizens,  began  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  common  people,  who  made  sad 
complaints  of  the  rigorous  and  inhuman  usage  they  received 
from  the  money-lenders.  For  as  many  as  were  behind  Avith 
them,  and  had  any  sort  of  property,  they  stripped  of  all 
they  had,  by  the  way  of  pledges  and  sales ;  and  such  as 
through  former  exactions  were  reduced  already  to  extreme 
indigence,  and  had  nothing  more  to  be  deprived  of,  these 
they  led  away  in  person  and  put  their  bodies  under  con- 
straint, notwithstanding  the  scars  and  wounds  that  they 
could  show  in  attestation  of  their  public  services  in  nu- 
merous campaigns  ;  the  last  of  which  had  been  against  the 
Sabines,  which  they  undertook  upon  a  promise  made  by 
their  rich  creditors  that  they  would  treat  them  with  more 
gentleness  for  the  future,  Marcus  Valerius,  the  consul, 
having,  by  order  from  the  senate,  engaged  also  for  the  per- 
formance of  it.  But  when,  after  they  had  fought  courage- 
ously and  beaten  the  enemy,  there  was,  nevertheless,  no 
moderation  or  forbearance  used,  and  the  senate  also  pro- 
fessed to  remember  nothing  of  that  agreement,  and  sat 
without  testifying  the  least  concern  to  see  them  dragged 
away  like  slaves  and  their  goods  seized  upon  as  formerly, 
there  began  now  to  be  open  disorders  and  dangerous  meet- 
ings in  the  city  ;  and  the  enemy,  also,  aware  of  the  popular 
confusion,  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country.  And  when 
the  consuls  now  gave  notice,  that  all  who  were  of  an  age 
to  bear  arms  should  make  their  personal  appearance,  but 
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found  no  Olio  regiU'd  llio  suiniiioiis,  tlio  nicmhors  of  the 
povcu'iiinent,  tliiMi  coiniii):^  to  consult  wluit  course  should 
be  taken,  were  themselves  again  divid(Ml  in  o[)inion ;  some 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  comply  a  little  in  favor  of  tho 
poor,  by  relaxing  their  overstrained  rights,  and  mitigating 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law,  while  others  withstood  tliis 
proposal ;  Marcius  in  particular,  with  more  vehenumce 
than  the  rest,  alleging  that  the  business  of  money  on  either 
side  was  not  the  main  thing  in  question,  urged  that  this 
disorderly  proceeding  was  but  the  first  insolent  step 
towards  open  revolt  against  the  laws,  which  it  would  be- 
come the  wisdom  of  the  government  to  check  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

There  had  been  frequent  assemblies  of  the  whole  senate, 
within  a  small  compass  of  time,  about  this  difficulty,  but 
without  any  certain  issue  ;  the  poor  commonalty,  therefore, 
perceiving  there  was  likely  to  be  no  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, on  a  sudden  collected  in  a  body,  and,  encouraging 
each  other  in  their  resolution,  forsook  the  city,  with  one 
accord,  and  seizing  the  hill  which  is  now  called  the  Holy 
Mount,  sat  down  by  the  river  Anio,  without  committing 
any  sort  of  violence  or  seditious  outrage,  but  merely  ex- 
claiming, as  they  went  along,  that  they  had  this  long  time 
past  been,  in  fact,  expelled  and  excluded  from  the  city  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  rich ;  that  Italy  would  everywhere 
afford  them  the  benefit  of  air  and  water  and  a  place  of 
burial,  which  was  all  they  could  expect  in  the  city,  un- 
less it  were,  perhaps,  the  privilege  of  being  wounded  and 
killed  in  time  of  war  for  the  defence  of  their  creditors. 
The  senate,  apprehending  the  consequences,  sent  the  most 
moderate  and  popular  men  of  their  own  order  to  treat  with 
them. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  their  chief  spokesman,  after  much 
entreaty  to  the  people,  and  much  plain-speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  senate,  concluded,  at  length,  with  the  celebrated 
fable.  "It  once  happened,"  he  said,  "that  all  the  other 
members  of  a  man  mutinied  again, st  the  stomach,  which 
they  accused  as  the  only  idle,  uncontributing  part  in  the 
whole  body,  while  the  rest  were  put  to  hardships  and  the 
expense  of  much  labor  to  supply  and  minister  to  its  appe- 
tites. The  stomach,  however,  merely  ridiculed  the  silli- 
ness of  the  members,  who  appeared  not  to  be  aware  that 
the  stomach  certainly  does  receive  the  general  nourish- 
ment, but  only  to  return  it  again,  and  redistribute  it 
amongst  the  rest.     Such  is  the  case,"  he  said,  "  ye  citizens, 
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between  you  and  the  senate.  The  counsels  and  plans  that 
are  there  duly  digested,  convey  and  secure  to  all  of  you 
your  proper  benefit  and  support." 

A  reconciliation  ensued,  the  senate  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  people  for  the  annual  election  of  five  protectors 
for  those  in  need  of  succor,  the  same  tliat  are  now  called 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  and  the  first  two  they  pitched 
upon  were  Junius  Brutus  and  Sicinnius  Vellutus,  their 
leaders  in  the  secession. 

Tlie  city  being  thus  united,  the  commons  stood  presently 
to  tlieir  arms,  and  followed  their  commanders  to  the  war 
with  great  alacrity.  As  for  Marcius,  though  he  was  not  a 
little  vexed  himself  to  see  the  populace  prevail  so  far,  and 
gain  ground  of  the  senators,  and  might  observe  many  other 
patricians  have  the  same  dislike  of  the  late  concessions,  he 
yet  besought  them  not  to  yield  at  least  to  the  common 
people  in  the  zeal  and  forwardness  they  now  showed  for 
their  country's  service,  but  to  prove  that  they  were  superior 
to  them,  not  so  much  in  power  and  riches,  as  in  merit  and 
worth. 

The  Romans  were  now  at  war  with  the  Yolscian  nation, 
whose  principal  city  was  Corioli ;  when,  therefore,  Cominius 
the  consul  had  invested  this  important  place,  the  rest  of 
the  Yolscian s,  fearing  it  would  be  taken,  mustered  up 
whatever  force  they  could  from  all  parts,  to  relieve  it, 
designing  to  give  the  Romans  battle  before  the  city,  and  so 
attack  them  on  both  sides.  Cominius,  to  avoid  this  incon- 
venience, divided  his  army,  marching  himself  with  one 
body  to  encounter  the  Volscians  on  their  approach  from 
without  and  leaving  Titus  Lartius,  one  of  the  bravest 
Romans  of  his  time,  to  command  the  other  and  continue 
the  siege.  Those  within  Corioli,  despising  now  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number,  made  a  sally  upon  them,  and  pre- 
vailed at  first,  and  pursued  the  Romans  into  their  trenches. 
Here  it  was  that  Marcius,  flying  out  v/ith  a  slender  com- 
pany, and  cutting  those  in  pieces  that  first  engaged  him, 
obliged  the  other  assailants  to  slacken  their  speed ;  and 
then,  with  loud  cries,  called  upon  the  Romans  to  renew  the 
battle.  For  he  had,  what  Cato  thought  a  great  point  in  a 
soldier,  not  only  strength  of  hand  and  stroke,  but  also  a 
voice  and  look  that  of  themselves  were  a  terror  to  an  enemy. 
Divers  of  his  own  party  now  rallying  and  making  up  to 
him,  the  enemies  soon  retreated ;  but  Marcius,  not  content 
to  see  them  draw  off  and  retire,  pressed  hard  upon  the 
rear,  and  drove  them,  as  they  fled  away  in  haste,  to  the 
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very  gates  of  tlieir  city  ;  where,  perceiving  the  Romans  to 
fall  back  from  their  pursuit,  beaten  off  by  tlie  multitude  of 
darts  poured  in  upon  them  from  tin;  walls,  and  that  none 
of  his  followers  had  the  hardiness  to  thiidc  of  falling  in 
pell-mell  among  the  fugitives  and  so  entering  a  elty  full  of 
enemies  in  arms,  he,  nevertheless,  stood  and  urged  them  to 
the  attempt,  crying  out,  that  fortune  had  now  set  open 
Corioli,  not  so  much  to  shelter  the  vanquished,  as  to  receive 
the  conquerors.  Seconded  by  a  few  that  weie  willing  to 
venture  with  him,  he  bore  along  through  the  crowd,  made 
good  his  passage,  and  thrust  himself  into  the  gate  through 
the  midst  of  them,  nobody  at  first  daring  to  resist  him. 
]^ut  when  the  citizens  on  looking  about  saw  that  a  very 
small  number  had  entered,  they  now  took  courage,  and 
came  up  and  attacked  them.  A  combat  ensued  of  the  most 
extraordinary  description,  in  which  Marcius,  by  strength 
of  hand,  and  swiftness  of  foot,  and  daring  of  soul,  over- 
powering every  one  that  he  assailed,  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  to  seek  refuge,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  interior 
of  the  town,  while  the  remaining  submitted,  and  threw 
down  their  arms  ;  thus  affording  Lartius  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  in  the  rest  of  the  Romans  with  ease  and 
safety. 

Corioli  being  thus  surprised  and  taken,  the  greater  part 
of  the  soldiers  employed  themselves  in  spoiling  and  pil- 
laging it,  while  Marcius  indignantly  reproached  them,  and 
exclaimed  that  it  was  a  dishonorable  and  unworthy  thing, 
when  the  consul  and  their  fellow-citizens  had  now  perhaps 
encountered  the  other  Volscians,  and  were  hazarding  their 
lives  in  battle,  basely  to  misspend  the  time  in  running  up 
and  down  for  booty,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  enriching 
themselves,  keep  out  of  danger.  Few  paid  him  any  atten- 
tion, but,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these,  he  took  the 
road  by  which  the  consul's  army  had  marched  before  him, 
encouraging  his  companions,  and  beseeching  them,  as  they 
went  along,  not  to  give  up,  and  praying  often  to  the  gods, 
too,  that  he  might  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  before  the  fight 
was  over,  and  come  seasonably  up  to  assist  Cominius,  and 
partake  in  the  peril  of  the  action. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  of  that  age,  when 
they  were  moving  into  battle  array,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  taking  up  their  bucklers,  and  girding  their  coats  about 
them,  to  make  at  the  same  time  an  unwritten  will,  or  verbal 
testament,  and  to  name  who  should  be  their  heirs,  in  the 
hearing  of  three  or  four  witnesses.     In  this  precise  posture 
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Marcius  found  them  at  his  arrival,  the  enemy  being  ad- 
vanced within  view. 

They  were  not  a  Uttle  disturbed  by  his  first  appearance, 
seeing  him  covered  with  blood  and  sweat,  and  attended 
with  a  small  train  ;  but  when  he  hastily  made  up  to  the 
consul  with  gladness  in  his  looks,  giving  him  his  hand,  and 
recounting  to  him  how  the  city  had  been  taken,  and  when 
they  saw  Cominius  also  embrace  and  salute  him,  every  one 
took  fresh  heart ;  those  that  were  near  enough  hearing, 
and  those  that  were  at  a  distance  guessing,  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  all  cried  out  to  be  led  to  battle.  First,  how- 
ever, Marcius  desired  to  know  of  him  how  the  Volscians 
had  arrayed  their  army,  and  where  they  had  placed  their 
best  men,  and  on  his  answering  that  he  took  the  troops  of 
the  Antiates  in  the  centre  to  be  their  prime  warriors,  that 
would  yield  to  none  in  bravery,  "  Let  me  demand  and  ob- 
tain of  you,"  said  Marcius,  "  that  we  may  be  posted  against 
them."  The  consul  granted  the  request,  with  much 
admiration  for  his  gallantry.  And  when  the  conflict  began 
by  the  soldiers  darting  at  each  other,  and  Marcius  sallied 
out  before  the  rest,  the  Volscians  opposed  to  him  were  not 
able  to  make  head  against  him ;  wherever  he  fell  in,  he 
broke  their  ranks,  and  made  a  lane  through  them  ;  but  the 
parties  turning  again,  and  enclosing  him  on  each  side  with 
their  weapons,  the  consul,  who  observed  the  danger  he  was 
in,  despatched  some  of  the  choicest  men  he  had  for  his  res- 
cue. The  conflict  then  growing  warm  and  sharp  about 
Marcius,  and  many  falling  dead  in  a  little  space,  the 
Romans  bore  so  hard  upon  the  enemies,  and  pressed  them 
with  such  violence,  that  they  forced  them  at  length  to 
abandon  their  ground,  and  to  quit  the  field.  And  going 
now  to  prosecute  the  victory,  they  besought  Marcius,  tired 
out  with  his  toils,  and  faint  and  heavy  through  the  loss  of 
blood,  that  he  would  retire  to  the  camp.  He  replied,  how- 
ever, that  weariness  was  not  for  conquerors,  and  joined 
with  them  in  the  pursuit.  The  rest  of  the  Volscian  army 
was  in  like  manner  defeated,  great  numbers  killed,  and  no 
less  taken  captive. 

The  day  after,  when  Marcius,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
presented  themselves  at  the  consul's  tent,  Cominius  rose, 
aind  having  rendered  all  due  acknowledgment  to  the  gods 
for  the  success  of  that  enterprise,  turned  next  to  Marcius, 
and  first  of  all  delivered  the  strongest  encomium  upon  his 
rare  exploits  which  he  had  partly  been  an  eye-witness  of 
himself,  in  the  late  battle,  and  had  partly  learned  from  the 
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testhnony  of  Lartius.  And  tlieii  ho  required  liini  to  choose 
a  tenth  ])i  i(.  of  all  tlu^  treasure  and  horses  and  captives 
that  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  hetore  any  division  siiould 
bo  made  to  others;  besides  which,  he  made  liim  thesj)ecial 
present  of  a  horses  with  lra[>pin<;"s  and  oi'njinieiils,  in  lionor 
of  his  actions.  'JMie  whole  army  aj)plaud(!d  ;  Marcius,  how- 
ever, stepped  forth,  and  declaring  his  thaidcful  acceptance 
of  the  horse,  and  his  gratilication  at  the  prais(!s  of  his  gen- 
eral, said,  that  all  other  things,  which  Jie  could  only  regard 
rather  as  mercenary  advantages  than  any  significations  of 
honor,  he  mu.st  waive,  and  should  be  content  with  the  or- 
dinary proportion  of  such  rewards.  "  I  have  only,"  said  he, 
"one  special  grace  to  beg,  and  this  I  hope  you  will  not 
deny  me.  There  was  a  certain  hospitable  friend  of  mine 
among  the  Volscians,  a  man  of  probity  and  virtue,  who  is 
become  a  prisoner,  and  from  former  wealth  and  freedom  is 
now  reduced  to  servitude.  Among  his  many  misfortunes 
let  my  intercession  redeem  him  from  the  one  of  being 
sold  as  a  common  slave."  Such  a  refusal  and  such  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  Marcius  were  followed  with  yet  louder 
acclamations  ;  and  he  had  many  more  admirers  of  this  gen- 
erous superiority  to  avarice,  than  of  the  bravery  he  had 
shown  in  battle.  The  very  persons  who  conceived  some 
envy  and  despite  to  see  him  so  specially  honored,  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  that  one  who  so  nobly  could  refuse  re- 
ward, was  beyond  others  worthy  to  receive  it ;  and  were 
more  charmed  with  that  virtue  which  made  him  despise 
advantage,  than  with  any  of  those  former  actions  that  have 
gained  him  his  title  to  it.  It  is  the  higher  accomplishment 
to  use  money  well  than  to  use  arms ;  but  not  to  need  it  is 
more  noble  than  to  use  it. 

When  the  noise  of  approbation  and  applause  ceased, 
Cominius,  resuming,  said :  "  It  is  idle,  fellow-soldiers,  to 
force  and  obtrude  those  other  gifts  of  ours  on  one  who  is 
unwilling  to  accept  them ;  let  us,  therefore,  give  him  one 
of  such  a  kind  that  he  cannot  well  reject  it ;  let  us  pass  a 
vote,  I  mean,  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  called  Coriolanus, 
unless  you  think  that  his  performance  at  Corioli  has  itself 
anticipated  any  such  resolution."  Hence,  therefore,  he 
had  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus,  making  it  all  the  plainer 
that  Caius  was  a  personal  proper  name,  and  the  second,  or 
surname,  Marcius,  one  common  to  his  house  and  family ; 
the  third  being  a  subsequent  addition  which  used  to  be 
imposed  either  from  some  particular  act  or  fortune,  bodily 
characteristic,  or  good  quality  of  the  bearer.    Just  as  the 
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Greeks,  too,  gave  additional  names  in  old  time,  in  some 
cases  from  some  achievement,  Soter,  for  example,  and 
Callinicus ;  or  personal  appearance,  as  Physcon  and 
Grypus ;  good  qualities,  Euergetes  and  Philadelphus ;  good 
fortune,  Eudaiuion,  the  title  of  the  second  Battus.  Several 
monarciis  have  also  had  names  given  them  in  mockery, 
as  Antigonus  was  called  Doson,  and  Ptolemy,  Lathy rus. 
This  sort  of  title  was  yet  more  common  among  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  Metelli  was  surnamed  Diadematus,  because  he 
walked  about  for  a  long  time  with  a  bandage  on  his  head 
to  conceal  a  scar  ;  and  another,  of  tlie  same  family,  got  the 
name  of  Celer,  from  the  rapidity  he  displayed  in  giving  a 
funeral  entertainment  of  gladiators  within  a  few  days  after 
his  father's  death,  his  speed  and  energy  in  doing  which 
was  thought  extraordinary.  There  are  some,  too,  who  even 
at  this  day  take  names  from  certain  casual  incidents  at 
their  nativity :  a  child  that  is  born  when  his  fatlier  is  away 
from  home  is  called  Proculus ;  or  Postumus,  if  after  his 
decease ;  and  when  twins  come  into  the  world,  and  one  dies 
at  the  birth,  the  survivor  has  the  name  of  Vopiscus.  From 
bodily  peculiarities  they  derive  not  only  their  Syllas  and 
Nigers,  but  their  Cseci  and  Claudii ;  wisely  endeavoring  to 
accustom  their  people  not  to  reckon  either  the  loss  of  sight, 
or  any  other  bodily  misfortune,  as  a  matter  of  disgrace  to 
them,  but  to  answer  to  such  names  without  shame,  as  if 
they  were  really  th«ir  own.  But  this  discussion  better 
befits  another  place. 

The  war  against  the  Volscians  was  no  sooner  at  an  end, 
than  the  popular  orators  revived  domestic  troubles,  and 
raised  another  sedition,  without  any  new  cause  or  complaint 
or  just  grievance  to  proceed  upon,  but  merely  turning  the 
very  mischiefs  that  unavoidably  ensued  from  their  former 
contests  into  a  pretext  against  the  patricians.  The'greatest 
part  of  their  arable  land  had  been  left  unsown  and  without 
tillage,  and  the  time  of  war  allowing  them  no  means  or  lei- 
sure to  import  provision  from  other  countries,  there  was 
an  extreme  scarcity.  The  movers  of  the  people  then  ob- 
serving that  there  was  no  corn  to  be  bought,  and  that  if 
there  had  been  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it,  began  to  calum- 
niate the  wealthy  with  false  stories  and  whisper  it  about, 
as  if  they,  out  of  their  uialice,  had  purposely  contrived  the 
famine.  Meanwhile,  there  came  an  embassy  from  the 
Velitrani,  proposing  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  the  Romans, 
and  desiring  they  would  send  some  new  inhabitants  to 
people  it,  as  a  late  pestilential  disease  had  swept  away  so 
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many  of  tlu;  natives,  tliat  then;  was  hardly  a  tenth  part 
reniainui^'  of  their  whole  eonnnunily.  'J'liis  necessity  of 
the  Velitrani  was  considered  by  all  more  ])nident  people 
as  most  opportune  in  the  pres(Mit  state  of  afl'airs;  siiuu;  the 
dearth  made  it  needful  to  ease  the  eity  of  its  superfluous 
members,  and  they  were  in  ho})e  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
dissi})ate  the  gatherini^  sedition  by  ridding-  th(3mselves  of 
the  more  violent  and  lieated  })artisans,  and  discharging,  so 
to  say,  the  elements  of  disease  and  disorder  in  the  state.  The 
consuls,  therefore,  singled  out  such  citizens  to  su[)ply  the 
desolation  at  Velitrie,  and  gave  notice  to  others,  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  march  against  the  Volscians,  with  the 
politic  design  of  preventing  intestine  broils  by  employment 
abroad,  and  in  the  hope,  that  when  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
plebeians  and  patricians,  should  be  mingled  again  in  the 
same  army  and  the  same  camp,  and  engage  in  one  conmion 
service  for  the  public,  it  would  mutually  dispose  them  to 
reconciliation  and  friendship. 

But  Sicinnius  and  Brutus,  the  popular  orators,  interposed, 
crying  out,  that  the  consuls  disguised  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  action  in  the  world  under  that  mild  and  plausi- 
ble name  of  a  colony,  and  were  simply  precipitating  so  many 
poor  citizens  into  a  mere  pit  of  destruction,  bidding  them 
settle  down  in  a  country  where  the  air  was  charged  with 
disease,  and  the  ground  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  evil  influence  of  a  strange  and  an- 
gered deity.  And  then,  as  if  it  would  not  satisfy  their 
hatred  to  destroy  some  by  hunger,  and  offer  others  to  the 
mercy  of  a  plague,  they  must  proceed  to  involve  them  also 
in  a  needless  war  of  their  own  making,  that  no  calamity 
might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  punishment  of  the  citizens 
for  refusing  to  submit  to  that  of  slavery  to  the  rich. 

By  su*ch  addresses,  the  people  were  so  possessed,  that 
none  of  them  would  appear  upon  the  consular  summons  to 
be  enlisted  for  the  war  ;  and  they  showed  entire  aversion 
to  the  proposal  for  a  new  plantation  ;  so  that'  the  senate 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do.  But  Marcius,  who  began 
now  to  bear  himself  higher  and  to  feel  confidence  in  his  past 
actions,  conscious,  too,  of  the  admiration  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  Rome,  openly  took  tlie  lead  in  opposing  the 
favorers  of  the  people.  The  colony  was  despatched  to 
Velitrse,  those  that  were  chosen  by  lot  being  compelled  to 
depart  upon  high  penalties;  and  when  they  obstinately 
persisted  in  refusing  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  Yolscian 
service,  he  mustered  up  his  own  clients,  and  as  many  others 
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as  could  be  wrought  upon  by  persuasion,  and  with  these 
made  inroad  into  the  territories  of  tlie  Antiates,  where,  find- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  and  collecting  niucli 
booty,  both  of  cattle  and  prisoners,  he  reserved  nothing  for 
himself  in  private,  but  returned  safe  to  Home,  while  those 
that  ventured  out  with  him  were  seen  laden  with  pillage, 
and  driving  their  prey  before  them.  This  sight  filled  those 
that  had  stayed  at  home  with  regret  for  tlieir  perverseness, 
with  envy  at  tlieir  fortunate  fellow-citizens,  and  with  feeh 
ings  of  dislike  to  Marcius,  and  hostility  to  his  growing  rep- 
utation and  power,  which  might  probably  be  used  against 
the  popular  interest. 

Not  long  after  he  stood  for  the  consulship :  when,  how- 
ever, the  people  began  to  relent  and  incline  to  favor  him, 
being  sensible  what  a  shame  it  would  be  to  repulse  and 
affront  a  man  of  his  birth  and  merit,  after  he  had  done 
them  so  many  signal  services.  It  was  usual  for  those  who 
stood  for  offices  among  them  to  solicit  and  address  them- 
selves personally  to  the  citizens,  presenting  themselves  in 
the  forum  with  the  toga  on  alone,  and  no  tunic  under  it ; 
either  to  promote  tlieir  supplications  by  the  humility  of 
their  dress,  or  that  such  as  had  received  wounds  might 
more  readily  display  tliose  marks  of  their  fortitude.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  out  of  suspicion  of  bribery  and  corruption 
that  they  required  all  such  petitioners  for  their  favor  to 
appear  ungirt  and  open,  without  any  close  garment ;  as  it 
was  much  later,  and  many  ages  after  this,  that  buying  and 
selling  crept  in  at  their  elections,  and  money  became  an 
ingredient  in  the  public  suffrages ;  proceeding  thence  to 
attempt  their  tribunals,  and  even  attack  their  camps,  till, 
by  hiring  the  valiant,  and  enslaving  iron  to  silver,  it  grew 
master  of  the  state,  and  turned  their  commonwealth  into  a 
monarchy.  For  it  was  well  and  truly  said  that  the  first 
destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  a  people  is  he  who  first  gave 
them  bounties  and  largesses.  At  Rome  the  mischief  seems 
to  have  stolen  secretly  in,  and  by  little  and  little,  not  be- 
ing at  once  discerned  and  taken  notice  of.  It  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  man  was  that  did  there  first  either 
bribe  the  citizens,  or  corrupt  the  courts  ;  whereas,  in 
Athens,  Anytus,  the  son  of  Anthemion,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  gave  money  to  the  judges,  when  on  his  trial, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  for  let- 
ting the  fort  of  Pylos  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  in  a 
period  while  the  pure  and  golden  race  of  men  were  still  ia. 
poss^ession  of  the  Roman  forum. 
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Marcius,  therefore,  as  the  fashion  of  candidates  was, 
Hhowin<;  the  scars  and  j^aslics  lliat  w(*re  still  visible  on  his 
body,  from  tlie  many  conliicts  in  which  lie  had  signalized 
liiniself  during  a  service  of  seventeen  years  togetlu.'r,  they 
were,  so  to  say,  put  out  of  coinitcnance  at  this  display  of 
merit,  and  told  one  another  that  they  ought  in  common 
modesty  to  create  him  consul.  l>ut  when  tlie  day  of  eh^c- 
tion  was  now  come,  and  Marcius  appeared  in  the  forum, 
with  a  pompous  train  of  senators  attending  him,  and  the 
patricians  all  manifested  greater  concern,  and  seemed  to  be 
exerting  greater  efforts,  than  they  had  ever  done  before  on 
the  like  occasion,  the  commons  then  fell  off  again  from  the 
kindness  they  had  conceived  for  liim,  and  in  the  place  of 
their  late  benevolence,  began  to  feel  something  of  indigna- 
tion and  envy ;  passions  assisted  by  the  fear  they  enter- 
tained, that  if  a  man  of  such  aristocratic  temper  and  so 
influential  among  the  patricians  should  be  invested  with 
the  power  which  that  office  would  give  him,  he  might  em- 
ploy it  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  that  liberty  which  was 
yet  left  them.  In  conclusion,  they  rejected  Marcius.  Two 
other  names  were  announced,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  senators,  who  felt  as  if  the  indignity  reflected  rather 
upon  themselves  than  on  Marcius.  He,  for  his  part,  could 
not  bear  the  affront  with  any  patience.  lie  had  always 
indulged  his  temper,  and  had  regarded  the  proud  and 
contentious  element  of  human  nature  as  a  sort  of  nobleness 
and  magnanimity ;  reason  and  discipline  had  not  imbued 
him  with  that  solidity  and  equanimity  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  virtues  of  the  statesman.  He  had  never 
learned  how  essential  it  is  for  any  one  wiio  undertakes 
public  business,  and  desires  to  deal  with  mankind,  to  avoid 
above  all  things  that  self-will,  which,  as  Plato  says,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  solitude  ;  and  to  pursue,  above  all  things, 
that  capacity  so  generally  ridiculed,  of  submission  to  ill- 
treatment.  Marcius  straightforward  and  direct,  and  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  to  vanquish  and  overbear  all 
opposition  is  the  true  part  of  bravery,  and  never  imagin- 
ing that  it  was  the  weakness  and  womanishness  of  his 
nature  that  broke  out,  so  to  say,  in  these  ulcerations  of 
anger,  retired,  full  of  fury  and  bitterness  against  the  people. 
The  young  patricians,  too,  all  that  Avere  proudest  and  most 
conscious  of  their  noble  birth,  had  always  been  devoted  to 
his  interest,  and,  adhering  to  him  now,  with  a  fidelity  that 
did  him  no  good,  aggravated  his  resentment  with  the  ex- 
pression of  their  indignation  and  condolence.    He  had  been 
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their  captain,  and  their  willing  instructor  in  the  arts  of  war, 
when  out  upon  expeditions,  and  their  model  in  that  true 
emulation  and  love  of  excellence  which  makes  men  extol, 
without  envy  or  jealousy,  each  other's  brave  achievements. 
In  the  midst  of  these  distempers,  a  large  quantity  of 
corn  reached  Rome,  a  great  part  bought  up  in  Italy,  but 
an  equal  amount  sent  as  a  present  from  Syracuse,  from 
Gelo,  then  reigning  there.  Many  began  now  to  hope  well 
of  their  affairs,  supposing  the  city,  by  this  means,  would  be 
delivered  at  once,  both  of  its  want  and  discord.  A  coun- 
cil, therefore,  being  presently  held,  the  people  came  flocking 
about  the  senate-house,  eagerly  awaiting  the  issue  of  that 
deliberation,  expecting  that  the  market-prices  would  now 
be  less  cruel,  and  that  what  had  come  as  gift  would  be  dis- 
tributed as  such.  There  were  some  within  who  so  advised 
the  senate ;  but  Marcius,  standing  up,  sharply  inveighed 
against  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  multitude,  calling 
them  flatterers  of  the  rabble,  traitors  to  the  nobility,  and 
alleging,  that,  by  such  gratifications,  they  did  but  cherish 
those  ill  seeds  of  boldness  and  petulance  that  had  been 
sown  among  the  people,  to  their  own  prejudice,  which  they 
should  have  done  w^ell  to  observe  and  stifle  at  their  first 
appearance,  and  not  have  suffered  the  plebeians  to  grow  so 
strong,  by  granting  them  magistrates  of  such  authority  as 
the  tribunes.  They  were,  indeed,  even  now  formidable  to 
the  state  since  everything  they  desired  was  granted  them ; 
no  constraint  was  put  on  their  will ;  they  refused  obedience 
to  the  consuls  and,  overthrowing  all  law  and  magistracy, 
gave  the  title  of  magistrate  to  their  private  factious 
leaders.  "  When  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass  for  us  to 
sit  here  and  decree  largesses  and  bounties  for  them,  like 
those  Greeks  where  the  populace  is  supreme  and  absolute, 
what  would  it  be  else,"  said  he,  "but  to  take  their  dis- 
obedience into  pay  and  maintain  it  for  the  common  ruin  of 
us  all  ?  They  certainly  cannot  look  upon  these  liberalities 
as  a  reward  of  public  service,  which  they  know  they  have 
so  often  deserted ;  nor  yet  of  those  secessions,  by  which 
they  openly  renounced  their  country ;  much  less  of  the 
calumnies  and  slanders  they  have  been  always  so  ready  to 
entertain  against  the  senate ;  but  will  rather  conclude  that 
a  bounty  which  seems  to  have  no  other  visible  cause  or 
reason,  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  our  fear  and  flattery ; 
and  will,  therefore,  set  no  limit  to  their  disobedience,  nor 
ever  cease  from  disturbances  and  sedition.  Concession  is 
mere  madness ;  if  we  have  any  wisdom  and  resolution  at 
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all,  we  slmll,  oil  the  contrary,  never  rest  till  we  have  re- 
covered  from  them  that  tril)unician  power  they  have  ex- 
torted from  us ;  as  hoinp^  a  plain  subvei-sion  of  the  consul- 
shi}),  and  a  perpetual  ground  of  sei)aration  in  our  city  that  is 
no  longer  one,  as  heretofore,  lAit  has  in  this  rcjceived  such 
a  wound  and  rupture,  as  is  never  likely  to  close  and  unite 
again,  or  suffer  us  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  to  give  over 
inllaming  our  distempers,  and  being  a  torment  to  each 
other." 

Marcius,  with  much  more  to  this  purpose,  succeeded,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  in  inspiring  the  younger  men 
with  the  same  furious  sentiments,  and  had  almost  all  the 
wealthy  on  his  side,  who  cried  him  up  as  the  only  person 
their  city  had,  superior  alike  to  force  and  flattery ;  some  of 
the  older  men,  hoAvever,  opposed  him,  suspecting  the  con- 
sequences. As,  indeed,  there  came  no  good  of  it;  for  the 
tribunes,  who  were  present,  perceiving  how  the  proposal 
of  Marcius  took,  ran  out  into  the  crowd  with  exclamations, 
calling  on  the  plebeians  to  stand  together,  and  come  in  to 
their  assistance.  The  assembly  met,  and  soon  became  tu- 
multuous. The  sum  of  what  Marcius  had  spoken,  having 
been  reported  to  the  people,  excited  them  to  such  fury, 
that  they  were  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  senate.  The 
tribunes  prevented  this,  by  laying  all  the  blame  on  Cor- 
iolanus,  whom,  therefore,  they  cited  by  their  messengers 
to  come  before  them,  and  defend  himself.  And  when  he 
contemptuously  repulsed  the  officers  who  brought  him  the 
summons,  they  came  themselves,  with  the  ^diles,  or  over- 
seers of  the  market,  proposing  to  carry  him  away  by  force, 
and,  accordingly,  began  to  lay  hold  on  his  person.  The 
patricians,  however,  coming  to  his  rescue,  not  only  thrust 
off  the  tribunes,  but  also  beat  the  ^diles,  that  were  their 
seconds  in  the  quarrel ;  night  approaching,  put  an  end  to 
the  contest.  But,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  consuls,.observ- 
ing  the  people  to  be  highly  exasperated,  and  that  they  ran 
from  all  quarters  and  gathered  in  the  forum,  were  afraid 
for  the  whole  city,  so  that,  convening  the  senate  afresh, 
they  desired  them  to  advise  how  they  might  best  compose 
and  pacify  the  incensed  multitude  by  equitable  language 
and  indulgent  decrees ;  since,  if  they  wisely  considered  the 
state  of  things,  they  would  find  that  it  was  no  time  to 
stand  upon  terms  of  honor  and  a  mere  point  of  glory  ;  such 
a  critical  conjuncture  called  for  gentle  methods,  and  for 
temperate  and  humane  counsels.  The  majority,  therefore, 
of  the  senators  giving  way,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  pacify 
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the  people  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able,  answering 
gently  to  such  imputations  and  charges  as  had  been  cast 
upon  the  senate,  and  using  much  tenderness  and  modera- 
tion in  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  they  gave  them.  On 
the  point  of  the  price  of  provisions,  they  said,  there  should 
be  no  difference  at  all  between  them.  When  a  great  part 
of  the  commonalty  was  grown  cool,  and  it  appeared  from 
their  orderly  and  peaceful  behavior  that  they  had  been  very 
much  appeased  by  what  they  had  heard,  tlie  tribunes, 
standing  up,  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  since 
the  senate  was  pleased  to  act  soberly  and  do  them  reason, 
they,  likewise,  should  be  ready  to  yield  in  all  that  was 
fair  and  equitable  on  their  side;  they  must  insist,  however, 
that  Marcius  should  give  in  his  answer  to  the  several 
charges  as  follows :  first,  could  he  deny  that  he  instigated 
the  senate  to  overthrow  the  government  and  annul  the 
privileges  of  the  people  ?  and,  in  the  next  place,  when  called 
to  account  for  it,  did  he  not  disobey  the  sunmions  ?  and, 
lastly,  by  the  blows  and  other  public  affronts  to  the  ^Ediles, 
had  he  not  done  all  he  could  to  commence  a  civil  war? 

These  articles  were  brought  in  against  him,  with  a  design 
either  to  humble  Marcius,  and  show  his  submission,  if, 
contrary  to  his  nature,  he  should  now  court  and  sue  the 
people ;  or,  if  he  should  follow  his  natural  disposition, 
which  they  rather  expected  from  their  judgment  of  his 
character,  then  that  he  might  thus  make  the  breach  final 
between  himself  and  the  people. 

He  came,  therefore,  as  it  were,  to  make  his  apology,  and 
clear  himself;  in  which  belief  the  people  kept  silence,  and 
gave  him  a  quiet  hearing.  But  when,  instead  of  the  sub- 
missive and  deprecatory  language  expected  from  him,  he 
began  to  use  not  only  an  offensive  kind  of  freedom,  seem- 
ing rather  to  accuse  than  apologize,  but,  as  well  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice  as  the  air  of  his  countenance,  displayed  a 
security  that  was  not  far  from  disdain  and  contempt  of 
them,  the  whole  multitude  then  became  angry,  and  gave 
evident  signs  of  impatience  and  disgust ;  and  Sicinnius, 
the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes,  after  a  little  private  con- 
ference with  his  colleagues,  proceeded  solemnly  to  pro- 
nounce before  them  all,  that  Marcius  was  condemned  to 
die  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  bid  the  ^^diles  take 
him  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  without  delay  throw  h'un 
headlong  from  the  precipice.  When  they,  however,  in 
compliance  with  the  order,  came  to  seize  upon  his  body, 
many,  even  of  the  plebeian  party,  felt  it  to  be  a  horrible 
23 
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and  extravagant  act ;  the  patricians,  meantime,  wholly 
beside  themselves  with  distress  and  horror,  hurried  up 
with  cries  to  the  rescue;  and  while  some  made  ac^tual 
use  of  their  hands  to  hinder  the  arrest,  and  surrounding 
Marcius,  got  him  in  among  them,  others,  as  in  so  great  a 
tumult  no  good  could  be  done  by  words,  stretched  out 
theirs,  beseeching  the  nuiltitude  that  they  would  not  pi'o- 
ceed  to  such  furious  extremities ;  and  at  length,  the  friends 
and  acquaintance  of  the  tribunes,  wisely  perceiving  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  carry  off  Marcius  to  punishment 
without  much  bloodshed  and  slaughter  of  the  nobility, 
persuaded  them  to  forbear  everything  \musual  and  odious  ; 
not  to  despatch  him  by  any  sudden  violence,  or  without 
regular  process,  but  refer  the  cause  to  the  general  suffrage 
of  the  people.  Sicinnius  then,  after  a  little  pause,  turning 
to  the  patricians,  demanded  what  their  meaning  was,  thus 
forcibly  to  rescue  Marcius  out  of  the  people's  hands,  as 
they  were  going  to  punish  him  ;  when  it  was  replied  by 
them,  on  the  other  side,  and  the  question  put,  "  Rather, 
how  came  it  into  your  minds,  and  what  is  it  you  design, 
thus  to  drag  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  Rome,  without 
trial,  to  a  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  ?  "  "  Very  well," 
said  Sicinnius,  "  you  shall  have  no  ground  in  this  respect 
for  quarrel  or  complaint  against  the  people.  The  people 
grant  your  request,  and  your  partisan  shall  be  tried.  We 
appoint  you,  Marcius,"  directing  his  speech  to  him,  "  the 
third  market-day  ensuing,  to  appear  and  defend  yourself, 
and  to  try  if  you  can  satisfy  the  Roman  citizens  of  your 
innocence,  who  will  then  judge  your  case  by  vote."  The 
patricians  were  content  with  such  a  truce  and  respite 
for  that  time,  and  gladly  returned  home,  having  for  the 
present  brought  ofif  Slarcius  in  safety. 

During  the  interval  before  the  appointed  time  (for  the 
Romans  hold  their  sessions  every  ninth  day,  which  from 
that  cause  are  called  munduice  in  Latin),  a  war  fell  out 
with  the  Antiates,  likely  to  be  of  some  continuance,  which 
gave  them  hope  they  might  one  way  or  other  elude  the 
judgment.  The  people,  they  presumed,  would  become 
tractable,  and  their  indignation  lessen  and  languish  by 
degrees  in  so  long  a  space,  if  occupation  and  war  did  not 
wholly  put  it  out  of  their  mind.  But  when,  contrary  to 
expectation,  they  made  a  speedy  agreement  with  the  people 
of  Antium,  and  the  army  came  back  to  Rome,  the  patricians 
were  again  in  great  perplexity,  and  had  frequent  meetings 
to  cousider  how  things  might  be  arranged,  without  either 
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abandoning  Marcius,  or  yet  giving  occasion  to  the  popular 
orators  to  create  new  disorders.  Appius  Claudius,  whom 
they  counted  among  the  senators  most  averse  to  the 
popular  interest,  made  a  solemn  declaration,  and  told  them 
beforehand,  that  the  senate  would  utterly  destroy  itself 
and  betray  the  government,  if  they  should  once  suffer  the 
people  to  assume  the  authority  of  pronouncing  sentence 
upon  any  of  the  patricians ;  but  the  oldest  senators  and 
most  favorable  to  the  people  maintained,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  people  would  not  be  so  harsh  and  severe  upon 
them,  as  some  were  pleased  to  imagine,  but  rather  become 
more  gentle  and  humane  upon  the  concession  of  that 
power,  since  it  was  not  contempt  of  the  senate,  but  the 
impression  of  being  contemned  by  it,  which  made  them 
pretend  to  such  a  prerogative.  Let  that  be  once  allowed 
them  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  kind  feeling,  and  the  mere 
possession  of  this  power  of  voting  would  at  once  dispossess 
them  of  their  animosity. 

When,  therefore,  Marcius  saw  that  the  senate  was  in 
pain  and  suspense  upon  his  account,  divided,  as  it  were, 
betwixt  their  kindness  for  him  and  their  apprehensions 
from  the  people,  he  desired  to  know  of  the  tribunes  what 
the  crimes  were  they  intended  to  charge  him  with,  and 
what  the  heads  of  the  indictment  they  would  oblige  him 
to  plead  to  before  the  i:)eople  ;  and  being  told  by  them  that 
he  was  to  be  impeached  for  attempting  usurpation,  and  that 
they  would  prove  him  guilty  of  designing  to  establish  ar- 
bitrary government,  stepping  forth  upon  this,  "  Let  me  go 
then,"  he  said,  "  to  clear  myself  from  that  imputation  be 
fore  an  assembly  of  them ;  I  freely  offer  myself  to  any  sort 
of  trial,  nor  do  I  refuse  any  kind  of  punishment  what- 
soever ;  only,"  he  continued,  "  let  what  you  now  mention  be 
really  made  my  accusation,  and  do  not  you  play  false  with 
the  senate."  On  their  consenting  to  these  terms,  he  came 
to  his  trial.  But  when  the  people  met  together,  the  tribunes, 
contrary  to  all  former  practice,  extorted  first,  that  votes 
should  be  taken,  not  by  centuries,  bat  tribes ;  a  change,  by 
which  the  indigent  and  factious  rabble,  that  had  no  respect 
for  honesty  and  justice,  would  be  sure  to  carry  it  against 
those  who  were  rich  and  well  known,  and  accustomed  to  serve 
the  state  in  war.  In  the  next  place,  whereas  they  had  en- 
gaged to  prosecute  Marcius  upon  no  other  head  but  that  of 
tyranny,  which  could  never  be  made  out  against  him,  they 
relinquished  this  plea,  and  urged  instead,  his  language  in 
the  senate  against  an  abasement  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  foj 
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thoovorthrow  of  tlio  tribnnioian  power;  add inp^ further,  as 
a  new  impoachinent,  tlie  distiil)ution  that  was  made  by 
him  of  the  spoil  and  l)ooty  he  had  taken  from  the  Antiates, 
when  lie  overran  their  country,  which  lie  had  dividecl 
among  those  tliat  liad  followed  him,  whereas  it  ouglit  rath(;r 
to  have  been  bionght  into  the  j)nblic  treasury ;  which  last 
accusation  did,  they  say,  more  discompose  Marcius  than  all 
tlie  rest,  as  he  had  not  anticipated  he  should  ev(;r  be 
(piestioned  on  that  subject,  and,  tlierefore,  was  less  provided 
with  any  satisfactory  answer  to  it  on  the  sudden.  And 
when,  by  way  of  excuse,  he  began  to  magnify  the  merits 
of  those  who  had  been  partakers  with  him  in  the  action, 
those  that  had  stayed  at  home,  being  more  numerous  than 
the  other,  interrupted  him  with  outcries.  In  conclusion, 
when  they  came  to  vote,  a  majority  of  three  tribes  con- 
demned him ;  the  penalty  being  perpetual  banishment. 
The  sentence  of  his  condemnation  being  pronounced,  the 
peo^^le  went  away  with  greater  triumph  and  exultation 
than  they  had  ever  shown  for  any  victory  over  enemies ; 
while  the  senate  was  in  grief  and  deep  dejection,  repenting 
now  and  vexed  to  the  soul  that  they  had  not  done  and  suf- 
fered all  things  rather  than  give  ^vay  to  the  insolence  of 
the  people,  and  permit  them  to  assume  and  abuse  so  great 
an  authority.  There  was  no  need  then  to  look  at  men's 
dresses,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  to  know  one  from 
another:  any  one  who  was  glad  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
plebeian,  any  one  who  looked  sorrowful,  a  patrician. 

Marcius  alone,  himself,  was  neither  stunned  nor  humili- 
ated.  In  mien,  carriage,  and  countenance,  he  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  entire  composure,  and  while  all  his  friends  were 
full  of  distress,  seemed  the  only  man  that  was  not  touched 
with  his  misfortune.  Not  that  either  reflection  taught  him, 
or  gentleness  of  temper  made  it  natural  for  him,  to  submit : 
he  was  wholly  possessed,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  profound 
and  deep-seated  fury,  which  passes  with  many  for  no  pain 
at  all.  And  pain,  it  is  true,  transmuted,  so  to  say,  by  its 
own  fiery  heat  into  anger,  loses  every  appearance  of  depres- 
sion and  feebleness  ;  the  angry  man  makes  a  show  of  energy, 
us  the  man  in  a  high  fever  does  of  natural  heat  while,  in 
fact,  all  this  action  of  the  soul  is  but  mere  diseased  palpita- 
tion, distension,  and  inflammation.  That  such  was  his 
distempered  state  appeared  presently  plainly  enough  in  his 
actions.  On  his  return  home,  after  saluting  his  mother 
and  his  wife,  who  were  all  in  tears  and  full  of  loud  lamen- 
tations, and  exhorting  them  to  moderate  the  sense  they  had 
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of  his  calamity,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  city  gates, 
whither  all  the  nobility  came  to  attend  him  ;  and  so  not  so 
much  as  taking  anything  with  him,  or  making  any  request 
to  the  company,  he  departed  from  them,  having  only  three 
or  four  clients  with  him.  lie  continued  solitary  for  a  few 
days  in  a  place  in  the  country,  distracted  with  a  variety  of 
counsels,  such  as  rage  and  indignation  suggested  to  him  ; 
and  proposing  to  himself  no  honorable  or  useful  end,  but 
only  how  he  might  best  satisfy  his  revenge  on  the  Romans, 
he  resolved  at  length  to  raise  up  a  heavy  war  against  them 
from  their  nearest  neighbors.  lie  determined,  first  to  make 
trial  of  the  Yolscians,  whom  he  knew  to  be  still  vigorous 
and  flourishing,  both  in  men  and  treasure,  and  he  imagined 
their  force  and  power  was  not  so  much  abated  as  their  spite 
and  anger  increased,  by  the  late  overthrows  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Romans. 

There  was  a  man  of  Antium,  called  Tullus  Aufidius,  who, 
for  his  wealth  and  bravery  and  the  splendor  of  his  family, 
had  the  respect  and  privilege  of  a  king  among  the  Vol- 
sians,  but  whom  Marcius  knew  to  have  a  particular  liostility 
to  himself,  above  all  otlier  Romans.  Frequent  menaces 
and  challenges  had  passed  in  battle  between  them,  and 
those  exchanges  of  defiance  to  wliich  their  hot  and 
eager  emulation  is  apt  to  prompt  young  soldiers  had  added 
private  animosity  to  their  national  feelings  of  opposition. 
Yet  for  all  this,  considering  Tullus  to  have  a  certain  gen- 
erosity of  temper,  and  knowing  that  no  Volscian,  so  much 
as  he,  desired  an  occasion  to  requite  upon  the  Romans  the 
evils  they  had  done,  he  did  what  much  confirms  the  saying, 
that 

Hard  and  unequal  is  with  wrath  the  strife, 
Which  makes  us  buy  its  pleasure  with  our  hfe. 

Putting  on  such  a  dress  as  would  make  him  appear  to  any 
whom  he  might  meet  most  unlike  what  he  really  was,  like 

Ulysses, — 

The  town  he  entered  of  his  mortal  foes. 

His  arrival  at  Antium  was  about  evening,  and,  though 
several  met  him  in  the  streets,  yet  he  passed  along  without 
being  known  to  any  and  went  directly  to  the  house  of  Tullus, 
and,  entering  undiscovered,  and  went  up  to  the  fire-hearth, 
and  seated  himself  there  without  speaking  a  word,  covering 
up  his  head.  Those  of  the  family  could  not  but  won- 
der, and  yet  they  were  afraid  either  to  raise  or  question 
him,  for  there  was  a  certain  air  of  majesty  both  in  his  post- 
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iiro  aiicl  silence,  but  they  RMjountcd  to  'riillus,  Lcinp^  then 
at  supper,  the  stningeness  of  this  accident.  Tie  iniinedi. 
ately  rose  from  t.ihh;  and  cainci  in,  and  asked  wlio  Ik;  was, 
and  for  what  business  ho  came  tiiitluir;  and  tlien  Mar- 
cius,  unnnilUinfj^  himself,  and  pausin^^  awliile,  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  you  cannot  call  me  to  mind,  Tullus,  or  do  not  bclievo 
your  eyes  concernin<^  me,  I  nmst  of  necessity  be  my  own 
accuser.  I  am  Caius  Marcius,  the  author  of  so  much 
mischief  to  the  Volscians ;  of  which,  were  T  seeking  to 
deny  it,  the  surname  of  Coiiolainis  I  now  bear  would  be 
a  sufficient  evidence  against  me.  The  one  recompense  I 
have  received  for  all  the  hardships  and  perils  I  have  gone 
through  was  the  title  that  proclaims  my  enmity  to  your 
nation,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  which  is  still  left  me. 
Of  all  other  advantages,  I  have  been  stripped  and  deprived 
by  the  envy  and  outrage  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  magistrates  and  those  of 
my  own  order.  I  am  driven  out  as  an  exile,  and  become  an 
humble  suppliant  at  your  hearth,  not  so  much  for  safety  and 
protection  (should  I  have  come  hither,  had  I  been  afraid  to 
die  ?)  as  to  seek  vengeance  against  those  that  expelled  me ; 
which,  methinks,  I  have  already  obtained,  by  putting  my- 
self into  your  hands.  If,  therefore,  you  have  really  a  mind 
to  attack  your  enemies,  come  then,  make  use  of  that  afflic- 
tion you  see  me  in  to  assist  the  enterprise,  and  convert  my 
personal  infelicity  into  a  common  blessing  to  the  Volscians ; 
as,  indeed,  I  am  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  in  fighting 
for  than  against  you,  with  the  advantage  which  I  now 
possess,  of  knowing  all  the  secrets  of  the  enemy  that  I  am 
attacking.  But  if  you  decline  to  make  any  further  attempts 
I  am  neither  desirous  to  live  myself,  nor  will  it  be  well  in 
you  to  preserve  a  person  who  has  been  your  rival  and 
adversary  of  old,  and  now,  when  he  offers  you  his  service, 
appears  unprofitable  and  useless  to  you." 

Tullus,  on  hearing  this,  was  extremly  rejoiced,  and  giv- 
ing him  his  right  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Rise,  Marcius,  and  be 
of  good  courage ;  it  is  a  great  happiness  you  bring  to  An- 
tium,  in  the  present  you  make  use  of  yourself ;  expect  every- 
thing that  is  good  from  the  Volscians."  He  then  proceeded 
to  feast  and  entertain  him  with  every  display  of  kindness, 
and  for  several  days  after  they  were  in  close  deliberation 
together  on  the  prospects  of  a  war. 

While  this  design  was  forming,  there  were  great  troubles 
and  commotions  at  Rome,  from  the  animosity  of  the  sena- 
tors against  the  people,  heightened  just  now  by  the  late  con' 
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demnation  of  Marcius.  Besides  that  their  soothsayers  and 
priests,  and  even  private  persons  reported  signs  and  prodi- 
gies not  to  be  neglected ;  one  of  wliich  is  stated  to  have 
occurred  as  follows :  Titus  Latinus,  a  man  of  ordinary  condi- 
tion, but  of  a  quiet  and  virtuous  character,  free  from  all 
superstitious  fancies,  and  yet  more  from  vanity  and  exagger- 
ation, had  an  apparition  in  his  sleep,  as  if  Jupiter  came  and 
bade  liim  tell  the  senate,  that  it  was  with  a  bad  and  unaccept- 
able dancer  that  they  had  headed  his  procession.  Having 
beheld  the  vision,  he  said,  he  did  not  much  attend  to  it  at 
the  first  appearance  ;  but  after  he  had  seen  and  slighted  it 
a  second  and  third  time,  he  had  lost  a  hopeful  son,  and  was 
himself  struck  with  a  palsy.  ITe  was  brought  into  the 
senate  on  a  litter  to  tell  this,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  had 
no  sooner  delivered  his  message  there,  but  he  at  once  felt 
his  strength  return  and  got  upon  his  legs,  and  went  home 
alone  without  need  of  any  support.  The  senators,  in 
wonder  and  surprise,  made  a  diligent  search  into  the  matter. 
That  which  his  dream  alluded  to  was  this :  some  citizen 
had,  for  some  heinous  offence,  given  up  a  servant  of 
his  to  the  rest  of  his  fellows  with  charge  to  whip 
him  first  through  the  market,  and  then  to  kill  him ;  and 
while  they  were  executing  this  commaiwi,  and  scourging 
the  wretch,  who  screwed  and  turned  himself  into  all  manner 
of  shapes  and  unseemly  motions,  through  the  pain  he 
was  in,  the  solemn  procession  in  honor  of  Jupiter  chanced 
to  follow  at  their  heels.  Several  of  the  attendants  on  which 
were,  indeed,  scandalized  at  the  sight,  yet  no  one  of  them 
interfered,  or  acted  further  in  the  matter  than  merely  to 
utter  some  common  reproaches  and  execrations  on  a  master 
who  inflicted  so  cruel  a  punishmsnt..  For  the  Romans 
treated  their  slaves  with  great  humanity  in  these  times, 
when,  working  and  laboring  themselves,  and  living  together 
among  them,  they  naturally  were  more  gentle  and  famil- 
iar with  them.  It  was  one  of  the  severest  punishments 
for  a  slave  who  had  committed  a  fault  to  have  to  take  the 
piece  of  wood  which  supports  the  pole  of  a  wagon,  and  carry 
it  about  through  the  neighborhood ;  a  slave  who  had  once 
undergone  the  shame  of  this,  and  been  ^hus  seen  by  the 
.household  and  the  neighbors,  had  no  longer  any  trust  or 
credit  amon^;  them,  and  had  the  ame  oi furci/er ;  furca 
being  the  Latij .  word  for  a  prop,  or  support. 

When,  therefore,  L:.tinus  had  related  his  dream,  and  the 
senators  were  considering  who  this  disagreeable  and  un- 
gainly dancer  could  be,  some  of  the  company,  having  been 
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struck  with  the  straugoness  of  tlio  ])unishinent,  called  to 
mind  :ni(l  mciit ioiuMl  tli(5  iniscrablo  slave;  wlio  was  liislicd 
tlir()ii,t;li  i\\c.  streets  and  at'lciwjirds  put  to  dealli.  'I'lie 
priests,  wlieii  consulted,  coiilirnuid  tin;  conjecture;  the 
niaslei'  was  punished;  and  orders  <4iven  lor  a  new  cehjbra- 
tion  of  th(5  i)r()(;essi()n  and  tla;  sp(H;tacl(!S  in  lionor  of  the 
i;()d.  Nunia,  in  other  respects  also  a  wise  arranger  of  re- 
ligious oflii;es,  would  seem  to  have  l)e(ni  esi)ecially  judicMons 
in  his  direction,  with  a  view  to  tiic  attentiv(!iiess  of  tiie 
people,  that,  wiien  the  magistrates  or  i)riests  performed  any- 
divine  worsliip,  a  herald  should  go  before,  and  proclaim  with 
a  loud  voice,  JIoc  ctf/e,  Do  this  you  are  about,  and  so 
warn  them  to  mind  wliatever  sacred  action  they  were  en- 
gag(Hl  in,  and  not  s-uffer  any  business  or  worldly  avocation 
to  disturb  and  interrupt  it;  most  of  the  things  which  men 
do  of  this  kind  being  in  a  manner  forced  from  them,  and 
effected  by  constraint.  It  is  usual  with  the  Romans  to 
recommence  their  sacrifices  and  processions  and  spectacles, 
not  only  upon  such  a  cause  as  this,  but  for  any  slighter 
reason.  If  but  one  of  the  horses  which  drew  the  chariots 
called  Tensse,  upon  which  the  images  of  their  gods  were 
placed,  happened  to  fail  and  falter,  or  if  the  driver  took  hold 
of  the  reins  with  his  left  hand,  they  would  decree  that  the 
whole  operation  should  commence  anew  ;  and,  in  latter  ages, 
one  and  the  same  sacrifice  w^as  performed  thirty  times  over, 
because  of  the  occurrence  of  some  defect  or  mistake  or  acci- 
dent in  the  service.  Such  was  the  Roman  reverence  and 
caution  in  religious  matters. 

Marcius  and  TuUus  were  now  secretly  discoursing  of 
their  project  with  the  chief  men  of  Antium,  advising  them 
to  invade  the  Romans  while  they  were  at  variance  among 
themselves.  And  when  shame  appeared  to  hinder  them 
from  embracing  the  motion,  as  they  had  sworn  to  a  truce 
and  cessation  of  arms  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the 
Romans  themselves  soon  furnished  them  with  a  pretence, 
by  making  proclamation,  out  of  some  jealousy  or  slander- 
ous report,  in  the  midst  of  the  spectacles,  that  all  the 
Volscians  who  had  come  to  see  them  should  depart  the  city 
before  sunset.  Some  affirm  that  this  was  a  contrivance  of 
Marcius,  who  sent  a  man  privately  to  the  consuls,  falsely 
to  accuse  the  Volscians  of  intending  to  fall  upon  the 
Romans  during  the  games,  and  to  set  the  city  on  fire.  This 
public  affront  roused  and  inflamed  their  hostility  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  Tullus,  perceiving  it,  made  his  advantage  of 
it,  aggravating  the  fact,  and  working  on  their  indignation, 
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till  he  persuaded  thera,  at  last,  to  despatch  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  requiring  the  Romans  to  restore  that  part  of  then* 
country  and  those  towns  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Volscians  in  the  late  war.  When  tlic  Romans  lieard  the 
message,  they  indignantly  rei)lied,  that  the  Volscians  were 
the  first  that  took  up  arms,  but  the  Romans  would  be  the 
last  to  lay  them  down.  This  answer  being  brought  back, 
Tullus  called  a  genei-al  assembly  of  tiie  Volscians  ;  and  the 
vote  passing  for  a  war,  he  then  proposed  that  they  should 
call  in  Marcius,  laying  aside  the  remembrance  of  former 
grudges,  and  assuring  themselves  that  the  services  they 
should  now  receive  from  him  as  a  friend  and  associate 
would  abundantly  outweigh  any  harm  or  damage  he  had 
done  them  when  he  was  their  enemy.  Marcius  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned,  and  having  made  his  entrance,  and 
spoken  to  the  people,  won  their  good  opinion  of  his  capac- 
ity, his  skill,  counsel,  and  boldness,  not  less  by  his  pres- 
ent words  than  by  his  past  actions.  They  joined  him  in 
commission  with  Tullus,  to  have  full  power  as  the  gen- 
eral of  their  forces  in  all  that  related  to  the  war.  And 
he,  fearing  lest  the  time  that  would  be  requisite  to  bring 
all  the  Volscians  together  in  full  preparation  might  be  so 
long  as  to  lose  him  the  opportunity  of  action,  left  order 
with  the  chief  persons  and  magistrates  of  the  city  to 
provide  other  things,  while  he  himself,  prevailing  upon 
the  most  forward  to  assemble  and  march  out  with  him 
as  volunteers  without  staying  to  be  enrolled,  made  a  sud- 
den inroad  into  the  Roi^^an  confines,  when  nobody  ex- 
pected him,  and  possessed  himself  of  so  much  booty,  that 
the  Volscians  found  they  had  more  than  they  could  either 
carry  away  or  use  in  the  camp.  The  abundance  of  provi- 
sion which  he  gained,  and  the  waste  and  havoc  of  the 
country  which  he  made,  were,  however,  c/  themselves  and 
in  his  account,  the  smallest  results  of  that  invasion ;  the  great 
mischief  he  intended,  and  his  si:)ecial  object  in  all,  was  to 
increase  at  Rome  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  patri- 
cians, and  to  make  them  upon  worse  terms  with  the  people. 
With  this  view,  while  spoiling  all  the  fields  and  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  other  men,  he  took  special  care  to  pre- 
serve their  farms  and  lands  untouched,  and  would  not  allow 
his  soldiers  to  ravage  there,  or  seize  upon  anything  which 
belonged  to  them.  From  hence  their  invectives  and 
quarrels  against  one  another  broke  out  afresh,  and  rose  to 
a  greater  height  than  ever ;  the  senators  reproaching  those 
of  the  commonalty  with  their  late  injustice  to  Marcius ; 
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while  the  plebeians,  on  their  side,  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cnsc  llieni  of  hiivino^,  out  of  spite  and  icvenf^e,  solicited 
him  lo  this  enl('ri)iis(^,  and  liius,  when  otlKiis  were  involvetf 
in  the  miseries  of  a  war  l)y  their  means,  they  sat  like  un- 
concerned sjxH'tators,  as  bcin^-  fnrnisluul  with  a  ^nardian 
and  pi'oteetor  al)i()ad  of  their  W(;altli  and  fortunes,  in  the 
very  person  of  th(^  public  enemy.  After  this  incursion 
and  exploit,  which  was  of  great  }i(lvanta<^(;  to  the  Volscians, 
as  they  h^arned  by  it  to  grow  more  hardy  and  to  contcimn 
their  enemy,  Marcius  drew  them  off,  and  returned  in 
safety. 

But  when  the  whole  strength  of  the  Volscians  was 
brought  together  in  the  field,  with  great  expedition  and 
.alacrity,  it  appeared  so  considerable  a  body,  that  they 
agreed  to  leave  part  in  garrison,  for  the  security  of  their 
towns,  and  with  the  other  part  to  march  against  the 
Romans.  Marcius  now  desired  Tullus  to  clioose  which  of 
the  two  charges  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  Tullus 
answered  that  since  he  knew  Marcius  to  be  equally  valiant 
with  himself,  and  far  more  fortunate,  he  would  have  him 
take  the  command  of  those  that  were  going  out  to  the  war, 
while  he  made  it  his  care  to  defend  their  cities  at  home, 
and  provide  all  conveniences  for  the  army  abroad.  Marcius 
thus  reinforced,  and  mucft  stronger  than  before,  moved  first 
towards  the  city  called  Circseum,  a  Roman  colony.  lie 
received  its  surrender  and  did  the  inhabitants  no  injury ; 
passing  thence,  he  entered  and  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Latins,  where  lie  expected  the  Romans  would  meet  him,  as 
the  Latins  were  their  confederates  and  allies,  and  had  often 
sent  to  demand  succors  from  them.  The  people,  however, 
on  their  part,  showing  little  inclination  for  the  service,  and 
the  consuls  themselves  being  unwilling  to  run  the  hazard 
of  a  battle,  when  the  time  of  their  ofiice  was  almost  ready 
to  expire,  they  dismissed  the  Latin  ambassadors  without 
any  effect ;  so  that  Marcius,  finding  no  army  to  oppose  him, 
marched  up  to  their  cities,  and  having  taken  by  force 
Toleria,  Lavici,  Peda,  and  Bola,  all  of  which  offered  resist- 
ance, not  only  plundered  their  houses,  but  made  a  prey 
likewise  of  their  persons.  Meantime  he  showed  particular 
regard  for  all  such  as  came  over  to  his  party,  and,  for  fear 
they  might  sustain  any  damage  against  his  will,  encamped 
at  the  greatest  distance  he  could,  and  wholly  abstained 
from  the  lands  of  their  property. 

After,  however,  that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Bola, 
a  town  not  above  ten  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  found 
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great  treasure,  and  put  almost  all  the  adults  to  the  sword ; 
and  when  on  this,  the  other  Volscians  that  were  ordered  to 
stay  behind  and  protect  their  cities,  hearing  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  success,  had  not  patience  to  remain  any  longer 
at  home,  but  came  hastening  in  their  arms  to  Marcius,  say- 
ing tliat  he  alone  was  their  general  and  the  sole  commander 
they  would  own ;  with  all  this,  his  name  and  renown  spread 
throughout  all  Italy,  and  universal  wonder  prevailed  at  the 
sudden  and  mighty  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  two  nations 
which  the  loss  and  the  accession  of*  a  single  man  had 
effected. 

All  at  Rome  was  in  great  disorder ;  they  were  utterly 
averse  from  fighting,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  cabals 
and  disputes  and  reproaches  against  each  other ;  until  news 
was  brought  that  the  enemy  had  laid  close  siege  to  Lavin- 
ium,  where  were  the  images  and  sacred  things  of  their  tute- 
lar gods,  and  from  whence  they  derived  the  origin  of  their 
nation,  that  being  the  first  city  which  ^neas  built  in  Italy. 
These  tidings  produced  a  change  as  universal  as  it  was 
extraordinary  in  the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  the  people, 
but  occasioned  a  yet  stranger  revulsion  of  feelings  among 
the  patricians.  The  people  now  were  for  repealing  the* 
sentence  against  Marcius,  and  calling  him  back  into  the 
city ;  whereas  the  senate,  being  assembled  to  preconsider 
the  decree,  opposed  and  finally  rejected  the  proposal,  either 
out  of  the  mere  humor  of  contradicting  and  withstanding 
the  people  in  whatever  they  should  desire,  or  because  they 
were  unwilling,  perhaps,  that  he  should  own  his  restoration 
to  their  kindness  ;  or  having  now  conceived  a  displeasure 
against  Marcius  himself,  who  was  bringing  distress  upon 
all  alike,  though  he  had  not  been  ill-treated  by  all,  and 
was  become  a  declared  enemy  to  his  whole  country,  though 
he  knew  well  enough  that  the  principal  and  all  the  better 
men  condoled  with  him  and  suffered  in  his  injuries. 

This  resolution  of  theirs  being  made  public,  the  people 
could  proceed  no  further,  having  no  authority  to  pass  any- 
thing by  suffrage,  and  enact  it  for  a  law,  without  a  pre- 
vious decree  from  the  senate.  When  Marcius  heard  of 
this,  he  was  more  exasperated  than  ever,  and,  quitting  the 
siege  of  Lavinium,  marched  furiously  towards  Rome,  and 
encamped  at  a  place  called  the  Cluilian  ditches,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city.  The  nearness  of  his  approach  did, 
indeed,  create  much  terror  and  disturbance,  yet  it  also  ended 
their  dissensions  for  the  present ;  as  nobody  now,  whether 
consul  or  senator,  durst  any  longer  contradict  the  people 
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ill  their  design  of  recalling  Marcius ;  but,  seeing  their 
women  running  affriglited  up  and  down  the  streets,  and 
the  old  men  at  })rayer  in  every  tem[)le  with  t(;ars  and  sup- 
plications, and  that,  in  short,  thcie  was  a  g(;ncial  al)sence 
among  them  both  of  courage  and  wisdom  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety,  they  came  at  last  to  be  all  of  one  mind, 
that  the  people  had  been  in  the  right  to  pr()i)ose  as  they 
did  a  reconciliation  with  Marcius,  and  that  the  senate  was 
guilty  of  a  fatal  error  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  him  when 
it  was  a  time  to  forget  offences,  and  they  should  have 
studied  rather  to  appease  him.  It  was,  therefore,  unani- 
mously agreed  by  all  parties,  that  ambassadors  should  be 
despatched,  offering  him  return  to  his  country,  and  desir- 
ing lie  would  free  them  from  the  terrors  and  distresses  of 
the  war.  The  persons  sent  by  the  senate  with  this  mes- 
sage were  chosen  out  of  his  kindred  and  acquaintance,  who 
naturally  expected  a  very  kind  reception  at  their  first  inter- 
view, upon  the  score  of  that  relation  and  their  old  famil- 
iarity and  friendship  with  him ;  in  which,  however,  they 
were  much  mistaken.  Being  led  through  the  enemy's 
camp,  they  found  him  sitting  in  state  amidst  the  chief  men 
of  the  Yolscians,  looking  in  supportably  proud  and  arrogant. 
He  bade  them  declare  the  cause  of  their  coming,  which  they 
did  in  the  most  gentle  and  tender  terms,  and  with  a  be- 
havior suitable  to  their  language.  When  they  had  made 
an  end  of  speaking,  he  returned  them  a  sharp  answer,  full 
of  bitterness  and  angry  resentment,  as  to  what  concerned 
himself  and  the  ill-usage  he  had  received  from  them ;  but 
as  general  of  the  Yolscians,  he  demanded  restitution  of  the 
cities  and  the  lands  which  had  been  seized  upon  during  the 
late  war,  and  that  the  same  rights  and  franchises  should 
be  granted  them  at  Rome,  which  had  been  before  accorded 
to  the  Latins;  since  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  a 
peace  would  be  firm  and  lasting  without  fair  and  just 
conditions  on  both  sides.  He  allowed  them  thirty  days  to 
consider  and  resolve. 

The  ambassadors  being  departed,  he  withdrew  his  forces 
out  of  the  Roman  territory.  This,  those  of  the  Yolscians 
who  had  long  envied  his  reputation,  and  could  not  endure 
to  see  the  influence  he  had  with  the  people,  laid  hold  of,  as 
the  first  matter  of  complaint  against  him.  Among  them 
was  also  Tullus  himself,  not  for  any  wrong  done  him  per- 
sonally by  Marcius,  but  through  the  weakness  incident  to 
human  nature.  He  could  not  help  feeling  mortified  to  find 
his  own  glory  thus  totally  obscured,  and  himself  overlooked 
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and  neglected  now  by  the  Volscians,  who  had  so  great  an 
opinion  of  their  new  leader,  that  he  alone  was  all  to  them, 
while  other  captains,  they  thought,  should  be  content  witli 
that  share  of  ])()wer  which  he  might  think  fit  to  accord. 
From  hence  the  first  seeds  of  comi)laint  and  accusation 
were  scattered  about  in  secret,  and  the  malcontents  met 
and  heightened  each  other's  indignation,  saying,  that  to 
retreat  as  he  did,  was  in  effect  to  betray  and  deliver  up, 
though  not  their  cities  and  their  arms,  yet  what  was  as 
bad,  the  critical  times  and  opportunities  for  action,  on  which 
depend  the  preservation  or  the  loss  of  every  tiling  else ; 
since  in  less  than  thirty  days'  space,  for  whicli  he  had 
given  a  respite  i[rom  the  war,  there  might  happen  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  world.  Yet  Marcius  spent  not  any 
part  of  the  time  idly,  but  attacked  the  confederates  of  the 
enemy,  ravaged  their  land,  and  took  from  them  seven  great 
and  populous  cities  in  that  interval.  The  Romans,  in  the 
meanwhile,  durst  not  venture  out  to  their  relief ;  but  were 
utterly  fearful,  and  showed  no  more  disposition  or  capacity 
for  action,  than  if  their  bodies  had  been  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  become  destitute  of  sense  and  motion.  But  when  the 
thirty  days  were  expired,  and  Marcius  appeared  again  with 
his  whole  army,  they  sent  another  embassy  to  beseech  him 
that  he  would  moderate  his  displeasure  and  would  with- 
draw the  Volscian  army,  and  then  make  any  proposals  he 
thought  best  for  both  parties ;  the  Romans  would  make  no 
concessions  to  menaces,  but  if  it  were  his  opinion  that  the 
Volscians  ought  to  have  any  favor  shown  them,  upon  lay- 
ing down  their  arms  they  might  obtain  all  they  could  in 
reason  desire. 

The  reply  of  Marcius  was,  that  he  should  make  no  an- 
swer to  this  as  general  of  the  Volscians,  but,  in  the  quality 
still  of  a  Roman  citizen,  he  would  advise  and  exhort  them, 
as  the  case  stood,  not  to  carry  it  so  high,  but  think  rather 
of  just  compliance,  and  return  to  him,  before  three  days 
were  at  an  end,  with  a  ratification  of  his  previous  demands  ; 
otherwise,  they  must  understand  that  they  could  not  have 
any  further  freedom  of  passing  through  his  camp  upon  idle 
errands. 

.  When  the  ambassadors  were  come  back,  and  had  ac- 
quainted the  senate  with  the  answer,  seeing  the  whole  state 
now  threatened  as  it  were  by  a  tempest,  and  the  waves 
ready  to  overwhelm  them,  they  were  forced,  as  we  say  in 
extreme  perils,  to  let  down  the  sacred  anchor.  A  decree 
was  made,  that  the  whole  order  of  their  priests,  those  who 
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initiated  in  the  mysteries  or  had  the  custody  of  them,  and 
those  wlio,  according  to  the  ancient  i)racticc  of  the  country, 
divined  from  birds,  sliould  all  and  every  one  of  them  go  in 
full  procession  to  Mareius  with  their  i)ontilical  array,  and 
the  dress  and  habit  which  they  respectively  used  in  their 
several  functions,  and  should  urge  him,  as  before,  to  with- 
draw his  forces,  and  then  treat  with  his  countrymen  in 
favor  of  the  Volscians.  He  consented  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
give  the  deputation  an  admittance  into  his  camj),  but 
granted  nothing  at  all,  nor  so  much  as  expressed  himself 
more  mildly ;  but  without  capitulating  or  receding,  bade 
them  once  for  all  choose  whether  they  would  yield  or  light, 
since  the  old  terms  were  the  only  terms,  of  peace.  When 
this  solemn  application  proved  ineffectual,  the  priests,  too, 
returning  unsuccessful,  they  determined  to  sit  still  within 
the  city,  and  keep  watch  about  their  w^alls,  intending  only 
to  repulse  the  enemy,  should  he  offer  to  attack  them,  and 
placing  their  hopes  chiefly  in  time  and  in  extraordinary  ac- 
cidents of  fortune;  as  to  themselves,  they  felt  incapable  of 
doing  anything  for  their  own  deliverance  ;  mere  confusion 
and  terror  and  ill-boding  reports  possessed  the  whole  city ; 
till  at  last  a  thing  happened  not  unlike  what  we  so  often 
find  represented,  without,  however,  being  accepted  as  true 
by  people  in  general,  in  Homer.  On  some  great  and  unusual 
occasion  we  find  him  say, — 

But  him  the  blue-eyed  goddess  did  inspire ; 

and  elsewhere, — - 

But  some  immortal  turned  my  mind  away, 
To  think  what  others  of  the  deed  would  say ; 

and  again, — 

Were't  his  own  thought  or  were't  a  god's  command  ? 

People  are  apt,  in  such  passages,  to  censure  and  disregard 
the  poet,  as  if,  by  the  introduction  of  mere  impossibilities 
and  idle  fictions,  he  were  denying  the  action  of  a  man's  own 
deliberate  thought  and  free  choice ;  which  is  not,  in  the 
least,  the  case  in  Homer's  representation,  where  the 
ordinary,  probable,  and  habitual  conclusions  that  common 
reason  leads  to  are  continually  ascribed  to  our  own  direct 
agency.     He  certainly  says  frequently  enough, — 

But  I  consulted  with  my  own  great  soul ; 

or,  as  in  another  passage, — 

He  spoke.    Achilles,  with  quick  pain  possessed, 
Kesolved  two  purposes  in  his  strong  breast; 

and  in  a  third, — 
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— Yet  nevor  to  her  wishes  won 

The  just  mind  of  the  brave  Bellerophon. 

But  where  the  act  is  scrnething  out  of  the  way  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  seems  in  a  manner  to  demand  some  im- 
pulse of  divine  possession  and  sudden  inspiration  to  account 
for  it,  here  he  does  introduce  divine  agency,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  prompt  the  liuman  will  ;  not  to  create  in  us  another 
agency,  but  offering  images  to  stimulate  our  own;  images 
that  in  no  sort  or  kind  make  our  action  involuntary,  but 
give  occasion  rather  to  spontaneous  action,  aided  and 
sustained  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  hope.  For  either 
we  must  totally  dismiss  and  exclude  divine  influences  from 
every  kind  of  causality  and  origination  in  what  we  do,  or 
else  what  other  way  can  we  conceive  in  which  divine  aid 
and  co-operation  can  act?  Certainly  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  divine  beings  actually  and  literally  turn  our  bodies 
and  direct  our  hands  and  our  feet  this  way  or  that,  to  do 
what  is  right :  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  actuate  the 
practical  and  elective  element  of  our  nature,  by  certain 
initial  occasions,  by  images  presented  to  the  imagination, 
and  thoughts  suggested  to  the  mind,  such  either  as  to 
excite  it  to,  or  avert  and  withhold  it  from,  any  particular 
course. 

In  the  perplexity  which  I  have  described,  the  Roman 
women  went,  some  to  other  temples,  but  the  greater  part, 
and  the  ladies  of  highest  rank,  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  Among  these  suppliants  was  Valeria,  sister 
to  the  great  Poplicola,  who  did  the  Romans  eminent  service 
both  in  peace  and  war.  Poplicola  himself  was  now 
deceased,  as  is  told  in  the  history  of  his  life ;  but  Valeria 
lived  still,  and  enjoyed  great  respect  and  honor  at  Rome, 
her  life  and  conduct  no  way  disparaging  her  birth.  She, 
suddenly  seized  with  the  sort  of  instinct  or  emotion  of  mind 
which  I  have  described,  and  happily  lighting,  not  without 
divine  guidance,  on  the  right  expedient,  both  rose  herself, 
and  bade  the  others  rise,  and  went  directly  with  them  to 
the  house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Marcius.  And  coming 
in  and  finding  her  sitting  with  her  daughter  in-law,  and 
with  her  little  grandchildren  on  her  lap,  Valeria,  then  sur- 
rounded by  her  female  companions,  spoke  in  the  name  of 
them  all : — 

"  We  that  now  make  our  appearance,  O  Volumnia,  and 
you,  Vergilia,  are  come  as  mere  women  to  women,  not  by 
direction  of  the  senate,  or  an  order  from  the  consuls,  or  the 
jvppointment  of  any  other  magistrate  ;  but  the  divine  being 
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himself,  as  T  conceive,  moved  to  compassion  l)y  our  prayers, 
prom[)te(l  us  to  visit  you  in  a  i)0(ly,  and  requ(!st  a  tiling  on 
whicli  our  own  and  the  common  safety  dej)ends,  andwliicli, 
if  you  consent  to  it,  will  raise  your  glory  above  that  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines,  who  won  over  their  fathers  and 
their  husbands  from  mortal  enmity  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship. Arise  and  come  with  us  to  Marcius;  join  in  our 
supplication,  and  bear  for  your  country  this  true  and  jnst 
testimony  on  her  behalf:  that, notwithstanding  the  many 
mischiefs  that  have  been  done  her,  yet  she  has  never  out- 
raged you,  nor  so  nuich  as  thought  of  treating  you  ill,  in 
all  her  resentment,  but  does  now  restore  you  safe  into  his 
hands,  though  there  be  small  likelihood  she  should  obtain 
from  him  any  equitable  terms." 

The  words  of  Valeria  were  seconded  l)y  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  other  women,  to  which  Volumnia  made 
answer  : — 

"  I  and  Vergilia,  my  countrywomen,  have  an  equal  share 
with  you  all  in  the  common  miseries,  and  we  have  the  addi- 
tional sorrow,  which  is  wholly  ours,  that  we  have  lost  the 
merit  and  good  fame  of  Marcius,  and  see  his  person  con- 
fined, rather  than  protected,  by  tiie  arms  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  I  account  this  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes,  if  indeed 
the  affairs  of  Rome  be  sunk  to  so  feeble  a  state  as  to  have 
their  last  dependence  upon  us.  For  it  is  hardly  imagin- 
able he  should  have  any  consideration  left  for  us,  when  he 
has  no  regard  for  the  country  which  he  w^as  wont  to  prefer 
before  his  mother  and  wife  and  children.  Make  use,  how- 
ever, of  our  service ;  and  lead  us,  if  you  please,  to  him ; 
we  are  able,  if  nothing  more,  at  least  to  spend  our  last 
breath  in  making  suit  to  him  for  our  country." 

Having  spoken  thus,  she  took  Vergilia  by  the  hand,  and 
the  young  children,  and  so  accompanied  them  to  the  Vol- 
scian  camp.  So  lamentable  a  sight  much  affected  the  ene- 
mies themselves,  who  viewed  them  in  respectful  silence. 
Marcius  was  then  sitting  in  his  place,  with  his  chief  officers 
about  him,  and,  seeing  the  party  of  women  advance  toward 
them,  wondered  what  should  be  the  matter ;  but  perceiv- 
ing at  length  that  his  mother  was  at  the  head  of  tliem,  he 
would  fain  have  hardened  himself  in  his  former  inexorable 
temper,  but,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and  confounded  at 
what  he  saw,  he  did  not  endure  they  should  approach  him 
sitting  in  state,  but  came  down  hastily  to  meet  them,  salut- 
ing his  mother  first,  and  embracing  her  a  long  time,  and 
then  his  wife  and  children,  sparing  neither  tears  nor  caresses, 
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but  suffering  himself  to  be  borne  away  and  carried  head- 
long, as  it  were,  by  the  impetuous  violence  of  his  passion. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  and  observed  that  his 
mother  Volumnia  was  desirous  to  say  something,  the  Vol- 
scian  council  being  first  called  in,  he  heard  her  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  Our  dress  and  our  very  persons,  my  son, 
might  tell  you,  though  we  should  say  nothing  ourselves,  in 
how  forlorn  a  condition  we  have  lived  at  home  since  your 
banishment  and  absence  from  us  ;  and  now  consider  with 
yourself,  whether  we  may  not  pass  for  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  women,  to  have  that  sight,  which  should  be  the 
sweetest  that  we  could  see,  converted,  through  I  know  not 
what  fatality,  to  one  of  all  others  the  most  formidable  and 
dreadful, — Volumnia  to  behold  her  son,  and  Vergilia  her 
husband,  in  arms  against  the  walls  of  Rome.  Even 
prayer  itself,  whence  others  gain  comfort  and  relief  in  all 
manner  of  misfortunes,  is  that  which  most  adds  to  our  con- 
fusion and  distress  ;  since  our  best  wishes  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  nor  can  we  at  the  same  time  petition  the 
gods  for  Rome's  victory  and  your  preservation,  but  what 
the  worst  of  our  enemies  would  imprecate  as  a  curse,  is  the 
very  object  of  our  vows.  Your  wife  and  children  are 
under  the  sad  necessity,  that  they  must  either  be  deprived 
of  you,  or  of  their  native  soil.  As  for  myself,  I  am  resolved 
not  to  wait  till  war  shall  determine  this  alternative  for 
me ;  but  if  I  cannot  prevail  with  you  to  prefer  amity  and 
concord  to  quarrel  and  hostility,  and  to  be  the  benefactor 
to  both  parties,  rather  tlian  the  destroyer  of  one  of  them, 
be  assured  of  this  from  me,  and  reckon  steadfastly  upon  it, 
that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  your  country,  unless 
you  trample  first  upon  the  corpse  of  her  that  brought  you 
into  life.  For  it  will  be  ill  in  me  to  wait  and  loiter  in  the 
world  till  the  day  come  wherein  I  shall  see  a  child  of  mine, 
either  led  in  triumph  by  his  own  countrymen,  or  triumph- 
ing over  them.  Did  I  require  you  to  save  your  country  by 
ruining  the  Volscians,  then,  I  confess,  my  son,  the  case 
would  be  hard  for  you  to  solve.  It  is  base  to  bring  destitu- 
tion on  our  fellow-citizens  ;  it  is  unjust  to  betray  those  who 
have  placed  their  confidence  in  us.  But,  as  it  is,  we  do  but 
desire  a  deliverance  equally  expedient  for  them  and  us ; 
only  more  glorious  and  honorable  on  the  Volscian  side,  who, 
as  superior  in  arms,  will  be  thought  freely  to  bestow  the 
two  greatest  of  blessings,  peace  and  friendship,  even  wlien 
tliey  themselves  receive  the  same.  If  we  obtain  these,  the 
common  thanks  will  be  chiefly  due  to  you  as  the  principal 
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cause  ;  hut  if  thoy  bo  not  p^rantcd,  you  alone  must  expect 
to  hear  tlio  l)lanie  from  both  nations.  'J'he  clian(;e  of  all 
war  is  uncertain,  yet  thus  much  is  certain  in  the  i)i"(isenL, 
that  you,  by  conquerinfr  Uome,  will  only  get  the  reputation 
of  having  undone  your  country;  but  if  tlie  Volscians  hap- 
pen to  be  defeated  under  your  conduct,  then  the  world  will 
say,  that,  to  satisfy  a  revengeful  humor,  you  brought  misery 
on  your  friends  and  patrons." 

Marcius  listened  to  his  mother  while  she  spoke,  without 
answering  her  a  word;  and  Volumnia,  seeing  him  stand 
mute  also  for  a  long  time  after  she  had  ceased,  resumed  : 
"  O  my  son,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
silence  ?  Is  it  a  duty  to  postpone  everything  to  a  sense  of 
injuries,  and  wrong  to  gratify  a  mother  in  a  request  like 
this  ?  Is  it  the  characteristic  of  a  great  man  to  remember 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  him,  and  not  the  part  of  a 
great  and  good  man  to  remember  benefits  such  as  those 
that  children  receive  from  parents,  and  to  requite  them 
with  honor  and  respect  ?  You,  methinks,  who  are  so 
relentless  in  the  punishment  of  the  ungrateful,  should  not 
be  more  careless  than  others  to  be  grateful  yourself.  You 
have  punished  your  country  already ;  you  have  not  yet 
paid  your  debt  to  me.  Nature  and  religion,  surely,  unat- 
tended by  any  constraint,  should  have  won  your  consent 
to  petitions  so  worthy  and  so  just  as  these ;  but  if  it  must 
be  so,  I  will  even  use  my  last  resource."  Having  said  this, 
she  threw  herself  down  at  his  feet,  as  did  also  his  wife  and 
children;  upon  which  Marcius,  crying  out,  "O  mother! 
what  is  it  you  have  done  to  me  !  "  raised  her  up  from  the 
ground,  and  pressing  her  right  hand  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary vehemence,  "  You  have  gained  a  victory,"  said  he, 
"  fortunate  enough  for  the  Romans,  but  destructive  to 
your  son ;  whom  you,  though  none  else,  have  defeated." 
After  which,  and  a  little  private  conference  with  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  he  sent  them  back  again  to  Rome,  as 
they  desired  of  him. 

The  next  morning,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  led  the 
Volscians  homeward,  variously  affected  with  what  he  had 
done ;  some  of  them  complaining  of  him  and  condemning 
his  act,  others,  who  were  inclined  to  a  peaceful  conclusion, 
unfavorable  to  neither.  A  third  party,  while  much  dis- 
liking his  proceedings,  yet  could  not  look  upon  Marcius 
as  a  treacherous  person,  but  thought  it  pardonable  in  him 
to  be  thus  shaken  and  driven  to  surrender  at  last,  under 
such  compulsion.     None,  however,  opposed  his  commands ; 
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they  all  obediently  followed  him,  though  rather  from  ad- 
miration of  his  virtue,  than  any  regard  they  now  had  to 
his  authority.  The  Roman  people,  meantime,  more  effect- 
ually manifested  how  much  fear  and  danger  they  had  been 
in  while  the  war  lasted,  by  their  deportment  after  they 
were  freed  from  it.  Those  that  guarded  the  walls  had  no 
sooner  given  notice  that  the  Volscians  were  dislodged  and 
drawn  off,  but  they  set  open  all  their  temples  in  a  moment, 
and  began  to  crown  themselves  with  garlands  and  prepare 
for  sacrifice,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  upon  tidings  brought 
of  any  signal  victory.  But  the  joy  and  transport  of  the 
whole  city  was  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  honors  and  marks 
of  affection  paid  to  the  women,  as  well  by  the  senate 
as  the  people  in  general ;  every  one  declaring  that  they 
were,  beyond  all  question,  the  instruments  of  the  pub- 
lic safety.  And  the  senate  having  passed  a  decree  that 
whatsoever  they  would  ask  in  the  way  of  any  favor  or 
honor  should  be  allowed  and  done  for  them  by  the  magis- 
trates, they  demanded  simply  that  a  temple  might  be 
erected  to  Female  Fortune,  the  expense  of  which  they 
offered  to  defray  ovit  of  their  own  contributions,  if  the  city 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  sacrifices,  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  due  honor  of  the  gods,  out  of  the  common 
treasury.  The  senate,  much  commending  their  public 
spirit,  caused  the  temple  to  be  built  and  a  statue  set  up  in  it 
at  the  public  charge ;  they,  however,  made  up  a  sum  among 
themselves,  for  a  second  image  of  Fortune,  which  the 
Romans  say  uttered,  as  it  was  putting  up,  words  to  this 
effect,  "  Blessed  of  the  gods,  O  women,  is  your  gift." 

These  words,  they  profess,  were  repeated  a  second  time, 
expecting  our  belief  for  what  seems  pretty  nearly  an  impos- 
sibility. It  may  be  possible  enough,  that  statues  may 
seem  to  sweat,  and  to  run  with  tears,  and  to  stand  with 
certain  dewy  drops  of  a  sanguine  color ;  for  timber  and 
stones  are  frequently  known  to  contract  a  kind  of  scurf 
and  rottenness,  productive  of  moisture ;  and  various  tints 
may  form  on  the  surfaces,  both  from  within  and  from  the 
action  of  the  air  outside;  and  by  these  signs  it  is  not 
absurd  to  imagine  that  the  deity  may  forewarn  us.  It  may 
happen,  also,  that  images  and  statues  may  sometimes  make 
a  noise  not  unlike  that  of  a  moan  or  groan,  through  a  rup- 
ture or  violent  internal  sej^aration  of  the  parts ;  but  that 
an  articulate  voice,  and  such  express  words,  and  language 
so  clear  and  exact  and  elaborate,  should  proceed  from 
inanimate  things,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  thing  utterly  out 
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of  possibility.  For  it  was  luivcr  known  that  either  the 
Konl  of  man,  or  the  deity  liiniself,  uttered  vocal  sounds  and 
lini.u^uai^c,  alone,  without  an  organized  Ixxly  and  nieniT)ers 
litted  for  spceeli.  J>ut  where  liistory  seems  in  a  manner 
to  foree  our  assent  by  the  concurrence  of  numerous  and 
credibh;  witnesses,  we  are  to  conclude  that  an  impression 
distin('t  from  sensation  affects  the  imaf]^inative  part  of  our 
nature,  and  then  carries  away  tlie  judgment,  so  as  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  sensation;  just  as  in  sleep  we  fancy  we  see 
and  hear,  witliout  really  doing  eitlier.  Persons,  however, 
whose  strong  feelings  of  reverence  to  the  deity,  and  tender- 
ness for  religion,  will  not  allow  them  to  deny  or  invalidate 
anything  of  this  kind,  have  certainly  a  strong  argument 
for  their  faith,  in  the  wonderful  and  transcendent  character 
of  the  divine  power ;  which  admits  no  manner  of  compari- 
son with  ours,  either  in  its  nature  or  its  action,  the  modes 
or  the  strength  of  its  operations.  It  is  no  contradiction  to 
reason  that  it  should  do  things  that  we  cannot  do,  and 
effect  what  for  us  is  impracticable  :  differing  from  us  in  all 
respects,  in  its  acts  yet  more  than  in  other  points  we  may 
well  believe  it  to  be  unlike  us  and  remote  from  us.  Knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  for  the  most  part,  as  Heraclitus 
says,  is  lost  to  us  by  incredulity. 

When  Marcius  came  back  to  Antium,  Tullus,  who  thor- 
oughly hated  and  greatly  feared  him,  proceeded  at  once  to 
contrive  how  he  might  immediately  despatch  him,  as,  if  he 
escaped  now,  he  was  never  likely  to  give  him  such  another 
advantage.  Having  therefore  got  together  and  suborned 
several  partisans  against  him,  he  required  Marcius  to  resign 
his  charge,  and  give  the  Volscians  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration. He,  apprehending  the  danger  of  a  private  condi- 
tion, while  Tullus  held  the  office  of  general  and  exercised 
the  greatest  power  among  his  fellow-citizens,  made  answer, 
that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  commission,  whenever 
those  from  whose  common  authority  he  had  received  it 
should  think  fit  to  recall  it,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
was  ready  to  give  the  Antiates  satisfaction,  as  to  all  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct,  if  they  were  desirous  of  it. 

An  assembly  was  called,  and  popular  speakers,  as  had 
been  concerted,  came  forward  to  exasperate  and  incense  the 
multitude  ;  but  when  Marcius  stood  up  to  answer,  the  more 
unruly  and  tumultuous  part  of  the  people  became  quiet  on  a 
sudden,  and  out  of  reverence  allowed  him  to  speak  without 
the  least  disturbance  ;  while  all  the  better  people,  and  such 
as  were  satisfied  with  a  peace,  made  it  evident  by  their 
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whole  behavior,  that  they  would  give  him  a  favorable  hear- 
ing, and  judge  and  pronounce  according  to  equity. 

Tullus,  tlierefoie,  began  to  dread  the  issue  of  the  defence 
he  was  going  to  make  for  himself  ;  for  he  was  an  admirable 
speaker,  and  tlie  former  services  he  had  done  the  Volscians 
had  procured  and  still  preserved  for  him  greater  kindness 
than  could  be  outweighed  by  any  blame  for  his  late  conduct. 
Indeed,  the  very  accusation  itself  was  a  proof  and  testimony 
of  the  greatness  of  his  merits,  since  people  could  never 
have  complained  or  thought  themselves  wronged,  because 
Rome  was  not  brought  into  their  power,  but  that  by  his 
means  they  had  come  so  near  to  taking  it.  For  these 
reasons,  the  conspirators  judged  it  prudent  not  to  make 
any  further  delays,  nor  to  test  the  general  feeling  ;  but  the 
boldest  of  their  faction,  crying  out  that  they  ought  not  to 
listen  to  a  traitor,  nor  allow  him  still  to  retain  office  and  play 
the  tyrant  among  them,  fell  upon  Marcius  in  a  body,  and  slew 
him  there,  none  of  those  that  were  present  offering  to 
defend  him.  But  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  action  was 
in  nowise  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Volscians,  who 
hurried  out  of  their  several  cities  to  show  respect  to  his 
corpse ;  to  which  they  gave  honorable  interment,  adorning 
his  sepulchre  with  arms  and  trophies,  as  the  monument  of  a 
noble  hero  and  a  famous  general.  When  the  Romans  heard 
tidings  of  his  death,  they  gave  no  other  signification  either 
of  honor  or  of  anger  towards  him,  but  simply  granted  the 
request  of  the  women,  that  they  might  put  themselves  into 
mourning  and  bewail  him  for  ten  months,  as  the  usage  was 
upon  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a  son  or  a  brother ;  that  being 
the  period  fixed  for  the  longest  lamentation  by  the  laws  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  as  is  more  amply  told  in  the  account  of 
him. 

Marcius  was  no  sooner  deceased,  but  the  Volscians  felt 
the  need  of  his  assistance.  They  quarrelled  first  with  the 
^quians,  their  confederates  and  their  friends,  about  the 
appointment  of  the  general  of  their  joint  forces,  and  carried 
their  dispute  to  the  length  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter ;  and 
were  then  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  a  pitched  battle, 
where  not  only  Tullus  lost  his  life,  but  the  principal  flower 
of  their  whole  army  was  cut  in  pieces ;  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  submit  and  accept  of  peace  upon  very  dishonor- 
able terms,  becoming  subjects  of  Rome,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  submission. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ALCTBTADES  WITH 
CORIOLANUS. 

TiAviNCf  described  all  their  actions  that  seem  to  deserve 
commemoration,  their  military  ones,  we  may  say,  incline 
the  balance  very  decidedly  upon  neither  side.  They  both, 
in  pretty  e(iual  measure,  dis[)layed  on  luimcrous  occasions 
the  daring  and  courage  of  the  soldier,  and  the  skill  and 
foresight  of  the  general ;  unless,  indeed,  the  fact  that 
Alcibiades  was  victorious  and  successful  in  many  contests 
both  by  sea  and  land,  ought  to  gain  him  the  title  of  a  more 
complete  commander.  That  so  long  as  they  remained  and 
held  command  in  their  respective  countries,  they  eminently 
sustained,  and  when  they  were  driven  into  exile,  yet  more 
eminently  damaged  the  fortunes  of  those  countries,  is 
common  to  both.  All  the  sober  citizens  felt  disgust  at  the 
petulance,  the  low  flattery,  and  base  seductions  which 
Alcibiades,  in  his  public  life,  allowed  himself  to  employ 
with  the  view  of  winning  the  people's  favor;  and  the 
ungraciousness,  pride,  and  oligarchical  haughtiness  which 
Marcius,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  in  his,  were  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Roman  populace.  Neither  of  these 
courses  can  be  called  commendable;  but  a  man  who  ingra- 
tiates himself  by  indulgence  and  flattery  is  hardly  so 
censurable  as  one  who,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  flatter- 
ing, insults.  To  seek  power  by  servility  to  the  people  is  a 
disgrace,  but  to  maintain  it  by  terror,  violence,  and  oppres- 
sion, is  not  a  disgrace  only,  but  an  injustice. 

Marcius,  according  to  our  common  conceptions  of  his 
character,  was  undoubtedly  simple  and  straightforward ; 
Alcibiades,  unscrupulous  as  a  public  man,  and  false.  He  is 
more  especially  blamed  for  the  dishonorable  and  treach- 
erous way  in  which,  as  Thucydides  relates,  he  imposed 
upon  the  Lacedgemonian  ambassadors,  and  disturbed  the 
continuance  of  the  peace.  Yet  this  policy,  which  engaged 
the  city  again  in  war,  nevertheless  placed  it  in  a  powerful 
and  formidable  position,  by  the  accession,  which  Alcibiades 
obtained  for  it,  of  the  alliance  of  Argos  and  iVIantinea. 
And  Coriolanus  also,  Dionysius  relates,  used  unfair  means 
to  excite  war  between   the   Romans   and   the  Yolscians, 
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in  the  false  report  which  he  spread  about  the  visitors  at 
the  Games ;  and  the  motive  of  tliis  action  seems  to  make 
it  the  worse  of  tlie  two ;  since  it  was  not  done,  like  the 
other,  out  of  ordinary  political  jealousy,  strife,  and  com- 
petition. Simply  to  gratify  anger  from  which,  as  Ion 
says,  no  one  ever  yet  got  any  return,  he  threw  whole 
districts  of  Italy  into  confusion,  and  sacrificed  to  his 
passion  against  his  country  numerous  innocent  cities. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Alcibiades  also,  by  his  resent- 
ment, was  the  occasion  of  great  disasters  to  his  country, 
but  he  relented  as  soon  as  he  found  their  feelings  to 
be  changed ;  and  after  he  was  driven  out  a  second  time, 
so  far  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  errors  and  inadvertencies 
of  their  commanders,  or  being  indilt'erent  to  the  danger 
they  were  thus  incurring,  he  did  the  very  thing  that 
Aristides  is  so  highly  commended  for  doing  to  Themis- 
tocles ;  he  came  to  the  generals  who  were  his  enemies,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  do.  Coriolanus, 
on  the  other  hand,  first  of  all  attacked  the  whole  body  of 
his  countrymen,  though  only  one  portion  of  them  had  done 
him  any  wrong,  while  the  other,  the  better  and  nobler 
portion,  had  actually  suffered,  as  well  as  sympathized, 
with  him.  And,  secondly,  by  the  obduracy  with  which  he 
resisted  numerous  embassies  and  supplications,  addressed 
in  propitiation  of  his  single  anger  and  offence,  he  showed 
that  it  had  been  to  destroy  and  overthrow,  not  to  recover 
and  regain  his  country,  that  he  had  excited  bitter  and  im- 
placable hostilities  against  it.  There  is,  indeed,  one  dis- 
tinction that  may  be  drawn.  Alcibiades,  it  may  be  said, 
was  not  safe  among  the  Spartans,  and  had  the  inducements 
at  once  of  fear  and  of  hatred  to  lead  him  again  to  Athens  ; 
whereas  Marcius  could  not  honorably  have  left  the 
Volscians,  when  they  were  behaving  so  well  to  him :  he,  in 
the  command  of  their  forces  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
entire  confidence,  was  in  a  very  different  position  from 
Alcibiades,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  so  much 
wish  to  adopt  into  their  service,  as  to  use,  and  then 
abandon.  Driven  about  from  house  to  house  in  the  city, 
and  from  general  to  general  in  the  camp,  the  latter  had  no 
resort  but  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Tisaphernes ;  un- 
less, indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  that  his  object  in  courting 
favor  with  him  was  to  avert  the  entire  destruction  of  his 
native  city,  whither  he  wished  himself  to  return. 

As  regards  money,  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was  often 
guilty  of  procuring  it  by  accepting  bribes,  and  spent  it  ill 
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In  luxury  aud  dissipation.  Coriolanus  declined  to  receive 
it,  ev(^n  wlicn  presscnl  u\){m  liim  by  liis  cominnndcrs  as  an 
honor;  and  one  great  reason  for  the  odiinn  he  incurred 
with  tlie  populace  in  tin;  discussions  about  their  debts  was, 
(lint  lie  tranij)l('(l  ni)on  the  i)Oor,  not  for  money's  sake,  but 
out  of  pride  and  insolence. 

Antipater,  in  a  letter  written  upon  the  death  of  Aristotle 
the  philosopluM',  observes,  "Amongst  his  other  gifts  he  had 
that  of  persuasiveness;"  and  the  absence  of  this  in  the 
character  of  Marcius  made  all  his  great  actions  and  noble 
(pialitios  unacceptable  to  those  whom  tliey  ben('fii(,'d  :  pride, 
and  self-will,  tlie  consort,  as  Plato  calls  it,  of  solitude,  made 
him  insufferable.  With  the  skill  which  Alcibiades,  on  the 
contrary,  possessed  to  treat  every  one  in  the  way  most 
agreeable  to  him,  we  cannot  wonder  that  all  his  successes 
were  attended  with  the  most  exuberant  favor  and  honor ; 
his  very  errors,  at  times,  being  accompanied  by  something 
of  grace  and  felicity.  And  so  in  spite  of  great  and  frequent 
hurt  that  he  had  done  the  city,  he  was  repeatedly  appointed 
to  office  and  connnand ;  while  Coriolanus  stood  in  vain  for 
a  place  which  his  great  services  had  made  his  due.  The 
one,  in  spite  of  the  harm  he  occasioned,  could  not  make 
himself  hated,  nor  the  other,  with  all  the  admiration  he 
attracted,  succeed  in  being  beloved  by  his  countrymen. 

Coriolanus,  moreover,  it  should  be  said,  did  not  as  a  gen- 
eral obtain  any  successes  for  his  country,  but  only  for  his 
enemies  against  his  country.  Alcibiades  was  often  of 
service  to  Athens,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  commander. 
So  long  as  he  was  personally  present,  he  had  the  perfect 
mastery  of  his  political  adversaries;  calumny  only  suc- 
ceeded in  his  absence.  Coriolanus  was  condemned  in 
person  at  Rome  ;  and  in  like  manner  killed  by  the  Volscians, 
not  indeed  with  any  right  or  justice,  yet  not  without  some 
pretext  occasioned  by  his  own  acts ;  since,  after  rejecting 
all  conditions  of  peace  in  public,  in  private  he  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  women  and,  without  establishing 
peace,  threw  up  the  favorable  chances  of  war.  He  ought, 
before  retiring,  to  have  obtained  the  consent  of  those  who 
had  placed  their  trust  in  him ;  if  indeed  he  considered 
their  claims  on  him  to  be  the  strongest.  Or,  if  we  say  that 
he  did  not  care  about  the  Yolscians,  but  merely  had  prose- 
cuted the  war,  which  he  now  abandoned,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  resentment,  then  the  noble  thing  would  have 
been,  not  to  spare  his  country  for  his  mother's  sake,  but  his 
mother  in  and  with  his  country ;  since  both  his  mother  and 
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his  wife  were  part  and  parcel  of  that  endangered  country. 
After  harshly  repelling  public  supplications,  the  entreaties 
of  ambassadors,  and  the  prayers  of  priests,  to  concede  all 
as  a  private  favor  to  his  mother  was  less  an  honor  to  her 
than  a  dishonor  to  the  city  which  thus  escaped,  in  spite, 
it  would  seem,  of  its  own  demerits  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  single  woman.  Such  a  grace  could,  indeed,  seem 
merely  invidious,  ungracious,  and  unreasonable  in  the  eyes 
of  both  parties  ;  he  retreated  without  listening  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  opponents  or  asking  the  consent  of  his 
friends.  The  origin  of  all  lay  in  his  unsociable,  supercilious, 
and  self-willed  disposition,  which,  in  all  cases,  is  offensive 
to  most  people ;  and  when  combined  with  a  passion  for 
distinction  passes  into  absolute  savageness  and  merciless- 
ness.  Men  decline  to  ask  favors  of  the  people,  professing 
not  to  need  any  honors  from  them  ;  and  then  are  indignant 
if  they  do  not  obtain  them.  Metellus,  Aristides,  and  Epam- 
inondas  certainly  did  not  beg  favors  of  the  multitude; 
but  that  was  because  they,  in  real  truth,  did  not  value  the 
gifts  which  a  popular  body  can  either  confer  or  refuse  ;  and 
when  they  were  more  than  once  driven  into  exile,  rejected 
at  elections,  and  condemned  in  courts  of  justice,  they  showed 
no  resentment  at  the  ill-humor  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but 
were  willing  and  contented  to  return  and  be  reconciled 
when  the  feeling  altered  and  they  were  wished  for.  He 
who  least  likes  courting  favor,  ought  also  least  to  think  of 
resenting  neglect ;  to  feel  wounded  at  being  refused  a  dis- 
tinction can  only  arise  from  an  overweening  appetite  to 
have  it. 

Alcibiades  never  professed  to  deny  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  him  to  be  honored,  and  distasteful  to  him  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and,  accordingly,  he  always  tried  to  place  himself 
upon  good  terms  with  all  that  he  met;  Coriolanus's  pride 
forbade  him  to  pay  attentions  to  those  who  could  have 
promoted  his  advancement,  and  yet  his  love  of  distinction 
made  him  feel  hurt  and  angry  when  he  was  disregarded. 
Such  are  the  faulty  parts  of  his  character,  which  in  all 
other  respects  was  a  noble  one.  For  his  temperance,  con- 
tinence, and  probity,  he  claims  to  be  compared  with  the 
.best  and  purest  of  the  Greeks ;  not  in  any  sort  or  kind 
with  Alcibiades,  the  least  scrupulous  and  most  entirely 
careless  of  human  beings  in  all  these  points. 
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TIMOLEON. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  others  that  I  first  commenced 
writing  biographies ;  but  1  find  myself  proceeding  and 
attaching  myself  to  it  for  my  own ;  the  virtues  of  these 
great  men  serving  me  as  a  sort  of  looking-glass,  in  which 
1  may  see  how  to  adjust  and  adorn  my  own  life.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  daily  living  and  as- 
sociating together ;  we  receive,  as  it  were,  in  our  inquiry, 
and  entertain  each  successive  guest,  view 

Their  stature  and  their  qualities, 

and  select  from  their  actions  all  that  is  noblest  and  worth- 
iest to  know. 

Ah,  and  what  greater  pleasure  could  one  have  ? 

or,  what  more  effective  means  to  one's  moral  improvement  ? 
Democritus  tells  us  we  ought  to  pray  that  of  the  phantasms 
appearing  in  the  circumambient  air,  such  may  present 
themselves  to  us  as  are  propitious,  and  that  we  may  rather 
m^eet  with  those  that  are  agreeable  to  our  natures  and  are 
good  than  the  evil  and  unfortunate ;  which  is  simply 
introducing  into  philosophy  a  doctrine  untrue  in  itself,  an'd 
leading  to  endless  superstitions.  My  method,  on  the  con- 
trary, is,  by  the  study  of  history,  and  by  the  familiarity 
acquired  in  writing,  to  habituate  my  memory  to  receive 
and  retain  images  of  the  best  and  worthiest  characters. 
I  thus  am  enabled  to  free  myself  from  any  ignoble,  base, 
or  vicious  impressions,  contracted  from  the  contagion  of 
ill  company  that  I  may  be  unavoidably  engaged  in ;  by 
the  remedy  of  turning  my  thoughts  in  a  happy  and  calm 
temper  to  view  these  noble  examples.  Of  this  kind  are 
those  of  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  and  Paulus  ^milius, 
to  write  whose  lives  is  my  present  business ;  men  equally 
famous,  not  only  for  their  virtues,  but  success  ;  insomuch 
that  they  have  left  it  doubtful  whether  they  owe  their 
greatest  achievements  to  good  fortune,  or  their  own  pru« 
dence  and  conduct. 

The  affairs  of  the  Syracusans,  before  Timoleon  was  sent 
into  Sicily,  were  in  this  posture ;  after  Dion  had  driven 
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out  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  he  was  slain  by  treachery,  and 
those  that  liad  assisted  liiiii  in  doliverin^^  Syracuse  were 
divided  among  themselves ;  and  thus  the  city  by  a  contiimal 
change  of  governors,  and  a  train  of  mischiefs  that  succeeded 
each  other,  became  almost  abandoned;  while  of  the  rest 
of  Sicily,  part  was  now  utterly  depopulated  and  desolate 
through  long  continuance  of  war,  and  most  of  tlie  cities 
that  had  been  left  standing  were  in  the  hands  of  barba- 
rians and  soldiers  out  of  employment,  that  were  ready  to 
embrace  every  turn  of  government.  Such  being  the  state 
of  things,  Dionysius  takes  the  opportunity,  and  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  banishment,  by  the  help  of  some  merce- 
nary troops  he  had  got  together,  forces  out  Nysseus,  then 
master  of  Syracuse,  recovers  all  afresh,  and  is  again  settled 
in  his  dominion ;  and  as  at  first  he  had  been  strangely  de- 
prived of  the  greatest  and  most  absolute  power  that  ever 
was,  by  a  very  small  party,  so  now  in  a  yet  stranger  man- 
ner, wlien  in  exile  and  of  mean  condition,  he  became  the 
sovereign  of  those  who  had  ejected  him.  All  therefore 
that  remained  in  Syracuse  had  to  serve  under  a  tyrant, 
who  at  the  best  was  of  an  ungentle  nature,  and  exasperated 
now  to  a  degree  of  savageness  by  the  late  misfortunes 
and  calamities  he  had  suffered.  The  better  and  more  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  having  timely  retired  thence  tollicetes, 
ruler  of  the  Leontines,  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
and  chose  him  for  their  general  in  the  war ;  not  that  he 
was  much  preferable  to  any  open  and  avowed  tyrant,  but 
they  had  no  other  sanctuary  at  present,  and  it  gave  them 
some  ground  of  confidence,  that  he  was  of  a  Syracusan 
family,  and  had  forces  able  to  encounter  those  of  Dionysius. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Carthaginians  appeared  before 
Sicily  with  a  great  navy,  watching  when  and  where  they 
might  make  a  descent  upon  the  island  ;  and  terror  at  tliis 
fleet  made  the  Sicilians  incline  to  send  an  embassy  into 
Greece  to  demand  succors  from  the  Corinthians,  whom  they 
confided  in  rather  tlian  others,  not  only  upon  the  account 
of  their  near  kindred,  and  the  great  benefits  they  had  often 
received  by  trusting  them,  but  because  Corinth  had  ever 
shown  herself  attached  to  freedom  and  averse  from  tyranny 
■and  had  engaged  in  many  noble  Avars,  not  for  empire  or 
aggrandizement,  but  for  the  sole  liberty  of  the  Greeks. 
But  Hicetes,  who  made  it  the  business  of  his  command  not 
so  much  to  deliver  the  Syracusan s  from  other  tyrants,  as 
to  enslave  them  to  himself,  had  already  entered  into  some 
secret  conferences  with  those  of  Carthage,  while  in  publio 
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he  comnicndod  tho  design  of  liis  Syraciisan  clients,  and 
des[)iit(;]ie(l  anibassadoi's  from  liinisolf,  together  witli  theirs, 
into  J*el()p()nnesus ;  not  that  he  i-(!aily  (l(;sii-e(l  iiiiy  lehcif  to 
como  from  there,  but,  in  case  the  Corintliians,  as  was  likely 
enougli,  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  (ireece  and  occnipa- 
tion  at  home,  should  refuse  their  assistance;,  h()[)iug  then 
he  should  be  able  with  less  difficulty  to  dispose  and  incline 
things  for  the  Carthaginian  interest,  and  so  make  use  of 
these  foreign  pretenders,  as  instruments  and  auxiliaries 
for  himself,  either  against  the  Syracusans  or  Dionysius,  as 
occasion  served.     This  was  discovered  a  while  after. 

The  ambassadors  being  arrived,  and  their  retpiest  known, 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  always  a  great  concern  for  all 
their  colonies  and  plantations,  but  especially  for  Syracuse, 
since  by  good  fortune  tiiere  was  nothing  to  molest  them  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  enjoying  peace  and 
leisure  at  that  time,  readily  and  with  one  accord  passed  a 
vote  for  their  assistance.  And  when  they  were  deliberat- 
ing about  the  choice  of  a  captain  for  the  expedition,  and 
the  magistrates  were  urging  the  claims  of  various  aspirants 
for  reputation,  one  of  the  crowd  stood  up  and  named  Tirao- 
leon,  son  of  Timodemus,  who  had  long  absented  himself 
from  public  business,  and  had  neither  any  thoughts  of,  nor 
the  least  pretensions  to,  an  employment  of  that  nature. 
Some  god  or  other,  it  might  rather  seem,  had  put  it  in  the 
man's  heart  to  mention  him  ;  such  favor  and  good- will  on  the 
part  of  Fortune  seemed  at  once  to  be  shown  in  his  election, 
and  to  accompany  all  his  following  actions,  as  though  it  were 
on  purpose  to  commend  his  worth,  and  add  grace  and  orna- 
ment, to  his  personal  virtues.  As  regards  his  parentage, 
both  Timodemus  his  father,  and  his  mother  Demariste, 
were  of  high  rank  in  the  city;  and  as  for  himself,  he  was 
noted  for  his  love  of  his  country,  and  his  gentleness  of  tem- 
per, except  in  his  extreme  hatred  to  tyrants  and  wicked  men. 
His  natural  abilities  for  war  were  so  happily  tempered,  that 
while  a  rare  prudence  might  be  seen  in  all  the  enterprises 
of  his  younger  years,  an  equal  courage  showed  itself  in  the 
last  exploits  of  his  declining  age.  He  had  an  elder  brother, 
whose  name  was  Timophanes,  who  was  every  way  unlike 
him,  being  indiscreet  and  rash,  and  infected  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  friends  and  foreign  soldiers,  whom  he  kept 
always  about  him,  with  a  passion  for  absolute  power.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  force  and  vehemence  in  all  military 
service,  and  even  to  delight  in  dangers,  and  thus  he  took 
much  with  the  people,  and  was  advanced  to  the  highest 
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charges,  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  warrior ;  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  which  officers  and  promotions,  Timoleon  niucii  as- 
sisted him,  helping  to  conceal  or  at  least  to  extenuate  his 
errors,  embelUsliing  by  his  praise  whatever  was  commend- 
able in  him,  and  setting  oft*  his  good  qualities  to  the  best 
advantage. 

It  happened  once  in  the  battle  fought  by  the  Corinthians 
against  the  foi'ces  of  Argos  and  Cleonse,  that  Timoleon 
served  among  the  infantry,  when  Tinioplianes,  commanding 
their  cavalry,  was  brought  into  extreme  danger ;  as  his 
horse  being  wounded  fell  forward  and  threw  him  headlong 
amidst  the  enemies,  while  part  of  his  companions  dispersed 
at  once  in  a  panic,  and  the  small  number  that  remained, 
bearing  up  against  a  great  multitude,  had  much  ado  to 
maintain  any  resistance.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Timoleon 
was  aware  of  the  accident,  he  ran  hastily  in  to  his  brother's 
rescue,  and  covering  the  fallen  Timophanes  with  his 
buckler,  after  having  received  abundance  of  darts,  and 
several  strokes  by  the  sword  upon  his  body  and  his  armor, 
he  at  length  with  much  difficulty  obliged  the  enemies  te 
retire,  and  brought  off  his  brother  alive  and  safe.  But 
when  the  Corinthians,  for  fear  of  losing  their  city  a  second 
time,  as  they  had  once  before,  by  admitting  their  allies, 
made  a  decree  to  maintain  four  hundred  mercenaries  for 
its  security,  and  gave  Timophanes  the  command  over  them, 
he,  abazidoning  all  regard  to  honor  and  equity,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  execution  his  plans  for  making  himself 
absolute,  and  bringing  the  place  under  his  own  power ;  and 
having  cut  off  many  principal  citizens,  uncondemned  and 
without  trial,  who  were  most  likely  to  hinder  his  designs, 
he  declared  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  a  procedure  that  in- 
finitely afflicted  Timoleon,  to  whom  the  wickedness  of  such 
a  brother  appeared  to  be  his  own  reproach  and  calamity. 
He  undertook  to  persuade  him  by  reasoning,  that  desisting 
from  that  wild  and  unhappy  ambition,  he  would  bethink 
himself  how  he  should  make  the  Corinthians  some  amends, 
and  find  out  an  expedient  to  remedy  and  correct  tlie  evils 
he  had  done  them.  When  his  single  admonition  was  re- 
jected and  contemned  by  him,  he  makes  a  second  attempt 
taking  with  him  yEschylus  his  kinsman,  brother  to  the  wife 
of  Timophanes,  and  a  certain  diviner,  that  was  his  friend, 
whom  Theopompus  in  his  history  calls  Satyrus,  but 
Ephorus  and  Timseus  mention  in  theirs  by  the  name  of 
Orthagoras.  After  a  few  days,  then,  he  returns  to  his 
brother  with  this  company,  all  three  of  them  surrounding 
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and  earnostly  iiniK)r(uinii^^  liiin  upon  the  same  subj(;ct,  tliat 
now  at  leni;tli  Ik;  would  listen  to  I'casou,  and  Ik;  of  a,notlier 
mind.  I>ut  wlieu  TiniopliaiKis  l)(!<;an  lii'st  to  lau^li  at  the 
men's  siin[)licity,  and  i)iescutly  l)roke  out  into  rai^e  and  in- 
dii^nation  against  thcMji,  Timoleon  stei)i)ed  aside  from  liim 
and  stood  weeping  with  his  fjioe  c()V(!red,  while  the  other 
two,  drawing  out  their  swords,  despatclied  him  in  a  moment. 
On  the  rumor  of  this  act  being  soon  scattered  about,  the 
better  and  more  generous  of  the  Corinthians  higldy  ap- 
plauded Timoleon  for  the  hatred  of  wrong  and  the  greatness 
of  soul  that  had  made  him,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition 
and  full  of  iove  and  kindness  for  his  family,  think  the 
obligations  to  his  country  stronger  than  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  prefer  that  which  is  good  and  just  before 
gain  and  interest  and  his  own  particular  advantage.  For 
the  same  bi-other,  who  with  so  nmch  bravery  had  been 
saved  by  him  when  he  fought  valiantly  in  the  cause  of 
Corinth,  he  had  now  as  nobly  sacrificed  for  enslaving  her 
afterwards  by  a  base  usurpation.  But  then,  on  the  other 
side,  those  that  knew  not  how  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and 
had  been  used  to  make  their  humble  court  to  the  men  of 
power,  though  they  openly  professed  to  rejoice  at  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  nevertheless,  secretly  reviling  Timoleon,  as 
one  that  had  committed  an  impious  and  abominable  act, 
drove  him  into  melancholy  and  dejection.  And  wdien  he 
came  to  understand  how  heavily  his  mother  took  it,  and 
that  she  likewise  uttered  the  saddest  complaints  and  most 
terrible  imprecations  against  him,  he  went  to  satisfy 
and  comfort  her  as  to  what,  had  happened ;  and  finding 
that  she  would  not  endure  so  much  as  to  look  upon  him, 
but  caused  her  doors  to  be  shut,  that  he  might  have  no 
admission  into  her  presence,  with  grief  at  this  he  grew  so 
disordered  in  his  mind  and  so  disconsolate,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  his  perplexity  with  his  life,  by 
abstaining  from  all  manner  of  sustenance.  But  through 
the  care  and  diligence  of  his  friends,  who  were  very  instant 
with  him,  and  added  force  to  their  entreaties,  he  came  to 
resolve  and  promise  at  last,  that  he  would  endure  living, 
provided  it  might  be  in  solitude,  and  remote  from  company  ; 
so  that,  quitting  all  civil  transactions  and  commerce  with 
the  world  for  a  long  while  after  his  first  retirement,  he 
never  came  into  Corinth,  but  wandered  up  and  down  the 
fields,  full  of  anxious  and  tormenting  thoughts,  and  spent 
his  time  in  desert  places,  at  the  farthest  distance  from 
society  and  human  intercourse.    So  true  it  is  that  the  minds 
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of  men  are  easily  shaken  and  carried  off  from  their  own 
sentiments  through  the  casual  commendation  or  reproof  of 
others,  unless  the  judgments  that  we  make,  and  the 
purposes  we  conceive,  be  confirmed  by  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, and  tlnis  obtain  strength  and  steadiness.  An  action 
must  not  only  be  just  and  laudable  in  its  own  nature,  but 
it  must  proceed  likewise  from  solid  motives  and  a  lasting 
principle,  that  so  we  may  fully  and  constantly  approve  the 
thing,  and  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  what  we  do;  for  other- 
wise, after  having  put  our  resolution  into  practice,  we  shall 
out  of  pure  weakness  come  to  be  troubled  at  the  perform- 
ance, when  the  grace  and  godliness,  which  rendered  it 
before  so  amiable  and  pleasing  to  us,  begin  to  decay  and 
wear  out  of  our  fancy  ;  like  greedy  people,  who,  seizing  on 
the  more  delicious  morsels  of  any  dish  with  a  keen  appetite, 
are  presently  disgusted  when  they  grow  full,  -  and  find 
themselves  oppressed  and  uneasy  now  by  what  they  be- 
fore so  greedily  desired.  For  a  succeeding  dislike  spoils 
the  best  of  actions,  and  repentance  makes  that  which  was 
never  so  well  done,  become  base  and  faulty;  whereas  the 
choice  that  is  founded  upon  knowledge  and  wise  reasoning, 
does  not  change  by  disappointment,  or  suffer  us  to  repent, 
though  it  happen  perchance  to  be  less  prosperous  in  the 
issue.  And  thus,  Phocion,  of  Athens,  having  always  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  measures  of  Leosthenes,  when  success 
appeared  to  attend  them,  and  he  saw  his  countrymen 
rejoicing  and  offering  sacrifice  in  honor  of  their  victory, 
"  I  should  have  been  as  glad,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that  I 
myself  had  been  the  author  of  what  Leosthenes  has 
achieved  for  you,  as  lam  that  I  gave  you  my  own  counsel 
against  it."  A  more  vehement  reply  is  recorded  to  have 
been  made  by  Aristides  the  Locrian,  one  of  Plato's  com- 
panions, to  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  demanded  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage :  "  I  had  rather,"  said  he  to  him, 
"  see  the  virgin  in  her  grave,  than  in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant." 
And  when  Dionysius,  enraged  at  the  aft'ront,  made  his 
sons  be  put  to  death  a  while  after,  and  then  again  insult- 
ingly asked,  whether  he  were  still  in  the  same  mind  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  daughters,  his  answer  was,  "  I  cannot 
but  grieve  at  the  cruelty  of  your  deeds,  but  am  not  sorry 
for  the  freedom  of  my  own  words."  Such  expressions 
as  these  may  belong  perhaps  to  a  more  sublime  and  ac- 
complished virtue. 

The  grief,  however,  of  Timoleon  at  what  had  been  dont, 
whether  it  arose  from  commiseration  of  his  brother's  fate^ 
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or  tlic  reverence  he  bore  his  mollier,  so  sliattered  ana 
broke  bis  si)irits,  that  for  the  space  of  abnost  twenty  years 
be  li;i(l  not  offered  to  concern  himself  in  any  lionoral)le  or 
pubHc  action.  When,  tlierefore,  lie  was  pitclHul  nf)on  for 
a  general,  and,  joyfully  accepted  as  such  by  the  sulfrages 
of  the  people,  Tcleclides,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  and  distinguished  man  in  Corinth,  began  to  ex- 
hort him  that  he  would  act  now  like  a  man  of  worth  and 
gallantry  :  "  For,"  said  be,  "  if  yon  do  bravely  in  this  service 
we  shall  believe  that  you  deliver(;d  us  from  a  tyrant ;  but 
if  otherwise  that  you  killed  your  brother."  AVbile  he  was 
yet  preparing  to  set  sail,  and  enlisting  soldiers  to  embark 
with  him,  there  came  letters  to  the  Coi'inthians  from 
Hicetes,  plainly  disclosing  his  revolt  and  treachery.  For 
his  ambassadors  bad  no  sooner  gone  for  Corinth,  but  he 
openly  joined  the  Carthaginians,  negotiating  that  they 
might  assist  him  to  throw  out  Dionysius,  and  become 
master  of  Syracuse  in  bis  room.  And  fearing  he  might  be 
disappointed  of  his  aim  if  troops  and  a  commander  should 
come  from  Corinth  before  this  were  effected,  be  sent  a  letter 
of  advice  thither,  in  all  baste,  to  prevent  their  setting  out, 
telling  them  they  need  not  be  at  any  cost  and  trouble  upon 
his  account,  or  run  the  hazard  of  a  Sicilian  voyage,  espe- 
cially since  the  Carthaginians,  alliance  with  whom  against 
Dionysius  the  slow^ness  of  their  motions  had  compelled  him 
to  embrace,  would  dispute  their  passage,  and  lay  in  wait  to 
attack  them  with  a  numerous  fleet.  This  letter  being  pub- 
licly read,  if  any  had  been  cold  and  indifferent  before  as  to 
the  expedition  in  band  the  indignation  they  now  conceived 
against  Hicetes  so  exasperated  and  inflamed  them  all  that 
they  willingly  contributed  to  supply  Timoleon,  and  endeav- 
ored with  one  accord  to  hasten  his  departure. 

When  the  vessels  were  equipped,  and  his  soldiers  every 
way  provided  for,  the  female  priest  of  Proserpina  had  a 
dream  or  vision  wherein  she  and  her  mother  Ceres  appeared 
to  them  in  a  travelling  garb,  and  w^ere  heard  to  say  that 
they  were  going  to  sail  with  Timoleon  into  Sicily  ;  where- 
upon the  Corinthians,  having  built  a  sacred  galley,  devoted 
it  to  them,  and  called  it  the  galley  of  the  goddesses.  Ti- 
moleon went  in  person  to  Delphi,  where  he  sacrificed  to 
Apollo,  and,  descending  into  the  place  of  prophecy,  was 
surprised  with  the  following  marvellous  occurrence.  A 
riband,  with  crowns  and  figures  of  victory  embroidered 
upon  it,  slipped  oft"  from  among  the  gifts  that  were  there 
consecrated  and  hung  up  in  the  temple,  and  fell  directly 
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down  upon  his  head;  so  that  Apollo  seemed  already  to 
crown  him  with  success,  and  send  him  thence  to  conquer 
and  triumph.  He  put  to  sea  only  with  seven  ships  of 
Corinth,  two  of  Corcyra,  and  a  tenth  which  was  furnished 
by  the  Leucadians ;  and  when  he  was  now  entered  into  the 
deep  by  night,  and  carried  with  a  prosperous  gale,  the 
heaven  seemed  all  on  a  sudden  to  break  open,  and  a  bright 
spreading  flame  to  issue  forth  from  it,  and  hover  over  the 
ship  he  was  in ;  and,  having  formed  itself  into  a  torch,  not 
unlike  those  that  are  used  in  the  mysteries,  it  began  to 
steer  the  same  course,  and  run  along  in  their  company, 
guiding  them  by  its  light  to  that  quarter  of  Italy  where 
they  designed  to  go  ashore.  The  soothsayers  affirmed,  that 
this  apparition  agreed  with  the  dream  of  the  holy  woman, 
since  the  goddesses  were  now  visibly  joining  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  sending  this  light  from  heaven  before  them : 
Sicily  being  thought  sacred  to  Proserpina,  as  poets  feign 
that  the  rape  was  committed  there,  and  that  the  island 
was  given  her  in  dowry  when  she  married  Pluto. 

These  early  demonstrations  of  divine  favor  greatly  en- 
couraged his  whole  army ;  so  that  making  all  the  speed 
they  were  able,  by  a  voyage  across  the  open  sea,  they  were 
Boon  passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  the  tidings  that 
came  from  Sicily  much  perplexed  Timoleon,  and  disheart- 
ened his  soldiers.  For  Hicetes,  having  already  beaten  Dio- 
tiysius  out  of  the  field,  and  reduced  most  of  the  quarters  of 
Syracuse  itself,  now  hemmed  him  in  and  besieged  him  in  the 
citadel  and  what  is  called  the  Island,  whither  he  was  fled  for 
his  last  refuge ;  while  the  Carthaginians,  by  agreement,  were 
to  make  it  their  business  to  hinder  Timoleon  from  landing  in 
any  port  of  Sicily  ;  so  that  he  and  his  party  being  driven 
back,  they  might  with  ease  and  at  their  own  leisure  divide 
the  island  among  themselves.  In  pursuance  of  which  design, 
the  Carthaginians  sent  away  twenty  of  their  galleys  to  Rhe- 
gium,  having  aboard  them  certain  ambassadors  from  Hi- 
cetes to  Timoleon,  who  carried  instructions  suitable  to 
tliese  proceedings,  specious  amusements,  and*  plausible 
stories,  to  color  and  conceal  dishonest  purposes.  They  had 
order  to  propose  and  demand  that  Timoleon  himself,  if  he 
liked  the  offer,  should  come  and  advise  with  Hicetes  and 
partake  of  all  his  conquests,  but  that  he  might  send 
back  his  ships  and  forces  to  Corinth,  since  the  war  was  in 
a  manner  finished,  and  the  Carthaginians  had  blocked  up 
the  passage,  determined  to  oppose  them  if  they  should  try 
to  force  their  way  towards  the  shore.  When,  therefore, 
25 
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the  Corintliians  met  with  these  envoys  at  Rliep^ium,  and 
received  their  message,  and  saw  the  IMuenioian  vessels  rid- 
ing at  anchor  in  tlio  bay,  they  became  keenly  s(!nsible  of 
the  abuse  that  was  put  npon  them,  and  lelt  a  general  in- 
dignation against  Ilicetes,  and  great  apprehensions  for  the 
Siceliots,  whom  they  now  ])lainly  perceived  to  be  as  it  were 
a  prize  and  recompense  to  Ilicetes  on  one  side  for  his  per- 
fidy, and  to  the  Carthaginians  on  the  other  for  the  sover- 
eign power  they  secured  to  him.  For  it  seemed  utterly 
impossible  to  force  and  overbear  the  Carthaginian  ships 
that  lay  before  them  and  were  double  their  number,  as  also 
to  vanquish  the  victorious  troops  which  Ilicetes  had  with 
him  in  Syracuse,  to  take  the  lead  of  which  very  troops 
they  had  undertaken  their  voyage. 

The  case  being  thus,  Timoleon,  after  some  conference 
with  the  envoys  of  Ilicetes  and  the  Carthaginian  captains, 
told  them  he  should  readily  submit  to  their  proposals  (to 
what  purpose  would  it  be  to  refuse  compliance  ?) :  he  was 
desirous  only,  before  his  return  to  Corinth,  that  what  had 
passed  between  them  in  private  might  be  solemnly  declared 
before  the  people  of  Rhegium,  a  Greek  city,  and  a  common 
friend  to  the  parties  ;  this,  he  said,  would  very  much  con- 
duce to  his  own  security  and  discharge ;  and  they  likewise 
would  more  strictly  observe  articles  of  agreement,  on  behalf 
of  the  Syracusans,  which  they  had  obliged  themselves  to 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  The  design  of  all 
which  was  only  to  divert  their  attention,  while  he  got  an 
opportunity  of  slipping  away  from  their  fleet ;  a  contriv- 
ance that  all  the  principal  Rhegians  were  privy  and  assist- 
ing to,  who  had  a  great  desire  that  the  affairs  of  Sicily 
should  fall  into  Corinthian  hands,  and  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  having  barbarian  neighbors.  An  assembly  was 
therefore  called,  and  the  gates  shut,  that  the  citizens  might 
have  no  liberty  to  turn  to  other  business  ;  and  a  succession 
of  speakers  came  forward,  addressing  the  people  at  great 
length,  to  the  same  effect,  without  bringing  the  subject  to 
any  conclusion,  making  way  each  for  another  and  purposely 
spinning  out  the  time,  till  the  Corinthian  galleys  should 
get  clear  of  the  haven  ;  the  Carthaginian  commanders  being 
detained  there  without  any  suspicion,  as  also  Timoleon  still 
remained  present,  and  gave  signs  as  if  he  were  just  pre- 
paring to  make  an  oration.  But  upon  secret  notice  that 
the  rest  of  the  galleys  were  already  gone  off,  and  that  his 
alone  remained  waiting  for  him,  by  the  help  and  conceal- 
ment of  those  Rhegians  that  were  about  the  hustings  and 
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favored  his  departure,  he  made  shift  to  slip  away  through 
the  crowd,  and  running  down  to  the  port,  set  sail  with  all 
speed  ;  and  having  reached  his  other  vessels,  they  came  all 
safe  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  whither  they  had  been  for- 
merly invited,  and  wliere  they  were  now  kindly  received 
by  Andromachus,  then  ruler  of  the  city.  This  man  was 
father  of  TimaBus  the  historian,  and  incomparably  the  best 
of  all  those  that  bore  sway  in  Sicily  at  that  time,  governing 
his  citizens  according  to  law  and  justice,  and  openly  pro- 
fessing an  aversion  and  enmity  to  all  tyrants;  upon  which 
account  he  gave  Timoleon  leave  to  muster  up  his  troops 
there,  and  to  make  that  city  the  seat  of  war,  persuading  the 
inhabitants  to  join  their  arms  with  the  Corinthian  forces, 
and  assist  them  in  the  design  of  delivering  Sicily. 

But  the  Carthaginians  who  were  left  in  Khegium  per- 
ceiving, when  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  that  Timoleon 
had  given  them  the  go-by,  were  not  a  little  vexed  to  see 
themselves  outwitted,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Rhe- 
gians,  who  could  not  but  smile  to  find  Phoenicians  complain 
of  being  cheated.  However,  they  despatched  a  messenger 
aboard  one  of  their  galleys  to  Tauromenium,  who,  after 
much  blustering  in  the  insolent  barbaric  way,  and  many 
menaces  to  Andromachus  if  he  did  not  forthwith  send  the 
Corinthians  off,  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  inside 
upward,  and  then  turning  it  down  again,  threatened  he 
would  handle  their  city  even  so,  and  turn  it  topsy-turvy 
in  as  little  time,  and  with  as  much  ease.  Andromachus, 
laughing  at  the  man's  confidence,  made  no  other  reply,  but, 
imitating  his  gesture,  bid  him  hasten  his  own  departure, 
unless  he  had  a  mind  to  see  that  kind  of  dexterity  practised 
first  upon  the  galley  which  brought  him  hither. 

Hicetes,  informed  that  Timoleon  had  made  good  his  pas- 
sage, was  in  great  fear  of  what  might  follow,  and  sent  to 
desire  the  Cartluiginians  that  a  large  number  of  galleys 
might  be  ordered  to  attend  and  secure  the  coast.  And  now 
it  was  that  the  Syracusans  began  wholly  to  despair  of 
safety,  seeing  the  Carthaginians  possessed  of  their  liaven, 
Hicetes  master  of  the  town,  and  L)ionysius  supreme  in  the 
citadel ;  while  Timoleon  had  as  yet  but  a  slender  hold  of 
Sicily,  as  it  were  by  the  fringe  or  border  of  it,  in  the  small 
city  of  the  Tauromenians,  with  a  feeble  hope  and  a  poor 
company ;  having  but  a  thousand  soldiers  at  the  most,  and 
no  more  provisions,  either  of  corn  or  money,  than  were  just 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  the  pay  of  that  incon- 
siderable number.    Nor  did  the  other  towns  of  Sicily  con- 
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fide  in  Iiiin,  overpowered  as  they  were  with  violence  and 
outrage,  and  embittered  against  all  that  should  offer  to 
lead  armies,  by  tlie  trea(;h(!r()ns  (londuet  eliiefiy  of  Ciillipus, 
an  Atlienian,  and  Pliarax,  a  T.acedjemonian  captain,  Ijotii  of 
whom,  after  giving  out  that  the  design  of  their  coming  was 
to  introduce  lil)crty  and  to  depose  tyrants,  so  tyrannized 
themselves,  that  tlie  reign  of  former  oppressors  seemed  to 
be  a  golden  age  in  comparison,  and  the  Sicilians  began  to 
consider  those  more  liappy  wlio  Iiiid  ex[)ir(!(l  in  servitude, 
than  any  that  had  lived  to  see  sucli  a  dismal  freedom. 

Looking,  therefore,  for  no  better  usage  from  the  Corin- 
thian general,  but  imagining  that  it  was  only  the  same  old 
course  of  things  once  more,  specious  pretences  and  false 
professions  to  allure  them  by  fair  hopes  and  kind  promises 
into  the  obedience  of  a  new  master,  they  all,  with  one  ac- 
cord, unless  it  were  the  people  of  Adranum,  suspected  the 
exhortations,  and  rejected  the  overtures  that  were  made 
them  in  his  name.  These  were  inhabitants  of  a  small  city, 
consecrated  to  Adranus,  a  certain  god  that  was  m  high 
veneration  throughout  Sicily,  and,  as  it  happened,  they 
were  then  at  variance  among  themselves,  insomuch  that 
one  party  called  in  Ilicetes  and  the  Carthaginians  to  assist 
them,  while  the  other  sent  proposals  to  Timoleon.  It  so 
fell  out  that  these  auxiliaries,  striving  which  should  be 
soonest,  both  arrived  at  Adranum  about  the  same  time ; 
Hicetes  bringing  with  him  at  least  five  thousand  men, 
while  all  the  force  Timoleon  could  make  did  not  exceed 
twelve  hundred.  With  these  he  marched  out  of  Tauro- 
menium,  which  was  about  three  hundred  and  forty  fur- 
longs distant  from  that  city.  The  first  day  he  moved  but 
slowly,  and  took  up  his  quarters  betimes  after  a  short  jour- 
ney; but  the  day  following  he  quickened  his  pace,  and, 
having  passed  through  much  difficult  ground,  towards 
evening  received  advice  that  Hicetes  was  just  approaching 
Adranum,  and  pitching  his  camp  before  it;  upon  which 
intelligence,  his  captains  and  other  officers  caused  the  van- 
guard .  to  halt,  that  the  army  being  refreshed,  and  having 
reposed  a  while,  might  engage  the  enemy  with  better 
heart.  But  Timoleon,  coming  up  in  haste,  desired  them 
not  to  stop  for  that  reason,  but  rather  use  all  possible  dili- 
gence to  surprise  the  enemy,  whom  probably  ihQj  would 
now  find  in  disorder,  as  •  having  lately  ended  their  march 
and  being  taken  up  at  present  in  erecting  tents  and  pre- 
paring supper ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  said,  but  laying 
hold  of  his  buckler  and  putting  himself  in  the  front,  he  led 
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them  on  as  it  were  to  certain  victory.  The  braveness  of 
such  a  leader  made  them  all  follow  him  with  like  courage 
and  assurance.  They  were  now  within  less  than  thirty 
furlongs  of  Adranum,  which  they  quickly  traversed,  and 
immediately  fell  in  upon  tlie  enemy,  who  were  seized  with 
confusion,  and  began  to  retire  at  tlieir  first  approaches ;  one 
consequence  of  which  was  that,  amidst  so  little  opposition, 
and  so  early  and  general  a  flight,  there  were  not  many 
more  than  three  hundred  slain,  and  about  twice  the  num- 
ber made  prisoners.  Their  camp  and  baggage,  however, 
was  all  taken.  The  fortune  of  this  onset  soon  induced 
the  Adranitans  to  unlock  their  gates,  and  to  embrace 
the  interest  of  Timoleon,  to  whom  they  recounted,  with  a 
mixture  of  affright  and  admiration,  how.  at  the  very  minute 
of  the  encounter,  the  doors  of  their  temple  flew  open  of 
their  own  accord,  that  the  javelin  also,  which  their  god 
held  in  his  hand,  was  observed  to  tremble  at  the  point,  and 
that  drops  of  sweat  had  been  seen  running  down  his  face ; 
prodigies  that  not  only  presaged  the  victory  then  obtained, 
l3ut  were  an  omen,  it  seems,  of  all  his  future  exploits,  to 
which  this  first  happy  action  gave  the  occasion. 

For  now  the  neighboring  cities  and  potentates  sent  depu- 
ties, one  upon  another,  to  seek  his  friendship  and  make 
offer  of  their  service.  Among  the  rest  Mamercus,  the 
tyrant  of  Catana,  an  experienced  warrior  and  a  wealthy 
prince,  made  proposals  of  alliance  with  him,  and  what  was 
of  greater  importance  still,  Dionysius  himself  being  now 
grown  desperate,  and  well-nigh  forced  to  surrender,  despis- 
ing Hicetes  who  had  been  thus  shamefully  baffled,  and  ad- 
miring the  valor  of  Timoleon,  found  means  to  advertise 
him  and  his  Corinthians  that  he  should  be  content  to  de- 
liver up  himself  and  the  citadel  into  their  hands.  Timoleon, 
gladly  embracing  this  unlooked-for  advantage,  sends  away 
Euclides  and  Telemachus,  two  Corinthian  captains,  with 
four  hundred  men,  for  the  seizure  and  custody  of  the  castle, 
with  directions  to  enter  not  all  at  once,  or  in  open  view, 
that  being  impracticable  so  long  as  the  enemy  kept  guard, 
but  by  stealth,  and  in  small  companies.  And  so  they  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  and  the  palace  of  Dionysius,  with 
all  the  stores  and  ammunition  he  had  prepared  and  laid  up 
to  maintain  the  war.  They  found  a  good  number  of  horses, 
every  variety  of  engines,  a  multitude  of  darts,  and  weapons 
to  arm  seventy  thousand  men  (a  magazine  that  had  been 
formed  from  ancient  time),  besides  two  thousand  soldiers 
that  were  then  with  him,  whom  he  gave  up  with  the  rest 
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for  Timoleon's  service.  Dioiiysius  himself,  putting  his 
treasure  aboiird,  and  takinp^  a  few  friends,  sailed  away 
unobserved  by  Ilicetes,  and  IxMiii^  brout^lit  to  the  camp  of 
Timoleon,  there  first  app(.'ared  in  tlie  luinible  dress  of  a 
private  person,  and  was  shortly  aft(;r  sent  to  Corinth  with 
ii  single  shi[)  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  l)orn  and  educated 
in  the  most  s[)lendid  court  and  the  most  absolute  monarchy 
that  ever  was,  which  he  held  and  kept  up  for  the  space  of 
ten  years  succeeding  his  father's  death,  he  had,afU;r  Dion's 
expedition,  spent  twelve  other  years  in  a  continual  agitation 
of  wars  and  contests,  and  great  variety  of  fortune,  during 
Avhich  time  all  the  mischiefs  he  had  conuuitted  in  his  former 
reign  were  more  than  repaid  by  the  ills  he  himself  then 
suffered,  since  he  lived  to  see  the  deaths  of  his  sons  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  their  age,  and  the  rape  of  his  daughters 
in  the  flower  of  their  virginity,  and  the  wicked  abuse  of 
his  sister  and  his  wife,  who,  after  being  first  exposed  to  all 
the  lawless  insults  of  the  soldiery,  was  then  murdered  with 
her  children,  and  cast  into  the  sea  ;  the  particulars  of  which 
are  more  exactly  given  in  the  life  of  Dion. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  landing  at  Corinth,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  Greece  who  had  not  the  curiosity  to  come 
and  view  the  late  formidable  tyrant,  and  say  some  words 
to  him ;  part,  rejoicing  at  .his  disasters,  were  led  thither 
out  of  mere  spite  and  hatred,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  trampling,  as  it  were,  on  the  ruins  of  his  broken 
fortune ;  but  others,  letting  their  attention  and  their 
sympathy  turn  rather  to  the  changes  and  revolutions  of 
his  life,  could  not  but  see  in  them  a  proof  of  the  strength 
and  potency  with  which  divine  and  unseen  causes  operate 
amidst  the  weakness  of  human  and  visible  things.  For 
neither  art  nor  nature  did  in  that  age  produce  anything 
comparable  to  this  work  and  wonder  of  fortune  which 
showed  the  very  same  man,  that  was  not  long  before  su- 
preme monarch  of  Sicily,  loitering  about  perhaps  in  the  fish- 
market,  or  sitting  in  a  perfumer's  shop  drinking  the  diluted 
wine  of  taverns,  or  squabbling  in  the  street  with  common 
women,  or  pretending  to  instruct  the  singing  women  of 
the  theatre,  and  seriously  disputing  with  them  about  the 
measure  and  harmony  of  pieces  of  nmsic  that  were  per- 
formed there.  Such  behavior  on  his  part  was  variously 
criticised.  He  was  thought  by  many  to  act  thus  out  of 
pure  compliance  with  his  own  natural  indolent  and  vicious 
inclinations ;  while  finer  judges  were  of  the  opinion,  that 
in  all  this  he  was  playing  a  politic  part,  with  a  design  to 
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be  contemned  among  them,  and  that  the  Corinthians  might 
not  feel  any  apprehension  or  suspicion  of  his  being  uneasy 
under  liis  reverse  of  fortune,  or  solicitous  to  retrieve  it ; 
to  avoid  which  danger,  he  purposely  and  against  his  true 
nature  affected  an  appeai'ance  of  folly  and  want  of  spirit  in 
his  private  life  and  anmsements. 

However  it  be,  there  are  sayings  and  repartees  of  his  left 
still  upon  record,  which  seem  to  show  that  he  not  ignobly 
accommodated  himself  to  his  present  circumstances ;  as 
may  appear  in  part  from  the  ingenuousness  of  the  avowal 
he  made  on  coming  to  Leucadia,  which,  as  well  as  Syracuse, 
was  a  Corinthian  colony,  where  he  told  the  inliabitants, 
that  he  found  himself  not  unlike  boys  who  had  been  in 
fault,  who  can  talk  cheerfully  witli  their  brothers,  but  are 
ashamed  to  see  their  father ;  so  likewise  he,  he  said,  could 
gladly  reside  with  them  in  that  island,  Avhereas  he  felt  a 
certain  awe  upon  his  mind,  which  made  him  averse  to  the 
sight  of  Corinth,  that  was  a  common  mother  to  them  both. 
The  thing  is  further  evident  from  the  reply  he  once  made 
to  a  stranger  in  Corinth,  who  deriding  him  in  a  rude  and 
scornful  manner  about  the  conferences  he  used  to  have 
with  philosophers,  whose  company  had  been  one  of  his 
pleasures  while  yet  a  monarch,  and  demanding,  in  fine, 
what  he  was  the  better  now  for  all  those  wise  and  learned 
discourses  of  Plato,  "  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
made  no  profit  of  his  philosophy,  when  you  see  me  bear 
my  change  of  fortune  as  I  do  ?  "  And  when  Aristoxenus 
the  musician,  and  several  others,  desired  to  know  how 
Plato  offended  him,  and  what  had  been  the  ground  of  his 
displeasure  with  him,  he  made  answer,  that  of  the  many 
evils  attaching  to  the  condition  of  sovereignty,  the  one 
greatest  infelicity  was  that  none  of  those  who  were 
accounted  friends  would  venture  to  speak  freely,  or 
tell  the  plain  truth ;  and  that  by  means  of  such  he  had 
been  deprived  of  Plato's  kindness.  At  another  time, 
when  one  of  tliose  pleasant  companions  that  are  desirous 
to  pass  for  wits,  in  mockery  to  Dionysius,  as  if  he  were 
still  the  tyrant,  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  as  he  was 
entering  into  a  room  where  he  was,  to  show  there  were 
no  concealed  weapons  about  him,  Dionysius,  by  way  of 
retort,  observed,  that  he  would  prefer  he  would  do  so 
on  leaving  the  room,  as  a  security  that  he  was  carrying 
nothing  off  with  him.  And  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  a 
drinking  party,  began  to  speak  in  baiiter  about  the  verses 
and  tragedies  which  his  father,  Dionysius  the  elder,  had 
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l(^ft  bohiiid  him,  and  pretended  to  wc^nder  liow  lio  could  get 
any  time  from  his  othcn-  business  to  compose  such  el aborato 
and  ingenious  pi(!('(;s,  h(^  replied,  v(My  nnieh  to  tli(}  ]>ur- 
pose,  ''  It  was  at  tliose  ieisurable  houis,  whicli  such  as  you 
and  r,  and  those  we  call  happy  men,  bestow  upon  our  cups." 
IMato  had  not  tht;  oi)p()riunity  to  see  Dionysius  at  Corinth, 
bein^' already  dead  before  became  thither;  but  ]>io<^enes 
of  Sino[)e,  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  street  there,  saluted 
him  with  the  ambiguous  expression,  "()  Dionysius,  how 
little  you  deserve  your  present  life  !  "  Upon  which  Diony- 
sius stopped  and  replied,  ^'I  thank  you,  Diogenes,  for  your 
condolence."  "Condole  with  you!"  r(!plied  Diogenes; 
"do  you  not  suppose  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  indignant 
that  such  a  slave  as  you,  who,  if  you  had  your  due,  should 
have  been  let  alone  to  grow  old,  and  die  in  the  state  of 
tyranny,  as  your  father  did  before  you,  should  now  enjoy 
tiie  ease  of  private  persons,  and  be  here  to  sport  and  frolic 
in  our  society  ? "  So  that  when  I  compare  those  sad 
stories  of  Philistus,  touching  the  daughters  of  Leptines, 
where  he  makes  pitiful  moan  on  their  behalf,  as  fallen  from 
all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  powerful  greatness  to 
the  miseries  of  an  humble  life,  they  seem  to  me  like  the 
lamentations  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  box  of  ointment, 
her  purple  dresses,  and  her  golden  trinkets.  Such  anec- 
dotes will  not,  I  conceive,  be  thought  either  foreign  to  my 
purpose  of  writing  Lives,  or  unprofitable  in  themselves,  by 
such  readers  as  are  not  in  too  nmcli  haste,  or  busied  and 
taken  up  with  other  concerns. 

But  if  the  misfortune  of  Dionysius  appears  strange  and 
extraordinary,  we  shall  liave  no  less  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon,  who,  within  fifty  days  after 
his  landing  in  Sicily,  both  recovered  the  citadel  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  sent  Dionysius  an  exile  into  Peloponnesus.  This 
lucky  beginning  so  animated  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
ordered  him  a  supply  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  who,  reaching  Thurii,  intended  to  cross  over 
thence  into  Sicily ;  but  finding  the  whole  sea  beset  with 
Carthaginian  ships,  which  made  their  passage  impractica- 
ble, they  were  constrained  to  stop  there,  and  watch  their 
opportunity:  which  time,  however,  was  employed  in  a 
noble  action.  For  the  Thurians,  going  out  to  war  against 
their  Bruttian  enemies,  left  their  city  in  charge  with  these 
Corinthian  strangers,  who  defended  it  as  carefully  as  if  it 
had  been  their  own  country,  and  faithfully  resigned  it  up 
again. 
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Hicetes,  in  tlie  interim,  continued  still  to  besiege  the 
castle  of  Syracuse,  and  liindered  all  provisions  from 
coming  in  by  sea  to  relieve  tlie  Corinthians  that  were  in  it. 
lie  had  engaged  also,  and  despatched  towards  Adranum, 
two  unknown  foreigners  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  who 
at  no  time  kept  any  standing  guard  about  his  person, 
and  was  then  altogether  secure,  diverting  himself, 
without  any  apprehension,  among  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  it  being  a  festival  in  honor  of  their  gods.  The 
two  men  that  were  sent,  having  casually  heard  that 
Timoleon  was  about  to  sacrifice,  came  directly  into  the 
temple  with  poniards  under  their  cloaks,  and  pressing  in 
among  the  crowd,  by  little  and  little  got  up  close  to  the  altar ; 
but,  as  they  were  just  looking  for  a  sign  from  each  other 
to  begin  the  attempt,  a  third  person  struck  one  of  them  over 
the  head  with  a  sword,  upon  whose  sudden  fall,  neither 
he  that  gave  the  blow,  nor  the  partisan  of  him  that  re- 
ceived it,  kept  their  stations  any  longer;  but  the  one, 
making  way  with  his  bloody  sword,  put  no  stop  to  his 
flight,  till  he  gained  the  top  of  a  certain  lofty  precipice, 
while  the  other,  laying  hold  of  the  altar,  besought  Timoleon 
to  spare  his  life,  and  he  would  reveal  to  him  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. His  pardon  being  granted,  he  confessed  that  both 
himself  and  his  dead  companion  were  sent  thither  purposely 
to  siay  him.  While  this  discovery  was  made,  he  that  killed 
the  other  conspirator  had  been  fetched  down  from  his  sanct- 
uary of  the  rock,  loudly  and  often  protesting,  as  he  came 
along,  that  there  was  no  injustice  in  the  fact,  as  he  had  only 
taken  righteous  vengeance  for  his  father's  blood,  whom  this 
man  had  murdered  before  in  the  city  of  Leontini ;  the  truth 
of  which  was  attested  by  several  there  present,  who  could  not 
choose  but  wonder  too  at  the  strange  dexterity  of  fortune's 
operations,  the  facility  with  which  she  makes  one  event  the 
spring  and  motion  to  something  wholly  different,  uniting 
every  scattered  accident  and  loose  particular  and  remote 
action,  and  interweaving  them  together  to  serve  her  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  things  that  in  themselves  seem  to  have  no 
connection  or  interdependence  whatsoever,  become  in  her 
hands,  so  to  say,  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  each  other. 
The  Corinthians,  satisfied  as  to  the  innocence  of  this  season- 
able feat,  honored  and  rewarded  the  author  with  a  present 
of  ten  pounds  in  their  money,  since  he  had,  as  it  were,  lent 
the  use  of  his  just  resentment  to  the  tutelar  genius  that 
seemed  to  be  protecting  Timoleon,  and  had  not  pre-expended 
this  anger,  so  long  ago  conceived,  but  had  reserved  and 
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deferred,  under  fortune's  guidance,  for  his  preservation,  the 
revenge  of  a  private  quarrel. 

l>ut  this  fortunate  escai)e  had  cifects  and  oonsequencea 
beyond  the  pr(\sent,  as  it  inspired  the  highest  liopes  and 
future  expectations  of  Timoleon,  making  people  reverence 
and  i)roteet  him  as  a  sacred  i)erson  sent  by  heaven  to  revenge 
and  redeem  Sicily,  llicetes,  having  missed  his  aim  in  this 
enterprise,  and  perceiving,  also,  that  many  went  off  and  sided 
with  Timoleon,  began  to  chide  himself  for  his  foolish  modesty, 
tliat,  when  so  considerable  a  force  of  the  Carthaginians  lay 
ready  to  be  commanded  by  him,  he  had  employed  them 
hitherto  by  degrees  and  in  small  numbers,  introducing  their 
reinforcements  by  stealth  and  clandestinely,  as  if  he  had  been 
ashamed  of  the  action.  Therefore,  now  laying  aside  his 
former  nicety,  he  calls  in  Mago,  their  admiral,  with  his  whole 
navy,  who  presently  set  sail,  and  seized  upon  the  port  with  a 
formidable  fleet  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  land- 
ing there  sixty  thousand  foot,  which  were  all  lodged  within 
the  city  of  Syracuse ;  so  that,  in  all  men's  opinion,  the  time 
anciently  talked  of  and  long  expected,  wherein  Sicily  should 
be  subjugated  by  barbarians,  was  now  come  to  its  fatal  period. 
For  in  all  their  preceding  wars  and  many  desperate  conflicts 
with  Sicil}'',  the  Carthaginians  had  never  been  able,  before 
this,  to  take  Syracuse  ;  whereas  llicetes  now  receiving  them 
and  putting  them  into  their  hands,  you  might  see  it  become 
now  as  it  were  a  camp  of  barbarians.  By  this  means,  the 
Corinthian  soldiers  that  kept  the  castle  found  themselves 
brought  into  great  danger  and  hardship ;  as,  besides  that 
their  provision  grew  scarce,  and  they  began  to  be  in  want, 
because  the  havens  were  strictly  guarded  and  blocked  up, 
the  enemy  exercised  them  still  with  skirmishes  and  combats 
about  their  walls,  and  they  were  not  only  obliged  to  be  con- 
tinually in  arms,  but  to  divide  and  prepare  themselves  for 
assaults  and  encounters  of  every  kinu,  cind  to  repel  every 
variety  of  the  means  of  offence  employed  by  a  besieging  army. 

Timoleon  made  shift  to  relieve  them  in  these  straits,  send- 
ing corn  from  Catana  by  small  fishing-boats  and  little  skiffs, 
which  commonly  gained  a  passage  through  the  Carthaginian 
galleys  in  times  of  storm,  stealing  up  when  the  blockading 
ships  were  driven  apart  and  dispersed  by  the  stress  of 
weather ;  which  Mago  and  Hicetes  observing,  they  agreed 
to  fall  upon  Catana,  from  whence  these  supplies  were  brought 
in  to  the  besieged,  and  accordingly  put  off  from  Syracuse, 
taking  with  them  the  best  soldiers  in  their  whole  army. 
Upon  this  Neon  the  Corinthian,  who  was  captain  of  those 
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that  kept  the  citadel,  taking  notice  that  the  enemies  who 
stayed  there  behind  were  very  negligent  and  careless  in 
keeping  guard,  made  a  sudden  sally  upon  them  as  they  lay 
scattered,  and,  killing  some  and  putting  others  to  flight, 
he  took  and  possessed  himself  of  that  quarter  which  they 
call  Acradina,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  impregnable  part  of  Syracuse,  a  city  made  up  and 
compacted,  as  it  were,  of  several  towns  put  together. 
Having  thus  stored  himself  with  corn  and  money,  he  did 
not  abandon  the  place,  nor  retire  again  into  the  castle,  but 
fortifying  the  precincts  of  Acradina,  and  joining  it  by  works 
to  the  citadel,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  both.  Mago 
and  Ilicetes  were  now  come  near  to  Catana,  when  a  horse- 
man, despatched  from  Syracuse,  brought  them  tidings  that 
Acradina  was  taken  ;  upon  which  they  returned,  in  ail 
haste,  with  great  disorder  and  confusion,  having  neither 
been  able  to  reduce  the  city  they  went  against,  nor  to  pre- 
serve that  they  were  masters  of. 

These  successes,  indeed,  were  such  as  might  leave  fore- 
sight and  courage  a  pretence  still  of  disputing  it  with  fort- 
une, which  contributed  most  to  the  result.  But  the  next 
following  event  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  anything  but 
pure  felicity.  The  Corinthian  soldiers  who  stayed  at 
Thurii,  partly  for  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys  which 
lay  in  wait  for  them  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  and 
partly  because  of  tempestuous  weather  which  had  lasted 
for  many  days,  and  rendered  the  sea  dangerous,  took  a  res- 
olution to  march  by  land  over  the  Bruttian  territories,  and 
what  with  persuasion  and  force  together,  made  good  their 
passage  through  those  barbarians  to  the  city  of  Rhegium, 
the  sea  being  still  rough  and  raging  as  before.  But  llanno, 
not  expecting  the  Corinthians  would  venture  out,  and  sup- 
posing it  would  be  useless  to  wait  there  any  longer,  be- 
thought himself,  as  he  imagined,  of  a  most  ingenious  and 
clever  stratagem  apt  to  delude  and  ensnare  the  enemy ;  in 
pursuance  of  which  he  commanded  the  seamen  to  crown 
themselves  with  garlands,  and  adorning  his  galleys  with 
bucklers  both  of  the  Greek  and  Carthaginian  make,  he 
sailed  away  for  Syracuse  in  this  triumphant  equipage,  and 
using  all  his  oars  as  he  passed  under  the  castle  with  much 
shouting  and  laughter,  cried  out,  on  purpose  to  dishearten 
the  besieged,  that  he  was  come  from  vanquishing  and  tak- 
ing the  Corinthian  succors,  which  he  fell  upon  at  sea  as 
they  were  passing  over  into  Sicily.  While  he  was  thus 
trifling  and  playing  his  tricks  before  Syracuse,  the  Cor- 
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intliiiins,  now  oomo  as  fur  as  IMie^iuni,  observing  tho  coasl 
clear,  and  tliat  tlie  wind  was  laid  as  it  were  by  niiraclo,  to 
alVord  tiicni  in  all  ai)[)(!aran(;e  a  (jnict  and  smootli  ])assage, 
went  innncdiatt^ly  aboard  on  sucli  littlo  barks  and  lisliing- 
boats  as  W(!i'c  tluMi  at  band,  and  got  over  to  Sicily  with 
snch  coniplcto  safety  and  in  sueb  an  extraordinary  calm, 
that  they  drew  their  horses  by  the  reins,  swimming  along 
by  them  as  the  vessels  went  across. 

When  they  were  all  landed,  Timoleon  came  to  receive 
them,  and  by  their  means  at  once  obtained  possession  of 
Messena,  from  whence  he  marched  in  good  order  to  Syra- 
cuse, trusting  more  to  his  late  prosperous  achievements 
than  his  present  strength,  as  the  whole  army  he  had  then 
with  him  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  four  thousand : 
Mago,  however,  was  troubled  and  fearful  at  the  first  notice 
of  his  coming,  and  grew  more  apprehensive  and  jealous 
still  upon  the  following  occasion.  The  marshes  about 
Syracuse,  that  receive  a  great  deal  of  fresh  water,  as  well 
from  springs  as  from  lakes  and  rivers  discharging  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  breed  abundance  of  eels,  which  may  be 
always  taken  there  in  great  quantities  by  any  that  will  fish 
for  them.  The  mercenary  soldiers  that  served  on  both  sides 
were  wont  to  follow  the  sport  together  at  their  vacant 
hours,  and  upon  any  cessation  of  arms ;  who  being  all 
Greeks,  and  having  no  cause  of  private  enmity  to  each 
other,  as  they  w^ould  venture  bravely  in  fight,  so  in  times 
of  truce  used  to  meet  and  converse  amicably  together. 
And  at  this  present  time,  while  engaged  about  this  com- 
mon business  of  fishing,  they  fell  into  talk  together ;  and 
some  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  neighboring  sea, 
and  others  telling  how  much  they  were  taken  with  the 
convenience  and  commodiousness  of  the  buildings  and 
public  works,  one  of  the  Corinthian  party  took  occasion  to 
demand  of  the  others :  "  And  is  it  possible  that  you  who 
are  Grecians  born  should  be  so  forward  to  reduce  a  city  of 
this  greatness,  and  enjoying  so  many  rare  advantages,  into 
the  state  of  barbarism ;  and  lend  your  assistance  to  plant 
Carthaginians,  that  are  the  worst  and  bloodiest  of  men,  so 
much  the  nearer  to  us  ?  whereas  you  should  rather  wish 
there  were  many  more  Sicilies  to  lie  between  them  and 
Greece.  Have  you  so  little  sense  as  to  believe,  that  they 
come  hither  with  an  army,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
and  the  Atlantic  Sea,  to  hazard  themselves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hicetes  ?  who,  if  he  had  had  the  consideration 
which  becomes  a  general,  would  never  have  thrown  out  his 
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ancestors  and  founders  to  bring  in  the  enemies  of  his  country 
in  the  room  of  them,  wlien  he  might  have  enjoyed  all 
suitable  honor  and  connuand,  with  consent  of  Timoleon 
and  the  rest  of  Corinth."  The  Greeks  that  were  in  pay 
with  Ilicetes,  noising  these  discourses  al)out  their  camp, 
gave  Mago  some  ground  to  suspect,  as  indeed  he  had  long 
sought  for  a  pretence  to  be  gone,  that  there  was  treachery 
contrived  against  him  ;  so  that,  although  Ilicetes  entreated 
him  to  tarry,  and  made  it  appear  how  much  stronger  they 
were  than  the  enemy,  yet,  conceiving  they  came  far  more 
short  of  Timoleon  in  respect  of  courage  and  fortune,  than 
they  surpassed  him  in  number,  he  presently  went  aboard 
and  set  sail  for  Africa,  letting  Sicily  escape  out  of  his  hands 
with  dishonor  to  himself,  and  for  such  uncertain  causes, 
that  no  human  reason  could  give  an  account  of  his  de- 
parture. 

The  day  after  he  went  away,  Timoleon  came  up  before 
the  city,  in  array  for  a  battle.  But  when  he  and  his  com- 
pany heard  of  this  sudden  flight,  and  saw  the  docks  all 
empty,  they  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  cowardice  of 
Mago,  and  in  mockery  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
through  the  city  that  a  reward  would  be  given  to  any  one 
who  could  bring  them  tidings  whither  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  had  conveyed  itself  from  them.  However,  Hicetes 
resolving  to  fight  it  out  alone,  and  not  quitting  his  hold  of 
the  city,  but  sticking  close  to  the  quarters  he  was  in  pos- 
session of,  places  that  were  well  fortified  and  not  easy  to 
be  attacked,  Timoleon  divided  his  forces  into  three  parts, 
and  fell  himself  upon  the  side  where  the  river  Anapus  ran, 
which  was  most  strong  and  difficult  of  access  ;  and  he  com- 
manded those  that  were  led  by  Isias,  a  Corinthian  captain, 
to  make  their  assault  from  the  post  of  Acradina,  while 
Dinarchus  and  Demaretus,  that  brought  him  the  last  supply 
from  Corinth,  were,  with  a  third  division,  to  attempt  the 
quarter  called  Epipolse.  A  considerable  impression  being 
made  from  every  side  at  once,  the  soldiers  of  Hicetes  were 
beaten  ofl:  and  put  to  flight ;  and  this, — that  the  city  came 
to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  fall  suddenly  into  their  hands, 
upon  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  enemy, — we  must  in  all 
justice  ascribe  to  the  valor  of  the  assailants,  and  the  wise 
conduct  of  their  general ;  but  that  not  so  much  as  a  man  of 
the  Corinthians  was  either  slain  or  wounded  in  the  action, 
this  the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon  seems  to  challenge  for 
her  own  work,  as  though,  in  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  his  own 
personal  exertions,  she  made  it  hev  aim  to  exceed  and  ob- 
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Bcure  his  actions  by  her  favors,  that  those  wlio  heard  him 
connnoiuled  for  his  noble  (h'c^ds  might  rath(;r  admire  tlie 
happiness  tlian  tbe  merit  of  th(!m.  For  tlie  fame  of  wliat 
was  done  not  only  passed  throngh  all  Sicily,  and  filhul  Italy 
with  wonder,  but  even  (Jreece  its(;lf,  after  a  few  days,  came 
to  ring  with  the  greatness  of  his  exploit;  insomucli  that 
those  of  Corinth,  who  had  as  yet  no  cei'tainty  that  their 
auxiliaries  were  landed  on  the  island,  had  tidings  brought 
them  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  safe  and  were  con- 
querors. In  so  prosperous  a  course  did  affairs  run,  and 
such  was  the  speed  and  celerity  of  execution  with  which 
fortune,  as  with  a  new  ornament,  set  off  the  native  lustres 
of  the  performance. 

Timoleon,  being  master  of  the  citadel,  avoided  the  error 
which  Dion  had  been  guilty  of.  lie  spared  not  the  place 
for  the  beauty  and  sumptuousness  of  its  fabric,  and,  keeping 
clear  of  those  suspicions  which  occasioned  first  the  unpopu- 
larity and  afterwards  the  fall  of  Dion,  made  a  public  crier 
give  notice,  that  all  the  Syracusans  who  were  willing  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  work,  should  bring  pick-axes  and  mat- 
tocks, and  other  instruments,  and  help  him  to  demolish  the 
fortifications  of  the  tyrants.  When  they  all  came  up  with 
one  accord,  looking  upon  that  order  and  that  day  as  the 
surest  foundation  of  their  liberty,  they  not  only  pulled 
down  the  castle,  but  overturned  the  palaces  and  monuments 
adjoining,  and  whatever  else  might  preserve  any  memory 
of  former  tyrants.  Having  soon  levelled  a::jd  cleared  the 
place,  he  there  presently  erected  courts  for  administration 
of  justice,  ratifying  the  citizens  by  this  means,  and  build- 
ing popular  government  on  the  fall  and  ruin  of  tyranny. 
But  since  he  had  recovered  a  city  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
some  of  them  dead  in  civil  wars  and  insurrections,  and 
others  being  fled  to  escape  tyrants,  so  that  through  solitude 
and  want  of  people  the  great  market-place  of  Syracuse  was 
overgrown  with  such  quantity  of  rank  herbage  that  it  be- 
came a  pasture  for  their  horses,  the  grooms  lying  along  in 
the  grass  as  they  fed  by  them ;  while  also  other  towns, 
very  few  excepted,  were  become  full  of  stags  and  wild 
boars,  so  that  those  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  went  fre- 
quently a- hunting,  and  found  game  in  the  suburbs  and  about 
the  walls ;  and  not  one  of  those  who  possessed  themselves 
of  castles,  or  made  garrisons  in  the  country,  could  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  their  present  abode,  or  would  accept  an 
invitation  to  return  back  into  the  city,  so  much  did  they  all 
dread  and  abhor  the  very  name  of  assemblies  and  forms  of 
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government  and  public  speaking,  that  had  produced  the 
greater  part  of  those  usurpers  who  had  successively  assumed 
a  dominion  over  them, — Timoleon,  therefore,  with  the 
Syracusans  that  remained,  considering  this  vast  desolation, 
and  how  little  hope  there  was  to  have  it  otherwise  supplied, 
thought  good  to  write  to  the  Corinthians,  requesting  that 
they  would  send  a  colony  out  of  Greece  to  repeople  Syracuse. 
For  else  the  land  about  it  would  lie  unimproved;  and 
besides  this,  they  expected  to  be  involved  in  a  greater  war 
from  Africa,  having  news  brought  them  that  Mago  had 
killed  himself,  and  that  the  Carthaginians,  out  of  rage  for 
his  ill-conduct  in  the  late  expedition,  had  caused  his  body 
to  be  nailed  upon  a  cross,  and  that  they  were  raising 
a  mighty  force,  with  design  to  make  their  descent  upon 
Sicily  the  next  summer. 

These  letters  from  Timoleon  being  delivered,  at  Corinth, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  beseeching  them  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  take  upon  them  the  care  of 
their  poor  city,  and  once  again  become  the  founders  of  it, 
the  Corinthians  were  not  tempted  by  any  feeling  of  cupidity 
to  lay  hold  of  the  advantage.  Nor  did  they  seize  and  ap- 
propriate the  city  to  themselves,  but  going  about  first  to 
the  games  that  are  kept  as  sacred  in  Greece,  and  to  the 
most  numerously  attended  religious  assemblages,  they  made 
publication  by  heralds,  that  the  Corinthians,  having  de- 
stroyed the  usurpation  at  Syracuse  and  driven  out  the  tyrant, 
did  thereby  invite  the  Syracusan  exiles,  and  any  other  Sice- 
liots,  to  return  and  inhabit  the  city,  with  full  enjoyment  of 
freedom  under  their  own  laws,  the  land  being  divide(7 
among  them  in  just  and  equal  proportions.  And  after  this, 
sending  messengers  into  Asia  and  the  several  islands  where 
they  understood  that  most  of  the  scattered  fugitives  were 
then  residing,  they  bade  them  all  repair  to  Corinth,  engag- 
ing that  the  Corinthians  would  afford  them  vessels  and 
commanders,  and  a  safe  convoy,  at  their  own  charges,  to 
Syracuse.  Such  generous  proposals,  being  thus  spread 
about,  gained  them  the  just  and  honorable  recompense  of 
general  praise  and  benediction,  for  delivering  the  country 
from  oppressors,  and  saving  it  from  barbarians,  and  restor- 
ing it  at  length  to  the  rightful  owners  of  the  place.  These, 
when  they  were  assembled  at  Corinth,  and  found  how  in- 
sufficient their  company  was,  besought  the  Corinthians 
that  they  might  have  a  supplemcMit  of  other  persons,  as 
well  out  of  their  city  as  the  rest  of  (xreece,  to  go  with  them 
as  joint  colonists  ;  and  so  raising  themselves  to  the  number 
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of  ton  thonsaiid,  they  sailed  top^oUicr  to  Syracuse.  l>y  this 
time  ^reat  inultitudc^s,  also,  from  Italy  and  Sicily  had 
flocked  in  to  Tiinoleon,  so  that,  as  Athariis  reports,  their 
entire  body  amounted  now  to  sixty  tliousand  men.  Amon^ 
tliese  he  divided  the  whole  territory,  jind  sold  the  houses 
for  a  thousand  talents ;  by  which  method  he  both  left  it 
in  the  power  of  the  old  Syracusans  to  redeem  their  own, 
and  made  it  a  means  also  for  raising  a  stock  for  the  com- 
munity, which  had  been  so  much  impoverished  of  late  and 
was  so  unable  to  defray  other  expenses,  and  especially  those 
of  a  war,  that  they  exposed  their  very  statues  to  sale,  a 
regular  process  being  observed,  and  sentence  of  auction 
passed  upon  each  of  them  by  majority  of  votes,  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  criminals  taking  their  trial ;  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  said  that  while  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced upon  all  other  statues,  that  of  the  ancient  usurper 
Gelo  was  exempted,  out  of  admiration  and  honor  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  Carthaginian 
forces  at  the  river  Himera. 

Syracuse  being  thus  happily  revived,  and  replenished 
again  by  the  general  concourse  of  inhabitants  from  all  parts, 
Timoleon  was  desirous  now  to  rescue  other  cities  from  the 
like  bondage,  and  wholly  and  once  for  all  to  extirpate  arbi- 
trary government  out  of  Sicily.  And  for  this  purpose, 
marching  into  the  territories  of  those  that  used  it,  he  com- 
pelled Hicetes  firsc  to  renounce  the  Carthaginian  interest, 
and,  demolishing  the  fortresses  which  were  held  by  him,  to 
live  henceforth  among  the  Leontinians  as  a  private  person. 
Leptines,  also,  the  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  divers  other 
little  towns,  after  some  resistance  made,  seeing  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  being  taken  by  force,  surrendered  himself ; 
upon  which  Timoleon  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  away  to 
Corinth,  counting  it  a  glorious  thing  that  the  mother  city 
should  expose  to  the  view  of  other  Greeks  these  Sicilian 
tyrants,  living  now  in  an  exiled  and  a  low  condition.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  that  he  might  have  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
assist  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  who  were  sent  from  Corinth 
to  make  laws,  in  determining  the  most  important  points  of 
it.  In  the  meanwhile,  desirous  that  his  hired  soldiers 
should  not  want  action,  but  might  rather  enrich  themselves 
by  some  plunder  from  the  enemy,  he  despatched  Dinarchus 
and  Demaretus  with  a  portion  of  them  into  the  part  of  the 
island  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  where  they  obliged 
several  cities  to  revolt  from  the  barbarians^  and  not  only 
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iived  in  great  abundance  themselves,  but  raised  money 
from  their  spoil  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  Carthaginians  landed  at  the  promontory 
of  Lilybseum,  bringing  with  them  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men  on  board  two  hundred  galleys,  besides  a 
thousand  other  vessels  laden  with  engines  of  battery, 
chariots,  corn,  and  other  military  stores,  as  if  they  did  not 
intend  to  manage  the  war  by  piecemeal  and  in  parts  as 
heretofore,  but  to  drive  the  Greeks  altogether  and  at  once 
out  of  all  Sicily.  And  indeed  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  Siceliots,  even  though  they  had  been  at  per- 
fect union  among  themselves,  and  had  never  been  enfeebled 
by  intestine  quarrels.  Hearing  that  part  of  their  subject 
territory  was  suffering  devastation,  they  forthwith  made 
toward  the  Corinthians  with  great  fury,  having  Asdrubal 
and  Ilamilcar  for  their  generals  ;  the  report  of  whose  num- 
bers and  strength  coming  suddenly  to  Syracuse,  the  citi- 
zens were  so  terrified,  that  hardly  three  thousand,  among 
so  many  myriads  of  them,  had  the  courage  to  take  up  arms 
and  join  Timoleon.  The  foreigners,  serving  for  pay,  were 
not  above  four  thousand  in  all,  and  about  a  thousand  of 
these  grew  faint-hearted  by  the  way,  and  forsook  Timoleon 
in  his  march  towards  the  enemy,  looking  on  him  as  frantic 
and  distracted,  destitute  of  the  sense  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  time  of  life,  thus  to  venture  out 
against  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  with  no  more 
than  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse ;  and,  when 
he  should  have  kept  those  forces  to  defend  the  city,  choos- 
ing rather  to  remove  them  eight  days'  journey  from  Syra- 
cuse, so  that  if  they  were  beaten  from  the  field,  they  would 
have  no  retreat,  nor  any  burial  if  they  fell  upon  it.  Timo- 
leon, however,  reckoned  it  some  kind  of  advantage,  that 
these  had  thus  discovered  themselves  before  the  battle,  and 
encouraging  the  rest,  led  them  with  all  speed  to  the  river 
Crimesus,  where  it  was  told  him  the  Carthaginians  were 
drawn  together. 

As  he  was  marching  up  an  ascent,  from  the  top  of  which 
they  expected  to  have  a  view  of  the  army  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  there  met  him  by  chance  a  train  of 
"mules  loaded  with  parsley ;  which  his  soldiers  conceived 
to  be  an  ominous  occurrence  or  ill-boding  token,  because 
this  is  the  herb  with  which  we  not  unfrequently  adorn  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead ;  and  there  is  a  proverb  derived 
from  the  custom,  used  of  one  who  is  dangerously  sick,  that 
he  has  need  of  nothing  but  parsley.     So  to  ease  their 
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minds,  and  fioc  tlicni  from  jiny  superstitious  thoughts  or 
forebodings  of  evil,  Timoleon  halted,  and  concluded  an 
address  suitable  to  tlie  ()C(;asion,  by  sayinj^,  tliat  a  gai-land 
of  triumph  was  here  luckily  brouglit  tiiem,  and  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  of  its  own  accord,  as  an  anticipation  of  vic- 
tory :  the  same  with  which  the  Coi-inlhians  (n-own  tlie  victors 
in  the  Isthmian  games,  accounting  chaplets  of  parsley  the 
sacred  wreath  proper  to  their  country  ;  parsley  being  at 
that  time  still  the  emblem  of  victory  at  the  Isthmian,  as  it 
is  now  at  the  Nemean  sports;  and  it  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  the  pine  first  began  to  be  used  in  its  place. 

Timoleon,  therefore,  having  thus  bespoke  his  soldiers, 
took  part  of  the  })arsley,  and  with  it  made  himself  a  cha[)- 
let  first,  his  captains  and  their  companies  all  following  the 
example  of  their  leader.  The  soothsayers  then,  observing 
also  two  eagles  on  the  wing  towards  them,  one  of  which 
bore  a  snake  struck  through  with  her  talons,  and  the  other, 
as  she  flew,  uttered  a  loud  cry  indicating  boldness  and 
assurance,  at  once  showed  them  to  the  soldiers,  who  with 
one  consent  fell  to  supplicate  the  gods,  and  call  them  in  to 
their  assistance.  It  was  now  about  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  conclusion  of  the  month  called  Thargelion,  not  far 
from  the  solstice  ;  and  the  river  sending  up  a  thick  mist,  all 
the  adjacent  plain  was  at  first  darkened  with  the  fog,  so  that 
for  a  while  they  could  discern  nothing  from  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  only  a  confused  buzz  and  undistinguished  mixture  of 
voices  came  up  to  the  hill  from  the  distant  motions  and 
clamors  of  so  vast  a  multitude.  When  the  Corinthians 
had  mounted,  and  stood  on  the  top,  and  had  laid  down 
their  bucklers  to  take  breath  and  repose  themselves,  the 
sun  coming  round  and  drawing  up  the  vapors  from  below, 
the  gross  foggy  air  that  was  now  gathered  and  condensed 
above  formed  in  a  cloud  upon  the  mountains ;  and,  all  the 
under  places  being  clear  and  open,  the  river  Crimesus  ap- 
peared to  them  again,  and  they  could  descry  the  enemies 
passing  over  it,  first  with  their  formidable  four-horse 
chariots  of  war,  and  then  ten  thousand  footmen  bear- 
ing white  shields,  whom  they  guessed  to  be  all  Carthagin- 
ians, from  the  splendor  of  their  arms,  and  the  slowness  and 
order  of  their  march.  And  w^hen  now  the  troops  of  vari- 
ous other  nations,  flowing  in  behind  them,  began  to  throng 
for  passage  in  a  tumultuous  and  unruly  manner,  Timoleon, 
perceiving  that  the  river  gave  them  opportunity  to  single 
off  whatever  number  of  their  enemies  they  had  a  mind  to 
engage  at  once,  and  bidding  his  soldiers  observe  how  their 
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forces  were  divided  into  two  separate  bodies  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  stream,  some  being  already  over,  and  others 
still  to  ford  it,  gave  Demaretus  command  to  fall  in  upon 
the  Carthaginians  with  his  horse,  and  disturb  their  ranks 
before  they  should  be  drawn  up  into  form  of  battle ;  and 
coming  down  into  the  plain  himself  forming  his  right  and 
left  wing  of  other  Sicilians,  intermingling  only  a  few 
strangers  in  each,  he  placed  the  natives  of  Syracuse  in  the 
middle,  with  the  stoutest  mercenaries  he  had  about  his  own 
person;  and  waiting  a  little  to  observe  the  action  of  his 
horse,  when  they  saw  they  were  not  only  hindered  from 
grappling  with  the  Carthaginians  by  the  armed  chariots 
that  ran  to  and  fro  before  the  army,  but  forced  continually 
to  wheel  about  to  escape  having  their  ranks  broken,  and  so 
to  repeat  their  charges  anew,  he  took  his  buckler  in  his  hand, 
and  crying  out  to  the  foot  that  they  should  follow  him 
with  courage  and  confidence,  he  seemed  to  speak  with  a 
more  than  human  accent,  and  a  voice  stronger  than  ordi- 
nary ;  whether  it  were  that  he  naturally  raised  it  so  high  in 
the  vehemence  and  ardor  with  his  mind  to  assault  the 
enemy,  or  else,  as  many  then  thought,  some  god  or  other 
spoke  with  him.  When  his  soldiers  quickly  gave  an  echo 
to  it,  and  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  without  any 
further  delay,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  horse,  that  they  should 
draw  off  from  the  front  where  the  chariots  were,  and  pass 
sidewards  to  attack  their  enemies  in  the  flank ;  then,  mak- 
ing his  vanguard  firm  by  joining  man  to  man  and  buckler 
to  buckler,  he  caused  the  trumpet  to  sound,  and  so  bore  in 
upon  the  Carthaginians. 

They,  for  their  part,  stoutly  received  and  sustained  his 
first  onset;  and  having  their  bodies  armed  with  breast- 
plates of  iron,  and  helmets  of  brass  on  their  heads,  besides 
great  bucklers  to  cover  and  secure  them,  they  could  easily 
repel  the  charge  of  the  Greek  spears.  But  when  the  busi- 
ness came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword,  where  mastery 
depends  no  less  upon  art  than  strength,  all  on  a  sudden 
from  the  mountain- tops  violent  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  broke  out ;  following  upon  which  the 
darkness,  that  had  been  hovering  about  the  higher  grounds 
and  the  crests  of  the  hills,  descending  to  the  place  of  battle 
and  bringing  a  tempest  of  rain  and  of  wind  and  hail  along 
with  it,  was  driven  upon  the  Greeks  behind,  and  fell  only  at 
their  backs,  but  discharged  itself  in  the  very  faces  of  the  bar- 
barians, the  rain  beating  on  them,  and  the  lightning  dazzling 
them  without  cessation  j  annoyances  that  in  many  ways  dis- 
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tressed  at  any  rate  the  inexperienced,  who  had  not  fx3en 
used  losucli  hardships,  and,  in  particular,  the  cU4)s  of  thun- 
der, and  llie  noise  of  the  rain  and  hail  beating  on  their 
arms,  ke})t  th(3iu  from  hearing  the  connnands  of  their 
olVu'crs.  Besides  \v]ii(;h,  the  very  nnid  also  was  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  not  lightly  equipped, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  loaded  with  heavy  armor ;  and  thtju 
their  shirts  underneath  getting  drenched,  the  foldings 
about  the  bosom  filled  with  water,  grew  un wieldly  and 
cumbersome  to  them  as  they  fought,  and  made  it  easy  for 
the  Greeks  to  throw  them  down,  and,  when  they  were  once 
down,  impossible  for  them,  under  that  weight,  to  disengage 
themselves  and  rise  again  with  weapons  in  their  hands. 
The  river  Crimesus,  too,  swollen  partly  by  the  rain,  and 
partly  by  the  stoppage  of  its  course  with  the  numbers 
that  were  passing  through,  overflowed  its  banks  ;  and  the 
level  ground  by  the  side  of  it,  being  so  situated  as  to  have  a 
number  of  small  ravines  and  hollows  of  the  hillside  de- 
scending upon  it,  was  now  filled  with  rivulets  and  currents 
that  had  no  certain  channel,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
stumbled  and  rolled  about,  and  found  themselves  in  great 
difficulty.  So  that,  in  fine,  the  storm  bearing  still  upon 
them,  and  the  Greeks  having  cut  in  pieces  four  hundred  men 
of  their  first  ranks,  the  whole  body  of  their  army  began  to  fly. 
Great  numbers  were  overtaken  in  the  plain,  and  put  to  the 
sword  there ;  and  many  of  them,  as  they  were  making  their 
way  back  through  the  river,  falling  foul  upon  others  that 
were  yet  coming  over,  were  borne  away  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters ;  but  the  major  part,  attempting  to  get  up 
the  hill  so  as  to  make  their  escape,  were  intercepted  and 
destroyed  by  the  light-armed  troops.  It  is  said,  that  of 
ten  thousand  who  lay  dead  after  the  fight,  three  thousand, 
at  least,  were  Carthaginian  citizens  ;  a  heavy  loss  and  great 
grief  to  their  countrymen ;  those  that  fell  being  men  in- 
ferior to  none  among  them  as  to  birth,  wealth,  or  reputa- 
tion. Nor  do  their  records  mention  that  so  many  native 
Carthaginians  were  ever  cut  off  before  in  any  one  battle ; 
as  they  usually  employed  Africans,  Spaniards,  and  Numid- 
ians  in  their  wars,  so  that  if  they  chanced  to  be  defeated, 
it  was  still  at  the  cost  and  damage  of  other  nations. 

The  Greeks  easily  discovei-ed  of  what  condition  and  ac- 
count the  slain  were,  by  the  richness  of  their  spoils ;  for 
when  they  came  to  collect  the  booty,  there  was  little  reck- 
oning made  either  of  brass  or  iron,  so  abundant  were  better 
metals,  and  so  common  were  silver  and  gold.    Passing  over 
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the  river  they  hecame  masters  of  their  camp  and  carriages. 
As  for  captives,  a  great  many  of  them  were  stolen  away, 
and  sold  privately  by  the  soldiers,  but  about  five  thousand 
were  brought  in  and  delivered  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic; two  hundred  of  their  chariots  of  war  were  also  taken. 
The  tent  of  Tiinoleon  then  presented  a  most  glorious  and 
magnificent  appearance,  being  heaped  up  and  hung  round 
with  every  variety  of  spoils  and  military  ornaments,  among 
which  there  were  a  thousand  breastplates  of  rare  work- 
manship and  beauty,  and  bucklers  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand.  The  victors  being  but  few  to  strip  so  many 
that  were  vanquished,  and  having  such  valuable  booty  to 
occupy  them,  it  was  the  third  day  after  tlie  fight  before 
they  could  erect  and  finish  the  trophy  of  their  conquest. 
Timoleon  sent  tidings  of  his  victory  to  Corinth,  with  the 
best  and  goodliest  arms  he  had  taken  as  a  proof  of  it ;  that 
he  thus  might  render  his  country  an  object  of  emulation 
to  the  whole  world,  when,  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  men 
should  there  alone  behold  the  chief  temples  adorned,  not 
with  Grecian  spoils,  nor  offerings  obtained  by  the  blood- 
shed and  plunder  of  their  own  countrymen  and  kindred, 
and  attended,  therefore,  with  sad  and  unhappy  remem- 
brances, but  with  such  as  had  been  stripped  from  bar- 
barians and  enemies  to  their  nation,  with  the  noblest  titles 
inscribed  upon  them,  titles  telling  of  the  justice  as  well 
as  fortitude  of  the  conquerors  ;  namely,  that  the  people  of 
Corinth,  and  Timoleon  their  general,  having  redeemed  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  from  Carthaginian  bondage,  made  oblation 
of  these  to  the  gods,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
favor. 

Having  done  this,  he  left  his  hired  soldiers  in  the  enemy's 
country,  to  drive  and  carry  away  all  they  could  throughout 
the  subject-territory  of  Carthage,  and  so  marched  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  to  Syracuse,  where  he  issued  an  edict  for 
banishing  the  thousand  mercenaries  who  had  basely  de- 
serted him  before  the  battle,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  the 
city  before  sunset.  They,  sailing  into  Italy,  lost  their  lives 
there  by  the  hands  of  the  Bruttians,  in  spite  of  a  public 
assurance  of  safety  previously  given  them  ;  thus  receiving, 
from  the  divine  power,  a  just  reward  of  their  own  treach- 
ery. Mamercus,  however,  the  tyrant  of  Catana,  and  Hi- 
cetes,  after  all,  either  envying  Timoleon  the  glory  of  his 
exploits,  or  fearing  him  as  one  that  would  keep  no  agree- 
ment, or  having  any  peace  with  tyrants,  made  a  league 
with  the  Carthaginians,  and  pressed  them  much  to  send  a 
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new  jirmy  and  ('ommandcr  into  Si(;ily,  unless  tli(!y  would 
be  coiilcnt  to  hazard  all,  Jind  to  be  wliolly  ejcjcted  out  of  that 
island.  A]id  iu  consecjueuceof  this,  (iisco  was  desi)atche(l 
witii  a  navy  of  seventy  sail.  He  took  numerous  (ireek 
mereeuaries  also  into  pay,  tliat  beinj^  the  first  time  they  bad 
ever  been  enlisted  for  the  Cartha^j^-inian  service;  but  then 
it  seems  tlie  Cartliaginians  b(5<^;in  to  admire  them,  as  the  most 
irresistible  soldiers  of  all  mankind.  Uniting  their  foi-ces 
in  the  territory  of  INIessena,  they  cut  off  four  bundred  of 
Timoleon's  paid  soldiers,  and  withiu  the  dei)endencies  of 
Cartilage,  at  a  place  calledllieric,  destroyed,  by  an  ambus- 
cade, the  whole  body  of  mercenaries  that  served  under 
Euthymus  the  Leucadian  ;  which  accidents,  however,  made 
the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon  accounted  all  the  more 
remarkable,  as  these  were  the  men  that,  with  Philomelus 
of  Phocis  and  Onomarchus,  had  forcibly  broken  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  were  partakers  with  them 
in  the  sacrilege ;  so  that  being  hated  and  shunned  by  all, 
as  persons  under  a  curse,  they  were  constrained  to  wander 
about  in  Peloponnesus  ;  when,  for  want  of  others,  Timoleon 
was  glad  to  take  them  into  service  in  his  expedition  for 
Sicily,  where  they  were  successful  in  whatever  enterprise 
they  attempted  under  his  conduct.  But  now,  when  all  the 
important  dangers  were  past,  on  his  sending  them  out  for 
the  relief  and  defence  of  his  party  in  several  places,  they 
perished  and  were  destroyed  at  a  distance  from  liim,  not 
all  together,  but  in  small  parties  ;  and  the  vengeance  which 
was  destined  for  them,  so  accommodating  itself  to  the  good 
fortune  which  guarded  Timoleon  as  not  to  allow  any  harm 
or  prejudice  for  good  men  to  arise  from  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  the  benevolence  and  kindness  which  the  gods 
had  for  Timoleon  was  thus  as  distinctly  recognized  in  his 
disasters  as  in  his  successes. 

What  most  annoyed  the  Syracusans  was  their  being 
insulted  and  mocked  by  the  tyrants ;  as,  for  example,  by 
Mamercus,  who  valued  himself  much  upon  his  gift  for 
writing  poems  and  tragedies,  and  took  occasion,  when 
coming  to  present  the  gods  with  the  bucklers  of  the  hired 
soldiers  whom  he  had  killed,  to  make  a  boast  of  his  victory 
in  an  insulting  elegiac  inscription : 

These  shields  with  purple,  gold,  and  ivoty  wrought, 
Were  won  by  us  that  but  with  poor  ones  fought. 

After  this,  while  Timoleon  marched  to  Calauria,  Hicetes 
made  an  inroad  into  the  borders  of  Syracuse,  where  he. 
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iTiet  with  considerable  booty,  and  having  done  mucli  mischief 
and  havoc,  returned  back  by  Calanria  itself,  in  contempt 
of  Timoleon,  and  tlie  slendei-  force  he  had  then  with  him. 
He,  suffering  Ilicetes  to  pass  forward,  pursued  him  with 
his  horsemen  and  light  infantry,  which  Ilicetes  perceiving, 
crossed  the  river  Damyrias,  and  then  stood  in  a  posture  to 
receive  him ;  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  and  the  height 
and  steepness  of  the  bank  on  each  side,  giving  advantage 
enough  to  make  him  confident.  A  strange  contention  and 
dispute,  meantime,  among  the  officers  of  Timoleon,  a  little 
retarded  the  conflict ;  no  one  of  them  was  willing  to  let 
another  pass  over  before  him  to  engage  the  enemy ;  each 
man  claiming  it  as  a  right  to  venture  first  and  begin  the 
onset ;  so  that  their  fording  was  likely  to  be  tunuiltuous 
and  without  order,  a  mere  general  struggle  which  should 
be  the  foremost.  Timoleon,  therefore,  desiring  to  decide 
the  quarrel  by  lot,  took  a  ring  from  each  of  the  pretenders, 
which  he  cast  into  his  own  cloak  and,  after  he  had  shaken 
all  together,  the  first  he  drew  out  had,  by  good  fortune, 
the  figure  of  a  trophy  engraved  as  a  seal  upon  it ;  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  young  captains  all  shouted  for  joy,  and, 
without  waiting  any  longer  to  see  how  chance  would  de- 
termine it  for  the  rest,  took  every  man  his  way  through  the 
river  with  all  the  speed  they  could  make,  and  fell  to  blows 
with  the  enemies,  who  were  not  able  to  bear  up  against 
the  violence  of  their  attack,  but  fled  in  haste  and  left  their 
arms  behind  them  all  alike,  and  a  thousand  dead  upon  the 
place. 

Not  long  after,  Timoleon,  marching  up  to  the  city  of  the 
Leontlnes,  took  Hicetes  alive,  and  his  son  Eupolemus,  and 
Euthymus,  the  commander  of  his  horse,  who  were  bound 
and  brought  to  him  by  their  own  soldiers.  Ilicetes  and  the 
stripling  his  son  were  then  executed  as  tyrants  and  traitors ; 
and  Euthymus,  though  a  brave  man,  and  one  of  singular 
courage,  could  obtain  no  mercy,  because  he  was  charged 
with  contemptuous  language  in  disparagement  of  the  Cor- 
inthians when  they  first  sent  their  forces  into  Sicily  ;  it  is 
said  that  he  told  the  Leontini  in  a  speech,  that  the  news  did 
not  sound  terrible,  nor  was  any  great  danger  to  be  feared 
because  of 

Corinthian  women  coming  out  of  doors. 

So  true  it  is  that  men  are  usually  more  stung  and  galled 
by  reproachful  words  than  hostile  actions :  and  they  bear 
an  affront  with  less  patience  than  an  injury ;  to  do  harm 
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iiiid  inlscliief  by  deeds  is  counted  pardonable  from  enemies, 
as  iioUiinsj^  l(^ss  can  Ix*  ('Xj)0(;t(Hl  in  a  siat(3  of  war;  wluM'eaa 
vinilcnl  and  (jontnniolious  words  a])])ear  to  l)e  the  expres- 
sioii  of  needless  liali'ed,  and  to  proceed  from  au  excess  of] 
rancor. 

WMicn    Tiniolcon    came   ])a(;k  io  Syi"acuse,  tlie    citizens 
l)rou<j^lit  tlie  wives  and  dauj^liters  of  llicetes  and  liis  son  to! 
a  })nblic  trial,  and  (ioiubMinicd  andpnttlnnn  todeatb.     This 
seems  to  be  the  least  pleasing   action  of  Timoleon's  life; 
since  if  be  bad  interposed,  the  uidiappy  women  would  bave| 
been  spared.     lie  would  appear  to  have  disregarded  the 
thing,  and  to  have  given  tlieni  up  to  the  citizens,  who  werei 
eager  to  take  vengeance  for  tbe  wrongs  done  to  Dion,  who 
expelled    Dionysius  ;    since  it  was  this  very  llicetes  who 
took  Arete  tbe  wife  and  Aristomache  tlie  sister  of  Di(m,  with] 
a  son  that  bad  not  yet  passed  his  cbildbood,  and   threw 
tbem  all  together  into  tbe  sea  alive,  as  related  in  tbe  life  of  j 
Dion. 

After  tbis,  be  moved  towards  Catana  against  Mamercus,] 
who  gave  him  battle  near  tbe  river  Abolus,  and   was  over- 
thrown and  put  to  flight,  losing  above   two  thousand  men,j 
a  considerable  part  of  whom  were  tbe  Phoenician  troops 
sent  by  Gisco  to  bis   assistance.     After  tbis   defeat,   thej 
Cartbaginians  sued  for  peace ;  wbicb  was  granted  on  tlie] 
conditions  tbat  tbey  sliould  confine  themselves  to  tbe  coun- 
try witbin  tbe  river  Lycus,  tbat  those  of  tbe  inhabitants] 
who  wisbed  to  remove  to  tbe  Syracusan   territories  should 
be  allowed  to  depart  witb  tbeir  whole  families  and  fortunes, 
and,  lastly,  tbat  Cartbage  should  renounce  all  engagements 
to  the  tyrants.     Mamercus,  now  forsaken  and  despairing  of  j 
success,  took  ship  for  Italy  with  tbe  design  of  bringing  in 
the  Lucanians  against  Timoleon  and  the  people  of  Syracuse ;] 
but  tbe  men  in  bis  galleys  turning  back  and  landing   agaii 
and  delivering  up  Catana  to  Timoleon,  thus  obliged  him  tof 
fly  for  his  own  safety  to  Messena,  where  Hippo  was  tyrant. 
Timoleon,  however,  coming  up  against   them,  and  besieg- 
ing the  city  both  by   sea  and  land,  Hippo,  fearful  of  the 
event,  endeavored  to  slip  away  in  a  vessel ;  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Messena  surprised  as  it  was  puting  off,  and  seizing 
on  his  person,  and  bringing  all  their  children  from  school 
into  the  theatre,  to    witness  tbe  glorious  spectacle  of   a 
tyrant  punished,  they  first  publicly  scourged  and  then  put 
him  to  death.    Mamercus  made  surrender  of  himself  to 
Timoleon,   with  the  proviso,  that  he  should  be  tried  at 
Syracuse,  and  Timoleon  should  take  no  part  in  bis  accusa- 
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tion.  Thither  he  was  brou<^ht  accordingly,  and  presenting 
himself  to  plead  before  the  peoi)le,  he  essayed  to  pronounce 
an  oration  he  had  long  before  composed  in  his  own  defence; 
but  finding  liimself  interru[)ted  by  noise  and  clamors,  and 
observing  from  their  aspect  and  demeanor  that  the  assembly 
was  inexorable,  he  threw  off  his  upper  garment,  and  run- 
ning across  the  theatre  as  hard  as  he  could,  dashed  his  head 
against  one  of  the  stones  under  the  seats  with  intention  to 
have  killed  himself ;  but  he  had  not  tlie  fortune  to  perish, 
as  he  designed,  but  was  taken  up  alive,  and  suffered  the 
death  of  a  robber. 

Thus  did  Timoleon  cut  the  nerves  of  tyranny,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  wars  ;  and,  whereas,  at  his  first  entering  upon 
Sicily,  the  island  was  as  it  were  become  wild  again,  and 
was  hateful  to  the  very  natives  on  account  of  the  evils  and 
miseries  they  suffered  there,  he  so  civilized  and  restored  it, 
and  rendered  it  so  desirable  to  all  men,  that  even  strangers 
now  came  by  sea  to  inhabit  those  towns  and  places  which 
their  own  citizens  had  formerly  forsaken  and  left  desolate. 
Agrigentum  and  Gela,  two  famous  cities  that  had  been 
ruined  and  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians  after  the  Attic 
war,  were  tlien  peopled  again,  the  one  by  Megellus  and 
Pheristus  from  Elea,  the  other  by  Gorgus,  from  the  island 
of  Ceos,  partly  with  new  settlers,  partly  with  the  old  in- 
habitants whom  they  collected  again  from  various  parts ;  to 
all  of  whom  Timoleon  not  only  afforded  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful abode  after  so  obstinate  a  war,  but  was  further  so 
zealous  in  assisting  and  providing  for  them  that  he  was 
honored  among  them  as  their  founder.  Similar  feelings 
also  possessed  to  such  a  degree  all  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians, 
that  there  was  no  proposal  for  peace,  nor  reformation  of 
laws,  nor  assignation  of  land,  nor  reconstitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  could  think  well  of,  unless  he  lent  his  aid 
as  a  chief  architect,  to  finish  and  adorn  the  work,  and 
superadd  some  touches  from  his  own  hand,  which  might 
render  it  pleasing  both  to  God  and  man. 

Although  Greece  had  in  his  time  produced  several  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  worth,  and  much  renowned  for  their 
achievements,  such  as  Timotheus  and  Agesilaus  and  Pelop- 
idas  and  (Timoleon's  chief  model)  Epaminondas,  yet  the 
lustre  of  their  best  actions  was  obscured  by  a  degree  of 
violence  and  labor,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  matter 
of  blame  and  of  repentance ;  whereas  there  is  not  any  one 
act  of  Timoleon's,  setting  aside  the  necessity  he  was  placed 
under  in  reference  to  his  brother,  to  which,  as  Timseus 
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obsorvos,  wti  in;iy  not  litly  apply  that  oxclamatioii  of 
Sophocles, — 

()  ^^()(ls  I  wliiii  VcMuiH,  or  what  j^nifHt  divino, 
Did  h(U-o  with  huinau  workmiiiiship  coinbino  ? 

For  as  the  poetry  of  Aiitiinachus,  jiiul  the  painting  of  Diony- 
siiis,  the  artists  of  Colophon,  though  full  of  force  and  vigor, 
yot  api)eared  to  he  straincul  jind  elaboi-ate  in  corn))arison 
with  the  pictures  of  Niconiachus  and  the  verses  of  Ilomer, 
which,  besides  their  general  strength  and  beauty,  have 
the  peculiar  charm  of  seeming  to  have  been  executed  witli 
perfect  ease  and  readiness  ;  so  the  expeditions  and  ac^ts  of 
Epaniinondas  or  Agesilaus,  that  were  full  of  toil  and  effort, 
when  compared  with  the  easy  and  natui-al  as  well  as  noble 
and  glorious  acliievements  of  Timoleon,  compel  our  fair 
and  unbiassed  judgment  to  pronounce  the  latter  not  indeed 
the  effect  of  fortune,  but  the  success  of  fortunate  merit. 
Though  he  himself  indeed  ascribed  that  success  to  the 
sole  favor  of  fortune;  and  both  in  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  at  Corinth,  and  in  the  speeches  he  made 
to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  he  would  say,  that  he  was  thank- 
ful unto  God,  who,  designing  to  save  Sicily,  was  pleased 
to  honor  him  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deliverance  he 
vouchsafed  it.  And  having  built  a  chapel  in  his  house,  he 
there  sacrificed  to  Good  Hap,  as  a  deity  that  had  favored  him, 
and  devoted  the  house  itself  to  the  Sacred  Genius ;  it  be- 
ing a  house  which  the  Syracusans  had  selected  for  him,  as  a 
special  reward  and  monument  of  his  brave  exploits,  granting 
him  together  with  it  the  most  agreeable  and  beautiful  piece 
of  land  in  the  whole  country,  where  he  kept  his  residence 
for  the  most  part,  and  enjoyed  a  private  life  with  his  wife 
and  children,  who  came  to  him  from  Corinth.  For  he 
returned  thither  no  more,  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  the 
broils  and  tumults  of  Greece,  or  to  expose  himself  to  public 
envy  (the  fatal  mischief  which  great  commanders  contin- 
ually run  into,  from  the  insatiable  appetite  for  honors  and 
authority) ;  but  wisely  chose  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  Sicily,  and  there  partake  of  the  blessings  he  himself 
had  procured,  the  greatest  of  which  was  to  behold  so  many 
cities  flourish,  and  so  many  thousands  of  people  live  happy 
through  his  means. 

As,  however,  not  only,  as  Simonides  says,  "  on  every  lark 
must  grow  a  crest,"  but  also  in  every  democracy  there  must 
spring  up  a  false  accuser,  so  was  it  at  Syracuse  :  two  of  their 
popular  spokesmen,  Laphystius  and  Demaenetus  by  name, 
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fell  to  slander  Timoleon.  The  former  of  whom  requiring 
him  to  put  in  sureties  that  lie  would  answer  to  an  indict 
nient  that  would  be  brought  against  him,  Timoleon  would 
not  suffer  the  citizens,  who  were  incensed  at  this  demand, 
to  oppose  it  or  hinder  the  proceeding,  since  he  of  his  own 
accoixl  had  been,  he  said,  at  all  that  trouble,  and  run  so 
many  dangerous  risks  for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  that 
every  one  who  wished  to  try  matters  by  law  should  freely 
have  recourse  to  it.  And  when  Demgenetus,  in  a  full 
audience  of  the  people,  laid  several  things  to  his  charge 
which  had  been  done  while  he  was  general,  he  made  no 
other  reply  to  him,  but  only  said  he  was  much  indebted  to 
the  gods  for  granting  the  request  he  had  so  often  made 
them,  namely,  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  Syracusans 
enjoy  that  liberty  of  speech  which  they  now  seemed  to  be 
masters  of. 

Timoleon,  therefore,  having  by  confession  of  all  done  the 
greatest  and  the  noblest  things  of  any  Greek  of  his  age,  and 
alone  distinguished  himself  in  those  actions  to  which  their 
orators  and  philosophers,  in  their  harangues  and  panegyrics 
at  their  solemn  national  assemblies,  used  to  exhort  and  in- 
cite the  Greeks,  and  being  withdrawn  beforehand  by  happy 
fortune,  unspotted  and  without  blood,  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war,  in  which  ancient  Greece  was  soon  after  involved; 
having  also  given  full  proof,  as  of  his  sage  conduct  and  manly 
courage  to  the  barbarians  and  tyrants,  so  of  his  justice  and 
gentleness  to  the  Greeks,  and  his  friends  in  general ;  having 
raised,  too,  the  greater  part  of  those  trophies  he  won  in  bat- 
tle, without  any  tears  shed  or  any  mourning  worn  by  the 
citizens  either  of  Syracuse  or  Corinth,  and  within  less  than 
eight  years'  space  delivered  Sicily  from  its  inveterate  griev- 
ances and  intestine  distempers,  and  given  it  up  free  to  the 
native  inhabitants,  began,  as  he  was  now  growing  old,  to 
find  his  eyes  fail,  and  awhile  after  became  perfectly  blind. 
Not  that  he  had  done  anything  himself  which  might  occasion 
this  defect,  or  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  any  outrage  of 
fortune ;  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  some  inbred  and 
hereditary  weakness  that  was  founded  in  natural  causes, 
which  by  length  of  time  came  to  discover  itself.  For  it  is 
said,  that  several  of  his  kindred  and  family  were  subject 
to  the  like  gradual  decay,  and  lost  all  use  of  their  eyes,  as 
he  did,  in  their  declining  years.  Athanis  the  historian  tells 
us,  that  even  during  the  war  against  Hippo  and  Mamercus, 
while  he  was  in  his  camp  at  Mylte,  there  appeared  a  white 
speck  within  his  eye,  from  whence  all  could  foresee  the 
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deprivation  that  was  coininj]^on  liiiii ;  this,  however,  did  not 
liiiidcr  liiin  tlicii  Ironi  conLinuin^  tlu;  si(!<^(!,  and  ])r()se(;iit- 
iij^-  tli(^  war,  till  Ik;  j^ot  ])()lli  tlio  tyi'ants  into  his  power; 
hnt  npon  liis  coinin<;l)ack  to  Syi'acnse,  liepres(3ntly  rcjsi^^iuMl 
tlie  anlliority  of  solo  (M)nnn;in(l(;r,  and  beson^ht  tluMMtizens 
to  excuse  liini  from  any  further  service,  sin(;e  thinj^s  were 
already  brouj^lit  to  so  fair  an  issue.  Nor  is  it  so  nnicli  to 
be  wondered,  tliat  he  liimself  should  bear  the  misfortune 
without  any  marks  of  trouble ;  but  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude which  the  Syracusans  showed  him  when  he  was 
entirely  blind  may  justly  deserve  our  admiration.  Tliey 
used  to  go  themselves  to  visit  him  in  troops,  and  In-ouglit 
all  the  strangers  that  travelled  through  their  country  to 
his  house  and  manor,  that  they  also  might  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  see  their  noble  benefactor;  making  it  the  great 
matter  of  their  joy  and  exultation,  that  when,  after  so  many 
brave  and  happy  exploits,  he  might  have  returned  with 
triumph  into  Greece,  he  should  disregard  all  the  glorious 
preparations  that  were  there  made  to  receive  him,  and 
choose  rather  to  stay  here  and  end  his  days  among  them. 
Of  the  various  things  decreed  and  done  in  honor  of  'J'imo- 
leon,  I  consider  one  most  signal  testimony  to  have  been 
the  vote  which  they  passed,  that,  whenever  they  should  be 
at  war  with  any  foreign  nation,  they  should  make  use  of 
none  but  a  Corinthian  general.  The  method,  also,  of  their 
proceeding  in  council,  was  a  noble  demonstration  of  the 
same  deference  for  his  person.  For,  determining  matters 
of  less  consequence  themselves,  they  always  called  him  to 
advise  in  the  more  difficult  cases,  and  such  as  were  of 
greater  moment.  He  was,  on  these  occasions,  carried 
through  the  market-place  in  a  litter,  and  brought  in,  sit- 
ting, into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  with  one  voice 
saluted  him  by  his  name ;  and  then,  after  returning  the 
courtesy,  and  pausing  for  a  time,  till  the  noise  of  their 
gratulations  and  blessings  began  to  cease,  he  heard 
the  business  in  debate,  and  delivered  his  opinion. 
This  being  confirmed  by  a  general  suffrage,  his 
servants  went  back  with  the  litter  through  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  the  people  waiting  on  him  out  with  acclama- 
tions and  applauses,  and  then  returning  to  consider  other 
public  matters,  which  they  could  despatch  in  his  absence. 
Being  thus  cherished  in  his  old  age,  with  all  the  respect 
and  tenderness  due  to  a  common  father,  he  was  seized  with 
a  very  slight  indisposition,  which,  however,  was  sufficient, 
with  the  aid  of  time,  to  put  a  period  to  his  life.    There  was 
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an  allotment  then  of  certain  days  given,  within  the  space 
of  wliich  the  Syracusans  were  to  provide  whatever  should 
be  necessary  for  his  hurial,  and  all  the  neiglihoring  country 
people  and  strangers  wei'o  to  make  tlieir  ai)pearance  in  a 
body  ;  so  that  the  funeral  pomp  was  set  out  with  great 
splendor  and  magnificence  in  all  other  respects,  and  the 
bier,  decked  with  ornaments  and  trophies,  was  borne  by  a 
select  body  of  young  men  over  that  ground  where  the 
palace  and  castle  of  Dionysius  stood  before  they  were  de- 
molished by  Timoleon.  There  attended  on  the  solemnity 
several  thousands  of  men  and  women,  all  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  arrayed  in  fresh  and  clean  attire,  which  made 
it  look  like  the  procession  of  a  public  festival ;  while  the 
language  of  all,  and  their  tears  mingling  with  their  praise 
and  benediction  of  the  dead  Timoleon,  manifestly  showed 
that  it  was  not  any  superficial  honor,  or  commanded  hom- 
age, which  they  paid  him,  but  the  testimony  of  a  just  sor- 
row for  his  death,  and  the  expression  of  true  affection. 
The  bier  at  length  being  placed  upon  the  pile  of  wood  that 
was  kindled  to  consume  his  corpse,  Demetrius,  one  of  their 
loudest  criers,  proceeded  to  read  a  proclamation  to  the 
following  purpose  :  "  The  people  of  Syracuse  have  made  a 
special  decree  to  inter  Timoleon,  the  son  of  Timodemus, 
the  Corinthian,  at  the  common  expense  of  two  hundred 
minas,  and  to  honor  his  memory  forever,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  annual  prizes  to  be  competed  for  in  music,  and 
horse-races,  and  all  sorts  of  bodily  exercise ;  and  this,  be- 
cause he  suppressed  the  tyrants,  overthrew  the  barbarians, 
replenished  the  principal  cities,  that  were  desolate,  with 
new  inhabitants,  and  then  restored  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to 
the  privilege  of  living  by  their  own  laws."  Besides  this, 
they  made  a  tomb  for  him  in  the  market-place,  which  they 
afterwards  built  round  with  colonnades,  and  attached  to  it 
places  of  exercise  for  the  young  men,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Timoleonteum.  And  keeping  to  that  form  and  order 
of  civil  policy  and  observing  those  laws  and  constitutions 
which  he  left  them,  they  lived  themselves  a  long  time  ia 
great  prosperity. 
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iEMILIUS   PAULUS. 

Almost  all  historians  agree  that  the  il^^milii  were  one  oi 
the  ancient  and  patrician  houses  in  Home  ;  and  those  authors 
who  affirm  that  king  Numa  was  pupil  to  l^ythagoras  tell  us 
that  the  first  who  gave  name  to  his  posterity  was  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  who,  for  his  grace  and  address  in 
speaking,  was  called  iEniilius.  Most  of  this  race  that  liave 
risen  through  their  merit  to  reputation  also  enjoyed  good 
fortune :  and  even  the  misfortune  of  Lucius  Paulus  at  tlie 
battle  of  Cannae  gave  testimony  to  his  wisdom  and  valor. 
For  not  being  able  to  persuade  his  colleague  not  to  hazard  the 
battle,  he,  though  against  his  judgment,  joined  with  him  in 
the  contest,  but  was  no  companion  in  his  flight :  on  the  con- 
trary, when  he  that  was  so  resolute  to  engage  deserted  him  in 
the  midst  of  danger  he  kept  the  field,  and  died  fighting.  This 
^milius  had  a  daughter  named  ^Emilia,  who  was  married  to 
Scipio  the  Great,  and  a  son  Paulus,  whois  the  subject  of  my 
present  history. 

In  his  early  manhood,  which  fell  at  a  time  when  Rome 
was  flourishing  with  illustrious  characters,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  not  attaching  himself  to  the  studies  usual  with 
the  young  men  of  mark  of  that  age,  nor  treading  the  same 
paths  to  fame.  For  he  did  not  practise  oratory  with  a  view 
to  pleadmg  causes,  nor  would  he  stoop  to  salute,  embrace, 
and  entertain  the  vulgar,  which  were  the  usual  insinuating 
arts  by  which  many  grew  popular.  IN'ot  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  either,  but  he  chose  to  purchase  a  much  more  last- 
ing glory  by  his  valor,  justice,  and  mtegrity,  and  in  these 
virtues  he  soon  outstripped  all  his  equals. 

The  first  honorable  office  he  aspired  to  was  that  of  aedile, 
which  he  carried  against  twelve  competitors  of  such  merit, 
that  all  of  them  in  process  of  time  were  consuls.  Being 
afterwards  chosen  into  the  number  of  priests  called  augurs, 
appointed  amongst  the  Romans  to  observe  and  register  div- 
inations made  by  the  flight  of  birds  or  prodigies  in  the  air, 
he  so  carefully  studied  the  ancient  customs  of  his  country, 
and  so  thoroughly  understood  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 
that  this  office,  which  was  before  only  esteemed  a  title  of 
honor  and  merely  upon  that  account  sought  after,  by  his 
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means  rose  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  highest  arts,  and  gave 
a  confirmation  to  the  correctness  of  the  definition,  which 
some  pliilosophers  have  given  of  religion,  that  it  is  the 
science  of  worshipping  the  gods.  Wlien  he  performed  any 
part  of  his  duty,  he  did  it  with  great  skill  and  utmost  care, 
making  it,  when  he  was  engaged  in  it,  his  only  business, 
not  omitting  any  one  ceremony,  or  adding  the  least  circum- 
stance, but  alwaj^s  insisting,  with  his  companions  of  the 
same  order,  even  on  points  that  might  seem  inconsiderable, 
and  urging  upon  them,  that  though  they  might  think  the 
Deity  was  easily  pacified,  and  ready  to  forgive  faults  of 
inadvertency,  yet  any  such  laxity  was  a  very  dangerous 
thing  for  a  commonwealth  to  allow;  because  no  man  ever 
began  the  disturbance  of  his  country's  peace  by  a  notorious 
breach  of  its  laws ;  and  those  who  are  careless  in  trifles, 
give  a  precedent  for  remissness  in  important  duties.  Nor 
was  he  less  severe  in  requiring  and  observing  the  ancient 
Roman  discipline  in  military  affairs ;  not  endeavoring,  when 
he  had  the  command,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  soldiers 
by  popular  flattery,  though  this  custom  prevailed  at  that 
time  amongst  many,  who,  by  favor  and  gentleness  to  those 
that  were  under  them  in  their  first  employment,  sought  to 
be  promoted  to  a  second ;  but,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
laws  of  military  discipline  with  the  same  care  and  exact- 
ness a  priest  would  use  in  teaching  ceremonies  and  dread- 
ful mysteries,  and  by  severity  to  such  as  transgressed  and 
contemned  those  laws,  he  maintained  his  country  in  its 
former  greatness,  esteeming  victory  over  enemies  itself  but 
as  an  accessory  to  the  proper  training  and  disciplining  of 
the  citizens. 

Whilst  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  against  whom  their  most  experienced  command- 
ers were  employed,  there  arose  another  war  in  the  west, 
and  they  were  all  up  in  arms  in  Spain.  Thither  they  sent 
^milius,  in  the  quality  of  prsetor,  not  with  six  axes,  which 
number  other  praetors  were  accustomed  to  have  carried  be- 
fore them,  but  with  twelve ;  so  that  in  his  prsetorship  he 
was  honored  with  the  dignity  of  a  consul.  He  twice  over- 
came the  barbarians  in  battle,  thirty  thousand  of  whom 
■were  slain :  successes  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom 
and  conduct  of  the  commander,  who  by  his  great  skill  in 
choosing  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  making  the 
onset  at  the  passage  of  a  river,  gave  his  soldiers  an  easy 
victory.  Having  made  himself  master  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cities,   whose   inhabitants   voluntarily    yielded,   and 
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bound  themselves  by  oath  to  fidelity,  ho  left  the  province 
in  peace,  and  returned  to  Rome,  not  enriching  himself  a 
drachma  by  the  war.  And,  indeed,  in  ^(iiHii-al,  h(;  was  but 
remiss  in  making  moiu^y ;  thougli  lie  always  lived  freely 
and  generously  on  what  he  had,  which  was  so  far  from 
being  excessive,  tliat  after  his  death  there  was  barely 
enough  left  to  answer  his  wife's  dowry. 

His  first  wife  was  ]*apiria,  the  daughter  of  JMaso,  who 
had  formerly  l)cen  consul.  With  Iuh*  he  lived  a  consider- 
able time  in  wedlock,  and  then  divorced  her,  though  she 
had  made  him  the  father  of  noble  children,  being  mother  of 
the  renowned  Scipio  and  P'abius  Maxinuis.  The  reason  of 
this  separation  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  truth  conveyed  in  the  account  of  another 
Roman's  being  divorced  from  his  wife,  which  may  be  ap- 
plicable here.  This  person  being  highly  blamed  by  his 
friends,  who  demanded,  Was  she  not  chaste  ?  was  she  not 
fair  ?  was  she  not  fruitful  ?  holding  out  his  shoe,  asked 
them.  Whether  it  was  not  new?  and  well  made?  Yet, 
added  he,  none  of  you  can  tell  where  it  pinches  me.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  great  and  open  faults  have  often  led  to  no 
separation  ;  while  mere  petty  repeated  annoyances,  arising 
from  unpleasantness  or  incongruity  of  character,  have  been 
the  occasion  of  such  estrangement  as  to  make  it  im^^ossible 
for  man  and  wife  to  live  together  with  any  content. 

^milius,  having  thus  put  away  Papiria,  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  whom  he  brought  up  in 
his  own  house,  transferring  the  two  former  into  the  great- 
est and  the  most  noble  families  of  Rome.  The  elder  was 
adopted  into  the  house  of  Fabius  Maximus,  Avho  was  five 
times  consul ;  the  younger  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Af ricanus, 
his  cousin-german,  and  was  by  him  named  Scipio. 

Of  the  daughters  of  ^milius,  one  was  married  to  the  son 
of  Cato,  the  other  to  ^lius  Tubero,  a  most  worthy  man, 
and  the  one  Roman  who  best  succeeded  in  combining  liberal 
habits  with  poverty.  For  there  were  sixteen  near  relations, 
all  of  them  of  the  family  of  the  ^lii,  possessed  of  but  one 
farm,  which  sufificed  them  ail,  whilst  one  small  house,  or 
rather  cottage,  contained  them,  their  numerous  offspring, 
and  their  wives ;  amongst  whom  was  the  daughter  of  our 
^milius,  who,  although  her  father  had  been  twice  consul, 
and  had  twice  triumphed,  was  not  ashamed  of  her  hus- 
band's poverty,  but  proud  of  his  virtue  that  kept  him  poor. 
Far  otherwise  it  is  with  the  brothers  and  relations  of  this 
age,  who,  unless  whole  tracts  of  land,  or  at  least  walls  and 
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rivers,  part  their  inheritances,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance, 
never  cease  from  mutual  quarrels.  History  suggests  a 
variety  of  good  counsel  of  this  sort,  by  the  way,  to  those 
who  desire  to  learn  and  improve. 

To  proceed :  yEmilius,  being  chosen  consul,  waged  war 
with  the  Ligurians,  or  Ligustines,  a  people  near  the  Alps. 
They  were  a  bold  and  warlike  nation,  and  their  neighbor- 
hood to  the  Romans  had  begun  to  give  them  skill  in  the 
arts  of  war.  They  occupy  the  further  parts  of  Italy  ending 
under  the  Alps,  and  those  parts  of  the  Alps  themselves 
which  are  washed  by  the  Tuscan  sea  and  face  toward  Africa, 
mingled  there  with  Gauls  and  Iberians  of  the  coast.  Be- 
sides, at  that  time  they  had  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
seas,  and  sailing  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  light 
vessels  fitted  for  that  purpose,  robbed  and  destroyed  all 
that  trafficked  in  those  parts.  They,  with  an  army  of 
forty  thousand,  waited  the  coming  of  ^milius,  who  brought 
with  him  not  above  eight  thousand,  so  that  the  enemy  was 
five  to  one  when  they  engaged ;  yet  he  vanquished  and  -put 
them  to  flight,  forcing  them  to  retire  into  tboir  walled  towns, 
and  in  this  condition  offered  them  fair  conditions  of  accom- 
modation ;  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Romans  not  utterly  to 
destroy  the  Ligurians,  because  they  were  a  sort  of  guard  and 
bulwark  against  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Gauls  to  over- 
run Italy.  Trusting  wholly  therefore  to  ^milius,  they 
delivered  up  their  towns  and  shipping  into  his  hands. 
He,  at  the  utmost,  razed  only  the  fortilications  and  delivered 
their  towns  to  them  again,  but  took  away  all  their  shipping 
with  him,  leaving  them  no  vessels  bigger  than  those  of 
three  oars,  and  set  at  liberty  great  numbers  of  prisoners 
they  had  taken  both  by  sea  and  land,  strangers  as  well  as 
Romans.  These  were  the  acts  most  worthy  of  remark  ih 
his  first  consulship. 

Afterwards  he  frequently  intimated  his  desire  of  being  a 
second  time  consul,  and  was  once  candidate ;  but  meeting 
with  a  repulse  and  being  passed  by,  he  gave  up  all  thought 
of  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  as  augur,  and  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  whom  he  not  only  brought  up,  as 
he  himself  had  been,  in  the  Roman  and  ancient  discipline, 
but  also  with  unusual  zeal  in  that  of  Greece.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  not  only  procured  masters  to  teach  them  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  but  had  for  them  also  preceptors  in  mod- 
elling and  drawing,  managers  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  in- 
structors in  field  sports,  all  from  Greece.  And,  if  he  was 
not  hindered  by  public  affairs,  he  himself  would  be  v^^ith 
27 
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them  at  their  studies,  and  see  tlieiu  perform  their  exercises, 
bein^  the  most  jvffectioiiat(;  fatlun*  in  Ivome. 

Tills  was  the  time,  in  i)ubrK;  matters,  wlieu  tlie  Romans 
were  engaged  in  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  tlie  Macedo- 
nians, and  great  complaints  wci'e  made  of  their  commanders, 
who,  either  tlirougli  their  want  of  skill  or  courage,  W(?r6 
conducting  matters  so  sliamefully,  that  tliey  did  less  hurt 
to  the  enemy  than  they  received  from  him.  They  that  not 
long  before  liad  forced  Antiochus  the  Great  to  quit  the  rest 
of  Asia,  to  retire  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  confine  liim- 
self  to  Syria,  ghid  to  buy  his  peace  with  fifteen  thousand 
talents ;  they  that  not  long  since  had  vanquished  king  Philip 
in  Thessaly,  and  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke ;  nay,  had  overcome  ITamiibal  himself,  who  far  sur- 
passed all  kings  in  daring  and  power, — thought  it  scorn 
that  Perseus  should  think  himself  an  enemy  fit  to  match 
the  Romans,  and  to  bo  able  to  wage  war  with  them  so  long 
on  equal  terms,  with  the  remainder  only  of  his  father's 
routed  forces ;  not  being  aware  that  Philip  after  his  defeat 
had  greatly  improved  both  the  strength  and  discipline  of 
the  Macedonian  army.  To  make  which  appear,  I  shall 
briefly  recount  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

Antigonus,  the  most  powerful  amongst  the  captains  and 
successors  of  Alexander,  having  obtained  for  himself  and 
his  posterity  the  title  of  king,  had  a  son  named  Demetrius, 
father  to  Antigonus,  called  Gonatas,  and  he  had  a  son  De- 
metrius, who,  reigning  some  short  time,  died  and  left  a 
young  son  called  Philip.  The  chief  men  of  Macedon,  fear- 
ing great  confusion  might  arise  in  his  minority,  called  in 
Antigonus,  cousin-german  to  the  late  king,  and  married 
him  to  the  widow,  the  mother  of  Philip.  At  first  they  only 
styled  him  regent  and  general,  but  when  they  found  by 
experience  that  he  governed  the  kingdom  with  moderation 
and  to  general  advantage,  gave  him  the  title  of  king.  This 
was  he  that  was  surnamed  Doson,  as  if  he  was  a  great 
promiser,  and  a  bad  performer.  To  him  succeeded  Philip, 
who  in  his  youth  gave  great  hopes  of  equalling  the  best  of 
kings,  and  that  he  one  day  would  restore  Macedon  to  its 
former  state  and  dignity,  and  prove  himself  the  one  man 
able  to  check  the  power  of  the  Romans,  now  rising  and  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  world.  But,  being  vanquished  in  a 
pitched  battle  by  Titus  Flamininus  near  Scotussa,  his  reso- 
lution failed,  and  he  yielded  himself  and  all  that  he  had  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  w^ell  contented  that  he  could  es- 
cape with  paying  a  small  tribute.    Yet  afterwards,  recollect 
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!ng  himself,  he  bore  it  with  great  impatience,  and  thought 
he  lived  rather  like  a  slave  that  was  pleased  with  ease,  than  a 
man  of  sense  and  courage,  whilst  he  held  his  kingdom  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  conquerors ;  which  made  him  turn  his  whole 
mind  to  war,  and  prepare  himself  with  as  much  cunning  and 
privacy  as  possible.  To  this  end,  he  left  his  cities  on  the 
high  roads  and  sea-coast  ungarrisoned,  and  almost  desolate, 
that  they  might  seem  inconsiderable ;  in  the  mean  time,  col- 
lecting large  forces  up  the  country,  and  furnishing  his  inland 
posts,  strongholds,  and  towns,  with  arms,  money,  and  men 
fit  for  service,  he  thus  provided  himself  for  war,  and  yet 
kept  his  preparations  close.  Tie  had  in  his  armory  arms  for 
thirty  thousand  men;  in  granaries,  in  places  of  strength,  eight 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn,  and  as  much  ready  money  as 
would  defray  the  charge  of  maintaining  ten  thousand  merce- 
nary soldiers  for  ten  years  in  defence  of  the  country.  But 
before  he  could  put  these  things  into  motion,  and  carry  his 
designs  into  effect,  he  died  for  grief  and  anguish  of  mind, 
being  sensible  he  had  put  his  innocent  son  Demetrius  to 
death,  upon  the  calumnies  of  one  that  was  far  more  guilty. 
Perseus,  his  son  that  survived,  inherited  his  hatred  to  the 
Romans  as  well  as  his  kingdom,  but  was  incompetent  to 
carry  out  his  designs,  through  want  of  courage,  and  the 
viciousness  of  a  character  in  which,  among  faults  and  dis- 
eases of  various  sorts,  covetousness  bore  the  chief  place. 
There  is  a  statement  also  of  his  not  being  true-born ;  that  the 
wife  of  king  Philip  took  him  from  his  mother,  Gnathsenion  (a 
woman  of  Argos,  that  earned  her  living  as  a  seamstress),  as 
soon  as  he  was  born,  and  passed  him  upon  her  husband  as 
her  own.  And  this  might  be  the  chief  cause  of  his  contriv- 
ing the  death  of  Demetrius ;  as  he  might  well  fear,  that  so 
long  as  there  was  a  lawful  successor  in  the  family,  there  was 
no  security  that  his  spurious  birth  might  not  be  revealed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  though  his  spirit  was  so 
mean,  and  temper  so  sordid,  yet  trusting  to  the  strength  of 
his  resources,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Komans,  and  for 
a  long  time  maintained  it;  repulsing  and  even  vanquishing 
some  generals  of  consular  dignity,  and  some  great  armies 
and  fleets.  He  routed  Publius  Licinius,  who  was  the  first 
that  invaded  Macedonia,  in  a  cavalry  battle,  slew  twenty-five 
hundred  practised  soldiers,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners  ; 
and  surprising  their  fleet  as  they  rode  at  anchor  before  Orens, 
he  took  twenty  ships  of  burden  with  all  their  lading,  sunk 
the  rest  that  were  freighted  with  corn,  and,  besides  this, 
made  himself  master  of  four  galleys  with  five  banks  oi 
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oara.  TTo  fonght  a  second  battle  with  TTostilins,  a  consulai 
officer,  as  \u\  was  making  liis  way  inl-otho  country  at  Klimiae, 
and  fcH'ced  liiin  to  reticat;  and,  wli(3n  ho  afterwards  V)y 
stealth  designed  an  invasion  tlirough  Thessaly,  clialleufred 
him  to  light,  wliicli  the  otlier  fearcul  to  accept.  Nay  more, 
to  sliow  liis  contempt  to  the  Romans,  and  that  lie  wanted 
employment,  as  a  war  by  the  by,  he  made  an  expedition 
against  Uu)  Dardanians,  in  wlii(;li  lie  slew  ten  thousand  of 
tliose  barbarian  people,  and  brought  a  great  spoil  away. 
He  privately,  moreover,  solicited  the  Gauls  (also  called  l>as- 
teriue),  a  warlike  nation,  and  famous  for  horsemen,  dwell- 
ing near  the  Danube ;  and  incited  the  Illyrians,  by  the 
means  of  Gen thius  their  king,  to  join  with  him  in  the  war. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  barbarians,  allured  by  i)romise 
.of  rewards,  were  to  make  an  irruption  into  Italy,  through 
the  lower  Gaul  by  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  Komans,  being  advertised  of  these  things,  thought 
it  necessary  no  longer  to  choose  their  commanders  by  favor 
or  solicitation,  but  of  their  own  motion  to  select  a  general 
of  wisdom  and  capacity  for  the  management  of  great  affairs 
And  such  was  Paulus  ^milius,  advanced  in  years,  being 
nearly  threescore,  yet  vigorous  in  his  own  person,  and  rich 
in  valiant  sons  and  sons-in-law,  besides  a  great  number  of  in- 
fluential relations  and  friends,  all  of  whom  joined  in  urging 
him  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  who  called  him  to 
the  consulship.  lie  at  first  manifested  some  shyness  of 
the  people,  and  withdrew  himself  from  their  importunity, 
professing  reluctance  to  hold  office ;  but,  when  they  daily 
came  to  his  doors,  urging  him  to  come  forth  to  the  place 
of  election,  and  pressing  him  with  noise  and  clamor,  he 
acceded  to  their  request.  When  he  appeared  amongst  the 
candidates,  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  were  to  sue  for  the  con- 
sulship, but  to  bring  victory  and  success,  that  he  came  down 
into  the  Campus ;  they  all  received  him  there  with  such 
hopes  and  such  gladness,  unanimously  choosing  him  a 
second  time  consul ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the  lots  to  be 
cast,  as  was  usual,  to  determine  which  province  should  fall 
to  his  share,  but  immediately  decreed  him  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  war.  It  is  told,  that  when  he  had  been 
proclaimed  general  against  Perseus,  and  was  honorably 
accompanied  home  by  great  numbers  of  people,  he  found  his 
daughter  Tertia,  a  very  little  girl,  weeping,  and  taking  her 
to  him  asked  her  why  she  was  crying.  She,  catching  him 
about  the  neck  and  kissing  him,  said,  "  O  father,  do  you  not 
know  that  Perseus  is  dead  ?  "  meaning  a  little  dog  of  that 
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name  that  was  broup^ht  up  in  the  house  with  her ;  to  which 
iEmilius  replied,  "Good  fortune,  my  daughter;  I  embrace 
the  omen."  This  Cicero,  the  orator,  relates  in  his  book  on 
divination. 

It  was  tlie  custom  for  such  as  were  chosen  consuls,  from 
a  stage  designed  for  such  purposes,  to  address  the  people, 
and  return  them  thanks  for  their  favor.  yEmiliiis,  tliere- 
fore,  having  gathered  an  assembly,  spoke  and  said  that  he 
sued  for  the  first  consulship,  because  he  himself  stood  in 
need  of  such  honor  ;  but  for  the  second,  because  they  wanted 
a  general ;  upon  which  account  he  thought  there  was  no 
thanks  due:  if  they  judged  they  could  manage  the  war  by 
any  other  to  more  advantage,  he  would  willingly  yield  up 
his  charge ;  but,  if  they  confided  in  him,  they  were  not  to 
make  themselves  his  colleagues  in  his  office,  or  raise  reports, 
and  criticise  his  actions,  but,  without  talking,  supply  him 
with  means  and  assistance  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war;  for  if  they  proposed  to  command  their  own  com- 
mander, they  would  render  this  expedition  more  ridiculous 
than  the  former.  By  this  speech  he  inspired  great  reverence 
for  him  amongst  the  citizens,  and  great  expectations  of 
future  success ;  all  were  well  pleased,  that  they  had  passed 
by  such  as  sought  to  be  preferred  by  flattery,  and  fixed  upon 
a  commander  endued  with  wisdom  and  courage  to  tell  them 
the  truth.  So  entirely  did  the  people  of  Rome,  that  they 
might  rule,  and  become  masters  of  the  world,  yield  obedience 
and  service  to  reason  and  superior  virtue. 

That  j^milius,  setting  forward  to  the  war,  by  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  and  successful  journey,  arrived  with  speed  and 
safety  at  his  camp  I  attribute  to  good  fortune ;  but,  when  I 
see  how  the  war  under  his  command  was  brought  to  a 
happy  issue,  partly  by  his  own  daring  boldness,  partly  by 
his  good  counsel,  partly  by  the  ready  administration  of  his 
friends,  partly  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  skill  to  embrace 
the  most  proper  advice  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  I  cannot 
ascribe  any  of  his  remarkable  and  famous  actions  (as  I  can 
those  of  other  commanders)  to  his  so  much  celebrated  good 
fortune;  unless  you  will  say  that  the  covetousness  of  Per- 
seus was  the  good  fortune  of  ^milius.  The  truth  is,  Per- 
seus' fear  of  spending  his  money  was  the  destruction  and 
utter  ruin  of  all  those  splendid  and  great  preparations  with 
which  the  Macedonians  were  in  high  hopes  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success.  For  there  came  at  his  request  ten 
thousand  horsemen  of  the  Basternse,  and  as  many  foot,  who 
were  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  supply  their  places  in 
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case  of  failure  ;  all  of  tliein  professed  soldiors,  men  skillefl 
neither  in  tilling  of  land,  nor  in  navigation  ot  ships,  nor 
able  to  f^et  their  livinj^  by  grazing,  but  whose  only  business 
and  single  art  and  trade  it  was  to  fight  and  eonqu(;r  all 
that  resisted  them.  When  these  eanie  into  the  district  of 
JVhediea,  and  encamped  and  niix(Ml  with  th(}  king's  soldiers, 
being  men  of  grciat  stature,  admirable  at  their  exercises, 
great  boasters,  and  loud  in  tluiir  threats  against  their 
enemies,  they  gave  new  courage  to  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  ready  to  tliiidc  the  Ilomiins  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
front them,  but  would  be  struck  with  terror  at  their  looks 
and  motions,  they  wei'e  so  strange  and  so  formidable  to  be- 
hold. When  Perseus  had  thus  encouraged  his  men,  and 
elevated  them  with  these  great  hopes,  as  soon  as  a  thousand 
gold  pieces  were  demanded  for  each  captain,  he  was  so 
amazed  and  beside  himself  at  the  vastness  of  the  amount, 
that  out  of  mere  stinginess  he  drew  back  and  let  himself 
lose  their  assistance,  as  if  he  had  been  some  steward,  not 
the  enemj^  of  the  Romans,  and  would  have  to  give  an  ex- 
act account  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  those  with  whom 
he  waged  it.  Nay,  when  he  had  his  foes  as  tutors,  to  in- 
struct him  what  he  had  to  do,  who,  besides  their  other 
preparations,  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  drawn  together 
and  in  readiness  for  their  service  ;  yet  he  that  was  to  en- 
gage against  so  considerable  a  force,  and  in  a  war  that  was 
maintaining  such  numbers  as  this,  nevertheless  doled  out 
his  money,  and  put  seals  on  his  bags,  and  was  as  fearful  of 
touching  it,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  some  one  else.  And 
all  this  was  done  by  one  not  descended  from  Lydians  or 
Phoenicians,  but  who  could  pretend  to  some  share  of  the 
virtues  of  Alexander  and  Philip,  whom  he  was  allied  to  by 
birth  ;  men  who  conquered  the  world  by  judging  that  em- 
pire  was  to  be  purchased  by  money,  not  money  by  empire. 
Certainly  it  became  a  proverb,  that  not  Philip,  but  his 
gold,  took  the  cities  of  Greece.  And  Alexander,  when  he 
undertook  bis  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  found 
his  Macedonians  encumbered  and  appear  to  march  heavily 
with  tb^ir  Persian  spoils,  first  set  fire  to  his  own  carriages, 
and  thence  persuaded  the  rest  to  imitate  his  example,  that 
thus  freed  they  might  proceed  to  the  war  without  hin- 
drance. Whereas  Perseus,  abounding  in  wealth,  would  not 
preserve  himself,  his  children,  and  his  kingdom,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  small  part  of  his  treasure  ;  but  chose  rather  to 
be  carried  away  with  numbers  of  his  subjects  with  the  name 
of  the  wealthy  captive,  and  show  the  Romans  what  great 
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riches  he  had  husbanded  and  preserved  for  them.  For  he 
not  only  played  false  with  the  Gauls,  and  sent  them  away, 
but  also,  after  alluriuf^  Genthius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  by 
the  hopes  of  three  hundred  talents,  to  assist  him  in  the 
war,  he  caused  the  money  to  be  counted  out  in  the  presence 
of  his  messengers,  and  to  be  sealed  up.  Upon  which 
Genthius,  thinking  himself  possessed  of  what  he  desired, 
committed  a  wicked  and  shameful  act :  he  seized  and  im- 
prisoned the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  from  tlie  Romans. 
Whence  Perseus,  concluding  that  there  was  no  need  of 
money  to  make  Genthius  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  but  that 
lie  had  given  a  lasting  earnest  of  his  enmity,  and  by  his 
flagrant  injustice  sufficiently  involved  himself  in  the  war, 
defrauded  tlie  unfortunate  king  of  his  three  hundred  talents, 
and  without  any  concern  beheld  him,  his  wife,  and  children, 
in  a  short  time  after,  carried  out  of  their  kingdom,  as  from 
their  nest,  by  Lucius  Anicius,  who  was  sent  against  him 
with  an  army. 

^milius,  coming  against  such  an  adversary,  made  light 
indeed  of  him,  but  admired  his  preparation  and  power. 
For  he  had  four  thousand  horse,  and  not  much  fewer  than 
forty  thousand  full-armed  foot  of  the  phalanx ;  and  planting 
himself  along  the  seaside,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
in  ground  with  no  access  on  any  side,  and  on  all  sides  for- 
tified with  fences  and  bulwarks  of  wood,  remained  in  great 
security,  thinking  by  delay  and  expense  to  weary  out  JEmi- 
lius.  But  he,  in  the  mean  time,  busy  in  thought,  weighed 
all  counsels  and  all  means  of  attack,  and  perceiving  his 
soldiers,  from  their  former  want  of  discipline,  to  be  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  teach  their 
general  his  duty,  rebuked  them,  and  bade  them  not  meddle 
with  what  was  not  their  concern,  but  only  take  care  that  they 
and  their  arms  were  in  readiness,  and  to  use  their  swords 
like  Romans  when  their  commander  should  think  fit  to 
employ  them.  Further  he  ordered,  that  the  sentinels  by 
night  should  watch  without  javelins,  that  thus  they 
might  be  more  careful  and  surer  to  resist  sleep,  having 
no  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  any  attacks  of  an 
enemy. 

-AVhat  most  annoyed  the  army  was  the  want  of  water; 
for  only  a  little,  and  that  foul,  flowed  out,  or  rather  came  by 
drops  from  a  spring  adjoining  the  sea ;  but  ^milius,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  high  and  woody  mountairt 
Olympus,  and  conjecturing  by  the  flourishing  growth  of 
the  trees  that  there  were  springs  that  had  their  course  under 
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j^'rouiid,  (lui^  a,  i^^resit  many  liolc^s  mikI  wells  alm^^  llio  foot  of 
tlio  mount aiii,  wliicli  were  prcsonlly  iill(;(l  willi  pure  water 
cscapini;'  from  its  (;onlin(Mnent  into  tin;  va('uum  tli(;y  alford 
('(1.  Althoui;h  tli(!i(;  aiosomc,  indticd,  wlio(l(!ny  tliat  tIi(;C 
aro  i-(^sorvoirs  of  water  lyin<^  ready  provided  out  of  si«^h'^ 
in  the  plaees  from  whence  si)rin_i;s  flow,  and  that  whei 
they  appear,  they  merely  issue  and  inn  out;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  say,  they  are  then  formed  and  come  into  exist- 
ence for  the  first  time,  by  the  licpiefaction  of  the  surround. 
in<^  matter;  and  that  this  change  is  caused  by  density  and 
t'.old,  when  the  moist  vapor,  by  being  closely  pressed 
together,  becomes  fluid.  As  women's  breasts  are  not  like 
vessels  full  of  milk  always  prei)ared  and  ready  to  flow 
from  them ;  but  their  nourishment  being  changed  in  their 
breasts,  is  there  made  milk,  and  from  thence  is  pressed  out. 
In  like  manner,  places  of  the  earth  that  are  cold  and  full  of 
springs,  do  not  contain  any  hidden  waters  or  receptacles 
which  are  capable,  as  from  a  source  always  ready  and  fur- 
nished, of  supplying  all  the  brooks  and  deep  rivers ;  but 
by  compressing  and  condensing  the  vapors  and  air,  they 
turn  them  into  that  substance.  And  thus  places  that 
are  dug  open  flow  by  that  pressure,  and  afford  the  more 
water  (as  the  breasts  of  women  do  milk  by  their  being 
sucked),  the  vapor  thus  moistening  and  becoming  fluid; 
whereas  ground  that  remains  idle  and  undug  is  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  any  water,  whilst  it  wants  the  motion 
which  is  the  cause  of  liquefaction.  But  those  that  asserc 
this  opinion  give  occasion  to  the  doubtful  to  argue,  that 
on  the  same  ground  there  should  be  no  blood  in  living 
creatures,  but  that  it  must  be  formed  by  the  wound,  some 
sort  of  spirit  or  flesh  being  changed  mto  a  liquid  and  flow- 
ing matter.  Moreover,  they  are  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
men  who  dig  mines,  either  in  sieges  or  for  metals,  meet 
with  rivers,  which  are  not  collected  by  little  and  little  (as 
must  necessarily  be,  if  they  had  their  being  at  the  very  in- 
stant the  earth  was  opened),  but  break  out  at  once  with 
violence ;  and  upon  the  cutting  through  a  rock,  there  often 
gush  out  great  quantities  of  water,  which  then  as  suddenly 
cease.     But  of  this  enough. 

JEmilius  lay  still  for  some  days,  and  it  is  said,  that  there 
were  never  two  great  armies  so  nigh,  that  enjoyed  so  much 
quiet.  When  he  had  tried  and  considered  all  things,  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  yet  one  passage  left  unguarded, 
through  Perrhgebia  by  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Rock 
Gathering,  therefore,  more  hope  from  the  place  being  left 
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defenceless  than  fear  from  the  roughness  and  difficulty  of 
the  passage,  he  proposed  it  for  consultation.  Amongst 
those  that  were  present  at  the  council,  Scipio,  surnamed 
Nasica,  son-in-law  to  vScipio  Africanus,  who  afterwards  was 
BO  powerful  in  tlie  senate-house,  was  tlic  first  tliat  offered 
himself  to  connnand  those  that  should  be  sent  to  encompass 
the  enemy.  Next  to  him,  Fabius  Alaximus,  eldest  son  of 
JEmilius,  although  yet  very  young,  offered  liimself  witli 
great  zeal,  ^milius,  rejoicing,  gave  them,  not  so  many  as 
Polybius  states,  but,  as  Nasica  himself  tells  us  in  a  brief 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  kings  with  an  account 
of  the  expedition,  three  thousand  Italians  that  were  not 
Romans,  and  his  left  wing  consisting  of  five  thousand. 
Taking  with  him,  besides  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horsemen,  and  two  hundred  Thracians  and  Cretans  inter- 
mixed that  Harpalus  had  sent,  he  began  his  journey  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  encamped  near  the  temple  of  TIercules, 
as  if  he  designed  to  embark,  and  so  to  sail  round  and  en- 
viron the  enemy.  But  when  the  soldiers  had  supped  and 
it  was  dark,  he  made  the  captains  acquainted  with  his  real 
intentions,  and  marching  all  night  in  the  opposite  direction 
away  from  the  sea,  till  he  came  under  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
there  rested  his  army.  At  this  place  Mount  Olympus  rises 
in  height  more  than  ten  furlongs,  as  appears  by  the  epi- 
gram made  by  the  man  that  measured  it ; 

The  summit  of  Olympus,  at  the  site 
Where  stands  Apollo's  temple,  has  a  height 
Of  full  ten  furlongs  by  the  hne,  and  more. 
Ten  furlongs,  and  one  hundred  feet,  less  four. 
Eumelus's  son,  Xenagoras,  reached  the  place. 
Adieu,  0  king,  and  do  thy  pilgrim  grace. 

It  is  allowed,  say  the  geometricians,  that  no  mountain  In 
height  or  sea  in  depth  exceeds  ten  furlongs,  and  yet  it 
seems  probable  that  Xenagoras  did  not  take  his  admeasure- 
ment carelessly,  but  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  with 
instruments  for  the  purpose.  Here  it  was  that  Nasica 
passed  the  night. 

A  Cretan  deserted,  who  fled  to  the  enemy  during  the 
march,  discovered  to  Perseus  the  design  which  the  Romans 
had  to  encompass  him :  for  he,  seeing  that  ^milius  lay 
still,  had  not  suspected  any  such  attempt.  He  was  startled 
at  the  news,  yet  did  not  put  his  army  in  motion,  but  sent 
ten  thousand  mercenary  soldiers  and  two  thousand  Mace- 
donians, under  command  of  Milo,  with  order  to  hasten  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  passes.  Polybius  relates  that 
the  Romans  found  these  men  asleep  when  they  attacked 
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tlieni  ;  but  Nasica  says  tliere  was  a  sharp  and  severe  con- 
llict  on  llic  loj)  of  the  mountain,  tliat  he  himself  encountered 
a  ii:tM('(Mi:iry  'IMii'acian,  ])i(M'('('(l  liini  tlirout^'li  with  liis  javelin, 
and  sli'w  him  ;  and  that  tiu;  enemy  IxTuil;-  forced  to  I'etreat, 
iMilo  stripped  to  liis  coat  and  tl(Ml  shamefully  without  his 
armor,  while  lu^  followed  \\ilhout  dang(;r,  and  (M)nveyed 
the  whole  Jirmy  down  into  tlu;  country. 

After  this  event,  Perseus,  now  grown  fearful,  and  fallen 
from  his  hopes,  removed  his  camp  in  all  haste; ;  he  was 
under  the  necessity  either  to  stop  befoi-e  I*ydna,  and  there 
run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  or  disperse  his  army  into  cities, 
and  there  expect  the  event  of  the  war,  which,  having  once 
made  its  way  into  his  country,  could  not  be  di'iven  out 
without  great  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  But  Perseus,  being 
told  by  his  friends  that  he  was  much  superior  in  number, 
and  that  men  fighting  in  the  defence  of  their  wives  and 
children  must  needs  feel  all  the  more  courage,  especially 
when  all  was  done  in  the  sight  of  their  king,  who  himself 
was  engaged  in  equal  danger,  wan  thus  again  encouraged  ; 
and,  pitching  his  camp,  prepared  himself  to  fight,  viewed 
the  country,  and  gave  out  the  commands,  as  if  he  designed 
to  set  upon  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  approached.  The 
place  was  a  field  fit  for  the  action  of  a  phalanx,  which 
requires  smooth  standing  and  even  ground,  and  also  had 
divers  little  hills,  one  joining  another,  fit  for  the  motions 
whether  in  retreat  or  advance  of  light  troops  and  skir- 
mishers. Through  the  middle  ran  the  rivers  ^son  and 
Leucus,  which  though  not  very  deep,  it  being  the  latter  end 
of  summer,  yet  were  likely  enough  to  give  the  Romans 
some  trouble. 

As  soon  as  ^milius  had  rejoined  Nasica,  he  advanced  hi 
battle  array  against  the  enemy ;  but  when  he  found  how 
they  were  drawn  up,  and  the  number  of  their  forces,  he 
regarded  them  with  admiration  and  surprise,  and  halted, 
considering  within  himself.  The  young  commanders,  eager 
to  fight,  riding  along  by  his  side,  pressed  him  not  to  delay, 
and  most  of  all  Nasica,  flushed  with  his  late  success  on 
Olympus.  To  whom  ^milius  answered  with  a  smile  : 
"  So  would  I  do  were  I  of  your  i.ge-  but  many  victories 
have  taught  me  the  ways  in  which  men  are  defeated,  and 
forbid  me  to  engage  soldiers  weary  with  a  long  march, 
against  an  army  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  ba,ttle." 

Then  he  gave  command  that  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
such  as  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  should  form  as  if  ready 
to  engage,  and  those  in  the  rear  should  cast  up  the  trenches 
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and  fortify  the  camp  ;  so  that  the  hindmost  in  succession 
wheeling  off  by  degreesand  withdrawing,  their  whole  order 
was  insensibly  broken  up,  and  the  army  encamped  without 
noise  or  trouble. 

When  it  was  night,  and,  supper  being  over,  all  were 
turning  to  sleep  and  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which 
was  then  at  full  and  high  in  the  heavens,  grew  dark,  and 
by  degrees  losing  her  light,  passed  through  various  colors, 
and  at  length  was  totally  eclipsed.  The  Romans,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  clattering  brass  pans  and  lifting  up 
fire-brands  and  torches  into  the  air,  invoked  the  return  of 
her  light ;  the  Macedonians  behaved  far  otherwise :  terror 
and  amazement  seized  their  whole  army,  and  a  rumor  crept 
by  degrees  into  their  camp  that  this  eclipse  portended  even 
that  of  their  king,  ^milius  was  no  novice  in  these  things, 
nor  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  seeming  irregularities 
ot  eclipses, — that  in  a  certain  revolution  of  time,  the  moon 
in  her  course  enters  the  shadow  of  the  earth  and  is  there 
obscured,  till,  passing  the  region  of  darkness,  she  is  again 
enlightened  by  the  sun.  Yet  being  a  devout  man,  a  relig- 
ious observer  of  sacrifices  and  the  art  of  divination,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  moon  beginning  to  regain  her  former 
lustre,  he  offered  up  to  her  eleven  heifers.  At  the  break 
of  day  he  sacrificed  as  many  as  twenty  in  succession  to 
Hercules,  without  any  token  that  his  offering  was  accepted ; 
but  at  the  one-and-twentieth,  the  signs  promised  victory 
to  defenders.  He  then  vowed  a  hecatomb  and  solemn 
sports  to  Hercules,  and  commanded  his  captains  to  make 
ready  for  battle,  staying  only  till  the  sun  should  decline 
and  come  round  to  the  west,  lest,  being  in  their  faces  in 
the  morning,  it  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.  Thus 
he  whiled  away  the  time  in  his  tent,  which  was  open 
towards  the  plain  where  his  enemies  were  encamped. 

When  it  grew  towards  evening,  some  tell  us,  ^milius 
himself  used  a  stratagem  to  induce  the  enemy  to  begin  the 
fight ;  that  he  turned  loose  a  horse  without  a  bridle,  and 
sent  some  of  the  Romans  to  catch  him,  upon  whose  follow- 
ing the  beast  the  battle  began.  Others  relate  that  the 
Thracians,  under  the  command  of  one  Alexander,  set  upon 
the  Roman  beasts  of  burden  that  were  bringing  forage  to 
the  camp;  that  to  oppose  these,  a  party  of  seven  hundred 
Ligurians  were  immediately  detached ;  and  that,  relief 
coming  still  from  both  armies,  the  main  bodies  at  last  en- 
gaged, ^milius,  like  a  wise  pilot,  foreseeing  by  the  pres- 
ent waves  and  motion  of  the  armies,  the  greatness  of  the 
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following  storm,  came  out  of  liis  tent,  went  throiigli  llie 
legions,  and  encouraged  his  soldiers.  Nasica,  in  the  mean 
lime,  who  had  ridcU'n  out  to  tlieskirmisli(;rs,  saw  the  wiiolo 
force  of  the  enemy  on  tlu;  i)()int  of  engaging.  First  marched 
tlie  Thracians,  who,  he  himself  tells  us,  inspired  him  with 
most  terror;  they  were  of  great  stature,  with  l)right  and 
glittering  shields  and  black  frocks  under  them,  their  legf* 
armed  with  greaves,  and  they  brandished,  as  they  moved, 
straight  and  heavily-ironed  spears  over  tlieir  right  shoul- 
ders. Next  the  Thracians  marched  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
armed  after  different  fashions ;  with  these  the  Pieonians 
were  mingled.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  third  division, 
of  picked  men,  native  Macedonians,  the  choicest  for  courage 
and  strength,  in  the  prime  of  life,  gleaming  with  gilt  armor 
and  scarlet  coats.  As  these  were  taking  their  places  they 
were  followed  from  the  camp  by  the  troops  in  phalanx 
called  the  Brazen  Shields,  so  that  the  whole  plain  seemed 
alive  with  the  flashing  of  steel  and  the  glistening  of  brass ; 
and  the  hills  also  with  their  shouts,  as  they  cheered  each 
other  on.  In  this  order  they  marched,  and  with  such  bold- 
ness and  speed,  that  those  that  were  first  slain  died  at  but 
two  furlongs  distance  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  battle  being  begun,  ^milius  came  in  and  found 
that  the  foremost  of  the  Macedonians  had  already  fixed  the 
ends  of  their  spears  into  the  shields  of  his  Romans,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  come  near  them  with  their  swords. 
When  he  saw  this,  and  observed  that  the  rest  of  the  Mace- 
donians took  the  targets  that  hung  on  their  left  shoulders, 
and  brought  them  round  before  them,  and  all  at  once 
stooped  their  pikes  against  their  enemies'  shields,  and  con- 
sidered the  great  strength  of  this  wall  of  shields,  and  the 
formidable  appearance  of  a  front  thus  bristling  with  arms, 
he  was  seized  with  amazement  and  alarm :  nothing  he  had 
ever  seen  before  had  been  equal  to  it ;  and  in  aftertimes 
he  frequently  used  to  speak  both  of  the  sight  and  of  his 
own  sensations.  These,  however,  he  dissembled,  and  rode 
through  his  army  without  either  breastplate  or  helmet, 
with  a  serene  and  cheerful  countenance. 

On  the  contrary,  as  Polybius  relates,  no  sooner  was  the 
battle  begun,  but  the  Macedonian  king  basely  withdrew  to 
the  city  Pydna,  under  a  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Hercules ; 
a  god  that  is  not  wont  to  regard  the  faint  ofterings  of 
cowards,  or  to  fulfil  unsanctioned  vows.  For  truly  it  can 
hardly  be  a  thing  that  heaven  would  sanction,  that  he  that 
never  shoots  should  carry  away  the  prize ;  he  triumph  that 
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Blinks  from  the  battle ;  he  that  takes  no  pains  meet  with 
success,  or  the  wicked  man  prosper.  But  to  ^^inilius'a 
petitions  the  god  listened ;  he  prayed  for  victory  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  fought  while  entreating  divine 
assistance. 

A  certain  Posidonius,  who  has  at  some  length  written  a 
history  of  Perseus,  and  professes  to  have  lived  at  the  time, 
and  to  have  been  himself  engaged  in  these  events,  denies 
that  Perseus  left  the  field  either  through  fear  or  pretence 
of  sacrificing,  but  that,  the  very  day  before  the  fight,  he 
received  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  his  thigh  ;  that  though 
very  much  disabled,  and  dissuaded  by  all  his  friends,  he 
commanded  one  of  his  riding-horses  to  be  brought,  and 
entered  the  field  unarmed ;  that  amongst  an  infinite 
number  of  darts  that  flew  about  on  all  sides,  one  of  iron 
lighted  on  him,  and  though  not  with  the  point,  yet  by  a 
glance  struck  him  with  such  force  on  his  left  side,  that  it 
tore  his  clothes  and  so  bruised  his  flesh,  that  the  mark 
remained  a  long  time  after.  This  is  what  Posidonius  says 
in  defence  of  Perseus. 

The  Romans  not  being  able  to  make  a  breach  in  the  pha- 
lanx, one  Salius,  a  commander  of  the  Pelignians,  snatched 
the  ensign  of  his  company  and  threw  it  amongst  the 
enemies;  on  seeing  which,  the  Pelignians  (as  amongst  the 
Italians  it  is  always  thought  the  greatest  breach  of  honor 
to  abandon  a  standard)  rushed  with  great  violence  towards 
the  place,  where  the  conflict  grew  very  fierce,  and  the 
slaughter  terrible  on  both  sides.  For  these  endeavored  to 
cut  the  spears  asunder  with  their  swords,  or  to  beat  them 
back  with  their  shields,  or  put  them  by  with  their  hands ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Macedonians  held  their  long 
sarissas  in  both  hands,  and  pierced  those  that  came  in  their 
way  quite  through  their  armor,  no  shield  or  corslet  being 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  that  weapon.  The  Pelignians 
and  Marrucinians  were  thrown  headlong  to  the  ground, 
having  without  consideration,  with  mere  animal  fury, 
rushed  upon  a  certain  death.  Their  first  ranks  being  slain, 
those  that  were  behind  were  forced  to  give  back;  it  cannot 
be  said  they  fled,  but  they  retreated  towards  Mount 
Olocrus.  When  JEmilius  saw  this,  Posidonius  relates, 
he  rent  his  clothes,  some  of  his  men  being  ready  to  fly, 
and  the  rest  not  willing  to  engage  with  a  phalanx  into 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  make  any  entrance, — a  sort 
of  palisade,  as  it  were,  impregnable  and  unapproachable, 
with  its  close  array  of  long  spears  everywhere  meeting  tha 
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assailant.  Nevertheless,  the  uiiequalness  of  the  ground 
would  not  permit  a  widely  extended  front  to  be  so  exactly 
drawn  u})  as  to  have  their  shields  everywhen;  joined  ;  and 
yKniilius  perceived  that  tliere  were  a  great  many  interstices 
and  breaches  in  the  Macedonian  plialanx ;  as  it  usually 
happens  in  all  great  ai-mies,  according  to  the  different 
efforts  of  the  combatants,  who  in  one  part  press  for- 
ward with  eagerness,  and  in  another  are  forced  to  fall 
back.  Taking,  therefore,  this  occasion,  with  all  speed  ho 
broke  up  his  men  into  their  cohorts,  and  gave  them  order 
to  fall  into  the  intervals  and  openings  of  the  enemy's  body, 
and  not  to  make  one  general  tittack  upon  them  all,  but  to 
engage,  as  they  were  divided,  in  several  partial  battles. 
These  commands  JEmilius  gave  to  his  captains,  and  they 
to  their  soldiers ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  entered  the 
spaces  and  separated  their  enemies,  but  they  charged  them, 
some  on  their  sides  where  they  were  naked  and  exposed, 
and  others,  making  a  circuit,  behind;  and  thus  destroyed 
the  force  of  the  phalanx,  which  consists  in  common  action 
and  close  union.  And  now,  come  to  fight  man  to  man,  or 
in  small  parties,  the  Macedonians  smote  in  vain  upon  firm 
and  long  shields  with  their  little  swords,  whilst  their  slight 
bucklers  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  Roman  swords,  which  pierced  through  all  their  armor 
to  their  bodies  ;  they  turned,  in  fine,  and  fled. 

The  conflict  was  obstinate.  And  here  Marcus,  the  son  of 
Cato,  and  son-in-law  of  ^milius,  whilst  he  showed  all 
possible  courage,  let  fall  his  sword.  Being  a  young  man 
carefully  brought  up  and  disciplined,  and,  son  of  so  re- 
nowned a  father,  bound  to  give  proof  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary virtue,  he  thought  his  life  but  a  burden,  should  he  live 
and  permit  his  enemies  to  enjoy  this  spoil.  He  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  and  wherever  he  espied  a  friend  or 
companion,  declared  his  misfortune,  and  begged  their 
assistance  ;  a  considerable  number  of  brave  men  being  thus 
collected,  with  one  accord  they  made  their  way  through 
their  fellows  after  their  leader,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy; 
whom  after  a  sharp  conflict,  many  wounds,  and  much 
slaughter,  they  repulsed,  possessed  the  place  that  was  now 
deserted  and  free,  and  set  themselves  to  search  for  the 
sword,  which  at  last  they  found  covered  with  a  great  heap 
of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Overjoyed  with  this  success, 
they  raised  the  song  of  triumph,  and,  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever,  charged  the  foes  that  yet  remained  firm  and  un- 
broken.    In  the  end,  three  thousand  of  the  chosen  men, 
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who  kept  their  ground  and  fought  valiantly  to  the  last, 
were  all  cut  in  pieces,  while  the  slaughter  of  such  as  fled 
was  also  very  great.  The  plain  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
hills  were  filled  with  dead  hodies,  and  the  water  of  the 
river  Leucus,  which  the  Romans  did  not  i)ass  till  the  next 
day  after  the  battle,  was  then  mingled  with  blood.  For  it 
is  said  there  fell  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
enemy;  of  the  Romans,  as  Posidonius  relates,  a  hundred; 
as  Nasica,  only  fourscore.  This  battle,  though  so  great, 
was  very  quickly  decided,  it  being  three  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  first  engaged,  and  not  four  when  the  enemy  was 
vanquished  ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  whom  they  followed  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles,  so  that  it  was  far  in  the  night  when  they  returned. 

All  the  others  were  met  by  their  servants  with  torches,  and 
brought  back  with  joy  and  great  triumph  to  their  tents, 
which  were  set  out  with  lights,  and  decked  with  wreaths 
of  ivy  and  laurel.  But  the  general  himself  was  in  great 
grief.  Of  the  two  sons  that  served  under  him  in  the  war, 
the  youngest  was  missing,  whom  he  held  most  dear,  and 
whese  courage  and  good  qualities  he  perceived  much  to 
excel  those  of  his  brothers.  Bold  and  eager  for  distinction, 
and  still  a  mere  child  in  age,  he  concluded  that  he  had  per- 
ished, whilst  for  want  of  experience  he  had  engaged  him- 
self too  far  amongst  his  enemies.  His  sorrow  and  fears 
became  known  to  the  army ;  the  soldiers,  quitting  their 
suppers,  ran  about  with  lights,  some  to  ^milius's  tent, 
some  out  of  the  trenches,  to  seek  him  amongst  such  as  were 
slain  in  the  first  onset.  There  was  nothing  but  grief  in  the 
camp,  and  the  plain  was  filled  with  the  cries  of  men  calling 
out  for  Scipio ;  for,  from  his  very  youth,  he  was  an  object 
of  admiration ;  endowed  above  any  of  his  equals  with  the 
good  qualities  requisite  either  for  command  or  counsel. 
At  length,  when  it  was  late,  and  they  almost  despaired,  he 
returned  from  the  pursuit  with  only  two  or  three  of  his 
companions  all  covered  with  the  fresh  blood  of  his  enemies, 
having  been,  like  some  dog  of  noble  breed,  carried  away 
by  the  pleasure,  greater  than  he  could  control,  of  his  first 
victory.  This  was  that  Scipio  that  afterwards  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  was,  witliout  dispute,  the  first 
of  the  Romans  in  merit,  and  had  the  greatest  authority 
amongst  them.  Thus  Fortune,  deferring  her  displeasure 
and  jealousy  of  such  great  success  to  some  other  time,  let 
^milius  at  present  enjoy  this  victory,  without  any  detrac- 
tion or  diminution. 
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As  for  Perseus,  from  Pydna  he  fled  to  Pella  with  hia 
cavalry,  which  was  as  yet  ahnost  entire.  But  when  the 
foot  came  up  with  them,  aiul,  u])brai(liii^  them  as  (towards 
and  traitors,  tried  to  pull  thciu  oil"  their  horses,  and  hill  to 
blows,  Perseus,  fearing  the  tunnilt,  forsook  the  common 
road,  and,  lest  he  should  bo  known,  ])ull(ul  off  his  purple, 
and  carried  it  before  him,  and  took  his  crown  in  his  hand 
and,  that  he  might  the  better  converse  with  his  friends, 
aliglited  from  his  horse  and  led  him.  Of  those  that  were 
about  him,  one  stopped,  pretendmg  to  tie  his  shoe  that  was 
loose,  another  to  water  his  horse,  a  third  to  drink  himself; 
and  thus  lagging  behind,  by  degrees  left  him,  they  having 
not  so  much  reason  to  fear  their  enemies  as  his  cruelty ;  for 
he,  disordered  by  his  misfortune,  sought  to  clear  himself  by 
laying  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  upon  everybody  else. 
He  arrived  at  Pella  in  the  night,  where  Euctus  and  Eudseus, 
two  of  his  treasurers,  came  to  him,  and,  what  with  their 
reflecting  on  his  former  faults,  and  their  free  and  ill-timed 
admonitions  and  counsels,  so  exasperated  him,  that  he 
killed  them  both,  stabbing  them  with  his  own  dagger. 
After  this,  nobody  stuck  to  him  but  Evander  the  Cretan, 
Archedemus  the  ^tolian,  and  Neon  the  Boeotian.  Of  the 
common  soldiers  there  followed  him  only  those  from  Crete, 
not  out  of  any  good- will,  but  because  they  were  as  constant 
to  his  riches  as  the  bees  to  their  hive.  For  he  carried  a  great 
treasure  with  him,  out  of  which  he  had  suffered  them  to 
take  cups,  bowls,  and  other  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  to  the 
value  of  fifty  talents.  But  when  he  was  come  to  Amphipolis, 
and  afterwards  to  Galepsus,  and  his  fears  were  a  little  abated, 
he  relapsed  into  his  old  and  constitutional  disease  of  covet- 
ousness,  and  lamented  to  his  friends  that  he  had,  through 
inadvertency,  allowed  some  gold  plate  which  had  belonged 
to  Alexander  the  Great  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Cretans, 
and  besought  those  that  had  it,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
exchange  with  him  again  for  money.  Those  that  under- 
stood him  thoroughly  knew  very  well  that  he  only  played 
the  Cretan  with  the  Cretans,  but  those  that  believed  him, 
and  restored  what  they  had,  were  cheated;  as  he  not  only 
did  not  pay  the  money,  but  by  craft  got  thirty  talents  more 
of  his  friends  into  his  hands  (which  in  a  short  time  after 
fell  to  the  enemy),  and  with  them  sailed  to  Saraothrace, 
and  there  fled  to  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  for 
refuge. 

The  Macedonians  were  always  accounted  great  lovers  of 
their  kings,  but  now,  as  if  their  chief  prop  was  broken,  they 
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all  gave  way  together,  and  submitted  to  ^milius,  and  in 
two  days  made  him  master  of  their  whole  country.  This 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  ascribes  whatever  he 
did  to  good  fortune.  The  omen,  also,  that  happened  at 
Amphipolis  has  a  supernatural  character.  When  he  was 
sacrificing  there,  and  the  holy  rites  were  just  begun,  on  a 
sudden,  lightning  fell  upon  the  altar,  set  the  wood  on  fire, 
and  completed  the  immolation  of  the  sacrifice.  The  most 
signal  manifestation,  however,  of  preternatural  agency 
appears  in  the  story  of  the  rumor  of  his  success.  For  on 
the  fourth  day  after  Perseus  was  vanquished  at  Pydna, 
whilst  the  people  at  Rome  were  seeing  the  horse-races,  a  re- 
port suddenly  rose  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  that  JEmil- 
ius  had  defeated  Perseus  in  a  great  battle,  and  was  reduc- 
ing all  Macedonia  under  his  power;  and  from  thence  it 
spread  amongst  the  people,  and  created  general  joy,  with 
shoutings  and  acclamations  for  that  whole  day  through  the 
city.  But  when  no  certain  author  was  found  of  the  news,  and 
every  one  alike  had  taken  it  at  random,  it  was  abandoned 
for  the  present  and  thought  no  more  of,  until,  a  few  days 
after,  certain  intelligence  came,  and  then  the  first  was  looked 
upon  as  no  less  than  a  miracle,  having,  under  an  appearance 
of  fiction,  contained  what  was  real  and  true.  It  is  reported, 
also,  that  the  news  of  the  battle  fought  in  Italy,  near  the 
river  Sagra,  was  conveyed  into  Peloponnesus  the  same  day, 
and  of  that  at  Mycale  against  the  Medes,  to  Platsea.  When 
the  Romans  had  defeated  the  Tarquins,  who  were  com- 
bined with  the  Latins,  a  little  after,  there  were  seen  at 
Rome  two  tall  and  comely  men,  who  professed  to  bring  the 
news  from  the  camp.  They  were  conjectured  to  be  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  first  man  that  spoke  to  them  in  the  forum, 
near  the  fountain  where  they  were  cooling  their  horses, 
which  were  all  of  a  foam,  expressed  surprise  at  the  report 
of  the  victory,  when,  it  is  said,  they  smiled,  and  gently 
touched  his  beard  with  their  hands,  the  hair  of  which 
from  being  black  was,  on  the  spot,  changed  to  yellow. 
This  gave  credit  to  what  they  said,  and  fixed  the  name  of 
Ahenobarbus,  or  Brazen-beard,  on  the  man.  And  a  thing 
which  happened  in  our  own  time  will  make  all  these 
credible.  For  when  Antonius  rebelled  against  Domitian, 
and  Rome  was  in  consternation,  expecting  great  wars  from 
the  quarter  of  Germany,  all  on  a  sudden,  and  nobody  knows 
upon  what  account,  the  people  spontaneously  gave  out  a 
rumor  of  victory,  and  the  news  ran  current  through  the 
city,  that  Antonius  himself  was  slain,  his  whole  army  de- 
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Btroyod,  and  not  so  much  as  a  part  of  it  escaped  ;  nay,  Ihia 
hclicf  WMs  so  stron<^  and  positive,  that  many  of  the  magis- 
trates olfered  up  sacrilice.  l>ut  wlien,  at  lenj^th,  tlu;  author 
was  sought  for,  and  none  was  to  he  found,  it  vanished  hy 
degrees,  every  one  shifting  it  off  from  himself  to  anotlier, 
and,  at  last,  was  lost  in  the  numhei'less  crowd,  as  in  a  vast 
ocean,  and,  havhig  no  solid  ground  to  support  its  credit, 
was  in  a  short  time  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  city. 
Nevertheless,  when  Domitian  marched  out  with  his 
forces  to  the  war,  he  met  with  messengers  and  letters  that 
gave  him  a  relation  of  the  victory;  and  the  rumor,  it  was 
found,  had  come  the  very  day  it  was  gained,  though  the 
distance  hetween  the  places  was  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  miles.  The  truth  of  this  no  man  of  our  time  is 
ignorant  of. 

But  to  proceed.  Cngeus  Octavius,  who  was  joined  in  com- 
mand  with  iEmllius,  came  to  an  anchor  with  his  fleet  under 
Samothrace,  where,  out  of  respect  to  the  gods,  he  permitted 
Perseus  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  refuge,  but  took  care  that  he 
should  not  escape  by  sea.  Notwithstanding,  Perseus  secretly 
persuaded  Oroandes  of  Crete,  master  of  a  small  vessel,  to 
convey  him  and  his  treasure  away.  He,  however,  playing  the 
true  Cretan,  took  in  the  treasure,  and  iDade  him  come,  in  the 
night,  with  his  children  and  most  necessary  attendants,  to  the 
port  by  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  evening, 
set  sail  without  him.  It  had  been  sad  enough  for  Perseus  to 
be  forced  to  let  down  himself,  his  wife,  and  children  through 
a  narrow  window  by  a  wall, — people  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed to  hardship  and  flying ;  but  that  which  drew  a  far 
sadder  sigh  from  his  heart  was,  when  he  was  told  by  a  man, 
as  he  wandered  on  the  shore,  that  he  had  seen  Oroandes 
under  sail  in  the  main  sea ;  it  being  now  about  day- 
break. So,  there  being  no  hopes  left  of  escaping,  he  fled 
back  again  to  the  wall,  which  he  and  his  wife  recovered, 
though  they  were  seen  by  the  Romans,  before  they  could 
reach  them.  His  children  he  himself  had  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Ion,  one  that  had  been  his  favorite,  but 
now  proved  his  betrayer,  and  was  the  chief  cause  that 
forced  him  (beasts  themselves  will  do  so  when  their 
young  ones  are  taken)  to  come  and  yield  himself  up  to 
those  that  had  them  in  their  power.  His  greatest  confi- 
dence was  in  Nasica,  and  it  was  for  him  he  called,  but  he  not 
being  there,  he  bewailed  his  misfortune,  and,  seeing  there 
was  no  possible  remedy,  surrendered  himself  to  Octavius. 
And  here,  in  particular,  he  made  it  manifest  that  he  was 
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possessed  with  a  vice  more  sordid  than  covetousness  itself, 
namely,  the  fondness  of  life  ;  by  which  he  deprived  himself 
even  of  pity,  the  only  thin^  that  fortune  never  takes  away 
from  the  most  wretched,  lie  desired  to  be  brought  to  yEmil- 
ius,  who  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  accompanied  with  his 
friends,  went  to  receive  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  a  great 
man  fallen  by  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  his  own  ill-fortune ; 
when  Perseus — the  most  shameful  of  sights — threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  uttered  unmanly  cries 
and  petitions,  such  as  ^milius  was  not  able  to  bear,  nor 
would  vouchsafe  to  hear :  but^i  looking  on  him  with  a  sad  and 
angry  countenance  he  said,  "  Why,  unhappy  man,  do  you 
thus  take  pains  to  exonerate  fortune  of  your  heaviest 
charge  against  her,  by  conduct  that  will  make  it  seem  that 
you  are  not  unjustly  in  calamity,  and  that  it  is  not  your 
present  condition,  but  your  former  happiness,  that  was 
more  than  your  deserts  ?  And  why  depreciate  also  my 
victory,  and  make  my  conquests  insignificant,  by  proving 
yourself  a  coward,  and  a  foe  beneath  a  Roman  ?  Distressed 
valor  challenges  great  respect,  even  from  enemies ;  but 
cowardice,  though  never  so  successful,  from  the  Romans 
has  always  met  with  scorn."  Yet  for  all  this  he  took  him 
up,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  delivered  him  into  the  custody 
of  Tubero.  Meantime,  he  himself  carried  his  sons,  his 
sons-in-law,  and  others  of  chief  rank,  especially  of  the 
younger  sort,  back  with  him  into  his  tent,  where  for  a  long 
time  he  sat  down  without  speaking  one  word,  insomuch 
that  they  all  wondered  at  him.  At  last,  he  began  to  dis- 
course of  fortune  and  human  affairs.  "  Is  it  meet,"  said  he, 
"  for  him  that  knows  he  is  but  man,  in  his  greatest  prosper- 
ity to  pride  himself,  and  be  exalted  at  the  conquest  of  a  city, 
nation,  or  kingdom,  and  not  i-ather  well  to  weigh  this  change 
of  fortune,  in  which  all  warriors  may  see  an  example  of  their 
common  frailty,  and  learn  a  lesson  that  there  is  nothing  dura- 
ble or  constant  ?  For  what  time  can  men  select  to  think 
themselves  secure,  when  that  of  victory  itself  forces  us 
more  than  any  to  dread  our  own  fortune  ?  and  a  very  little 
consideration  on  the  law  of  things,  and  how  all  are  hurried 
round,  and  each  man's  station  changed,  will  introduce  sad- 
ness in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  joy.  Or  can  you,  when 
you  see  before  your  eyes  the  succession  of  Alexander  him-- 
self,  who  arrived  at  the  height  of  power  and  ruled  the 
greatest  empire,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  trodden 
under  foot, — when  you  behold  a  king,  that  was  but  even 
now    surrounded  with  so  numerous  an  army,  receiving 
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nourishment  to  support  his  life  from  the  hands  of  his  con. 
qucrors, — can  you,  I  say,  helieve  there  is  any  certainty  in 
what  wo  now  possess,  wliilst  there  is  such  a  thing  af» 
chance?  No,  young  men,  cast  off  tliat  vain  pride  and 
empty  boast  of  victory ;  sit  down  witli  humility,  looking 
always  for  what  is  yet  to  come,  and  tlie  possible  future 
reverses  whicli  the  divine  displeasure  m;iy  eventually  make 
the  end  of  our  present  happiness."  It  is  said  that  yEmilius, 
having  spoken  nuich  more  to  the  same  purpose,  dismissed 
the  young  men  properly  humbled,  and  with  their  vain- 
glory and  insolence  thoroughly  chastened  and  curbed  by 
his  address. 

When  this  was  done,  he  put  his  array  into  garrisons,  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  went  himself  to  visit  Greece,  and 
to  spend  a  short  time  in  relaxations  equally  honorable  and 
humane.  For  as  he  passed,  he  eased  the  people's  grievances, 
reformed  their  governments,  and  bestowed  gifts  upon  them ; 
to  some,  corn, — to  others,  oil  out  of  the  king's  storehouses, 
in  which,  they  report,  there  were  such  vast  quantities  laid 
up,  that  receivers  and  petitioners  were  lacking  before  they 
could  be  exhausted.  In  Delphi  he  found  a  great  square 
pillar  of  white  marble,  designed  for  the  pedestal  of  king 
Perseus's  golden  statue,  on  which  he  commanded  his  own  to 
be  placed,  alleging  that  it  was  but  just  that  the  conquered 
should  give  place  to  the  conquerors.  In  Olympia  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  the  saying  everybody  has  heard,  that 
Phidias  had  carved  Homer's  Jupiter.  When  the  ten  com. 
missioners  arrived  from  Rome,  he  delivered  up  again  to 
the  Macedonians  their  cities  and  country,  granting  them 
to  live  at  liberty,  and  according  to  their  own  laws,  only 
paying  the  Romans  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents,  double 
which  sum  they  had  been  wont  to  pay  to  their  kings. 
Then  he  celebrated  all  manner  of  shows  and  games,  and 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  made  great  entertainments  and 
feasts  ;  the  charge  of  all  which  he  liberally  defrayed  out  of 
the  king's  treasury ;  and  showed  that  he  understood  the 
ordering  and  placing  of  his  guests,  and  how  every  man 
should  be  received,  answerably  to  their  rank  and  quality, 
with  such  nice  exactness,  that  the  Greeks  were  full  of 
wonder,  finding  the  care  of  these  matters  of  pleasure  did 
not  escape  him,  and  that  though  involved  in  such  impor- 
tant business,  he  could  observe  correctness  in  these  trifles. 
Nor  was  it  least  gratifying  to  him,  that,  amidst  all  the 
magnificent  and  splendid  preparations,  he  himself  was 
always  the  most  grateful  sight,  and  greatest  pleasure  to 
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thcee  he  entertained.  And  he  told  those  that  seemed  to 
wonder  at  his  dihgence,  that  there  was  the  same  spirit 
shown  in  maishalling  a  banquet  as  an  army ;  in  rendering 
the  one  formidable  to  the  enemy,  the  other  acceptable  to 
the  guests.  Nor  did  men  less  praise  his  liberality,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  than  his  other  virtues  ;  for  he  would 
not  so  much  as  see  those  great  quantities  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  heaped  together  out  of  the  king's  palaces,  but 
delivered  them  to  the  quaestors,  to  be  put  into  the  public 
treasury.  He  only  permitted  his  own  sons,  who  were  great 
lovers  of  learning,  to  take  the  king's  books  ;  and  when  he 
distributed  rewards  due  to  extraordinary  valor,  he  gave  his 
son-in-law,  ^lius  Tubero,  a  bowl  that  weighed  five  pounds. 
This  is  that  Tubero  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  was  one 
of  sixteen  relations  that  lived  together,  and  were  all  main- 
tained out  of  one  little  farm ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  was 
the  first  plate  that  evci*  entei'ed  the  house  of  the  ^lii, 
brought  thither  as  an  honor  and  reward  of  virtue;  before 
this  time,  neither  they  nor  their  wives  ever  made  use 
either  of  silver  or  gold. 

Having  thus  settled  everything  well,  taking  his  leave  of 
the  Greeks,  and  exhorting  the  Macedonians,  that,  mindful 
of  the  liberty  they  had  received  from  the  Romans,  they 
should  endeavor  to  maintain  it  by  their  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  concord  amongst  themselves,  he  departed  for 
Epirus,  having  orders  from  the  senate  to  give  the  soldiers 
that  followed  him  in  the  war  against  Perseus  the  pillage  of 
the  cities  of  that  country.  That  he  might  set  upon  them 
all  at  once  by  surprise  and  unawares,  he  summoned  ten  of 
the  principal  men  out  of  each,  whom  he  commanded,  od 
such  an  appointed  day,  to  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  they 
had  either  in  their  private  houses  or  temples ;  and,  with 
every  one  of  these,  as  if  it  were  for  this  very  purpose,  and 
under  a  pretence  of  searching  for  and  receiving  the  gold, 
he  sent  a  centurion  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  ;  who,  the  set 
day  being  come,  rose  all  at  once,  and  at  the  very  self-same 
time  fell  upon  them,  and  proceeded  to  ransack  the  cities ; 
so  that  in  one  hour  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  made  slaves,  and  threescore  and  ten  cities  sacked. 
Yet  what  was  given  to  each  soldier,  out  of  so  vast  a  de- 
struction and  utter  ruin,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eleven 
drachmas  ;  so  that  men  could  only  shudder  at  the  issue  of  a 
war,  where  the  wealth  of  a  whole  nation  thus  divided,  turned 
to  so  little  advantage  and  profit  to  each  particular  man. 

When  ^milius  had  done  this, — an  action  perfectly  con- 
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trary  to  his  p;entle  and  mild  nature, — he  went  down  to  Oricus, 
where  lie  (Miibai-kcd  his  army  for  Italy,  lie  sailed  up  the 
river  Tiber  in  the  kiii<^'s  galley,  that  had  sixteen  banks  of 
oars,  and  was  riehly  adorned  with  eaptured  arms  and  with 
cloths  of  i)uri)le  and  scarlet;  so  that,  the  vessel  rowing 
slowly  against  the  stream,  the  Komans  that  crowded  on  the 
shore  to  meet  him  had  a  foretaste  of  his  following  triumph. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  the 
treasures  of  Perseus,  when  they  did  not  obtain  as  much  as 
they  thought  they  deserved,  were  secretly  enraged  and 
angry  with  ^milius  for  this,  but  openly  complained  that 
he  had  been  a  severe  and  tyrannical  commander  over  them  ; 
nor  were  they  ready  to  show  their  desire  of  his  triumph. 
When  Servius  Galba,  who  was  ^milius's  enemy,  though 
he  commanded  as  tribune  under  him,  understood  this,  he 
had  the  boldness  plainly  to  affirm  that  a  triumph  was  not 
to  be  allowed  him ;  and  sowed  various  calumnies  amongst 
the  soldiers,  which  yet  further  increased  their  ill-will.  Nay 
more,  he  desired  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  because  the  four 
hours  that  were  remaining  of  the  day  could  not  suffice  for 
the  accusation,  to  let  him  put  it  off  till  another.  But  when 
the  tribunes  commanded  him  to  speak  then,  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  he  began  a  long  oration,  filled  with  all  man- 
ner of  reproaches,  in  which  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  tribunes,  when  it  was  dark,  dismissed  the 
assembly.  The  soldiers  growing  more  vehement  on  this, 
thronged  all  to  Galba,  and  entering  into  a  conspiracy,  early 
in  the  morning  beset  the  capitol,  where  the  tribunes  had 
appointed  the  following  assembly  to  be  held. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  first 
tribe  was  proceeding  to  refuse  the  triumph  ;  and  the  news 
spread  amongst  the  people  and  to  the  senate.  The  people 
were  indeed  much  grieved  that  ^milius  should  meet  with 
such  ignominy  ;  but  this  was  only  in  words,  which  had  no 
effect.  The  chief  of  the  senate  exclaimed  against  it  as  a  base 
action,  and  excited  one  another  to  repress  the  boldness  and 
insolence  of  the  soldiers,  which  would  ere  long  become 
altogether  ungovernable  and  violent,  were  they  now  per- 
mitted to  deprive  ^milius  of  his  triumph.  Forcing  a  pas- 
sage through  the  crowd,  they  came  up  in  great  numbers, 
and  desired  the  tribunes  to  defer  polling,  till  they  had 
spoken  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  people.  All  things  thus 
suspended,  and  silence  being  made,  Marcus  Servilius  stood 
up,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  who  had  killed  twenty- 
three  of  his  enemies  that  had  challenged  him  in  single 
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combat.  "  It  is  now  more  than  ever,"  said  he,  "  clear  to 
my  mind  how  great  a  commander  our  yEmiUus  Paulus  is. 
when  I  see  he  was  able  to  perform  such  famous  and  great 
exploits  with  an  army  so  full  of  sedition  and  baseness ;  noi 
can  I  sufficiently  wonder,  that  a  people  that  seemed  to  glory 
in  the  triumphs  over  Illyrians  and  Ligurians,  should  now 
through  envy  refuse  to  see  the  Macedonian  king  led  alive, 
and  all  the  glory  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  in  captivity  to 
the  Roman  power.  For  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  for  you, 
who  upon  a  slight  rumor  of  victory  that  came  by  chance 
into  the  city,  did  offer  sacrifices  and  put  up  your  requests 
unto  the  gods  that  you  might  see  the  report  verified,  now, 
when  the  general  is  returned  with  an  undoubted  conquest, 
to  defraud  the  gods  of  honor,  and  yourselves  of  joy,  as  if  you 
feared  to  behold  tlie  greatness  of  his  warlike  deed,  or  were 
resolved  to  spare  your  enemy  ?  And  of  the  two,  much  better 
were  it  to  put  a  stop  to  the  triumph,  out  of  pity  to  him, 
than  out  of  envy  to  your  general ;  yet  to  such  a  height  of 
power  is  mahce  arrived  amongst  you,  that  a  man  without 
one  scar  to  show  on  his  skin,  tliat  is  smooth  and  sleek  with 
ease  and  home-keeping  habits,  will  undertake  to  define  the 
office  and  duties  of  a  general  before  us,  who  with  our  own 
wounds  have  been  taught  how  to  judge  of  the  valor  or  the 
cowardice  of  commanders."  And,  at  the  same  time,  putting 
aside  his  garment,  he  showed  an  infinite  number  of  scars 
upon  his  breast,  and,  turning  about,  he  exposed  some  parts 
of  his  person  which  it  is  usual  to  conceal ;  and,  addressing 
Galba,  said :  "  You  deride  me  for  these,  in  which  I  glory 
before  my  fellow-citizens,  for  it  is  in  their  service,  in  which 
I  have  ridden  night  and  day,  that  I  received  them  ;  but  go 
collect  the  votes,  whilst  I  follow  after,  and  note  tlie  base 
and  ungrateful,  and  such  as  choose  rather  to  be  flattered 
and  courted  than  commanded  by  their  general."  It  is  said 
this  speech  so  stopped  the  soldiers'  mouths,  and  altered 
their  minds,  that  all  the  tribes  decreed  a  triumph  for 
u3^^milius ;  which  was  performed  after  this  manner. 

The  people  erected  scaffolds  in  the  forum,  in  the  cir- 
cuses, as  they  call  their  buildings  for  horse-races,  and  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  city  where  they  could  best  behold  the 
show.  The  spectators  were  clad  in  white  garments ;  all 
the  temples  were  open,  and  full  of  garlands  and  perfumes ; 
the  ways  were  cleared  and  kept  open  by  numerous  ofiicers, 
who  drove  back  all  who  orowded  into  or  ran  across  the  main 
avenue.  This  triumph  lasted  three  days.  On  the  first, 
which  was  scarcely  long  enough  for  the  sight,  were  to  be 
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seen  the  statues,  pictures,  and  colossal  images  wliicli  were 
taken  from  tlie  enemy,  drawn  upon  two  liundred  and  fifty 
eluiriots.  On  tlie  second  was  (tarried  in  a  ^reat  many 
waj;()ns  the  iinest  and  rlclicst  armor  of  tlie  Alaccdonians, 
both  of  brass  and  steel,  all  ncnvly  polished  and  glittering  j 
the  pieces  of  which  were  piled  up  and  arranged  pur})osely 
with  the  greatest  art,  so  as  to  seem  to  be  tuml)le(l  in  heaps 
carelessly  and  by  chance:  helmets  were  thrown  upon 
shields,  coats  of  mail  upon  greaves;  Cretan  targets,  and 
TUracian  bucklers  and  quivers  of  arrows,  lay  huddled 
amongst  horses'  bits,  and  through  these  there  appeared 
the  points  of  naked  swords,  intermixed  with  long  Alacedo- 
niaii  sarissas.  All  these  arms  were  fastened  togetlier  with 
just  so  much  looseness  that  they  struck  against  one  another 
as  they  were  drawn  along,  and  made  a  harsh  and  alarming 
noise,  so  that,  even  as  spoils  of  a  conquered  enemy, 
they  could  not  be  beheld  without  dread.  After  these 
wagons  loaded  with  armor  there  followed  three  thousand 
men  who  carried  the  silver  that  was  coined,  in  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  vessels,  each  of  which  weighed  three  talents, 
and  was  carried  by  four  men.  Others  brought  silver  bowls 
and  goblets  and  cups,  all  disposed  in  such  order  as  to  make 
the  best  show,  and  all  curious  as  well  for  their  size  as  the 
solidity  of  their  embossed  work. 

On  the  third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  first  came  the  trum- 
peters, who  did  not  sound  as  they  were  wont  in  a  proces- 
sion or  solemn  entry,  but  such  a  charge  as  the  Romans  use 
when  they  encourage  the  soldiers  to  fight.  Next  followed 
young  men  wearing  frocks  with  ornamented  borders,  who 
led  to  the  sacrifice  a  hundred  and  twenty  stalled  oxen,  with 
their  horns  gilded,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  ribbons 
and  garlands  ;  and  with  these  were  boys  that  carried  basins 
for  libation,  of  silver  and  gold.  After  this  was  brought  the 
gold  coin,  which  was  divided  into  vessels  that  weighed 
three  talents,  like  those  that  contained  the  silver  ;  they  were 
in  number  seventy-seven.  These  were  followed  by  those 
that  brought  the  consecrated  bowl  which  ^milius  had 
caused  to  be  made,  that  weighed  ten  talents,  and  was  set 
with  precious  stones.  Then  were  exposed  to  view  the  cups 
of  Antigonus  and  Seleucuse,  and  those  of  the  Thericlean 
make,  and  all  the  gold  plate  that  was  used  at  Perseus's 
table.  Next  to  these  came  Perseus'  chariot,  in  which  his 
armor  was  placed,  and  on  that  his  diadem.  And,  after  a 
little  intermission,  the  king's  children  were  led  captives,  and 
with  them  a  train  of  their  attendants,  masters,  and  teachers, 
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all  sheddinp^  tears,  aiul  stretcliinp^  out  hands  to  the  specta- 
tors, and  niakinf^  tlie  childi-en  tlieniselves  also  beg  and 
entreat  their  compassion.  'J'here  were  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whose  tender  agenia(hi  them  hut  little  sensible  of 
the  greatness  of  their  niiseiy,  which  very  insensibility  of 
their  condition  rendered  it  the  more  de[)loral)le;  insomuch 
that  Perseus  himself  was  scarcely  regarded  as  he  went 
along,  whilst  pity  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the 
infants;  and  many  of  them  could  not  forbear  tears,  and  all 
beheld  the  sight  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  pleasure, 
until  the  children  were  passed. 

After  his  children  and  their  attendants  came  Perseus 
himself,  clad  all  in  black,  and  wearing  the  boots  of  his 
country,  and  looking  like  one  altogether  stunned  and 
deprived  of  reason,  tlirough  the  greatness  of  his  misfort- 
unes. Next  followed  a  great  company  of  his  friends  and 
familiars,  whose  countenances  v/ere  disfigured  with  grief, 
and  who  let  the  spectators  see,  by  their  tears  and  their 
continual  looking  upon  Perseus,  that  it  was  his  fortune 
they  so  much  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of 
their  own.  Perseus  sent  to  ^Emilius  to  entreat  that  he 
might  not  be  led  in  pomp,  but  be  left  out  of  the  triumph  ; 
who,  deriding,  as  was  but  just,  his  cowardice  and  fondness 
of  life,  sent  him  this  answer,  that  as  for  that,  it  had  been 
before,  and  was  now,  m  his  own  power;  giving  him  to 
understand  that  the  disgrace  could  be  avoided  by  death ; 
which  the  faint-hearted  man  not  having  the  spirit  for,  and 
made  effeminate  by  I  know  not  what  hopes,  allowed  him- 
self to  appear  as  a  part  of  his  own  spoils.  After  these 
were  carried  four  hundred  crowns,  all  made  of  gold,  sent 
from  the  cities  by  their  respective  deputations  to  ^milius, 
in  honor  of  his  victory.  Then  he  himself  came,  seated  on 
a  chariot  magnificently  adorned  (a  man  well  worthy  to  be 
looked  at,  even  without  these  ensigns  of  power),  dressed 
in  a  robe  of  purple,  interwoven  with  gold,  and  holding  a 
laurel  branch  in  his  right  hand.  All  the  army,  in  like 
manner,  with  boughs  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  divided,  into 
their  bands  and  companies,  followed  the  chariot  of  their 
commander ;  some  singing  verses,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  mingled  with  raillery ;  others,  songs  of  triumph, 
and  the  praise  of  ^milius's  deeds;  who,  indeed,  was 
admired  and  accounted  happy  by  all  men,  and  unenvied 
by  every  one  that  was  good  ;  except  so  far  as  it  seems  the 
province  of  some  god  to  lessen  that  happiness  which  is  too 
great  and  inordinate,  and  so  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  human 
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lifo  tluiL  no  one  should  be  entirely  free  and  exempt  from 
cjilamities;  l)nt,  as  we  read  in  Homer,  tliat  those  should 
think  tliemselves  truly  blessed  to  whom  fortune  has  given 
an  (Hjual  share  of  good  and  (;vil. 

yEniilius  had  iour  sons,  of  whom  Scipio  and  F'abius,  as 
is  already  related,  were  adopted  into  other  families;  the 
other  two,  whom  he  had  by  a  second  wife,  and  who  were 
yet  but  young,  he  brought  up  in  his  own  house.  One  of 
these  died  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  live  days  before  his 
father's  triumph,  the  other  at  twelve,  three  days  after ;  so 
that  there  was  no  Roman  without  a  deep  sense  of  his 
suffering,  and  who  did  not  shudder  at  the  cruelty  of  fort- 
une, that  had  not  scrupled  to  bring  so  much  sorrow  into 
a  house  replenished  with  happiness,  rejoicing,  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  intermingle  tears  and  laments  with  songs  of  victory 
and  triumph. 

^milius,  however,  reasoning  justly  that  courage  and 
resolution  was  not  merely  to  resist  armor  and  spears,  but 
all  the  shocks  of  ill-fortune,  so  met  and  so  adapted  himself 
to  these  mingled  and  contrasting  circumstances,  as  to  out- 
balance the  evil  with  the  good,  and  his  private  concerns 
with  those  of  the  public ;  and  thus  did  not  allow  anything 
either  to  take  away  from  the  grandeur,  or  sully  the  dignity 
of  his  victory.  For  as  soon  as  he  had  buried  the  first  of 
his  sons  (as  we  have  already  said),  he  triumphed ;  and  the 
second  dying  almost  as  soon  as  his  triumph  was  over,  he 
gathered  together  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  made  an 
oration  to  them,  not  like  a  man  that  stood  in  need  of  com- 
fort from  others,  but  one  that  undertook  to  support  his 
fellow-citizens  in  their  grief  for  the  sufferings  he  himself 
underwent. 

"  I,"  he  said,  "  who  never  yet  feared  anything  that  was 
human,  have,  amongst  such  as  were  divine,  always  had  a 
dread  of  Fortune  as  faithless  and  inconstant ;  and,  for  the 
very  reason  that  in  this  war  she  had  been  as  a  favorable 
gale  in  all  my  affairs,  I  still  expected  some  change  and 
reflux  of  things.  In  one  day  I  passed  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  reached  Corcyra  from  Brandisium;  thence  in  five 
more  I  sacrificed  at  Delphi,  and  in  other  five  days  came  to 
my  forces  in  Macedonia,  where,  after  I  had  finished  the 
usual  sacrifices  for  the  purifying  of  the  army,  I  entered  on 
my  duties,  and,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  put  an  honor- 
able period  to  the  war.  Still  retaining  a  jealousy  of  Fort- 
une, even  from  the  smooth  current  of  my  affairs,  and  see- 
ing myself  secure  and  free  from  the  danger  of  any  enemy, 
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I  chiefly  dreaded  the  change  of  the  goddess  at  sea,  whilst 
conveying  home  my  victorious  army,  vast  si)oils,  and  a  cap- 
tive king.  Nay,  indeed,  after  I  was  returned  to  you  safe, 
and  saw  the  city  full  of  joy,  congratulating,  and  sacrifices, 
yet  still  I  distrusted,  well  knowing  that  Fortune  never  con- 
ferred any  great  benefits  that  were  umnixed  and  unattended 
with  probabilities  of  reverse.  Nor  could  my  mind,  that  was 
still  as  it  were  in  labor,  and  always  foreseeing  something 
to  befall  this  city,  free  itself  from  this  fear,  until  this  great 
misfortune  befell  me  in  my  own  family,  and  till,  in  the 
midst  of  those  days  set  apart  for  triumph,  I  carried  two  of 
the  best  of  sons,  my  only  destined  successors,  one  after 
another  to  their  funerals.  Now,  therefore,  I  am  myself 
safe  from  danger,  at  least  as  to  what  was  my  greatest  care ; 
and  I  trust  and  am  verily  persujided  that  for  the  time  to 
come  Fortune  v/ill  prove  constant  and  harmless  unto  you  ; 
since  she  has  sufficiently  wreaked  her  jealousy  at  our  great 
successes  on  me  and  mine,  and  has  made  the  conqueror  as 
marked  an  example  of  human  instability  as  the  captive 
whom  he  led  in  triumph,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
Perseus,  though  conquered,  does  yet  enjoy  his  children, 
while  the  conqueror,  ^Emilius,  is  deprived  of  his."  This 
was  the  generous  and  magnanimous  oration  ^Emilius  is 
said  to  have  spoken  to  the  people,  from  a  heart  truly 
sincere  and  free  from  all  artifice. 

Although  he  very  much  pitied  the  condition  of  Perseus, 
and  studied  to  befriend  him  in  what  he  was  able,  yet  he 
could  procure  no  other  favor,  than  his  removal  from  the 
common  prison,  the  Career^  into  a  more  cleanly  and  hu- 
mane place  of  security,  where,  whilst  he  was  guarded,  it  is 
said,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Others  state  his  death 
to  be  of  the  strangest  and  most  unusual  character :  that 
the  soldiers  who  were  his  guard,  having  conceived  a  spite 
and  hatred  against  him  for  some  reason,  and  finding  no 
other  way  to  grieve  and  afflict  him,  kept  him  from  sleep, 
took  pains  to  disturb  him  when  he  was  disposed  to  rest, 
and  found  out  contrivances  to  keep  him  continually  awake, 
by  which  means  at  length  he  was  utterly  worn  out,  and 
expired.  Two  of  his  children,  also,  died  soon  after  him ; 
the  third,  who  was  named  Alexander,  they  say  proved  an 
exquisite  artist  in  turning  and  graving  small  figures,  and 
learned  so  perfectly  to  speak  and  write  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, that  he  became  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and  behaved 
himself  in  his  office  with  great  skill  and  conduct. 

They  ascribed  to  ^milius's  conquest  of  Macedonia  this 
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most  acceptable  benefit  to  the  peoi)le,  that  he  brought  bo 
vast  a  quantity  of  money  into  the  [lublic  treasury,  that 
they  never  paid  any  taxes,  until  llirtius  and  Pansa  wero 
consuls,  which  ^vas  in  tlie  ilist  war  Ix^twecn  Antony  and 
Ca3sar.  This  also  was  peculiar  and  I'eniarkable  in  yKniilius, 
that  thoug'h  he  was  (jxtremcly  belovcid  and  h()n()r(!d  by  the 
people,  yet  he  always  sided  with  the  nobles;  noi-  would  ho 
either  say  or  do  anything  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
nudtitude,  but  constantly  adhered  to  the  nobility,  in  all 
political  matters,  which  in  aftertimes  was  cast  in  Scipid 
Africanus's  teeth  by  Appius ;  these  two  being  in  their  time 
the  most  considerable  men  in  the  city,  and  standing  in 
competition  for  the  office  of  censor.  'J'he  one  had  on  his 
side  the  nobles  and  the  senate,  to  which  party  the  Appii 
were  always  attached  ;  the  other,  although  his  own  interest 
was  great,  yet  made  use  of  the  favor  and  love  of  the 
people.  When,  therefore,  Appius  saw  Scipio  come  to  the 
market-place,  surrounded  with  men  of  mean  rank,  and  such 
as  were  but  newly  made  free,  yet  were  very  fit  to  manage 
a  debate,  to  gather  together  tlie  rabble,  and  to  carry  what- 
soever they  designed  by  importunity  and  noise,  crying  out 
with  a  loud  voice :  "  Groan  now,"  said  he,  "  O  iEmilius 
Paulus,  if  you  have  knowledge  in  your  grave  of  what  is 
done  above,  that  your  son  aspires  to  be  censor,  by  the  help 
of  ^milius,  the  common  crier,  and  Licinius  Philonicus." 
Scipio  always  had  the  good- will  of  the  people,  because  he 
was  constantly  heaping  favors  on  them  ;  but  ^milius,  al- 
though he  still  took  part  with  the  nobles,  yet  was  as  much 
the  people's  favorite  as  those  who  most  sought  popularity 
and  used  every  art  to  obtain  it.  This  they  made  manifest, 
when,  amongst  other  dignities,  they  thought  him  worthy 
of  the  office  of  censor,  a  trust  accounted  most  sacred  and 
of  great  authority,  as  well  in  other  things,  as  in  the  strict 
examination  into  men's  lives.  For  the  censors  had  power 
to  expel  a  senator,  and  enrol  whom  they  judged  most  fit 
in  his  room,  and  to  disgrace  such  young  men  as  lived  licen- 
tiously, by  taking  away  their  horses.  Besides  this,  they 
were  to  value  and  assess  each  man's  estate,  and  register  the 
number  of  the  people.  There  were  numbered  by  ^milius 
347,452  men.  He  declared  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus  first 
senator,  who  had  already  four  times  held  that  honor,  and 
he  removed  from  their  office  three  of  the  senators  of  the 
least  note.  The  same  moderation  he  and  his  fellow-censor, 
Marcius  Philippus,  used  at  the  muster  of  the  knights. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  busy  about  many  and  weighty  affairs 
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he  fell  sick  of  a  disease,  which  at  first  seemed  hazardous ; 
and  altlioiigh  after  a  while  it  proved  without  danger,  yet 
was  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  cured;  so  that  by  the 
advice  of  his  pliysicians  he  sailed  to  Velia,  in  south  Italy, 
and  there  dwelt  a  long  time  near  the  sea,  where  he  enjoyed 
all  possible  quietness.  The  Uomans,  in  the  meanwhile, 
longed  for  his  return,  and  oftentimes  by  their  expressions 
in  the  theatres  gave  public  testimony  of  their  great  desire 
and  impatience  to  see  him.  When,  therefore,  the  time 
drew  nigh  that  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  of  necessity  to  be 
offered,  and  he  found,  as  he  thought,  his  body  strong 
enough,  he  came  back  again  to  Rome,  and  there  performed 
the  holy  rites  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  the  people  in  the 
mean  time  crowding  about  him,  and  congratulating  his  re- 
turn. The  next  day  he  sacrificed  again  to  the  gods  for  his 
recovery ;  and,  having  finished  the  sacrifice,  returned  to  his 
house  and  sat  down  to  dinner,  when,  all  on  a  sudden  and 
when  no  change  was  expected,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  delirium, 
and,  being  quite  deprived  of  his  senses,  the  third  day  after 
ended  a  life  in  which  he  had  wanted  no  manner  of  thing 
which  is  thought  to  conduce  to  happiness.  Nay,  his  very 
funeral  pomp  had  something  in  it  remarkable  and  to  be 
admired,  and  his  virtue  was  graced  with  the  most  solemn 
and  happy  rites  at  his  burial ;  consisting,  not  in  gold  and 
ivory,  or  in  the  usual  sumptuousness  and  splendor  of  such 
preparations,  but  in  the  good-will,  honor,  and  love,  not 
only  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  of  his  enemies  themselves. 
For  as  many  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  and  IMacedonians  as 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  that  were  young 
and  of  vigorous  bodies,  took  up  the  bier  and  carried  it ; 
whilst  the  more  aged  followed,  calling  yEmilius  the  bene- 
factor and  preserver  of  their  countries.  For. not  only  at 
the  time  of  his  conquest  had  he  acted  to  all  with  kindness 
and  clemency,  but,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he 
continued  to  do  them  good  and  look  after  their  concerns, 
as  if  thej^  had  been  his  familiars  and  relations.  They  re- 
13ort  that  the  whole  of  his  estate  scarce  amounted  to  thret; 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  drachmas  ;  to  which  he  left 
his  two  sons  co-heirs ;  but  Scipio,  who  was  the  youngest, 
being  adopted  into  the  more  wealthy  family  of  Africanus, 
gave  it  all  to  his  brother.  Such  are  said  to  have  been  the 
life  and  manners  of  <^milius. 
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COMPARISON  OF  TIMOLEON  WITH 
yEMILIUS  PAULUS. 

Such  being  the  story  of  these  two  great  men's  lives, 
without  doubt  in  the  comparison  very  little  difference  will 
be  found  between  them.  They  made  war  with  two  power- 
ful enemies :  the  one  against  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
other  with  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  success  was  in 
both  cases  glorious.  One  conquered  Macedon  from  the 
seventh  succeeding  heir  of  Antigonus ;  the  other  freed 
Sicily  from  usurping  tyrants,  and  restored  the  island  to 
Its  former  liberty.  Unless,  indeed,  it  be  made  a  point  of 
JEmilius's  side,  that  he  engaged  with  Perseus  when  his 
forces  were  entire,  and  composed  of  men  that  had  often 
successfully  fought  with  the  Romans;  whereas,  Timoleon 
found  Dionysius  in  a  despairing  condition,  his  affairs 
being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity:  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  urged  in  favor  of  Timoleon,  that  he  van- 
quished several  tyrants,  and  a  powerful  Carthaginian  army, 
with  an  inconsiderable  number  of  men  gathered  together 
from  all  parts,  not  with  such  an  army  as  JEmilius  had,  of 
well  disciplined  soldiers,  experienced  in  war,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey ;  but  with  such  as  through  the  hopes  of  gain 
restored  to  him,  unskilled  in  fighting  and  ungovernable. 
And  when  actions  are  equally  glorious,  and  the  means  to 
compass  them  unequal,  the  greatest  esteem  is  certainly  due 
to  that  general  who  conquers  with  the  smaller  power. 

Both  have  the  reputation  of  having  behaved  themselves 
with  an  uncorrupted  integrity,  in  all  the  affairs  they  man- 
aged ;  but  ^milius  had  the  advantage  of  being,  from  his 
infancy,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  brought  up 
to  the  proper  management  of  public  affairs,  which  Timoleon 
brought  himself  to  by  his  own  efforts.  And  this  is  plain  ; 
for  at  that  time  all  the  Romans  were  uniformly  orderly 
and  obedient,  respectful  to  the  laws  and  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  :  whereas  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  the 
Greek  generals  commanding  in  Sicily  could  keep  himself 
uncorrupted,  except  Dion,  and  of  him  many  entertained  a 
jealousy  that  he  would  establish  a  monarchy  there,  after 
the  Lacedsemonian  manner.    Timseus  writes,  that  the  Syra- 
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cusans  sent  even  Gylippus  home  dishonorably,  and  with  a 
reputation  lost  by  the  unsatial)le  covetousness  he  displayed 
when  he  commanded  the  army.  And  immerous  historians 
tell  us  of  the  wicked  and  perfidious  acts  committed  by 
Pharax  the  Spartan  and  Callippus  the  Athenian,  with  the 
view  of  making  themselves  kings  of  Sicily.  Yet  what 
were  these  men,  and  what  strength  had  they,  to  entertain 
such  a  thought  ?  The  first  of  them  was  a  follower  of 
Dionysius,  when  he  Avas  expelled  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
other  a  hired  captain  of  foot  under  Dion,  and  came  into 
Sicily  with  him.  But  Timoleon,  at  the  request  and  prayers 
of  the  Syracusans,  was  sent  to  be  their  general,  and  had 
no  need  to  seek  for  power,  but  had  a  perfect  title,  founded 
on  their  own  offers,  to  hold  it ;  and  yet  no  sooner  had  lie 
freed  Sicily  from  her  oppressors,  but  he  willingly  surren- 
dered it. 

It  is  truly  worthy  our  admiration  in  yEmilias,  that 
though  he  conquered  so  great  and  so  rich  a  realm  as  that 
of  Macedon,  yet  he  would  not  touch,  nor  see  any  of  the 
money,  nor  did  he  advantage  himself  one  farthing  by  it, 
though  he  was  very  generous  of  his  own  to  others.  I 
would  not  intend  any  reflection  on  Timoleon,  for  accepting 
of  a  house  and  handsome  estate  in  the  country,  wdiich  the 
Syracusans  presented  him  with ;  there  is  no  dishonor  in 
accepting ;  but  yet  there  is  greater  glory  in  a  refusal,  and 
the  supremest  virtue  is  shown  in  not  wanting  what  it 
might  fairly  take.  And  as  that  body  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  strong  and  healthful,  which  can  the  easiest  sup- 
port extreme  cold  and  excessive  heat  in  the  change  of  sea- 
sons, and  that  the  most  firm  and  collected  mind  which  is 
not  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  nor  dejected  with  adversity ; 
so  the  virtue  of  ^milius  was  eminently  seen  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  behavior,  continuing  as  noble  and  lofty  upon 
the  loss  of  two  dear  sons,  as  when  he  achieved  his  greatest 
victories  and  triumphs.  But  Timoleon,  after  he  had  justly 
punished  his  brother,  a  truly  heroic  action,  let  his  reason 
yield  to  a  causeless  sorrow,  and  humiliated  with  grief  and 
remorse,  forbore  for  twenty  years  to  appear  in  any  public 
place,  or  meddle  with  any  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  truly  very  commendable  to  abhor  and  shun  the  doing 
any  base  action ;  but  to  stand  in  ^ar  of  every  kind  of 
censure  or  disrepute  may  argue  a  gentle  and  open-hearted, 
but  not  an  heroic  temper. 
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PELOPIDAS. 

Cato  Major,  hearing  some  commend  one  that  was  rash, 
and  inconsiderately  daring  in  a  battle,  said,  *'  There  is  a  dif- 
ference  between  a  man's  prizing  valor  at  a  great  rate,  and 
valuing  life  at  little  ;  "  a  very  just  remark.  Antigonus,  we 
know,  at  least,  had  a  soldier,  a  venturous  fellow,  but  of 
wretched  health  and  constitution  ;  the  reason  of  whose  ill- 
look  he  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into;  and,  on  under- 
standing from  him  that  it  was  a  disease,  commanded  his 
physicians  to  employ  their  utmost  skill,  and  if  possible  re- 
cover him  ;  which  brave  hero,  when  once  cured,  never  after- 
wards sought  danger  or  showed  himself  venturous  in  battle  ; 
and,  when  Antigonus  w^ondered  and  upbraided  him  with 
his  change,  made  no  secret  of  the  reason,  and  said,  "  Sir, 
you  are  the  cause  of  my  cowardice,  by  freeing  me  from 
those  miseries  which  made  me  care  little  for  life."  With 
the  same  feeling,  the  Sybarite  seems  to  have  said  of  the 
Spartans,  that  it  was  no  commendable  thing  in  them  to  be 
so  ready  to  die  in  the  wars,  since  by  that  they  were  freed 
from  such  hard  labor  and  miserable  living.  In  truth,  the 
Sybarites,  a  soft  and  dissolute  people,  might  well  imagine 
they  hated  life,  because  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  virtue  and 
glory,  they  were  not  afraid  to  die ;  but,  in  fact,  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  found  their  virtue  secured  them  happiness 
alike  in  living  or  in  dying ;  as  we  see  in  the  epitaph  that 
says,— 

They  died,  but  not  as  lavish  of  their  blood, 
Or  thinking  death  itself  was  simply  good ; 
Their  wishes  neither  were  to  live  nor  die. 
But  to  do  both  alike  commendably. 

An  endeavor  to  avoid  death  is  not  blamable,  if  we  do  not 
basely  desire  to  live ;  nor  a  willingness  to  die  good  and 
virtuous,  if  it  proceeds  from  a  contempt  of  life.  And  there- 
fore Homer  always  takes  care  to  bring  his  bravest  and  most 
daring  heroes  well  amied  into  battle ;  and  the  Greek  law- 
givers punished  those  that  threw  away  their  shields,  but 
not  him  that  lost  his  sword  or  spear  ;  intimating  that  self- 
defence  is  more  a  man's  business  than  offence.  This  is 
especially  true  of  a  governor  of  a  city,  or  a  general ;  for  if, 
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as  Tphicrates  divides  it  out,  the  light-armed  are  the  hands ; 
the  horse  the  feet ;  the  infantry  the  hreast ;  and  the  general 
the  head ;  he,  when  he  puts  himself  upon  danger,  not  only 
ventures  his  own  person,  but  all  tliose  whose  safety  depends 
on  his ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Callicratidas,  therefore, 
though  otherwise  a  great  man,  was  wrong  in  his  answer  to 
the  augur  who  advised  him,  the  sacrifice  being  unlucky, 
to  be  careful  of  his  life  ;  "  Sparta,"  said  he,  "  will  not  miss 
one  man."  It  was  true,  Callicratidas,  when  simply  serving 
in  any  engagement  either  at  sea  or  land,  was  but  a  single 
person,  but  as  a  general,  he  united  in  his  life  the  lives  of 
all,  and  could  hardly  be  called  one,  when  his  death  involved 
the  ruin  of  so  many.  The  saying  of  old  Antigonus  was 
better,  who,  when  he  was  to  fight  at  Andros,  and  one  told 
him,  "  The  enemy's  ships  are  more  than  ours ; "  replied, 
"  For  how  many  then  wilt  thou  reckon  me  ?  "  intimating 
that  a  brave  and  experienced  commander  is  to  be  highly 
valued,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  whose  ofiice  indeed  it  is  to 
save  him  on  whose  safety  depends  that  of  others.  And 
therefore  I  applaud  Timotheus,  who,  when  Chares  showed 
the  wounds  he  had  received,  and  his  shield  pierced  by  a 
dart,  told  him,  "  Yet  how  ashamed  I  was,  at  the  siege  of 
Samos,  when  a  dart  fell  near  me,  for  exposing  myself,  more 
like  a  iDoy  than  like  a  general  in  command  of  a  large  army." 
Indeed,  where  the  general's  hazarding  himself  will  go  far 
to  decide  the  result,  there  he  must  fight  and  venture  his 
person,  and  not  mind  their  maxims,  who  would  have  a 
general  die,  if  not  of,  at  least  in  old  age ;  but  when  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  but  small  if  he  gets  the  better,  and  the  loss 
considerable  if  he  falls,  who  then  would  desire,  at  the  risk 
of  the  commander's  life,  a  piece  of  success  which  a  common 
soldier  might  obtain  ?  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before 
the  lives  of  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  who  were  both  great 
men,  but  who  both  fell  by  their  own  rashness.  For,  being 
gallant  men,  and  having  gained  their  respective  countries 
great  glory  and  reputation  by  their  conduct  in  war  against 
terrible  enemies,  the  one,  as  history  relates,  overthrowing 
Hannibal,  who  was  till  then  invincible;  the  other,  in  a  set 
battle  beating  the  Lacedsemonians,  then  supreme  both  at 
sea  and  land ;  they  ventured  at  last  too  far,  and  were  heed- 
lessly prodigal  of  their  lives,  when  there  was  the  greatest 
need  of  men  and  commanders  such  as  they.  And  this 
agreement  in  their  characters  and  their  deaths  is  the  reason 
why  I  compare  their  lives. 

Pelopidas,  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended,  as  like- 
29 
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wise  Kpaniinondas  was,  from  an  honoral)le  family  in  Thebes , 
and,  Ix'inu^  ])r()Hf;bt  up  to  opulence,  and  having  a  fair  (estate 
l(;ft  him  whilst  lie  was  yoinig,  he  made  it  his  l)usiness  to  le- 
lieve  the  good  and  deserving  amongst  the  poor,  that  he  might 
show  himself  lord  and  not  slave  of  his  (;state.  For  amongst 
men,  as  Aristotle  observes,  some  ai-e  too  narrow-minded  to 
use  their  wealth,  and  some  are  loose  and  abuse  it ;  and  these 
live  perpetual  slaves  to  their  pleasures,  as  the  others  to 
their  gain.  Others  i)ermitted  themselves  to  be  obliged  by 
Pelopidas,  and  thankfully  made  use  of  his  lil)eralityand  kind- 
ness ;  but  amongst  all  his  friends,  he  could  never  persuade 
Epaminondas  to  be  a  sharer  in  his  wealth,  lie,  however, 
stepped  down  into  his  poverty,  and  took  i)leasure  in  the  same 
poor  attire,  spare  diet,  unwearied  endurance  of  hardships, 
and  unshrinking  boldness  in  war  :  like  Capaneus  in  Eurip- 
ides, who  had 

Abundant  wealth  and  in  that  wealth  no  pride, 

he  was  ashamed  any  one  should  think  that  he  spent  more 
upon  his  person  than  the  meanest  Theban.  Epaminondas 
made  his  familiar  and  hereditary  poverty  more  light  and 
easy,  by  his  philosophy  and  single  life ;  but  Pelopidas  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  good  family,  and  had  children  ;  yet  still 
thinking  little  of  his  private  interests,  and  devoting  all  his 
time  to  the  public,  he  ruined  his  estate  :  and,Avhen  his  friends 
admonished  and  told  him  how  necessary  that  money  which 
he  neglected  was  :  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  necessary  to  Nicode- 
mus,"  pointing  to  a  blind  cripple. 

Both  seemed  equally  fitted  by  nature  for  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cellence ;  but  bodily  exercises  chiefly  delighted  Pelopidas, 
learning  Epaminondas  ;  and  the  one  spent  his  spare  hours  in 
hunting  and  the  Palaestra,  the  other  in  hearing  lectures  of 
philosophizing.  And,  amongst  a  thousand  points  for  praise 
in  both,  the  judicious  esteem  nothing  equal  to  that  constant 
benevolence  and  friendship,  which  they  inviolably  preserved 
in  all  their  expeditions,  public  actions,  and  administration  of 
the  commonwealth.  For  if  any  one  looks  on  the  administra- 
tions of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  what  confusion,  what  envy,  what 
mutual  jealousy  appears  ?  And  if  he  then  casts  his  eye  on 
the  kindness  and  reverence  that  Pelopidas  showed  Epami- 
nondas, he  must  needs  confess,  that  these  are  more  truly 
and  more  justly  styled  colleagues  in  government  and  com- 
mand than  the  others,  who  strove  rather  to  overcome  one 
another  than  their  enemies.  The  true  cause  of  this  was  their 
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virtue  ;  whence  it  came  that  they  did  not  make  their  actions 
aim  at  wealth  and  glory,  an  endeavor  sure  to  lead  to  bitter 
and  contentious  jealousy  ;  but  both  from  the  beginning  being 
inflamed  with  a  divine  desire  of  seeing  their  country  glorious 
by  their  exertions,  they  used  to  that  end  one  another's  excel- 
lences as  their  own.  Many,  indeed,  think  this  strict  and 
entire  affection  is  to  be  dated  from  the  battle  at  Man  tinea, 
where  they  both  fought,  being  part  of  the  succors  that  were 
sent  from  Thebes  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  their  then  friends 
and  allies.  For,  being  placed  together  amongst  the  in- 
fantry, and  engaging  the  Arcadians,  Avhen  tlie  Lacedsemo- 
nian  wing,  in  which  they  fought,  gave  ground,  and  many 
fled,  they  closed  their  shields  together  and  resisted  the  as- 
sailants. Pelopidas,  having  received  seven  wounds  in  the 
forepart  of  his  body,  fell  upon  an  heap  of  slain  friends  and 
enemies ;  but  Epaminondas,  though  he  thought  him  past 
recovery,  advanced  to  defend  his  arms  and  body,  and  singly 
fought  a  multitude,  resolving  rather  to  die  than  forsake  his 
helpless  Pelopidas.  And  now,  he  being  much  distressed, 
being  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  spear,  and  in  the  arm 
by  a  sword,  Agesipolis,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  came  to 
his  succor  from  the  other  wing,  and  beyond  hope  delivered 
both. 

After  this  the  Lacedsemonians  pretended  to  be  friends  to 
Thebes,  but  in  truth  looked  with  jealous  suspicions  on  the 
designs  and  power  of  the  city,  and  chiefly  hated  the  party 
of  Ismenias  and  Androclides,  in  which  Pelopidas  also  was 
an  associate,  as  tending  to  liberty,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  commonalty.  Therefore  Archias,  Leontidas,  and 
Philip,  all  rich  men,  and  of  oligarchical  principles,  and  im- 
moderately ambitious,  urged  Phoebidas  the  Spartan,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  past  the  city  with  a  considerable  force,  to 
surprise  the  Cadmea,  and,  banishing  the  contrary  faction, 
to  establish  an  oligarchy,  and  by  that  means  subject  the 
city  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Spartans.  He,  accepting  the 
proposal,  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  unexpectedly  fell  on  the 
Thebans,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  Isme- 
nias was  taken,  carried  to  Sparta,  and  in  a  short  time  mur- 
dered; but  Pelopidas,  Pherenicus,  Androclides,  and  many 
more  that  fled  were  publicly  proclaimed  outlaws.  Epami- 
nondas stayed  at  home,  being  not  much  looked  after,  as 
one  whom  philosophy  had  made  inactive,  and  poverty  in- 
capable. 

The  Lacedaemonians  cashiered  Phoebidas,  and  fined  him 
one  hundred  thousand  drachmas,  yet  still  kept  a  garrison 
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in  tho  Cadniea ;  which  itiado  all  Greece  wonder  at  their  in- 
consisteniiy,  since  they  punisluHl  the  doer,  hnt  approved  the 
deed.  And  thong'h  the  'r]iel)ans,  having  lost  tlunr  polity, 
and  heing  enslaved  hy  Ai'chias  and  I.eontidas,  had  no  liopes 
to  get  free  from  this  tyranny,  which  tlicy  saw  guai(l(;d  hy 
the  whole  military  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  had  no 
means  to  hreak  the  yoke,  unless  these  could  he  deposed 
from  their  connnand  of  sea  and  land;  yet  Leontidas  and 
his  associates,  understanding  the  exiles  lived  at  Atliens  in 
favor  with  the  people,  and  with  honor  from  all  tlie  good 
and  virtuous,  formed  secret  designs  against  their  lives,  and, 
suhorning  some  unknown  fellows,  despatched  Androclides, 
but  were  not  successful  on  the  rest.  Letters,  l)esides,  were 
sent  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  warning  them  neither 
to  receive  nor  countenance  the  exiles  but  expel  them  as 
declared  common  enemies  of  the  confederacy.  But  the 
Athenians,  from  their  natural  hereditary  inclination  to  he 
kind,  and  also  to  make  a  grateful  return  to  the  Thebans, 
who  had  very  much  assisted  them  in  restoring  their  de- 
mocracy, and  had  publicly  enacted,  that  if  any  Athenian 
would  march  armed  through  Boeotia  against  the  tyrants, 
that  no  Boeotian  should  either  see  or  hear  it,  did  the  The- 
bans no  harm. 

Pelopidas,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  was  active  in  pri- 
vately exciting  each  single  exile ;  and  often  told  them  at 
their  meetings,  that  it  was  both  dishonorable  and  impious 
to  neglect  their  enslaved  and  engarrisoned  country,  and, 
lazily  contented  with  their  own  lives  and  safety,  depend 
on  the  decree  of  the  Athenians,  and  through  fear  fawn  on 
every  smooth-tongued  orator  that  was  able  to  work  upon 
the  people :  no,  they  must  venture  for  this  great  prize, 
taking  Thrasybulus's  bold  courage  for  example,  and  as  he 
advanced  from  Thebes  and  broke  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nian tyrants,  so  they  should  march  from  Athens  and  free 
Thebes.  When  by  this  method  he  had  persuaded  them, 
they  privately  despatched  some  persons  to  tJiose  friends 
they  had  left  at  Thebes,  and  acquainted  them  with  their 
designs.  Their  plans  being  approved,  Charon,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  distinction,  offered  his  house  for  their  reception  ; 
Phillidas  contrived  to  get  himself  made  secretary  to 
Archias  and  Philip,  who  then  held  the  office  of  polemarch 
or  chief  captain ;  and  Epaminondas  had  already  inflamed 
the  youth.  For,  in  their  exercises,  he  had  encouraged  them 
to  challenge  and  wrestle  with  the  Spartans,  and  again, 
when  he  saw  them  puffed  up  with  victory  and  success, 
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sharply  told  them,  that  it  was  the  greater  shame  to  he  snch 
cowards  as  to  serve  those  whom  in  strength  they  so  much 
excelled. 

The  day  for  action  being  fixed,  it  was  agreed  upon  hy 
the  exiles,  that  Therenicus  with  the  rest  should  stay  at  tlie 
Thriasian  plain,  while  some  few  of  the  younger  men  tried 
the  first  danger,  by  endeavoring  to  get  into  the  city  ;  and, 
if  they  were  surprised  by  their  enemies,  the  others  should 
take  care  to  provide  for  their  children  and  parents.  Pelop- 
idas  first  offered  to  undertake  the  business ;  then  Melon, 
Damoclides,  and  Theopompus,  men  of  noble  families,  who, 
in  other  things  loving  and  faithful  to  one  another,  were 
rivals  constant  only  in  glory  and  courageous  exploits. 
They  were  twelve  in  all,  and  having  taken  leave  of  those 
that  stayed  behind,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Charon,  they 
went  forward,  clad  in  short  coats,  and  carrying  hounds  and 
hunting-poles  with  them,  that  they  might  be  taken  for 
hunters  beating  over  the  fields,  and  prevent  all  suspicion 
in  those  that  met  them  on  the  way.  When  the  messenger 
came  to  Charon,  and  told  him  they  were  approaching,  he 
did  not  change  his  resolution  at  the  sight  of  danger,  but, 
being  a  man  of  his  word,  offered  them  his  house.  But  one 
Hipposthenidas,  a  man  of  no  ill  principles,  a  lover  of  his 
country,  and  a  friend  to  the  exiles,  but  not  of  as  much  reso- 
lution as  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  character  of  the 
action  required,  being  as  it  were  dizzied  at  the  greatness  of 
the  approaching  enterprise ;  and  beginning  now  for  the 
first  time  to  comprehend  that  relying  on  that  weak  assist- 
ance which  could  be  expected  from  the  exiles,  they  were 
undertaking  no  less  a  task  than  to  shake  the  government, 
and  overthrow  the  whole  power  of  Sparta;  went  pri- 
vately to  his  house  and  sent  a  friend  to  Melon  and 
Pelopidas,  desiring  them  to  forbear  for  the  present,  to 
return  to  Athens  and  expect  a  better  opportunity^  The 
messenger's  name  was  Chlidon,  who,  going  home  in  haste 
and  bringing  out  his  horse,  asked  for  the  bridle  ;  but,  his 
wife  not  knowing  where  it  was,  and,  when  it  could  not 
be  found,  telling  him  she  had  lent  it  to  a  friend,  first 
they  began  to  chide,  then  to  curse  one  another,  and  his 
wife  wished  the  journey  might  prove  ill  to  him,  and 
those  that  sent  him ;  insomuch  that  Chlidon's  passion 
made  him  waste  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  this  quarrel- 
ling, and  then,  looking  on  this  chance  as  an  omen,  he  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  his  journey,  and  went  away  to 
some  other    business.      So    nearly  had  these  great  and 
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plorious  designs,  even  in  tlicir  very  birth,  lost   their  op. 
portunity. 

But  Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  dressing  themselves 
like  countryMKMi,  divided,  and,  wliiistitwas  yet  day,  entered 
Jit  different  (piarters  of  the  city.  It  was,  besides,  a  windy 
day,  and  now  it  just  began  to  snow,  which  contri])uted  much 
totheir  concealment,  because  most  people  were  gone  indoors 
to  avoid  tlie  weather.  Those,  however,  that  were  concerned 
in  the  design,  received  them  as  tliey  came,  and  conducted 
them  to  Charon's  house,  where  the  exiles  and  othei"s  made 
up  forty-eight  in  number.  The  tyrant's  affairs  stood  thus  : 
the  secretary,  Phillidas,  as  T  have  already  observed,  was  an 
accomplice  in,  and  privy  to  all  the  contrivance  of  the  exiles, 
and  he  a  while  before  had  invited  Archias,  with  othei's,  to  an 
entertainment  on  that  day,  to  drink  freely,  and  meet  some 
women  of  the  town,  on  purpose  that  when  tliey  were  drunk, 
and  given  up  to  their  pleasures,  he  might  deliver  them  over 
to  the  conspirators.  But  before  Archias  was  thoroughly 
heated,  notice  was  given  him  that  the  exiles  were  privately 
in  the  town  ;  a  true  report  indeed,  but  obscure,  and  not  well 
confirmed:  nevertheless,  though  Phillidas  endeavored  to 
divert  the  discourse,  Archias  sent  one  of  his  guards  to  Cha- 
ron, and  commanded  him  to  attend  innnediately.  It  was 
evening,  and  Pelopidas  and  his  friends  with  him  in  the 
house  were  putting  themselves  into  a  fit  posture  for  action, 
having  their  breastplates  on  already,  and  their  swords 
girt :  but  at  the  sudden  knocking  at  the  door,  one  stepping 
forth  to  inquire  the  matter,  and  learning  from  the  officer  that 
Charon  was  sent  for  by  the  polemarch,  returned  in  great  con- 
fusion and  acquainted  those  within;  and  immediately  con- 
jectured that  the  whole  plot  was  discovered,  and  they  should 
be  cut  in  pieces,  before  so  much  as  achieving  any  action  to 
do  credit  to  their  bravery :  yet  all  agreed  that  Charon  should 
obey  and  attend  the  polemarch,  to  prevent  suspicion. 
Charon  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  courage  and  resolution  in  all 
dangers,  yet  in  this  case  he  was  extremely  concerned,  lest 
any  should  suspect  that  he  was  the  traitor  and  the  death 
of  so  many  brave  citizens  be  laid  on  him.  And,  therefore, 
when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  brought  his  son  out  of  the 
women's  apartment,  a  little  boy  as  yet,  but  one  of  the  best 
looking  and  strongest  of  all  those  of  his  age,  and  delivered 
him  to  Pelopidas  with  these  words :  "  If  you  find  me  a 
traitor,  treat  the  boy  as  an  enemy  without  any  mercy." 
The  concern  which  Charon  showed  drew  tears  from  many ; 
but  all  protested  vehemently  against  his  supposing  any  one 
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of  them  so  mean-spirited  and  base,  at  the  appearance  of 
approaching  danger,  as  to  suspect  or  bhinie  him  ;  and  there- 
fore desired  him  not  to  involve  liis  son,  but  to  set  him  out 
of  harm's  way  :  that  so  he,  i)erhaps  escaping  the  tyrant's 
power,  miglit  live  to  revenge  the  city  and  his  friends. 
Charon,  however,  refused  to  remove  him,  and  asked,  "  What 
life,  what  safety  could  be  more  honorable,  tlum  to  die  bravely 
with  his  father,  and  such  generous  companions?"  Thus, 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  gods,  and  saluting  and 
encouraging  them  jill,  he  departed,  considering  witli  himself, 
and  composing  his  voice  and  countenance,  that  he  might 
look  as  little  like  as  possible  to  what  in  fact  he  really  was. 
When  he  was  come  to  the  door,  Archias  with  l^liillidas 
came  out  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  have  heard,  Charon,  tliat 
there  are  some  men  just  come,  and  lurking  in  the  town, 
and  that  some  of  tlie  citizens  are  resorting  to  them."  Charon 
was  at  first  disturbed,  but  asking,  "Who  are  they?  and 
who  conceals  them  ? "  and  finding  Archias  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  matter,  he  concluded  that  none 
of  those  privy  to  the  design  had  given  this  information, 
and  replied,  "  Do  not  disturb  yourselves  for  an  empty 
rumor  :  I  will  look  into  it,  however,  for  no  report  in  such  a 
case  is  to  be  neglected."  Phillidas,  who  stood  by,  com- 
mended him,  and  leading  back  Archias,  got  him  deep  in 
drink,  still  prolonging  the  entertainment  with  tlie  hopes  of 
the  women's  company  at  last.  But  when  Charon  returned, 
and  found  the  men  prepared,  not  as  if  they  hoped  for 
safety  and  success,  but  to  die  bravely  and  with  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  he  told  Pelopidas  and  liis 
friends  the  truth,  but  pretended  to  others  in  the  house 
that  Archias  talked  to  him  about  something  else,  invent- 
ing a  story  for  the  occasion.  This  storm  was  just  blowing- 
over,  when  fortune  brought  another  ;  for  a  messenger  came 
with  a  letter  from  one  Archias,  the  Ilierophant  at  Athens, 
to  his  namesake  Archias,  who  was  his  friend  and  guest. 
This  did  not  merely  contain  a  vague  conjectural  suspicion, 
but,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  disclosed  every  particular  of 
the  design.  The  messenger  being  brought  in  to  Archias, 
who  was  now  pretty  well  drunk,  and  delivering  the  letter, 
said  to  him,  "The  writer  of  this  desired  it  miglit  be  read 
at  once  ;  it  is  on  urgent  business."  Archias,  with  a  smile, 
replied,  "Urgent  business  to-morrow,"  and  so  receiving 
the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow,  and  returned  to  what 
he  had  been  speaking  of  with  Phillidas,  and  these  words 
of  his  are  a  proverb  to  this  day  amongst  the  Greeks. 
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Now  wlion  tlio  opportunity  seemed  convenient  for  action, 
tliey  set  out  in  two  conipiuiies  ;  Pelopidas  and  Damoclide.s 
with  tlu'ir  party  went  a,i;aiMst  Kcontidas  and  IIypat(;s,  that 
lived  iKiar  toi^Hitiier  ;  ('liaron  au<l  JNIelon  against  Arcliias 
and  IMiilip,  liavinpj  put  on  women's  a])[)arel  over  their 
breastphites,  and  thick  <;arlands  of  fir  and  pin(;  to  shade 
their  faces;  and  so,  as  soon  as  tliey  came  to  tlie  door,  the 
guests  clapped  and  gave  an  huzza,  supposing  them  to  l)e 
the  women  they  expected.  But  when  tlie  conspirators  had 
looked  about  the  room,  and  carefully  marked  all  that  were 
at  the  entertainment,  they  drew  their  swoids,  and  making 
at  Archias  and  l*hilip  amongst  the  tables,  disclosed  who 
they  were.  Phillidas  persuaded  some  few  of  his  guests  to 
sit  still,  and  those  that  got  up  and  endeavored  to  assist 
the  polemarch,  being  drunk,  were  easily  despatched.  I^ut 
Pelopidas  and  his  party  met  with  a  harder  task ;  as  they 
attempted  Leontidas,  a  sober  and  formidable  man,  and 
when  they  came  to  his  house  found  his  door  shut,  he  being 
already  gone  to  bed.  They  knocked  a  long  time  before 
any  one  would  answer,  but  at  last,  a  servant  that  heard 
them,  coming  out  and  unbarring  the  door,  as  soon  as  the 
gate  gave  way,  they  rushed  in,  and,  overturning  the  man, 
made  all  haste  to  Leontidas's  chamber.  But  Leontidas, 
guessing  at  the  matter  by  the  noise  and  running,  leaped 
from  his  bed  and  drew  his  dagger,  but  forgot  to  put  out 
the  lights,  and  by  that  means  make  them  fall  foul  on  one 
another  in  the  dark.  As  it  was,  being  easily  seen  by 
reason  of  the  light,  he  received  them  at  his  chamber  door 
and  stabbed  Cephisodorus,  the  first  man  that  entered :  on 
his  falling,  the  next  that  he  engaged  was  Pelopidas ;  and 
the  passage  being  narrow  and  Cephisodorus's  body  lying 
in  the  way,  there  was  a  fierce  and  dangerous  conflict.  At 
last  Pelopidas  prevailed,  and  having  killed  Leontidas,  he 
and  his  companions  Avent  in  pursuit  of  Hypates,  and  after 
the  same  manner  broke  into  his  house.  He  perceived  the 
design,  and  fled  to  his  neighbors  ;  but  they  closely  followed, 
and  caught  and  killed  him. 

This  done  they  joined  Melon,  and  sent  to  hasten  the  ex- 
iles they  had  left  in  Attica  :  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to 
maintain  their  liberty,  and  taking  down  the  spoils  from 
the  porches,  and  breaking  open  all  the  armorers'  shops  that 
were  near,  equipped  those  that  came  to  their  assistance. 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  came  in  already  armed,  with  a 
gallant  train  of  young  men,  and  the  best  of  the  old.  Now 
the  city  was  in  a  great  excitement  and  confusion,  a  great 
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noise  and  hurry,  lights  set  up  hi  every  house,  men  rum  ing 
Iiere  and  there;  however,  the  peojjle  did  not  as  yet  gather 
into  a  hody,  but,  amazed  at  tlie  proceedings,  and  not  clearly 
understanding  the  matter  waited  for  the  day.  And, 
therefore,  the  Spartan  officers  were  thought  to  have  been 
in  fault  for  not  falling  on  at  once,  since  their  garrison  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  ran  to  them  ;  but,  alarmed  with  the  noise,  the 
fires,  and  the  confused  running  of  the  people,  they  kept 
quietly  within  the  Cadmea.  As  soon  as  day  appeared,  the 
exiles  from  Attica  came  in  armed,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  people.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas 
brought  forth  Pelopidas  and  his  party,  encompassed  by  the 
priests,  who  held  out  garlands,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
fight  for  their  country  and  their  gods.  The  assembly,  at 
their  appearance,  rose  up  in  a  body  and  with  shouts  and 
acclamations  received  the  men  as  their  deliverers  and  bene- 
factors. 

Then  Pelopidas,  being  chosen  chief  captain  of  Boeotia, 
together  with  Melon  and  Charon,  proceeded  at  once  to 
blockade  the  citadel,  and  stormed  it  on  all  sides,  being  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  expel  the  Lacedgemonians,  and  free  the 
Cadmea,  before  an  army  could  come  from  Sparta  to  their 
relief.  And  he  just  so  narrowly  succeeded,  that  they, 
having  surrendered  on  terms  and  departed,  on  their  way 
home  met  Cleombrotus  at  Megara  marching  towards  Thebes 
with  a  considerable  force.  The  Spartans  condemned 
and  executed  Herippidas  and  Arcissus,  two  of  their  gov- 
ernors, at  Thebes,  and  Lysanoridas  the  third,  being  severely 
fined,  fled  to  Peloponnesus.  This  action  so  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  Thrasybulus,  in  the  courage  of  the  actors,  the 
danger,  the  encounters,  and  equally  crowned  with  success, 
was  called  the  sister  of  it  by  the  Greeks.  For  we  can 
scarcely  find  any  other  examples  where  so  small  and  weak 
a  party  of  men  by  bold  courage  overcame  such  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies,  or  brought  greater  blessings  to  their 
country  by  sc  doing.  But  the  subsequent  change  of  affairs 
made  this  action  the  more  famous  ;  for  the  war  which  for- 
ever ruined  the  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  command,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  supremacy  she  then  exercised  alike  by  sea 
and  by  land,  proceeded  from  that  night,  in  which  Pelopidas 
not  surprising  any  fort,  or  castle,  or  citadel,  but  coming, 
the  twelfth  man,  to  a  private  house,  loosed  and  broke,  if  we 
may  speak  truth  in  metaphor,  the  chains  of  the  Spartan 
sway,  which  before  seemed  of  adamant  and  indissoluble. 
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But  now  tlie  LiicecUenionijins  iiivadiii[^  Bcjeotiji  with  a 
grccit  Jinny,  the  Atheniiiiis,  «irt'ii<^litod  iit  the  (hiiifi^er,  de- 
chired  themselves  no  allies  to  Thebes,  and  proseeuting 
those  that  stood  for  the  IJa^otian  interest,  exeeuted  some, 
and  banished  and  lined  others  :  and  the  eause  of  Thebes, 
destitute  of  jillies,  seemed  in  a  desperate  condition.  Hut 
rel()i)idas  and  (Jorgidas,  liolding  tlie  oflice  of  captains  of 
lUeotia,  designing  to  breed  a  quarrel  between  the  Lacedai- 
monians  and  Athenians,  made  this  contrivance.  One 
Sphodrias,  a  S[)artan,  a  man  famous  indeed  for  courage  in 
battle,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  full  of  ungrounded  hopes 
and  foolish  ambition,  was  left  with  an  ai'my  at  Thespian,  to 
receive  and  succor  the  Theban  renegades.  To  him  Pelopi- 
das  and  his  colleagues  privately  sent  a  merchant,  one  of 
their  friends,  with  money,  and,  what  proved  more  efficient, 
advice, — that  it  more  became  a  riian  of  his  worth  to  set 
upon  some  great  enterprise,  and  that  he  should,  making  a 
sudden  incuj  sion  on  the  unprotected  Athenians,  surpi-ise 
the  Piraeus ;  since  nothing  could  be  so  grateful  to  Sparta, 
as  to  take  Athens  ;  and  the  Theban s,  of  course,  would  not 
stir  to  the  assistance  of  men  whom  they  now  hated  and 
looked  upon  as  traitors.  Sphodrias,  being  at  last  wrought 
upon,  marched  into  Attica  by  night  with  his  army,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis ;  but  tliere  his  soldiers'  hearts 
failing,  after  exposing  his  project  and  involving  the  Spar- 
tans in  a  dangerous  war,  he  retreated  to  Thespise.  After 
this  the  Athenians  zealously  sent  supplies  to  Thebes,  and 
putting  to  sea,  sailed  to  many  places,  and  offered  support 
and  protection  to  all  those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  willing 
to  revolt. 

The  Thebans,  meantime,  singly,  having  many  skirmishes 
with  the  Spartans  in  Boeotia,  and  fighting  some  battles,  not 
great  indeed,  but  important  as  training  and  instructing 
them,  thus  had  their  minds  raised,  and  their  bodies  inured 
to  labor,  and  gained  both  experience  and  courage  by  these 
frequent  encounters,  insomuch  that  we  have  it  related  that 
Antalcidas,  the  Spartan,  said  to  Agesilaus,  returning  w^ound- 
ed  from  Boeotia,  "Indeed,  the  Thebans  have  paid  you 
handsomely  for  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  war,  against 
their  wills."  In  real  truth,  however,  Agesilaus  was  not 
their  master  in  this,  but  those  that  prudently  and  oppor- 
tunely, as  men  do  young  dogs,  set  them  on  their  enemies, 
and  brought  them  safely  off  after  they  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  victory  and  resolution.  Of  all  those  leaders, 
Pelopidas  deserves  the  most  honor :  as  after  they  had  once 
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chosen  him  general,  he  was  every  year  in  command  as  long 
as  he  lived ;  either  captain  of  the  sacred  band,  or,  what 
was  most  frequent,  chief  captain  of  Bceotia.  About  Platsca 
and  Thespia3  the  Spartans  were  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
and  Phcebidas,  that  surprised  the  Cadmea,  slain;  and  at 
Tanagra  a  considerable  force  was  worsted,  and  the  leader 
Panthoides  killed.  Ihit  these  encounters,  though  they 
raised  the  victor's  spirits,  did  not  thorouglily  dishearten 
the  unsuccessful;  for  there  was  no  set  battle,  or  regular 
fighting,  but  mere  incursions  on  advantage,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  occasion,  they  charged,  retired  again,  or  pur- 
sued. But  the  battle  at  Tegyrse,  which  seemed  a  prelude 
to  Leuctra,  won  Pelopidas  great  reputation ;  for  none  of 
the  other  connnanders  could  claim  any  hand  in  the  design, 
nor  the  enemies  any  show  of  victory.  The  city  of  the 
Orchomenians  siding  with  the  Spartans,  and  having  re- 
ceived two  companies  for  its  guard,  he  kept  a  constant  eye 
upon  it,  and  watched  his  opportunity.  Hearing  that  the 
garrison  had  moved  into  Locris,  and  hoping  to  find  Orcho- 
menus  defenceless,  he  marched  with  his  sacred  band  and 
some  few  horsemen.  But  when  he  approached  the  city, 
and  found  that  a  reinforcement  of  the  gai'rison  was  on  its 
march  from  Sparta,  he  made  a  circuit  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  retreated  with  his  little  army  through  Te- 
gyrse, that  being  the  only  way  he  could  pass.  For  the  river 
Melas,  almost  as  soon  as  it  rises,  spreads  itself  into  marshes 
and  navigable  pools,  and  makes  all  the  plain  between  im- 
passable. A  little  below  the  marshes  stands  the  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo  Tegyrseus,  forsaken  not  long  before 
that  time,  having  flourished  till  the  Median  wars,  Eche- 
crates  then  being  priest.  Here  they  profess  that  the  god 
was  born ;  the  neighboring  mountain  is  called  Delos,  and 
there  the  river  Melas  comes  again  into  a  channel ;  behind 
the  temple  rises  two  springs,  admirable  for  the  sweetness, 
abundance,  and  coolness  of  the  streams ;  one  they  called 
Phoenix,  the  other  Elsea,  even  to  the  present  time,  as  if 
Lucina  had  not  been  delivered  between  two  trees,  but  fount- 
ains. A  place  hard  by,  called  Ptoum,  is  shown,  where 
they  say  she  was  affrighted  by  the  appearance  of  a  boar ; 
and  the  stories  of  the  Python  and  Tityus  are  in  like  man- 
ner appropriated  by  these  localities.  I  omit  many  of  the 
points  that  are  used  as  arguments.  For  our  tradition 
does  not  rank  this  god  amongst  those  that  were  born,  and 
then  made  immortal,  as  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  whon) 
their  virtue  raised  above  a   mortal   and  passible  condi 
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tioTi ;  but  Apollo  is  one  of  the  eternal  un])egotten  deities, 
if  we  ni;iy  collect  any  certainty  concerning  these  things, 
from  tile  statements  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  in  sucli  sub- 
jects. 

As  tlieThebans  were  retreating  from  Orchomenus  towards 
Tegyne,  the  Spartans,  at  tlie  same  time  marching  from 
Locris,  met  them.     As  soon. as  they  came  in  view,  advanc- 
ing through  the  straits,  one  told  J*elopidas,  "We  are  fallen 
into  our  enemy's  hands  ;  "  he  replied,  "And  why  not  they 
into  ours?"  and  immediately  commandedhis  horse  to  come 
up  from  the  rear  and  charge,  while  he  himself  drew  his 
infantry,  being  three  hundred  in  number,  into  a  close  body, 
hoping  by  that  means,  at  whatsover  point  he  made  the 
attack,   to   break  his  way   through  his    more  numerous 
enemies.    The  Spartans  had  two  companies  (the  company 
consisting,  as  Ephorus  states,  of  five  hundred  ;  Callisthenes 
says  seven  hundred  ;  others,  as  Polybius,  nine  hundred) ;  and 
their  leaders,  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, advanced  upon  the  Thebans.     The  charge  being  made 
with  much  fury,  chiefly  where  the  commanders  were  posted, 
the  Spartan  captains  that  engaged  Pelopidas   were  first 
killed ;    and   those    immediately    around  them   suffering 
severely,  the  whole  army  was  thus  disheartened,  and  opened 
a  lane  for  the  Thebans  as  if  they  desired  to  pass  through 
and  escape.     But  when  Pelopidas  entered,  and  turning 
against  those  that  stood  their  ground,  still  went  on  with  a 
bloody  slaughter,  an  open  flight  ensued  amongst  the  Spar- 
tans.    The  pursuit  was  carried  but  a  little  way,  because 
they  feared  the  neighboring  Orchomenians,  and  the  rein- 
forcements from  Lacedsemon ;  they  had  succeeded,  however, 
in  fighting  a  way  through  their  enemies,  and  overpowering 
their  whole  force ;  and,  therefore,  erecting  a  trophy,  and 
spoiling  the  slain,  they  returned  home  extremely  encouraged 
with  their  achievements.     For  in  all  the  great  wars  there 
had  ever  been  against  Greeks  or  barbarians,  the  Spartans 
were  never  before  beaten  by  a  smaller  company  than  their 
own ;  nor,  indeed,  in  a  set  battle,  when  their  number  was 
equal.     Hence  their  courage  was  thought  irresistible,  and 
their  high  repute  before  the  battle  made  a  conquest  already 
of  enemies,  who  thought  themselves  no  match  for  the  men  of 
Sparta  even  on  equal  terms.     But  this  battle  first  taught  the 
other  Greeks,  that  not  only  Eurotas,  or  the  country  between 
Babyce  and  Cnacion,  breeds  men  of  courage  and  resolution, 
but  that  where  the  youth  are  ashamed  of  baseness,  and  ready 
to  venture  in  a  good  cause,  where  they  fly  disgrace  more 
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than  danger,  there,  wherever  it  be,  are  found  the  bravest 
and  most  formidable  opponents. 

Gorgidas,  according  to  some,  lirst  formed  the  Sacred  Band 
of  three  hundred  chosen  men,  to  whom,  as  being  a  guard 
for  the  citadel,  the  State  allowed  provision,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  exercise :  and  hence  they  were  called  the  city 
band,  as  citadels  of  old  were  usually  called  cities.  Others 
say  that  it  was  composed  of  young  men  attached  to  each 
other  by  personal  affection,  and  a  pleasant  saying  of  Pam- 
menes  is  current,  that  Homer's  Nestor  was  not  well  skilled 
in  ordering  an  army,  when  he  advised  the  Greeks  to  rank 
tribe  and  tribe,  and  family  and  family  together,  that 

So  tribe  might  tribe,  and  kinsmen  kinsmen  aid, 

but  that  he  should  have  joined  lovers  and  their  beloved. 
For  men  of  the  same  tribe  or  family  little  value  one  another 
when  dangers  press ;  but  a  band  cemented  by  friendship 
grounded  upon  love  is  never  to  be  broken,  and  invincible ; 
since  the  lovers,  ashamed  to  be  base  in  sight  of  their  belovea, 
and  the  beloved  before  their  lovers,  willingly  rush  into  dan- 
ger for  the  relief  of  one  another.  Nor  can  that  be  wondered 
at  since  they  have  more  regard  for  their  absent  lovers  than 
for  others  present ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  man,  who,  when 
his  enemy  was  going  to  kill  him,  earnestly  requested  him  to 
run  him  through  the  breast,  that  his  lover  might  not  blush 
to  see  him  wounded  in  the  back.  It  is  a  tradition  likewise, 
that  lolatis,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  his  labors  and  fought 
at  his  side,  was  beloved  of  him  ;  and  Aristotle  observes,  that 
even  in  his  time,  lovers  plighted  their  faith  at  lolaus's  tomb. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  this  band  was  called  sacred 
on  this  account ;  as  Plato  calls  a  lover  a  divine  friend.  It  is 
stated  that  it  was  never  beaten  till  the  battle  at  Chseronea : 
and  when  Philip,  after  the  fight,  took  a  view  of  the  slain, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  the  three  hundred  that  fought 
his  phalanx  lay  dead  together,  he  wondered,  and  under- 
standing that  it  was  the  band  of  lovers,  he  shed  tears  and 
said,  *'  Perish  any  man  who  suspects  that  these  men  either 
did  or  suffered  any thhig  that  was  base." 

It  was  not  the  disaster  of  Laius,  as  the  poets  imagine,  that 
first  gave  rise  to  this  form  of  attachment  amongst  the  The- 
bans,  but  their  lawgivers,  designing  to  soften  whilst  they 
were  young,  their  natural  fierceness,  brought,  for  example, 
the  pipe  into  great  esteem,  both  in  serious  and  sportive 
occasions,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  these  friend- 
ships in  the  Palaestra,  to  temper  the  manners  and  characters 
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of  the  youth.  Willi  a  viow  to  Uils  they  did  well,  ap^ain,  to 
make  Harmony,  the  daug'htcr  of  Mars  and  Venus,  their 
tutelar  dcMly  ;  siuee',  where  force  and  c()ura«;(5  is  joined  with 
<i^raeefulness  Jind  winning;  hehavior,  a  hannony  ensues  lliat 
eomhines  all  the  elements  of  society  in  perfe(;t  consonance 
and  order.  Gor^'idas  distributed  this  Sacr(!d  I>;uid  all 
through  the  front  ranks  of  the  infantry,  and  thus  made  their 
gallantry  less  conspicuous;  not  being  united  in  one  body, 
but  mingled  with  so  many  others  of  inferior  resolution,  they 
had  no  fair  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  coidd  do.  IJut 
Pelopidas,  having  sufficiently  tried  their  bravery  at  Tegyrio 
where  they  had  fought  alone,  and  around  his  own  person, 
never  afterward  divided  them,  but,  keeping  them  entire, 
and  as  one  man,  gave  them  the  first  duty  in  the  greatest 
battles.  For  as  horses  run  brisker  in  a  chariot  than  singly, 
not  that  their  joint  force  divides  the  air  with  greater  ease, 
but  because  being  matched  one  against  the  other  emulation 
kindles  and  inflames  their  courage;  thus  he  thought, 
brave  men,  provoking  one  another  to  noble  actions,  would 
prove  most  serviceable,  and  most  resolute,  where  all  were 
united  together. 

Now  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  peace  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  united  all  their  strength  against  the 
Thebans,  only,  and  their  king,  Cleombrotus,  had  passed  the 
frontier  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse, 
and  not  only  subjection,  as  heretofore,  but  total  dispersion 
and  annihilation  threatened,  and  Boeotia  was  in  a  greater 
fear  than  ever, — Pelopidas,  leaving  his  house,  when  his 
wife  followed  him  on  his  way,  and  with  tears  begged  him 
to  be  careful  of  his  life,  made  answer,  "  Private  men,  my 
wife,  should  be  advised  to  look  to  themselves,  generals  to 
save  others."  And  when  he  came  to  the  camp,  and  found 
the  chief  captains  disagreeing,  he,  first,  joined  the  side  of 
Epaminondas,  who  advised  to  fight  the  enemy ;  though 
Pelopidas  himself  was  not  then  in  office  as  chief  captain  of 
Boeotia,  but  in  command  of  the  Sacred  Band,  and  trusted 
as  it  was  fit  a  man  should  be,  who  had  given  his  country 
such  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  its  freedom.  And  so  when  a 
battle  was  agreed  on,  and  they  encamped  in  front  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuctra,  Pelopidas  saw  a  vision,  which  much 
discomposed  him.  In  that  plain  lie  the  bodies  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  one  Scedasus,  called  from  the  place  Leuctridse, 
having  been  buried  there,  after  having  been  ravished  by 
some  Spartan  strangers.  When  this  base  and  lawless  deed 
was  done,  and  their  father  could  get  no  satisfaction  at 
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LacedsBiDon,  with  bitter  imprecations  on  the  Spartans,  he 
killed  himself  at  his  daughters'  tombs :  and  from  that 
time,  the  prophecies  and  oracles  still  warned  them  to  have 
a  great  care  of  the  divine  vengeance  at  Leuctra.  Many, 
however,  did  not  understand  the  meaning,  being  uncertain 
about  the  place,  because  there  was  a  little  maritime  town  of 
Laconia  called  Leuctron,  and  near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  a 
place  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  villany  was  committed 
long  before  this  battle. 

Now  Pelopidas,  being  asleep  in  the  camp,  thought  he 
saw  the  maidens  weeping  about  their  tombs,  and  cursing 
the  Spartans,  and  Scedasus  commanding,  if  they  desired 
the  victory,  to  sacrifice  a  virgin  with  chestnut  hair  to  his 
daughters.  Pelopidas  looked  on  this  as  an  harsh  and  im- 
pious injunction,  but  rose  and  told  it  to  the  prophets  and 
commanders  of  the  army,  some  of  whom  contended  that  it 
was  fit  to  obey,  and  adduced  as  examples  from  the  ancients, 
Menceceus,  son  of  Creon ;  Macaria,  daughter  of  Hercules ; 
and  from  later  times,  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  slain  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  skin,  as  the  oracles  advised, 
still  kept  by  their  kings.  Leonidas,  again,  warned  by  the 
oracle,  did  as  it  were  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
Greece ;  Themistocles  offered  human  victims  to  Bacchus 
Omestes,  before  the  engagement  at  Salamis ;  and  success 
showed  their  actions  to  be  good.  On  the  contrary, 
Agesilaus,  going  from  the  same  place,  and  against  the  same 
enemies  that  Agamemnon  did,  and  being  commanded  in  a 
dream,  at  Aulis  to  sacrifice  his  daughter,  was  so  weak  as  to 
disobey  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  his  expedition 
was  unsuccessful  and  inglorious.  But  some  on  the  other 
side  urged  that  such  a  barbarous  and  impious  obligation 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  any  Superior  Beings  ;  that  typhous 
and  giants  did  not  preside  over  the  world,  but  the  general 
father  of  gods  and  men ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  imagine  any 
divinities  or  powers  delighted  in  slaughter  and  sacrifices  of 
men ;  or,  if  there  were  any  such,  they  were  to  be  neglected 
as  weak  and  unable  to  assist ;  such  unreasonable  and  cruel 
desires  could  only  proceed  from,  and  live  in,  weak  and  de- 
praved minds. 

The  commanders  thus  disputing,  and  Pelopidas  being  in 
a  great  perplexity,  a  mare  colt  breaking  from  the  herd,  ran 
through  the  camp,  and  when  she  came  to  the  place  where 
they  were,  stood  still;  and  whilst  some  admired  her  bright 
chestnut  color,  others  her  mettle,  or  the  strength  and  fury 
of  her  neighing,  Theocritus,  the  augur,  took  thought,  and 
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cried  out  to  Polopidiis,  "()  [^ood  friend!  look,  the  sacrifice 
is  come ;  expect  no  other  virgin,  but  use  that  which  the 
gods  have  sent  thee,"  AVith  that  tliey  took  the  eolt,  and, 
leading  her  to  the  maidens'  sepulchres,  with  the  usual 
solenniity  and  prayers,  offered  her  with  joy,  and  spread 
through  the  whole  army  the  account  of  Pelopidas's  dream, 
and  how  they  had  given  the  required  sacrifice. 

lu  the  battle,  Epaminondas,  bending  his  phalanx  to  the 
left,  that,  as  much  as  possible,  he  might  divide  the  right 
wing,  composed  of  Spartans,  from  the  other  (^reeks,  and 
distress  Cleombrotus  by  a  fierce  charge  in  column  on  that 
wing,  the  enemies  perceived  the  design,  and  began  to 
change  their  order,  to  open  and  extend  their  right  wing, 
and,  as  they  far  exceeded  him  in  number,  to  encompass 
Epaminondas.  But  Pelopidas  with  the  three  hundred  came 
rapidly  up,  before  Cleombrotus  could  extend  his  line,  and 
close  up  his  divisions,  and  so  fell  upon  the  Spartans  while 
in  disorder ;  though  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  expertest  and 
most  practised  soldiers  of  all  mankind,  used  to  train  and 
accustom  themselves  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  them- 
selves from  confusion  upon  any  change  of  position,  and  to 
follow  any  leader,  or  right-hand  man,  and  form  in  order, 
and  fight  on  what  part  soever  dangers  press.  In  this 
battle,  however,  Epaminondas  with  his  phalanx,  neglecting 
the  other  Greeks,  and  charging  them  alone,  and  Pelopidas 
coming  up  with  such  incredible  speed  and  fury,  so  broke 
their  courage  and  baffled  their  art,  that  there  began  such  a 
flight  and  slaughter  amongst  the  Spartans,  as  was  never 
before  known.  And  so  Pelopidas,  though  in  no  high  office, 
but  only  captain  of  a  small  band,  got  as  much  reputation 
by  the  victory,  as  Epaminondas,  who  was  general  and  chief 
captain  of  Boeotia. 

Into  Peloponnesus,  however,  they  both  advanced  together 
as  colleagues  in  supreme  command,  and  gained  the  greater 
part  of  the  nations  there  from  the  Spartan  confederacy ; 
Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and  much  of  Laconia  itself.  It 
was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  but  few  of  the  last  days  of  the 
month  remained,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  new 
officers  were  to  succeed,  and  whoever  failed  to  deliver  up 
his  charge,  forfeited  his  head.  Therefore,  the  other  chief 
captains  fearing  the  law,  and  to  avoid  the  sharpness  of 
the  winter,  advised  a  retreat.  But  Pelopidas  joined  with 
Epaminondas,  and,  encouraging  his  countrymen,  led  them 
against  Sparta,  and,  passing  the  Eurotas,  took  many  of  the 
towns,  and  wasted  the   country  as  far  as  the  sea.    This 
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army  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  of  which  num- 
ber the  Thebans  could  not  make  the  twelfth  part;  but 
the  reputation  of  the  men  made  all  their  allies  contented  to 
follow  them  as  leaders,  though  no  articles  to  that  effect  had 
been  made.  For,  indeed,  it  seems  tlie  first  and  paramount 
law,  that  he  that  wants  a  defender  is  naturally  a  subject 
to  him  that  is  able  to  defend:  as  mariners,  though  in  a  calm 
or  in  the  port  they  grow  insolent,  and  brave  the  pilot,  yet 
when  a  storm  comes,  and  danger  is  at  hand,  they  all  attend, 
and  put  their  hopes  in  him.  So  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and 
Arcadians,  in  their  congresses,  would  contend  with  the  The- 
bans for  superiority  in  command,  yet  in  a  battle,  or  any 
hazardous  undertaking,  of  their  own  will  followed  their 
Theban  captains.  In  this  expedition,  they  united  all  Arca- 
dia into  one  body,  and  expelling  the  Spartans  that  inhabited 
Messenia,  they  called  back  the  old  Messenians,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  Ithome  in  one  body; — and,  returning 
through  Cenchrese,  they  dispersed  the  Athenians,  who 
designed  to  set  upon  them  in  the  straits,  and  hinder  their 
march. 

For  these  exploits,  all  the  other  Greeks  loved  their  cour- 
age, and  admired  their  success ;  but  among  their  own 
citizens,  envy,  still  increasing  with  their  glory,  prepared 
them  no  pleasing  nor  agreeable  reception.  Both  were  tried 
for  their  lives,  because  they  did  not  deliver  up  their  com- 
mand in  the  first  month,  Bucatius,  as  the  law  required,  but 
kept  it  four  months  longer,  in  which  time  they  did  these 
memorable  actions  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia. 
Pelopidas  was  first  tried,  and  therefore  in  greatest  danger, 
but  both  were  acquitted.  Epaminondas  bore  the  accu- 
sation and  trial  very  patiently,  esteeming  it  a  great  and 
essential  part  of  courage  and  generosity  not  to  resent  in- 
juries in  political  life.  But  Pelopidas,  being  a  man  of  a 
fiercer  temper,  and  stirred  on  by  his  friends  to  revenge 
the  affront,  took  the  following  occasion.  Meneclidas,  the 
orator,  was  one  of  those  that  had  met  with  Melon  and 
Pelopidas  at  Charon's  house ;  but  not  receiving  equal 
honor,  and  being  powerful  in  his  speech,  but  loose  in 
his  manners,  and  ill-natured,  he  abused  his  natural  en- 
dowments, even  after  this  trial,  to  accuse  and  calumniate 
his  betters.  He  excluded  Epaminondas  from  the  chief  cap- 
taincy, and  for  a  long  time  kept  the  upper  hand  of  him,  but 
he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  bring  Pelopidas  out  of  the 
people's  favor,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  raise  a  quar- 
rel between  him  and  Charon.    And  since  it  is  some  com- 
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fort  to  the  envious  to  make  those  men,  whom  themselves 
cannot  excel,  appear  worse  than  others,  he  studiously  en- 
lar<^(Ml  u})()n  C'haron's  actions  in  his  speeches  to  the 
p(M)pU',  and  made  panegyrics  on  liis  exj)cditions  and 
victories;  and,  of  the  victory  wliich  the  hoisemen  won  at 
Platiea,  before  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  under  (liaron's  c#)m- 
maiid,  he  endeavored  to  make  the  following  sacred  me- 
morial. Androcydes,  the  Cyzicenian,  had  undertaken  to 
paint  a  previous  battle  for  the  city,  and  was  at  work  in 
Thebes  ;  and  when  the  revolt  began,  and  the  war  came  on, 
the  Thebans  kept  the  picture  that  was  then  almost  finished. 
This  picture  Meneclidas  persuaded  them  to  dedicate,  in- 
scribed with  Charon's  name,  designing  by  that  means  to 
obscure  the  glory  of  Epaminondas  and  Telopidas.  This 
was  a  ludicrous  piece  of  pretension,  to  set  a  single  victory, 
where  only  one  Gerandas,  an  obscure  Si^artan,  and  forty 
more  were  slain,  above  such  numerous  and  important 
battles.  This  motion  Pelopidas  opposed,  as  contrary  to 
law,  alleging  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Thebans  to 
honor  any  single  man,  but  to  attribute  the  victory  to  their 
country ;  yet  in  all  the  contest  he  extremely  commended 
Charon,  and  confined  himself  to  showing  JVIeneclidas  to  be 
a  troublesome  and  envious  fellow,  asking  the  Thebans,  if 
they  had  done  nothing  that  was  excellent  .  .  .  insomuch 
that  Meneclidas  was  severely  fined  ;  and  he,  being  unable 
to  pay,  endeavored  afterwards  to  disturb  the  government. 
These  things  give  us  some  light  into  Pelopidas's  life. 

Now  when  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  made  open 
war  against  some  of  the  Thessalians,  and  had  designs 
against  all,  the  cities  sent  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  to  desire 
succors  and  a  general ;  and  Pelopidas,  knowing  that 
Epaminondas  was  detained  by  the  Peloponnesian  affairs, 
offered  himself  to  lead  the  Thessalians,  being  unwilling  to 
let  his  courage  and  skill  lie  idle,  and  thinking  it  unfit  that 
Epaminondas  should  be  withdrawn  from  his  present  duties. 
AVhen  he  came  into  Thessaly  with  his  army,  he  presently 
took  Larissa,  and  endeavored  to  reclaim  Alexander,  who 
submitted,  and  bring  him,  from  being  a  tyrant,  to  govern 
gently,  and  according  to  law  ;  but  finding  him  un tractable 
and  brutish,  and  hearing  great  complaints  of  his  lust  and 
cruelty,  Pelopidas  began  to  be  severe,  and  used  him 
roughly,  insomuch  that  the  tyrant  stole  away  privately 
with  his  guard.  But  Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Thessalians 
fearless  of  the  tyrant,  and  friends  amongst  themselves, 
inarched  into  Macedonia,  where  Ptolemy  was  then  at  war 
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with  Alexander,  the  kiiif^  of  Macedon ;  both  parties  havinj:^ 
sent  for  him  to  hear  and  determine  tlieir  differences,  and 
assist  the  one  tliat  appeared  injured.  When  he  came,  lie 
reconciled  them,  calling  back  the  exiles ;  and  receiving  for 
hostages  Philip  the  king's  brother,  and  thirty  children  of 
the  nobles,  he  brouglit  them  to  Thebes;  showing  the  other 
Greeks  how  wide  a  reputation  the  Thebans  had  gained  for 
honesty  and  courage.  This  was  that  Philip  who  after- 
wards endeavored  to  enslave  the  Greeks :  then  he  was  a 
boy,  and  lived  with  Pammenes  in  Thebes  ;  and  hence  some 
conjecture,  that  he  took  Epaminondas's  actions  for  the 
rule  of  his  own  ;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  he  did  take  example 
from  his  activity  and  skill  in  war,  which,  however,  was 
but  a  small  portion  of  his  virtues ;  of  his  temperance, 
justice,  generosity,  and  mildness,  in  which  he  was  truly 
great,  Philip  enjoyed  no  share  either  by  nature  or  imitation. 
After  this,  upon  a  second  complaint  of  the  Thessalians 
against  Alexander  of  Phera3,  as  a  disturber  of  the  cities, 
Pelopidas  Avas  joined  with  Ismenias,  m  an  embassy  to  him  ; 
but  led  no  forces  from  Thebes,  not  expecting  any  war,  and 
therefore  was  necessitated  to  make  use  of  tlie  Thessalians 
upon  the  emergency.  At  the  same  time,  also,  Macedon  was 
in  confusion  again,  as  Ptolemy  had  murdered  the  king, 
and  seized  the  government :  but  the  king's  friends  sent  for 
Pelopidas,  and  he  being  willing  to  interpose  in  the  matter, 
but  having  no  soldiers  of  his  own,  enlisted  some  merce- 
naries in  the  country,  and  with  them  marched  against  Ptol- 
emy. When  they  faced  one  another  Ptolemy  corrupted 
these  mercenaries  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  persuaded 
them  to  revolt  to  him  ;  but  yet  fearing  the  very  name  and 
reputation  of  Pelopidas,  he  came  to  him  as  his  superior, 
submitted,  begged  his  pardon,  and  protested  that  he  kept 
the  government  only  for  the  brothers  of  the  dead  king, 
and  would  prove  a  friend  to  the  friends,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  enemies  of  Thebes ;  and,  to  confirm  this,  he  gave  his 
son,  Philoxenus,  and  fifty  of  his  companions,  for  hostages. 
These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes  ;  but  he  himself,  being 
vexed  at  the  treachery  of  the  mercenaries,  and  understand- 
ing that  most  of  their  goods,  their  wives,  and  children  lay 
at  Pharsalus,  so  that  if  he  could  take  them,  the  injury 
would  be  sufficiently  revenged,  got  together  some  of  the 
Thessalians,  and  marched  to  Pharsalus.  When  he  just 
entered  the  city,  Alexander,  the  tyrant,  appeared  before  it 
with  an  army  ;  but  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  thinking  that 
he  came  to  clear  himself  fi'om  those  crimes  that  were  laid 
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to  his  chjirpje,  went  to  him;  and  though  they  knew  \evy 
well  that  he  was  protligate  and  cruel,  yet  they  imagined 
that  tlie  authority  of  ^J'hehes,  and  tlxiir  own  di<j^nity  and 
reputation,  would  secure  them  from  violence.  Jiiit  the  ty- 
rant, seeinjj  them  come  unarmed  and  alone,  seized  them,  and 
made  himscdf  master  of  l^liarsalus.  U})on  this  his  subjects 
wei'c  nuich  intimidated,  thinking;  that  after  so  great  and  so 
hold  an  iniquity,  he  would  spare  none,  but  behave  himself 
toward  all,  and  in  all  matters,  as  one  des[)airing  of  his  life. 

The  Thebans,  when  they  heard  of  this,  were  very  nnich 
enraged,  and  despatched  an  army,  Epaminondas  being  then 
in  disgrace,  under  the  command  of  other  leaders.  When 
the  tyrant  brought  Pelopidas  to  Pherae,  at  first  he  permitted 
those  that  desired  it  to  speak  with  him,  imagining  that  this 
disaster  would  break  his  spirit,  and  make  him  appear  con- 
temptible. But  when  Pelopidas  advised  the  complaining 
Pherseans  to  be  comforted,  as  if  the  tyrant  was  now  cer- 
tain in  a  short  time  to  smart  for  his  injuries,  and  sent  to 
tell  him,  "that  it  was  absurd  daily  to  torment  and  murder 
his  wretched  innocent  subjects,  and  yet  spare  him,  who, 
he  well  knew,  if  ever  he  got  his  liberty,  would  be  bitterly 
revenged ; "  the  tyrant,  wondering  at  his  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  replied,  "  And  why  is  Pelopidas  in  haste  to 
die  ?  "  He,  hearing  of  it,  rejoined,  "  That  you  may  be  the 
sooner  ruined,  being  then  more  hated  by  the  gods  than 
now."  From  that  time  he  forbade  any  to  converse  with 
him ;  but  Thebe,  the  daughter  of  Jason  and  wife  to  Alex- 
ander, hearing  from  the  keepers  of  the  bravery  and  noble 
behavior  of  Pelopidas,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  and  speak 
with  him.  Now  when  she  came  into  the  prison,  and,  as  a 
woman,  could  not  at  once  discern  his  greatness  in  his  ca- 
lamity, only  judging  by  the  meanness  of  his  attire  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  that  he  was  used  basely  and  not  befitting 
a  man  of  his  reputation,  she  wept.  Pelopidas,  at  first  not 
knowing  who  she  was,  stood  amazed ;  but  when  he  under- 
stood, saluted  her  by  her  father's  name — Jason  and  he  hav- 
ing been  friends  and  familiars — and  she  saying,  "  I  pity 
your  wife,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  And  I  you,  that  though  not  in 
chains,  can  endure  Alexander."  This  touched  the  woman, 
who  already  hated  Alexander  for  his  cruelty  and  injustice, 
for  his  general  debaucheries,  and  for  his  abuse  of  her 
youngest  brother.  She,  therefore,  often  went  to  Pelopidas, 
and,  speaking  freely  of  the  indignities  she  suffered,  grew 
more  enraged  and  more  exasperated  against  Alexander. 

The  Theban  generals  that  were  sent  into  Thessaly  did 
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nothing,  but,  being  either  unskilful  or  unfortunate,  made  a 
dishonorable  retreat,  for  which  the  city  fined  each  of  them 
ten  thousand  drachmas,  and  sent  Epaminondas  with  their 
forces.  The  Thessalians,  inspirited  by  the  fame  of  this 
general,  at  once  began  to  stir,  and  tlie  tyrant's  affairs  were 
at  the  verge  of  destruction;  so  great  was  the  fear  that 
possessed  his  captains  and  his  friends,  and  so  eager  the 
desire  of  his  subjects  to  revolt,  in  hope  of  his  speedy  pun- 
ishment. But  Epaminondas,  more  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  Pelopidas  than  his  own  glory,  and  fearing  that  if  things 
came  to  extremity,  Alexander  would  grow  desperate,  and, 
like  a  wild  beast,  turn  and  worry  him,  did  not  prosecute 
the  war  to  the  utmost ;  but,  hovering  still  over  him  with 
his  army,  he  so  handled  the  tyrant  as  not  to  leave  him  any 
confidence,  and  yet  not  to  drive  him  to  despair  and  fury. 
He  was  aware  of  his  savageness,  and  the  little  value  he  had 
for  right  and  justice,  insomuch  that  sometimes  he  buried 
men  alive,  and  sometimes  dressed  them  in  bears'  and 
boars'  skins,  and  then  baited  them  with  dogs,  or  shot  at 
them  for  his  divertisement.  At  Meliboea  and  Scotussa, 
two  cities,  his  allies,  he  called  all  the  inhabitants  to  an  as- 
sembly, and  then  surrounded  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  his  guards.  He  consecrated  the  spear  with  which  he 
killed  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and,  crowning  it  with  garlands, 
sacrificed  to  it  as  a  god,  and  called  it  Tychon.  And  once  see- 
ing a  tragedian  act  Euripides's  Troades,  he  left  the  theatre  ; 
but  sending  for  the  actor,  bade  him  not  to  be  concerned  at  his 
departure,  but  act  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  as  it  was  not 
in  contempt  of  him  that  he  departed,  but  because  he  was 
ashamed  that  his  citizens  should  see  him,  who  never  pitied 
any  man  that  he  murdered,  weep  at  the  sufferings  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache.  This  tyrant,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  very  name,  report,  and  appearance  of  an  expedition 
under  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  presently 

Dropped  like  a  craven  cock  his  conquered  wing, 

and  sent  an  embassy  to  entreat  and  offer  satisfaction. 
Epaminondas  refused  to  admit  such  a  man  as  an  ally  to 
the  Thebans,  but  granted  him  a  truce  of  thirty  days, 
and,  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  being  delivered  up,  returned 
home. 

Now  the  Thebans,  understanding  that  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Persians  for  assist- 
ance, themselves,  likewise,  sent  Pelopidas  ;  an  excellent  de- 
sign to  increase  his  glory,  no  man  having  ever  before  passed 
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through  Iho  (loniiiiioiis  of  the  kiii^-  witli  groiitor  fame  and 
reputation.  For  the  glory  that  lie  won  against  the  Si)ar- 
tans  (11(1  not  creep  slowly  or  ohseurely  ;  hut,  iifUir  the  fame 
of  the  lirst  hattle  at  Leuetra  was  gone  abroad,  the  report 
of  new  victories  continually  following,  exceedingly  increased, 
and  spread  his  cch^brity  far  niid  near.  Whatever  satraps 
or  generals  or  commanders  he  met,  he  was  the  object  of 
their  wonder  and  discourse.  "This  is  the  man,"  they  said, 
"who  hath  beaten  the  Lacedannonians  fi'om  sea  and 
land,  and  confined  that  Si)arta  wiLliin  Taygetus  €and  Euro- 
tas,  which,  but  a  little  before,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesi- 
laus,  was  entering  upon  a  war  with  the  great  king  about 
Susa  and  Ecbatana."  This  pleased  Artaxerxes,  and  he  was 
the  more  inclined  to  show  l*elopidas  attention  and  honor, 
being  desirous  to  seem  reverenced,  and  attended  by  the 
greatest.  But  when  he  saw  him  and  heard  his  discourse, 
more  solid  than  the  Athenians,  and  not  so  haughty  as  the 
Spartans,  his  regard  was  heightened,  and,  truly  acting  like 
a  king,  he  openly  showed  the  respect  that  he  felt  for  him; 
and  this  the  other  ambassadors  perceived.  Of  all  other 
Greeks  he  had  been  thought  to  have  done  Antalcidas,  the 
Spartan,  the  greatest  honor,  by  sending  him  that  garland 
dipped  in  an  unguent,  which  he  himself  had  worn  at  an 
entertainment.  Indeed,  he  did  not  deal  so  delicately  with 
Pelopidas,  but,  according  to  the  custom,  gave  him  the  most 
splendid  and  considerable  presents,  and  granted  him  his 
desires, — that  the  Grecians  should  be  free,  Messenia  in- 
habited, and  the  Thebans  accounted  the  king's  hereditary 
friends.  With  these  answers,  but  not  accepting  one  of  the 
presents,  except  what  was  a  pledge  of  kindness  and  good- 
will, he  returned.  This  behavior  of  Pelopidas  ruined  the 
other  ambassadors  ;  the  Athenians  condemned  and  executed 
their  Timagoras,  and,  indeed,  if  they  did  it  for  receiving  so 
many  presents  from  the  king,  their  sentence  was  just  and 
good ;  as  he  not  only  took  gold  and  silver,  but  a  rich  bed, 
and  slaves  to  make  it,  as  if  the  Greeks  were  unskilful  in  that 
art ;  besides  eighty  cows  and  herdsmen,  professing  he 
needed  cows'  milk  for  some  distemper ;  and,  lastly,  he  was 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  seaside,  with  a  present  of  four 
talents  for  his  attendants.  But  the  Athenians,  perhaps, 
were  not  so  much  irritated  at  his  greediness  for  the  presents. 
For  Epicrates  the  baggage-carrier  not  only  confessed  to  the 
people  that  he  had  received  gifts  from  the  king,  but  made 
a  motion,  that  instead  of  nine  archons,  they  should  yearly 
choose  nine  poor  citizens  to  be  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
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king,  and  enriched  l)y  liis  presents,  and  the  people  only 
laughed  at  the  jolce.  But  they  were  vexed  that  tiie  The- 
bans  obtained  tlielr  desires,  never  considering  that  Telopi- 
das's  fame  was  more  powerful  than  all  their  rhetorical  dis- 
course, with  a  man  who  still  inclined  to  the  victorious  in 
arms.  This  embassy,  having  obtained  tlie  restitution  of 
Messenia,  and  tlie  freedom  of  the  other  Greeks,  got  Pelopi- 
das  a  great  deal  of  good-will  at  his  return. 

At  tliis  time,  Alexander  the  riiera^an  falling  back  to  his 
old  nature,  and  having  seized  many  of  the  Thessalian  cities, 
and  put  garrisons  upon  the  Achseans  of  Plithiotis,  and  the 
Magnesians,  the  cities,  hearing  that  Pelopidas  was  returned, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  requesting  succors,  and  him  for 
their  leader.  The  Tliebans  willingly  granted  their  desire; 
and  now  when  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the  general 
beginning  to  march,  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  darkness 
spread  over  the  city  at  noonday.  Xow  when  Pelopidas 
saw  them  startled  at  the  prodigy,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to 
force  on  men  who  were  afraid  and  out  of  heart,  nor  to 
hazard  seven  thousand  of  his  citizens ;  and  therefore  with 
only  three  hundred  horse  volunteers,  set  forward  himself 
to  Thessaly,  much  against  the  will  of  the  augurs  and  his 
fellow-citizens  in  general,  who  all  imagined  this  marked 
portent  to  have  reference  to  this  great  man.  But  he  was 
heated  against  Alexander  for  the  injuries  he  had  received, 
and  hoped  likewise,  from  the  discourse  which  formerly  he 
had  with  Tliebe,  that  his  family  by  this  time  was  divided 
and  in  disorder.  But  the  glory  of  the  expedition  chiefly 
excited  him ;  for  he  w^as  extremely  desirous  at  this  time, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  sending  out  military  officers 
to  assist  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  and  the  Athenians 
took  Alexander's  pay,  and  honored  him  with  a  brazen 
statue  as  a  benefactor,  that  the  Thebans  should  be  seen, 
alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  undertaking  the  cause  of  those 
who  were  oppressed  by  tyrants,  and  destroying  the  violent 
and  illegal  forms  of  government  in  Greece. 

When  Pelopidas  was  come  to  Pharsalus,  he  formed  an 
army,  and  presently  marched  against  Alexander ;  and 
Alexander  understanding  that  Pelopidas  had  few  Tliebans 
with  him,  and  that  his  own  infantry  was  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  Thessalians,  faced  him  at  Thetidium.  Some  one 
told  Pelopidas,  "  The  tyrant  meets  us  with  a  great  army ; " 
"  So  much  the  better,"  he  replied,  "  for  then  we  shall  over- 
come the  more."  Between  the  two  armies  lay  some  steep 
high  hills  about  Cynoscephalse,  which  both  parties  en- 
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deavored  to  take  by  their  foot.  Pelopidas  commanded  his 
horse,  which  were  good  and  many,  to  charge  that  of  the 
ononiios;  they  rout(Hl  and  pursn(;d  tlioni  tlirongh  lh(;  phiin. 
J>ut  AkixancU^r  incaniinie  took  th(;  hills,  and  cliarging  the 
ThessaHan  foot  that  came  up  hiter,  and  strove  to  climb  the 
steep  and  craggy  ascent,  killed  the  foremost,  and  the 
others,  mucli  distressed,  could  do  the  enemi(;s  no  harm. 
Pelopidas,  observing  this,  sounded  a  retreat  to  his  horse, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  charge  the  enemies  that 
kept  their  ground  ;  and  he  himself,  taking  his  shield, 
quickly  joined  those  that  fought  about  the  hills,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  front,  filled  his  men  with  such  courage  and 
alacrity,  that  the  enemies  imagined  they  came  witli  other 
spirits  and  other  bodies  to  the  onset.  They  stood  two  or 
three  charges,  but  finding  these  come  on  stoutly,  and  the 
horse,  also,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  gave  ground,  and 
retreated  in  order.  Pelopidas  now  perceiving,  from  the 
rising  ground,  that  the  enemy's  army  was,  though  not  yet 
routed,  full  of  disorder  and  confusion,  stood  and  looked 
about  for  Alexander ;  and  when  he  saw  him  in  the  right 
wing,  encouraging  and  ordering  his  mercenaries,  he  could 
not  moderate  his  anger,  but  inflamed  at  the  sight,  and 
blindly  following  his  passion,  regardless  alike  of  his  own 
life  and  his  command,  advanced  far  before  his  soldiers, 
crying  out  and  challenging  the  tyrant  who  did  not  dare  to 
receive  him,  but  retreathig,  hid  himself  amongst  his  guard. 
The  foremost  of  the  mercenaries  that  came  hand  to  hand 
were  driven  back  by  Pelopidas,  and  some  killed ;  but  many 
at  a  distance  shot  through  his  armor  and  wounded  him, 
till  the  Thessalians,  in  anxiety  for  the  result,  ran  down 
from  the  hill  to  his  relief,  but  found  him  already  slain. 
The  horse  came  up,  also,  and  routed  the  phalanx,  and  fol- 
lowing the  pursuit  a  great  way,  filled  the  whole  country 
with  the  slain,  which  were  above  three  thousand. 

No  one  can  wonder  that  the  Thebans  then  present  should 
show  great  grief  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  calling  him  their 
father,  deliverer,  and  instructor  in  all  that  was  good  and 
commendable.  But  the  Thessalians  and  the  allies,  out- 
doing in  their  public  edicts  all  the  just  honors  that  could 
be  paid  to  human  courage,  gave,  in  their  display  of  feel- 
ing, yet  stronger  demonstrations  of  the  kindness  they  had 
for  him.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  the  soldiers,  when  they 
heard  of  his  death,  would  put  off  their  armor,  unbridle 
their  horses,  or  dress  their  wounds,  but  still  hot  and  with 
their  arms  on,  ran  to  the  corpse,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
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yet  alive  and  could  see  what  they  did,  heaped  up  spoils 
about  his  body.  They  cut  off  their  horses'  manes  and 
their  own  hair,  many  kindled  no  fire  in  their  tents,  took  no 
supper,  and  silence  and  sadness  was  spread  over  all  the 
array;  as  if  they  had  not  gained  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  victory,  but  were  overcome  by  the  tyrant,  and  en- 
slaved. As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  cities,  the  magis- 
trates, youths,  children,  and  priests  came  out  to  meet  the 
body,  and  brought  trophies,  crowns,  and  suits  of  golden 
armor ;  and,  when  he  was  to  be  interred,  the  elders  of  the 
Thessalians  came  and  begged  the  Thebans,  that  they  might 
give  the  funeral ;  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Friends,  we  ask 
a  favor  of  you,  that  will  prove  both  an  honor  and  comfort 
to  us  in  this  our  great  misfortune.  The  Tliessalians  shall 
never  again  wait  on  the  living  Pelopidas,  shall  never  give 
honors  of  which  he  can  be  sensible,  but  if  we  may  have  his 
body,  adorn  his  funeral,  and  inter  him,  we  shall  hope  to 
show  that  we  esteem  his  death  a  greater  loss  to  the 
Thessalians  than  to  the  Thebans.  You  have  lost  only  a 
good  general,  we  both  a  general  and  our  liberty.  For  how 
shall  we  dare  to  desire  from  you  another*  captain,  since  we 
cannot  restore  Pelopidas  ?  " 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request,  and  there  was  never 
a  more  splendid  funeral  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  do  not 
think  the  glory  of  such  solemnities  consists  only  in  gold, 
ivory,  and  purple;  as  Philistus  did,  who  extravagantly 
celebrates  the  funeral  of  Dionysius,  in  which  his  tyranny 
concluded  like  the  pompous  exit  of  some  great  tragedy, 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  death  of  Hephsestion,  not  only 
cut  off  the  manes  of  his  horses  and  his  mules,  but  took 
down  the  battlements  from  the  city  walls,  that  even  the 
towns  might  seem  mourners,  and  instead  of  their  former 
beauteous  appearance,  look  bald  at  his  funeral.  But  such 
honors,  being  commanded  and  forced  from  the  mourners, 
attended  with  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  those  who  re- 
ceived them,  and  of  hatred  towards  those  who  exacted 
them,  were  no  testimonies  of  love  and  respect,  but  of  the 
barbaric  pride,  luxury,  and  insolence  of  those  who  lavished 
their  wealth  in  these  vain  and  undesirable  displays.  But 
that  a  man  of  common  rank,  dying  in  a  strange  country, 
neither  his  wife,  children,  nor  kinsmen  present,  none  either 
asking  or  compelling  it,  should  be  attended,  buried,  and 
crowned  by  so  many  cities  that  strove  to  exceed  one  an- 
other in  the  demonstrations  of  their  love,  seems  to  be  the 
sum  and  completion  of  happy  fortune.     For  the  death  of 
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happy  men  is  not,  as  yEsop  observes,  most  p^rievous,  but 
most  bk^ssod,  since  it  socnires  tlieir  f{;b(;ily,  uihI  ])iits  it  out 
of  I'ortuiurs  ])ower.  And  that  Spartan  a(lvis(;(l  well,  wlio 
cmbraciui^  Diajj^oras,  that  liad  lihnsclf  been  erowned  in  tlie 
()lym[)ic  (lames,  and  saw  liis  sons  and  grandchildren 
victors,  said,  "Die,  Diagoras,  for  thou  canst  not  be  a  ^od.'* 
And  yet  who  would  compare  all  the  victcjries  in  the  Pythian 
and  Olympian  (James  put  to.u^ether,  with  one  of  those  en- 
terprises of  l*elopidas,  of  which  he  successfully  i)erfornied 
so  many?  Having  spent  his  hfe  in  brave  and  glorious 
actions,  he  died  at  last  in  the  chief  connnand,  for  the  thir- 
teenth time,  of  the  Boeotians,  fighting  bravely  and  in  the 
act  of  slaying  a  tyrant,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Thessalians. 

His  death,  as  it  brought  grief,  so  hkewise  it  produced 
advantage  to  the  allies ;  for  the  Thebans,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  fall,  delayed  not  their  revenge,  but  presently 
sent  seven  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Malcitas  and  Diogiton.  And  they,  find- 
ing Alexander  weak  and  without  forces,  compelled  him  to 
restore  the  cities  *he  had  taken,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  the  Magnesians  and  Achseans  of  Phthiotis,  and  swear 
to  assist  the  Thebans  against  whatsoever  enemies  they 
should  require.  This  contented  the  Thebans,  but  punish- 
ment overtook  the  tyrant  for  his  wickedness,  and  the  death 
of  Pelopidas  was  revenged  by  Heaven  in  the  following 
manner.  Pelopidas,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had 
taught  his  wife  Thebe  not  to  fear  the  outward  splendor  and 
show  of  the  tyrant's  defences,  since  she  was  admitted 
within  them.  She,  of  herself,  too,  dreaded  his  inconstancy, 
and  hated  his  cruelty ;  and  therefore,  conspiring  with  her 
three  brothers,  Tisiphonus,  Pytliolaus,  and  Lycophron, 
made  the  following  attempt  upon  him.  All  the  other 
apartments  were  full  of  the  tyrant's  night  guards,  but 
their  bed-chamber  was  an  upper  room,  and  before  the  door 
lay  a  chained  dog  to  guard  it,  which  would  fly  at  all  but 
the  tyrant  and  his  wife  and  one  servant  that  fed  him. 
When  Thebe,  therefore,  designed  to  kill  her  husband,  she 
hid  her  brothers  all  day  in  a  room  hard  by,  and  she,  going 
in  alone,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  to  Alexander,  who 
was  asleep  already,  in  a  little  time  came  out  again,  and 
commanded  the  servant  to  lead  away  the  dog,  for  Alex- 
ander wished  to  rest  quietly.  She  covered  the  stairs  with 
wool,  that  the  young  men  might  make  no  noise  as  they 
came  up ;  and  then,  bringing  up  her  brothers  with  their 
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weapons,  and  leaving  them  at  the  clianiber  door,  she  went 
in,  and  brought  away  the  tyrant's  sword  tliat  lunig  over 
his  liead,  and  showed  it  them  for  conlirmation  that  he  was 
fast  asleep.  The  young  men  appearing  fearful,  and  unwill- 
ing to  do  the  murder,  she  chid  them,  and  angrily  vowed 
she  would  wake  Alexander,  and  discover  the  conspiracy ; 
and  so,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  she  conducted  them  in, 
they  being  both  ashamed  and  afraid,  and  brought  them  to 
the  bed ;  when  one  of  them  caught  him  by  the  feet,  the 
other  pulled  him  backwards  by  the  hair,  and  the  third  ran 
him  through.  The  death  was  more  speedy,  perhaps,  than 
was  fit ;  but,  in  that  he  was  the  first  tyrant  that  was  killed 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife,  and  as  his  corpse  was 
abused,  thrown  out,  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
Pherseans,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  what  his  villanies 
deserved. 
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They  say  that  Marcus  Claudius,  who  was  five  times  con- 
sul of  the  Romans,  was  the  son  of  Marcus ;  and  that  he 
was  the  first  of  his  family  called  Marcellus ;  that  is,  martial, 
as  Posidonius  affirms.  He  was,  indeed,  by  long  experience, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  war,  of  a  strong  body,  valiant  of  hand, 
and  by  natural  inclinations  addicted  to  war.  This  high 
temper  and  heat  he  showed  conspicuously  in  battle;  in 
other  respects  he  was  modest  and  obliging,  and  so  far 
studious  of  Greek  learning  and  discipline,  as  to  honor  and 
admire  those  that  excelled  in  it,  though  he  did  not  himself 
attain  a  proficiency  in  them  equal  to  his  desire,  by  reason 
of  his  employments.  For  if  ever  there  were  any  men 
whom,  as  Homer  says.  Heaven 

From  their  first  youth  unto  their  utmost  age 
Appointed  the  laborious  wars  to  wage, 

certainly  they  were  the  chief  Romans  of  that  time  ;  who  in 
their  youth  had  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  in 
their  middle  age  with  the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  Italy, 
itself ;  and  at  last,  when  now  grown  old,  struggled  again 
with  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  wanted  in  their 
latest  years  what  is  granted  to  most  men,  exemption  from 
military  toils;  their  rank  and  their  great  qualities  still 
making  them  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  command. 
Marcellus,  ignorant  or  unskilful  of  no  kind  of  fighting,  in 
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Hiiigle  combat  surpass(Ml  himself;  1h;  iiuvcr  declinod  a  chal- 
lon<;e,  and  never  accei)ted  williout  killint^  his  cliallenger. 
In  Sicily,  he  prolcctcd  and  saved  his  hrother  OUicilius 
when  surrounded  in  battle,  and  slew  tlie  enc;mies  that 
pressed  upon  him  ;  for  whieli  act  he  was  by  the  generals, 
while  he  was  yet  but  young,  present(Ml  with  crowns  and 
other  honorable  rewards;  and,  his  good  qualities  more  and 
more  displaying  themselves,  he  was  created  Curule  iEdile 
by  the  people  and  by  the  high-priests  Augur  ;  whi(;h  is  that 
priesthood  to  which  chiefly  the  law  assigns  the  observati/ni 
of  auguries.  In  his  sedileship,  a  certain  mischance  brought 
him  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  an  impeachment  into  thf* 
senate.  lie  had  a  son  named  Marcus,  of  great  beauty,  ni 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  no  less  admired  for  the  goodness 
of  his  character.  This  youth,  Capitolinus,  a  bold  and  ill- 
mannered  man,  Marcellus's  colleague,  sought  to  abuse. 
The  boy  at  first  himself  repelled  him  ;  but  when  the  other 
agam  persecuted  him,  told  his  father.  Marcellus,  highly 
indignant,  accused  the  man  in  the  senate :  where  he,  having 
appealed  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  endeavored  by  vari- 
ous shifts  and  exceptions  to  elude  the  impeachment ;  and, 
when  the  tribunes  refused  their  protection,  by  flat  denial 
rejected  the  charge.  As  there  was  no  witness  of  the  fact, 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  call  the  youth  himself  before 
them :  on  witnessing  whose  blushes  and  tears,  and  shame 
mixed  with  the  highest  indignation,  seeking  no  further 
evidence  of  the  crime,  they  condemned  Capitolinus,  and 
set  a  fine  upon  him ;  of  the  money  of  which,  Marcellus 
caused  silver  vessels  for  libation  to  be  made,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  gods. 

After  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  lasted  one- 
and-twenty  years,  the  seed  of  Gallic  tumults  sprang  up, 
and  began  again  to  trouble  Rome.  The  Insubrians,  a  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  subalpine  region  of  Italy,  strong  in  their 
own  forces,  raised  from  among  the  other  Gauls  aids  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  called  Gsesatoe.  And  it  was  a  sort  of 
miracle,  and  special  good  fortune  for  Rome,  that  the  Gallic 
war  was  not  coincident  with  the  Punic,  but  that  the  Gauls 
had  with  fidelity  stood  quiet  as  spectators,  while  the  Punic 
war  continued,  as  though  they  had  been  under  engage- 
ments to  await  and  attack  the  victors,  and  now  only  were 
at  liberty  to  come  forward.  Still  the  position  itself,  and 
the  ancient  renown  of  the  Gauls,  struck  no  little  fear  into 
the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who  were  about  to  undertake  a 
war  so  near  home  and  upon  their  own  borders ,  and  re- 
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garcled  the  Gtiuls,  because  they  had  once  taken  their  city, 
with  more  apprehension  than  any  people,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  enactment  wliich  from  that  time  forth  provided, 
that  the  liigh-priests  should  enjoy  an  exemption  from  all 
military  duty,  exce[)t  only  in  Gallic  insuri'ections. 

The  great  preparations,  also,  made  by  the  Romans  for 
war  (for  it  is  not  reported  that  the  people  of  Rome  ever 
had  at  one  time  so  many  legions  in  arms,  either  before  or 
since),  and  their  extraordinary  sacrifices,  were  plain  argu- 
ments of  their  fear.  For  though  they  were  most  averse  to 
barbarous  and  cruel  rites,  and  entertained  more  than  any 
nation  the  same  pious  and  reverent  sentiments  of  the  gods 
with  the  Greeks;  yet,  when  this  war  was  coming  upon 
them,  they  then,  from  some  prophecies  in  tlie  Sibyls'  books, 
put  alive  underground  a  pair  of  Greeks,  one  male,  the  other 
female ;  and  likewise  two  Gauls,  one  of  each  sex,  in  the 
market  called  the  beast  market :  continuing  even  to  this 
day  to  offer  to  these  Greeks  and  Gauls  certain  ceremonial 
observances  in  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Romans  some- 
times obtained  remarkable  victories,  sometimes  were  shame- 
fully beaten,  nothing  was  done  toward  the  determination 
of  the  contest,  until  Flaminius  and  Furius,  being  consuls, 
led  large  forces  against  the  Insubrians.  At  the  time  of 
their  departure,  the  river  that  runs  through  the  country 
of  Picenum  was  seen  flowing  with  blood  ;  there  was  a  re- 
port, that  three  moons  had  been  seen  at  once  at  Ariminum ; 
and,  in  the  consular  assembly,  the  augurs  declared,  that 
the  consuls  had  been  unduly  and  inauspiciously  created. 
The  senate,  therefore,  immediately  sent  letters  to  the  camp, 
recalling  the  consuls  to  Rome  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
commanding  them  to  forbear  from  acting  against  the  ene- 
mies, and  to  abdicate  the  consulship  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity. These  letters  being  brought  to  Flaminius,  he  deferred 
to  open  them  till,  having  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  wasted  and  ravaged  their  borders.  The 
people,  therefore,  did  not  go  forth  to  meet  him  when  he 
returned  with  huge  spoils ;  nay,  because  he  had  not  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  command  in  the  letters,  by  which  he 
was  recalled,  but  slighted  and  contemned  them,  they  were 
very  near  denying  him  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Nor  was 
the  triumph  sooner  passed  than  they  deposed  him,  with 
his  colleague,  from  the  magistracy,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  state  of  private  citizens.  So  much  were  all  things  at 
Rome  made  to  depend  upon  religion ;  they  would  not  allow 
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any  coiitoni])t  of  the  omens  jind  11  k;  ancient  rites,  even 
tlu)nL;li  alt(MHle(l  with  (lie  liiglujst  s»i(',(;i;ss:  tliinkin^  it  to 
be  ol"  more  import anee  to  tiie  i)nl)lie  safety  that  the  magis- 
trates should  reverenee  the  gods,  than  tliat  they  shouhl 
overcome  tlieir  enemies.  Thus  Til)erius  Sempionius,  whom 
for  liis  probity  and  virtue  tlie  citizens  higldy  esteemed, 
created  ScipioNasica  and  Caius  Marcius  consuls  to  succeed 
liim  ;  and  when  they  were  gone  into  their  provinces,  lit 
iTpon  books  concerning  the  religious  ()l)servances,  where  he 
found  something  he  had  not  known  before  ;  which  was  this. 
When  the  consul  took  his  aus[)ices,  he  sat  without  the  city 
in  a  house,  or  tent,  hired  for  that  occasion  ;  but,  if  it  hap- 
pened that  he,  for  any  urgent  cause,  returned  into  the  city, 
without  having  yet  seen  any  certain  signs,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  first  building,  or  tent,  and  to  seek  another  to 
repeat  the  survey  from.  Tiberius,  it  appears,  in  ignorance 
of  this,  had  twice  used  the  same  building  l)efore  announc- 
ing the  new  consuls.  Now,  understanding  his  error,  he 
referred  the  matter  to  the  senate  :  nor  did  the  senate  neg- 
lect this  minute  fault,  but  soon  wrote  expressly  of  it  to 
Scipio  Nasica  and  Caius  Marcius  ;  who,  leaving  their  prov- 
inces and  without  delay  returning  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  magistracy.  This  happened  at  a  later  period.  About 
the  same  time,  too,  the  priesthood  was  taken  away  from  two 
men  of  very  great  honor,  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Quintus 
Sulpicius :  from  the  former,  because  he  had  not  rightly 
held  out  the  entrails  of  a  beast  slain  for  sacrifice ;  from  the 
latter,  because,  while  he  was  immolating,  the  tufted  cap 
which  the  Flamens  wear  had  fallen  from  his  head.  Minu- 
cius,  the  dictator,  who  had  already  named  Caius  Flaminius 
master  of  the  horse,  they  deposed  from  his  command,  be- 
cause the  squeak  of  a  mouse  was  heard,  and  put  others 
into  their  places.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  by  observing 
so  anxiously  these  little  niceties  they  did  not  run  into  any 
superstition,  because  they  never  varied  from  nor  exceeded 
the  observances  of  their  ancestors. 

So  soon  as  Flaminius  with  his  colleague  had  resigned  the 
consulate,  Marcellus  was  declared  consul  by  the  presiding 
officers  called  In terrexes  ;  and,  entering  into  the  magistracy, 
chose  Cnseus  Cornelius  his  colleague.  There  was  a  report 
that,  the  Gauls  proposing  a  pacification,  and  the  senate  also 
inclining  to  peace,  Marcellus  inflamed  the  people  to  war ; 
but  a  peace  appears  to  have  been  agreed  upon,  which  the 
Gsesatse  broke  ;  who,  passing  the  Alps,  stirred  up  the  In- 
subrians  (they  being  thirty  thousand  in  number,  and  the 
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Insubrians  more  numerous  by  far) ;  and  proud  of  their 
strength,  marched  directly  to  Acerrae,  a  city  seated  on  the 
north  of  tlie  river  Po.  From  thence  Britomartus,  khig  of 
the  Gaesatse,  taking  with  him  ten  thousand  soldiers,  harassed 
the  country  round  about.  News  of  which  being  brought 
to  Marcellus,  leaving  his  colleague  at  Acerrse  with  the  foot 
and  all  the  heavy  arms  and  a  third  part  of  the  horse,  and 
carrying  with  him  the  rest  of  the  horse  and  six  hundred 
light-armed  foot,  marching  night  and  day  without  remis- 
sion, he  stayed  not  till  he  came  up  to  these  ten  thousand 
near  a  Gaulish  village  called  Clastidium,  which  not  long 
before  had  been  reduced  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 
Nor  had  he  time  to  refresh  his  soldiers,  or  to  give  them 
rest.  For  the  barbarians,  that  were  then  present,  immedi- 
ately observed  his  approach,  and  contemned  him,  because 
he  had  very  few  foot  with  him.  The  Gauls  were  singularly 
skilful  in  horsemanship,  and  thought  to  excel  in  it;  and  as 
at  present  they  also  exceeded  Marcellus  in  number,  they 
made  no  account  of  him.  They,  therefore,  with  their  king 
at  their  head,  instantly  charged  upon  him,  as  if  they  would 
trample  him  under  their  horses'  feet,  threatening  all  kind 
of  cruelties.  Marcellus,  because  his  men  were  few,  that 
they  might  not  be  encompassed  and  charged  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemy,  extended  his  wings  of  horse,  and,  riding 
about,  drew  out  his  wings  of  foot  in  length,  till  he  came 
near  to  the  enemy.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning 
round  to  face  the  enemy,  it  so  happened  that  his  horse, 
startled  with  their  fierce  look  and  their  cries,  gave  back, 
and  carried  him  forcibly  aside.  Fearing  lest  this  accident, 
if  converted  into  an  omen,  might  discourage  his  soldiers, 
he  quickly  brought  his  horse  round  to  confront  the  enemy, 
and  made  a  gesture  of  adoration  to  the  sun,  as  if  he  had 
wheeled  about  not  by  chance,  but  for  a  purpose  of  devotion. 
For  it  was  customary  to  the  Romans,  when  they  offered 
worship  to  the  gods,  to  turn  round;  and  in  this  moment  of 
meeting  the  enemy,  he  is  said  to  have  vowed  the  best  of  the 
arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

The  king  of  the  Gauls  beholding  Marcellus,  and  from  the 
badges  of  his  authority  conjecturing  him  to  be  the  general, 
advanced  some  way  before  his  embattled  army,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  challenged  him,  and,  brandishing  his  lance,  fiercely 
ran  in  full  career  at  him  ;  exceeding  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in 
stature,  and  with  his  armor,  that  was  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver  and  various  colors,  shining  like  lightning.  These  arms 
seeming  to  Marcellus,  while  he  viewed  the  enemy's  army 
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drawn  up  in  battalia,  to  bo  tbo  best  and  fairest,  and  tliinking 
them  to  bo  those  he  had  vowed  to  Jupiter,  ha  instantly  ran 
upon  the  kinp^,  and  ])iorced  throu.o^h  his])reastnlate  witli  his 
lance  ;  tlion  pressint;  upon  liim  witli  tho  weiglitof  his  horse, 
threw  liini  to  the  ground,  and  with  two  or  three  strokes 
more,  slew  him.  Inimediatcily  he  leapt  from  his  horse, 
laid  his  hand  upon  tlie  d(;a(l  kin^*'s  arms,  and,  looking  np 
towards  Heaven,  thus  spoke  :  "O  Ju])iter  Feretrius,  arbiter 
of  the  exploits  of  captains,  and  of  tlie  acts  of  connnanders 
in  war  and  battles,  be  thou  witness  that  I,  a  gcuieral,  have 
slain  a  general :  I,  a  consul,  have  slain  a  king  with  my  own 
hand,  third  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  that  to  thee  I  conse- 
crate these  first  and  most  excellent  of  the  spoils.  Grant  to 
us  to  despatch  the  relics  of  the  war,  with  the  same  course 
of  fortune."  Then  the  Roman  horse  joining  battle  not  only 
with  the  enemy's  horse,  but  also  witli  the  foot  who  attacked 
them,  obtained  a  singular  and  unheard-of  victory.  For 
never  before  or  since  have  so  few  horse  defeated  such 
numerous  forces  of  horse  and  foot  together.  The  enemies 
being  to  a  great  number  slain,  and  the  spoils  collected,  he 
returned  to  his  colleague,  who  was  conducting  the  war, 
with  ill-success,  against  the  enemies  near  the  greatest  and 
most  populous  of  the  Gallic  cities,  Milan.  This  was  their 
capital,  and,  therefore,  fighting  valiantly  in  defence  of  it, 
they  were  not  so  much  besieged  by  Cornelius,  as  they  be- 
sieged him.  But  Marcellus  having  returned,  and  the 
Gsesatse  retiring  as  soon  as  they  were  certified  of  the  death 
of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  his  army,  Milan  was  taken. 
The  rest  of  their  towns,  and  all  they  had,  the  Gauls 
delivered  up  of  their  own  accord  to  the  Romans,  and  had 
peace  upon  equitable  conditions  granted  to  them. 

Marcellus  alone,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  triumphed. 
The  triumph  was  in  magnificence,  opulence,  spoils,  and  the 
gigantic  bodies  of  the  captives  most  remarkable.  But  the 
most  grateful  and  most  rare  spectacle  of  all  was  the  general 
himself,  carrying  the  arms  of  the  barbarian  king  to  the 
god  to  whom  he  had  vowed  them.  He  had  taken  a  tall  and 
straight  stock  of  an  oak,  and  had  lopped  and  formed  it  to 
a  trophy.  Upon  this  he  fastened  and  hung  about  the  arms 
of  the  king,  arranging  all  the  pieces  in  their  suitable  places. 
The  procession  advancing  solemnly,  he,  carrying  this  trophy, 
ascended  the  chariot;  and  thus,  himself  the  fairest  and 
most  glorious  triumphant  image,  was  conveyed  into  the 
city.  The  army  adorned  with  shining  armor  followed  in 
order,  and  with  verses  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  with 
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songs  of  victory  celebrated  tlie  praises  of  Jupiter  and  of 
their  general.  Then  entering  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  he  dedicated  his  gift ;  the  third,  and  to  our  memory 
the  last,  that  ever  did  so.  The  first  was  Romulus,  after 
having  slain  Acron,  king  of  the  Cseninenses:  the  second, 
Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  Tolumnius  the  Etruscan:  after 
them  Marcellus,  having  killed  Britomartus,  king  of  the 
Gauls;  after  Marcellus,  no  man.  The  god  to  whom  these 
spoils  were  consecrated  is  called  Jupiter  Feretrius^  from  the 
trophy  carried  on  tiie  feretmin^  one  of  the  Greek  words 
which  at  that  time  still  existed  in  great  numbers  in  Latin : 
or,  as  others  say,  it  is  the  surname  of  the  Thundering 
Jupiter  derived  from  ferire^  to  strike.  Others  there  are  who 
would  have  the  name  to  be  deduced  from  the  strokes  that 
are  given  m  fight ;  since  even  now  in  battles,  when  they 
press  upon  their  enemies,  they  constantly  call  out  to  each 
other,  strike^  in  Latin  feri.  Spoils  in  general  they  call 
Spolia,  and  these  in  particular  Opima ;  though,  indeed, 
they  say  that  Numa  Pompilius,  in  his  commentaries,  makes 
mention  of  first,  second,  and  third  Spolia  Opima;  and  that 
he  prescribes  that  the  first  taken  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  the  second  to  Mars,  the  third  to  Quirinus ;  as 
also  that  the  reward  of  the  first  be  three  hundred  asses ;  of 
the  second,  two  hundred;  of  the  third,  one  hundred. 
The  general  account,  however,  prevails,  that  those  spoils 
only  are  Opima  which  the  general  first  takes  in  set  battle, 
and  takes  from  the  enemy's  chief  captain  whom  he  has 
slain  with  his  own  hand.  But  of  this  enough.  The  victory 
and  the  endhig  of  the  war  was  so  welcome  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  that  they  sent  to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  in  testimony  of 
their  gratitude,  a  present  of  a  goLden  cup  of  an  hundred 
pound  weight,  and  gave  a  great  part  of  the  spoil  to  their 
associate  cities,  and  took  care  that  many  presents  should 
be  sent  also  to  Hiero,  king  of  the  Syracusans,  their  friend 
and  ally. 

When  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  Marcellus  was  despatched 
with  a  fleet  to  Sicily.  And  when  the  army  had  been  de- 
feated at  Cannse,  and  many  thousands  of  them  perished,  and 
few  had  saved  themselves  by  flying  to  Canusium,  and  all 
feared  lest  Hannibal,  who  had  destroyed  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  army,  should  advance  at  once  with  his  victorious 
troops  to  Rome,  Marcellus  flrst  sent  for  the  protection  of 
the  city  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  from  the  fleet.  Then,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  going  to  Canusium,  having  beard  that 
many  of  the  soldiers  had  come  together  in  that  place,  he  led 
31 
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them  out  of  tho  fortifications  to  ])r(3V(Mit  tlio  onomy  from 
ravaginp^  llio  country.  Tiio  (jhicf  Hoiuan  cDinnianfhn's  had 
most  of  them  faHen  in  battles;  and  the  citizens  com])hiined 
that  the  extreme  caution  of  Fabius  Maximus,  whose  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  gave  liim  tlie  liigliest  autliority,  verged 
upon  timidity  and  inaction.  They  confided  in  him  to  keep 
them  out  of  danger,  but  could  not  expect  that  lie  would 
enable  them  to  retaliate.  Fixing,  therefore,  their  thoughts 
upon  Marcellus,  and  hoping  to  combine  his  boldness,  confi- 
dence, and  promptitude  with  Fabius's  caution  and  prudence, 
and  to  temper  the  one  by  the  other,  they  sent,  sometimes 
both  with  consular  command,  sometimes  one  as  consul,  the 
other  as  proconsul,  against  the  enemy.  Posidonius  writes, 
that  Fabius  was  called  the  buckler,  Marcellus  the  sword 
of  Rome.  Certainly,  Hannibal  himself  confessed  that  he 
feared  Fabius  as  a  schoolmaster,  Marcellus  as  an  adver- 
sary :  the  former,  lest  he  should  be  hindered  from  doing 
mischief ;  the  latter,  lest  he  should  receive  harm  himself. 

And  first,  when  among  Hannibal's  soldiers,  proud  of  their 
victory,  carelessness  and  boldness  had  grown  to  a  great 
height,  Marcellus,  attacking  all  their  stragglers  and  plunder- 
ing parties,  cut  them  off,  and  by  little  and  little  diminished 
their  forces.  Then  carrying  aid  to  the  Neapolitans  and 
Nolans,  he  confirmed  the  minds  of  the  former,  who,  indeed, 
were  of  their  own  accord  faithful  enough  to  the  Romans ;  but 
in  Nola  he  found  a  state  of  discord,  the  senate  not  being  able 
to  rule  and  keep  in  the  common  people,who  were  generally 
favorers  of  Hannibal.  There  was  in  the  town  one  Bantius, 
a  man  renowned  for  his  high  birth  and  courage.  This  man, 
after  he  had  fought  most  fiercely  at  Cannse,  and  had  killed 
many  of  the  enemies,  at  last  was  found  lying  in  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies,  covered  with  darts,  and  was  brought  to  Hannibal,who 
so  honored  him,  that  he  not  only  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som, but  also  contracted  friendship  with  him,  and  made  him 
his  guest.  In  gratitude  for  this  great  favor,  he  became  one 
of  the  strongest  partisans  of  Hannibal,  and  urged  the  people 
to  revolt.  Marcellus  could  not  be  induced  to  put  to  death  a 
man  of  such  eminence,  and  who  had  endured  such  dangers 
in  fighting  on  the  Roman  side ;  but,  knowing  himself  able, 
by  the  general  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  and  in  particular 
by  the  attractiveness  of  his  address,  to  gain  over  a  character 
whose  passion  was  for  honor,  one  day  when  Bantius  saluted 
him,  he  asked  him  who  he  was  ;  not  that  he  knew  him  not 
before,  but  seeking  an  occasion  of  further  conference.  When 
Bantius  had  told  who  he  was,  Marcellus,  seeming  surprised 
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with  joy  and  wonder,  replied :  "Are  you  that  Bantius  whom 
the  Romans  commend  above  the  rest  that  fought  at  Cannae, 
and  praise  as  the  one  man  that  not  only  did  not  forsake  the 
consul  Paulus  ^milius,  but  received  in  his  own  body  many 
darts  thrown  at  him  ?"  Bantius  owning  himself  to  be  that 
very  man,  and  showing  his  scars  :  "  Why,  then,"  said  Mar- 
cellus,  "  did  not  you,  having  such  proofs  to  show  of  your 
affection  to  us,  come  to  me  at  my  first  arrival  here  ?  Bo 
you  think  that  we  are  unwilling  to  requite  with  favor 
those  who  have  well  deserved,  and  who  are  honored  even  by 
our  enemies  ?  "  ITe  followed  up  his  courtesies  by  a  present 
of  a  war-horse  and  five  hundred  drachmas  in  money. 
From  that  time  Bantius  became  the  most  faithful  assistant 
and  ally  of  Marcellus,  and  a  most  keen  discoverer  of  those 
that  attempted  innovation  and  sedition. 

These  were  many,  and  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
plunder  the  baggage  of  the  Romans,  when  they  should  make 
an  irruption  against  the  enemy.  Marcellus,  therefore,  hav- 
ing marshalled  his  army  within  the  city,  placed  the  bag- 
gage near  to  the  gates,  and,  by  an  edict,  forbade  the  Nolans 
to  go  to  the  walls.  Thus,  outside  the  city,  no  arms  could 
be  seen  ;  by  which  prudent  device  he  allured  Hannibal  to 
move  with  his  army  in  some  disorder  to  the  city,  thinking 
that  things  were  in  a  tumult  there.  Then  Marcellus,  the 
nearest  gate  being,  as  he  had  commanded,  thrown  open,  issu- 
ing forth  with  the  flower  of  his  horse  in  front,  charged  the 
enemy.  By  and  by  the  foot,  sallying  out  of  another  gate, 
with  a  loud  shout  joined  in  the  battle.  And  while  Hannibal 
opposes  part  of  his  forces  to  these,  the  third  gate  also  is 
opened,  out  of  which  the  rest  break  forth,  and  on  all  quarters 
fall  upon  the  enemies,  who  were  dismayed  at  this  unex- 
pected encounter,  and  did  but  feebly  resist  those  with 
whom  they  had  been  first  engaged,  because  of  their  attack 
by  these  others  who  sallied  out  later.  Here  Hannibal's 
soldiers,  with  much  bloodshed  and  many  wounds,  were 
beaten  back  to  their  camp,  and  for  the  first  time  turned 
their  backs  to  the  Romans.  There  fell  in  this  action,  as  it  is 
related,  more  than  five  thousand  of  them  ;  of  the  Romans, 
not  above  five  hundred.  Livy  does  not  affirm  that  either 
the  victory  or  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  so  great; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  adventure  brought  great  glory  to 
Marcellus,  and  to  the  Romans,  after  their  calamities,  a  great 
revival  of  confidence,  as  they  began  now  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  enemy  with  whom  they  contended  was  not 
invincible,  but  liable  like  themselves  to  defeats.    .     . 
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Tlioroforo,  iho  otbor  consul  beinp^  deceased,  the  people 
recallod  I\I;ircollns,  that  they  mif^ht  put  liim  into  liis  place; 
and,  in  spidi  of  tlie  inafj^isti'ates,  succeeded  in  ])ostponin^ 
tlie  election  till  his  ari-ival,  when  he  was  by  all  tin;  snirra^(;s 
created  consul.  l>ut  because  it  happened  to  thunder,  the 
au<Turs  accountini]^  that  he  was  not  ki^itirnately  created, 
and  yet  not  darinp^,  for  fear  of  the  people,  to  declare  their 
sentence  openly,  Marcellus  voluntarily  resigned  the  con- 
sulate, retaining  however  his  command.  Being  created 
pioconsul,  and  returning  to  the  camp  at  Nola,  he  proceeded 
to  harass  those  that  followed  the  party  of  the  Carthaginian  ; 
on  whose  coming  with  speed  to  succor  them,  Marcellus 
declined  a  challenge  to  a  set  battle,  but  when  Ifannibal  had 
sent  out  a  party  to  plunder,  and  now  expected  no  fight,  he 
broke  out  upon  him  with  his  army.  He  had  distributed  to 
the  foot  long  lances,  such  as  are  commonly  used  in  naval 
fights;  and  instructed  them  to  throw  them  with  great 
force  at  convenient  distances  against  the  enemies,  who  were 
inexperienced  in  that  way  of  darting,  and  used  to  fight 
with  short  darts  hand  to  hand.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  total  rout  and  open  flight  of  all  the 
Carthaghiians  wdio  were  then  engaged;  there  fell  of  them 
five  thousand  ;  four  elephants  were  killed,  and  two  taken  ; 
but  what  was  of  the  greatest  moment,  on  the  third  day 
after,  more  than  three  hundred  horse,  Spaniards  and 
Numidians  mixed,  deserted  to  him,  a  disaster  that  had 
never  to  that  day  happened  to  Hannibal,  who  had  long 
kept  together  in  harmony  an  army  of  barbarians,  collected 
out  of  many  various  and  discordant  nations.  Marcellus 
and  his  successors  in  all  this  war  made  good  use  of  the 
faithful  service  of  these  horsemen. 

He  now  was  a  third  time  created  consul,  and  sailed 
over  into  Sicily.  For  the  success  of  Hannibal  had  excited 
the  Carthaginians  to  lay  claim  to  that  whole  island; 
chiefly  because,  after  the  murder  of  the  tyrant  Hieronymus, 
all  things  had  been  in  tumult  and  confusion  at  Syracuse. 
For  which  reason  the  Romans  also  had  sent  before  to 
that  city  a  force  under  the  conduct  of  Appius,  as  prsetor. 
While  Marcellus  was  receiving  that  army,  a  number  of 
Roman  soldiers  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  upon  occasion 
of  the  following  calamity.  Of  those  that  survived  the 
battle  at  Cannse,  some  had  escaped  by  flight,  and  some 
were  taken  alive  by  the  enemy  ;  so  great  a  multitude,  that 
it  was  thought  there  were  not  remaining  Romans  enough 
to  defend  the  walls  of  the  city.    And  yet  the  magnanimity 
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and  constancy  of  the  city  was  such,  that  it  would  not 
redeem  the  captives  from  Hannibal,  though  it  might 
have  done  so  for  a  small  ransom ;  a  decree  of  tlie  senate 
forbade  it»  and  chose  rather  to  leave  them  to  be  killed 
by  the  enemy,  or  sold  out  of  Italy ;  and  commanded  that 
all  who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight  should  be  trans- 
ported into  Sicily,  and  not  permitted  to  return  into  Italy, 
until  the  war  with  Hannibal  should  be  ended.  These,  there- 
fore, when  Marcellus  was  arrived  in  Sicily,  addressed  them- 
selves to  him  in  great  numbers  ;  and  casting  themselves  at 
his  feet,  with  much  lamentation  and  tears  humbly  besought 
him  to  admit  them  to  honorable  service  ;  and  promised  to 
make  it  appear  by  their  future  fidelity  and  exertions,  that 
that  defeat  had  been  received  rather  by  misfortune  than 
by  cowardice.  Marcellus,  pitying  them,  petitioned  the  sen- 
ate by  letters,  that  he  might  have  leave  at  all  times  to  re- 
cruit his  legions  out  of  them.  After  much  debate  about  the 
thing,  the  senate  decreed  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
commonwealth  did  not  require  the  service  of  cowardly  sol- 
diers, if  Marcellus  perhaps  tliought  otherwise,  he  might 
make  use  of  them,  provided  no  one  of  them  be  lionored  on 
any  occasion  with  a  crown  or  military  gift,  as  a  reward  of 
his  virtue  or  courage.  This  decree  stung  Marcellus ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  Sicilian  war  was  ended, 
he  upbraided  the  senate,  that  they  had  denied  to  him,  who 
had  so  highly  deserved  of  the  republic,  liberty  to  relieve 
so  great  a  number  of  citizens  in  great  calamity. 

At  this  time  Marcellus,  first  incensed  by  injuries  done 
him  by  Hippocrates,  commander  of  the  Syracusans  (who,  to 
give  proof  of  his  good  affection  to  the  Cartliaginians,  and 
to  acquire  the  tyranny  to  himself,  had  killed  a  number  of 
Romans  at  Leontini),  besieged  and  took  by  force  the  city  of 
Leontini ;  yet  violated  none  of  the  townsmen  ;  only  desert- 
ers, as  many  as  he  took,  he  subjected  to  the  punishment  of 
the  rods  and  axe.  But  Hippocrates,  sending  a  report  to 
Syracuse,  that  Marcellus  had  put  all  the  adult  population 
to  the  sword,  and  then  coming  upon  the  Syracusans,  who 
had  risen  in  tumult  upon  that  false  report,  made  himself 
master  of  the  city.  Upon  this  Marcellus  moved  with  his 
whole  army  to  Syracuse,  and  encamping  near  the  wall, 
sent  ambassadors  into  the  city  to  relate  to  the  Syracusans 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  done  in  Leontini.  When  these 
could  not  prevail  by  treaty,  tlie  whole  power  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  Hippocrates,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  city 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.    The  land-forces  were  conducted 
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by  Appins:  IVfaroel Ins,  with  sixty  fijalleys,  each  wiMi  fivo 
rows  of  oars,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  ai'ms  and  missiles, 
and  a  hnoe  hridj^c^  of  ])lanks  laid  n))on  (;if^ht  ships  chained 
together,  upon  which  was  carric^d  the  engine  to  cast  stones 
and  darts,  assaulted  the  walls,  relying  on  the  ahundance 
and  magnificence  of  his  preparations,  and  on  his  own  ])re- 
vious  glory;  all  which,  however,  were,  it  would  seem,  hut 
trifles  for  Archimedes  and  his  machines. 

These  machines  he  had  designed  and  contrived,  not  as 
matters  of  any  importance,  but  as  mere  amusements  in 
geometry;  in  compliance  with  king  Iliero's  desire  and  re- 
quest, some  little  time  before,  that  he  should  reduce  to 
practice  some  part  of  his  admirable  speculation  in  science, 
and  by  accommodating  the  theoretic  truth  to  sensation  and 
ordinary  use,  bring  it  more  within  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  in  general.  Eudoxus  and  Archytas  had  been  the 
first  originators  of  this  far-famed  and  highly-prized  art  of 
mechanics,  which  they  employed  as  an  elegant  illustration 
of  geometrical  truths,  and  as  means  of  sustaining  experi- 
mentally, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  senses,  conclusions  too 
intricate  for  proof  by  words  and  diagrams.  As,  for  example, 
to  solve  the  problem,  so  often  required  in  constructing 
geometrical  figures,  given  the  two  extremes,  to  find  the 
two  mean  lines  of  a  proportion,  both  these  mathematicians 
had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  instruments,  adapting  to  their 
purpose  certain  curves  and  sections  of  lines.  But  what 
with  Plato's  indignation  at  it,  and  his  invectives  against  it 
as  the  mere  corruption  and  annihilation  of  the  one  good  of 
geometry, — which  was  thus  shamefully  turning  its  back 
upon  the  unembodied  objects  of  pure  intelligence  to  recur 
to  sensation,  and  to  ask  help  (not  to  be  obtained  without 
base  supervisions  and  depravation)  from  matter ;  so  it  was 
that  mechanics  came  to  be  separated  from  geometry,  and, 
repudiated  and  neglected  by  philosophers,  took  its  place  as 
a  military  art.  Archimedes,  however,  in  writing  to  king 
Hiero,  whose  friend  and  near  relation  he  was,  had  stated 
that  given  the  force,  any  given  weight  might  be  moved, 
and  even  boasted,  we  are  told,  relying  on  the  strength  of 
demonstration,  that  if  there  were  another  earth,  by  going 
into  it  he  could  remove  this,  Iliero  being  struck  with 
amazement  at  this,  and  entreating  him  to  make  good  this 
problem  by  actual  experiment,  and  show  some  great 
weight  moved  by  a  small  engine,  he  fixed  accordingly  upon 
a  ship  of  burden  out  of  the  king's  arsenal,  which  could  not 
be  drawn  out  of  the  dock  without  great  labor  and  many 
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men;  and,  loading  her  with  many  passengers  and  a  full 
freight,  silting  himself  the  wliile  far  off,  with  no  great  en- 
deavor, but  only  holding  the  head  of  the  pulley  in  his  hand 
and  drawing  the  cords  by  degrees,  he  drew  the  ship  in  a 
straight  line,  as  smoothly  and  evenly,  as  if  she  had  been  in 
the  sea.  The  king,  astonished  at  this,  and  convinced  of  the 
power  of  the  art,  prevailed  upon  Archimedes  to  make  him 
engines  accommodated  to  all  the  purposes,  offensive  and 
defensive,  of  a  siege.  These  the  king  himself  never  made 
use  of,  because  he  spent  almost  all  his  life  in  a  profound 
quiet,  and  tlie  highest  affluence.  But  the  apparatus  was, 
in  most  opportune  time,  ready  at  hand  for  the  Syracusans, 
and  with  it  also  the  engineer  himself. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  assaulted  the  walls  in  two 
places  at  once,  fear  and  consternation  stupefied  the  Syracu- 
sans, believing  that  nothing  was  able  to  resist  that  violence 
and  those  forces.  But  when  Archimedes  began  to  ply  his 
engines,  he  at  once  shot  against  the  land-forces  all  sorts  of 
missile  weapons,  and  immense  masses  of  stone  that  came 
down  with  incredible  noise  and  violence ;  against  which  no 
man  could  stand ;  for  they  knocked  down  those  upon  whom 
they  fell,  in  heaps,  breaking  all  their  ranks  and  files.  In 
the  mean  time  huge  poles  thrust  out  from  the  walls  over  the 
ships  sunk  some  by  the  great  w^eights  which  they  let  down 
from  on  high  upon  them  ;  others  they  lifted  up  into  the  air 
by  an  iron  hand  or  beak  like  a  crane's  beak,  and,  when  they 
had  drawn  them  up  by  the  prow,  and  set  them  on  end  upon 
the  poop,  they  plunged  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  or 
else  the  ships,  drawn  by  engines  within,  and  whirled  about, 
were  dashed  against  steep  rocks  that  stood  jutting  out 
under  the  walls,  with  great  destruction  of  the  soldiers  that 
were  aboard  them.  A  ship  was  frequently  lifted  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air  (a  dreadful  thing  to  behold),  and 
was  rolled  to  and  fro,  and  kept  swinging,  until  the  mariners 
were  all  thrown  out,  when  at  length  it  was  dashed  against 
the  rocks,  or  let  fall.  At  the  engine  that  Marcellus  brought 
upon  the  bridge  of  ships,  which  was  called  ^ambi(ca,  fl'om 
some  resemblance  it  had  to  an  instrument  of  music,  while 
it  was  as  yet  approaching  the  wall,  there  was  discharged  a 
piece  of  a  rock  of  ten  talents'  weight,  then  a  second  and  a 
third,  which,  striking  upon  it  with  immense  force  and  a 
noise  like  thunder,  broke  all  its  foundation  to  pieces,  shook 
out  all  its  fastenings,  and  completely  dislodged  it  from  the 
bridge.  So  Marcellus,  doubtful  what  counsel  to  pursue, 
drew  off  his  ships  to  a  safer  distance,  and  sounded  a  retreat 
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to  liis  forces  on  hind.  'IMiey  tlieii  took  a  resolution  of  com- 
ing- ui)  nndcr  tlie  walls,  if  it  W(M-e  i)ossil)l(',  in  the  nij^ht; 
tliinkinj^  that  as  Archimedes  used  ropes  stretched  at  lengtli 
in  p]ayin<^  iiis  en<^ines,  the  soldiers  wonld  now  be  nnder  the 
shot,  and  tlie  darts  wonld,  for  want  of  sniUci(;nt  distance  to 
throw  them,  Hy  over  their  heads  without  eifect.  But  he, 
\t  appeared,  had  long  before  framed  for  su(;h  occasions 
engines  accommodated  to  any  distance,  and  shorter  weap- 
ons ;  and  had  made  numerous  small  openings  in  the  walls, 
through  which,  with  engines  of  a  shorter  range,  unexpected 
blows  were  inflicted  on  the  assaihmts.  Thus,  when  they  who 
thought  to  deceive  the  defenders  came  close  up  to  the  walls, 
instantly  a  shower  of  darts  and  other  missile  weapons  was 
again  cast  upon  them.  And  when  stones  came  tumbling 
down  perpendicularly  upon  their  heads,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  wall  shot  out  arrows  at  them,  they  retired.  And 
now,  again,  as  they  were  going  off,  arrows  and  darts  of  a 
longer  range  inflicted  a  great  slaughter  among  them,  and 
their  ships  were  driven  one  against  another ;  while  they 
themselves  were  not  able  to  retaliate  in  any  way.  For 
Archimedes  had  provided  and  fixed  most  of  his  engines 
immediately  under  the  wall;  whence  the  Romans,  seeing 
that  indefinite  mischiefs  overwhelmed  them  from  no  visible 
means,  began  to  think  they  were  fighting  with  the  gods. 

Yet  Marcellus  escaped  unhurt,  and  deriding  his  own  ar- 
tificers and  engineers,  "What,"  said  he,  "must  we  give  up 
fighting  with  this  geometrical  Briareus,  who  plays  pitch- 
and-toss  with  our  ships,  and,  with  the  multitude  of  darts 
which  he  showers  at  a  single  moment  upon  us,  really  out- 
does the  hundred-handed  giants  of  mythology  ?  "  And, 
doubtless,  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  but  the  body  of 
Archimedes's  designs,  one  soul  moving  and  governing  all ; 
for,  laying  aside  all  other  arms,  with  his  alone  they  infested 
the  Romans,  and  protected  themselves.  In  fine,  when  such 
terror  had  seized  upon  the  Romans,  that,  if  they  did  but 
see  a  little  rope  or  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  wall,  instantly 
crying  out,  that  there  it  was  again,  Archimedes  was  about 
to  let  fly  some  engine  at  them,  they  turned  their  backs 
and  fled,  Marcellus  desisted  from  conflicts  and  assaults, 
putting  all  his  hope  in  a  long  siege.  Yet  Archimedes 
possessed  so  high  a  spirit,  so  x^rofound  a  soul,  and  such 
treasures  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  though  these  inven- 
tions had  now  obtained  him  the  renown  of  more  than 
human  sagacity,  he  yet  would  not  deign  to  leave  behind 
him  any  commentary  or  writing  on  such  subjects ;  but,  re- 
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pudiating  as  sordid  and  ignoble  the  whole  trade  of  engineer- 
ing, and  every  sort  of  art  that  lends  itself  to  mere  use  and 
profit,  he  placed  his  whole  affection  and  ambition  in  those 
purer  speculations  where  there  can  be  no  reference  to  the 
vulgar  needs  of  life  ;  studies,  the  superiority  of  which  to  all 
others  is  unquestioned,  and  in  which  the  only  doubt  can  be 
whether  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  examined, 
of  the  precision  and  cogency  of  the  methods  and  means  of 
proof,  most  deserve  our  admiration.  Is  is  not  possible  to 
find  in  all  geometry  more  difficult  and  intricate  questions, 
or  more  simple  and  lucid  explanations.  Some  ascribe  this 
to  his  natural  genius ;  while  others  think  that  incredible 
effort  and  toil  produced  these,  to  all  appearances,  easy  and 
unlabored  results.  No  amount  of  investigation  of  yours 
would  succeed  in  attaining  the  proof,  and  yet,  once  seen, 
you  immediately  believe  you  would  have  discovered  it ;  by 
so  smooth  and  so  rapid  a  path  he  leads  you  to  the  conclu- 
sion required.  And  thus  it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  (as 
is  commonly  told  of  him)  the  charm  of  his  familiar  and 
domestic  Siren  made  him  forget  his  food  and  neglect  his 
person,  to  that  degree  that  when  he  was  occasionally  carried 
by  absolute  violence  to  bathe  or  have  his  body  anointed,  he 
used  to  trace  geometrical  figures  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire, 
and  diagrams  in  the  oil  on  his  body,  being  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire preoccupation,  and,  in  the  truest  sense,  divine  posses- 
sion with  his  love  and  delight  in  science.  Ilis  discoveries 
were  numerous  and  admirable  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
quested his  friends  and  relations  that  when  he  was  dead, 
they  would  place  over  his  tomb  a  sphere  conta-ning  a 
cylinder,  inscribing  it  with  the  ratio  which  the  containing 
solid  bears  to  the  contained. 

Such  was  Archimedes,  who  now  showed  himself,  and  so  far 
as  lay  in  him,  the  city  also  invincible.  While  the  siege  con- 
tinued, Marcellus  took  Megara,  one  of  the  earliest  founded  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  capturing  also  the  camp  of  Hip- 
pocrates at  Acilae,  killed  above  eight  thousand  men,  having 
attacked  them  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  forming  their 
fortifications.  He  overran  a  great  part  of  Sicily ;  gained 
over  many  towns  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  overcame  all 
that  dared  to  encounter  him.  As  the  siege  Avent  on,  one 
Damippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  putting  to  sea  in  a  ship  from 
Syracuse,  was  taken.  When  the  Syracusans  much  desired  to 
redeem  this  man,  and  there  were  many  meetings  and  treaties 
about  the  matter  betwixt  them  and  Marcellus,  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  notice  a  tower  into  which  a  body  of  men  might  be 
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secretly  introduced,  Jis  tlH3  wall  near  to  it  was  not  difficult 
to  surmount,  and  it  was  itself  carelessly  guarded.  Coniinj^ 
often  lliitlicr,  and  (Mitcrlainin^M^onfercMK^cs  about  tli(3 1'ehjuse 
of  l)anii[)[)ns,  lit-  liad  ])rctly  well  cnlculated  the  height  of  the 
tower,  andgot  ladders  j)re[)ared.  The  Syracusans  celebrated 
a  feast  to  Diana;  this  jnneture  of  timii,  when  they  were 
given  up  entirely  to  wine  and  sport,  iNlarcellus  laid  hold  of, 
and  before  the  citizens  perceived  it,  not  only  possessed  him- 
self of  the  tower,  but,  before  the  bi'eak  of  day,  filled  the  wall 
around  with  soldiers,  and  made  his  way  into  the  Ilexapy- 
lum.  The  Syracusans  now  beginning  to  stir,  and  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  tumult,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  everywhere 
to  sound,  and  thus  frightened  them  all  into  flight,  as  if  all 
parts  of  the  city  were  already  won,  though  the  most  forti- 
fied, and  tlie  fairest,  and  most  ample  quarter  was  still  un- 
gained.  It  is  called  Acradina,  and  was  divided  by  a  wall 
from  the  outer  city,  one  part  of  which  they  call  Neapolis, 
the  other  Tycha.  Possessing  himself  of  these,  Marcellus, 
about  break  of  day,  entered  through  the  Hexapylum,  all 
his  ofiBcers  congratulating  him.  ]>ut  looking  down  from 
the  higher  places  upon  the  beautiful  and  spacious  city  be- 
low, he  is  said  to  have  wept  much,  commiserating  the  cal- 
amity that  hung  over  it,  when  his  thoughts  represented  to 
him  how  dismal  and  foul  the  face  of  the  city  would  in  a 
few  hours  be,  when  plundered  and  sacked  by  the  soldiers. 
For  among  the  officers  of  his  army  there  was  not  one  man 
that  durst  deny  the  plunder  of  the  city  to  the  soldier's  de- 
mands ;  nay,  many  were  instant  that  it  should  be  set  on 
fire  and  laid  level  to  the  ground :  but  this  Marcellus  would 
not  listen  to.  Yet  he  granted,  but  with  great  unwilling- 
ness and  reluctance,  that  the  money  and  slaves  should  be 
made  prey ;  giving  orders,  at  the  same  time,  that  none 
should  violate  any  free  person,  nor  kill,  misuse,  or  make  a 
slave  of  any  of  the  Syracusans.  Though  he  had  used  this 
moderation,  he  still  esteemed  the  condition  of  that  city  to 
be  pitiable,  and,  even  amidst  the  congratulations  and  joy, 
showed  his  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  and  commiseration 
at  seeing  all  the  riches  accumulated  during  a  long  felicity, 
now  dissipated  in  an  hour.  For  it  is  related,  that  no  less 
prey  and  plunder  v/as  taken  here  than  afterward  in  Car- 
thage. For  not  long  after  they  obtained  also  the  plunder  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  city,  which  were  taken  by  treachery ; 
leaving  nothing  untouched  but  the  king's  money,  which 
was  brought  into  the  public  treasury.  But  nothing  afflicted 
Marcellus  so  much  as  the  death  of  Archimedes,  who  was 
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then,  as  fate  would  have  it,  intent  upon  working  out  some 
problem  by  a  diagram,  and  having  fixed  his  mind  alike  and 
his  eyes  upon  the  subject  of  liis  speculation,  he  never 
noticed  the  incursion  of  the  Romans,  nor  that  the  city  was 
taken.  In  this  transport  of  study  and  contemplation,  a 
soldier,  unexpectedly  coming  up  to  him,  commanded  him 
to  follow  to  Marcellus ;  which  he  declining  to  do  before  he 
had  worked  out  his  problem  to  a  demonstration,  the  soldier, 
enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  ran  him  through.  Others 
write,  that  a  Roman  soldier,  running  upon  him  with  a 
drawn  sword,  offered  to  kill  him;  and  tliat  Archimedes, 
looking  back,  earnestly  besought  him  to  hold  his  hand  a 
little  while,  that  he  might  not  leave  what  he  was  then  at 
work  upon  inconclusive  and  imperfect ;  but  the  soldier, 
nothing  moved  by  his  entreaty,  instantly  killed  him. 
Others  again  relate,  that  as  Archimedes  v/as  carrying  to 
Marcellus  mathematical  instruments,  dials,  spheres,  and 
angles,  by  which  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  might  be 
measured  to  the  sight,  some  soldiers  seeing  him,  and  think- 
ing that  he  carried  gold  in  a  vessel,  slew  him.  Certain  it 
is,  that  his  death  was  very  afflicting  to  Marcellus  ;  and  that 
Marcellus  ever  after  regarded  him  that  killed  him  as  a 
murderer ;  and  that  he  sought  for  his  kindred  and  honored 
them  with  signal  favors. 

Indeed,  foreign  nations  had  held  tlie  Romans  to  be  excel- 
lent soldiers  and  formidable  in  battle  ;  but  they  had  hitherto 
given  no  memorable  example  of  gentleness,  or  humanity, 
or  civil  virtue ;  and  Marcellus  seems  first  to  have  shown  to 
the  Greeks,  that  his  countrymen  were  most  illustrious  for 
their  justice.  For  such  was  his  moderation  to  all  with  whom 
he  had  anything  to  do,  and  such  his  benignity  also  to  many 
cities  and  private  men,  that,  if  anything  hard  or  severe  was 
decreed  concerning  the  people  of  Enna,  Megara,  or  Syracuse, 
the  blame  was  thought  to  belong  rather  to  those  upon  whom 
the  storm  fell,  than  to  those  who  brought  it  upon  them. 
One  example  of  many  I  will  commemorate.  In  Sicily  there 
is  a  town  called  Engvium,  not  indeed  great,  but  very  ancient 
and  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the  goddesses,  called  tlie 
Mothers.  The  temple,  they  say,  was  built  by  the  Cretans  ; 
and  they  show  some  spears  and  brazen  helmets,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Meriones,  and  (with  the  same  spelling  as 
in  Latin)  of  Ulysses,  who  consecrated  them  to  the  goddesses. 
This  city  highly  favoring  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Nicias,  the  most  eminent  of  the  citzens,  counselled  them 
to  go  over  to  the  Romans  ;  to  that  ei\d  acting  freely  and 
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openly  in  harangues  to  their  assenibhes,  arguing  the  im« 
prudence  and  machiess  of  the  opposite  course.  They,  fear- 
nig  his  powci"  and  authority,  lesolvcd  to(h;livcrhiin  in  lioiida 
to  the  ('artliaginians.  Nicias,  detecting  tlie  design,  and 
seeing  that  his  i)erson  was  secretly  kept  in  watch,  proceed- 
ed to  speak  irreligiously  to  the  vulgar  of  the  Mothers,  and 
showed  many  signs  of  disrespect,  as  if  he  denied  and  con- 
temned the  received  opinion  of  the  presence  of  those  god- 
desses ;  his  enemies  the  while  rejoicing,  that  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  sought  the  destruction  hanging  over  his  head. 
When  they  were  just  now  about  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  an 
assembly  was  held,  and  here  Nicias,  making  a  speech  to  the 
people  concerning  some  affair  then  under  deliberation,  in 
the  midst  of  his  address,  cast  himself  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
soon  after,  while  amazement  (as  usually  happens  on  such 
surprising  occasions)  held  the  assembly  immovable,  raising 
and  turning  his  head  round,  he  began  in  a  trembling  and 
deep  tone,  but  by  degrees  raised  and  sharpened  his  voice. 
When  he  saw  the  whole  theatre  struck  with  horror  and 
silence,  throwing  off  his  mantle  and  rending  his  tunic,  he 
leaps  up  half  naked,  and  runs  towards  the  door,  crying  out 
aloud  that  he  was  driven  by  the  wrath  of  the  Mothers.  When 
no  man  durst,  out  of  religious  fear,  lay  hands  upon  him  or 
stop  him,  but  all  gave  way  before  him,  he  ran  out  of  the  gate, 
not  omitting  any  shriek  or  gesture  of  men  possessed  and  mad. 
His  wife,  conscious  of  his  counterfeiting,  and  privy  to  his 
design,  taking  her  children  with  her,  first  cast  herself  as  a 
suppliant  before  the  temple  of  the  goddesses ;  then,  pre- 
tending to  seek  her  wandering  husband,  no  man  hindering 
her,  went  out  of  the  town  in  safety  ;  and  by  this  means  they 
all  escaped  to  Marcellus  at  Syracuse.  After  many  other 
such  affronts  offered  him  by  the  men  of  Engyium,  Marcel- 
lus, having  taken  them  all  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 
bonds,  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them  the  last  punish- 
ment ;  when  Nicias,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  addressed  him- 
self to  him.  In  fine,  casting  himself  at  Marcellus's  feet, 
and  deprecating  for  his  citizens,  he  begged  most  earnestly 
their  lives,  chiefly  those  of  his  enemies.  Marcellus,  relent- 
ing, set  them  all  at  liberty,  and  rewarded  Nicias  with  ample 
lands  and  rich  presents.  This  history  is  recorded  by 
Posidonius  the  philosopher. 

Marcellus,  at  length  recalled  by  the  people  of  Rome  to 
the  immediate  war  at  home,  to  illustrate  his  triumph,  and 
adorn  the  city,  carried  away  with  him  a  great  number  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  Syracuse.    For,  before 
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that,  Rome  neither  had,  nor  had  seen,  any  of  those  fine  and 
exquisite  rarities;  nor  was  any  pleasure  taken  in  graceful 
and  elegant  pieces  of  workmanship.  Stuffed  with  barbar- 
ous arms  and  spoils  stained  with  blood,  and  everywhere 
crowned  with  triumi)hal  memorials  and  trophies,  she  was 
no  pleasant  or  delightful  spectacle  for  the  eyes  of  peaceful 
or  refined  spectators  ;  but,  as  P^paminondas  named  the  fields 
of  Boeotia  the  stage  of  Mars  ;  and  Xenophon  called  Ephesus 
the  workhouse  of  war ;  so,  in  my  judgment,  may  you  call 
Rome,  at  that  time  (to  use  the  words  of  Pindar),  "  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  peaceless  Mars."  Whence  Marcellus  was  more 
popular  with  the  people  in  general,  because  he  had  adorned 
the  city  with  beautiful  objects  that  had  all  the  charms  of 
Grecian  grace  and  symmetry ;  but  Fabius  Maximus,  who 
neither  touched  nor  brought  aAvay  anything  of  this  kind 
from  Tarentum,  when  he  had  taken  it,  was  more  approved 
of  by  the  elder  men.  lie  carried  off  the  money  and  valu- 
ables, but  forbade  the  statues  to  be  moved ;  adding,  as  it  is 
commonly  related,  "  Let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  these 
offended  gods."  They  blamed  Marcellus,  first  for  placing 
the  city  in  an  invidious  position,  as  it  seemed  now  to  cele- 
brate victories  and  lead  processions  of  triumph,  not  only 
over  men,  but  also  over  the  gods  as  captives  ;  then,  that  he 
had  diverted  to  idleness,  and  vain  talk  about  curious  arts 
and  artificers,  the  common  people,  which,  bred  up  in  wars 
and  agriculture,  had  never  tasted  of  luxury  and  sloth,  and, 
as  Euripides  said  of  Hercules,  had  been 

Rude,  unrefined,  only  for  great  things  good, 

so  that  now  they  misspent  much  of  their  time  in  examining 
and  criticising  trifles.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
reprimand,  Marcellus  made  it  his  glory  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  that  he  had  taught  his  ignorant  countrymen  to 
esteem  and  admire  the  elegant  and  wonderful  productions 
of  Greece. 

But  when  the  envious  opposed  his  being  brought  triumph- 
ant into  the  city,  because  there  were  some  relics  of  the 
war  in  Sicily,  and  a  third  triumph  would  be  looked  upon 
with  jealousy,  he  gave  way.  lie  triumphed  upon  the  Al- 
ban  mount,  and  thence  entered  the  city  in  ovation^  as  it  is 
called  in  Latin,  in  Greek  eua ;  but  in  this  ovation  he  was 
neither  carried  in  a  chariot,  nor  crowned  with  laurel,  nor 
ushered  by  trumpets  sounding  ;  but  went  afoot  with  shoes 
on,  many  flutes  or  pipes  sounding  in  concert,  while  he 
passed  along,  wearing  a  garland  of  myrtle,  in  a  peaceable 
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aspect,  exciting  ratlier  love  and  respect  than  fear.  Whence 
I  am,  by  conjecture,  led  to  think  tliat,  ori<^inally,  the  dif- 
ference ()l)served  betwixt  ovation  and  triunipli  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  <;'reatness  of  tlie  achicvcMucnts,  but  tlie  man- 
ner of  i)erforniinfj^  tlieni.  For  tliey  wlio,  liaviuf^  fought  a 
set  battle,  and  slain  the  enemy,  returned  vi(;tors,  le(l  that 
martial,  terrible  triumph,  and,  as  the  ordinary  custom 
then  was  in  lustrating  the  army,  adorned  tlie  arms  and 
the  soldiers  with  a  great  deal  of  laurel,  l^ut  they  who 
without  force,  by  colloquy,  persuasion,  and  reasoning,  had 
done  the  business,  to  these  captains  custom  gave  the  honor 
of  the  unmilitary  and  festive  ovation.  For  the  pipe  is  the 
badge  of  peace,  and  myrtle  the  plant  of  Venus,  who  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  abhors  force  and 
war.  It  is  called  ovation,  not  as  most  think,  from  the 
Greek  euasnms,  because  they  act  it  with  shouting  and 
cries  of  Eua:  for  so  do  they  also  the  proper  triumphs. 
The  Greeks  have  wrested  the  word  to  their  own  language, 
thinking  that  this  honor,  also,  must  have  some  connection 
with  Bacchus,  who  in  Greek  has  the  titles  of  Euius  and 
Thriambus.  But  the  thing  is  otherwise.  For  it  was  the 
custom  for  commanders,  in  their  triumph,  to  immolate  an 
ox,  but  in  their  ovation,  a  sheep :  hence  they  named  it 
Ovation^  from  the  Latin  oms.  It  is  worth  observing,  how 
exactly  opposite  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  the  Spartan 
legislator  are  to  those  of  the  Romans.  For  at  Lacedsemon, 
a  captain,  who  had  performed  the  work  he  had  undertook 
by  cunning,  or  courteous  treaty,  on  laying  down  his  com- 
mand, immolated  an  ox ;  he  that  did  the  business  by 
battle,  offered  a  cock ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  most 
warlike,  thinking  an  exploit  performed  by  reason  and 
wisdom,  to  be  more  excellent  and  more  congruous  to  man, 
than  one  effected  by  mere  force  and  courage.  Which  of 
the  two  is  to  be  preferred  I  leave  to  the  determination  of 
others. 

Marcellus  being  the  fourth  time  consul,  his  enemies  sub- 
orned the  Syracusans  to  come  to  Rome  to  accuse  him,  and 
to  complain  that  they  had  suffered  indignities  and  wrongs, 
contrary  to  the  conditions  granted  them.  It  happened  that 
Marcellus  was  in  the  capitol  offering  sacrifice  when  the 
Syracusans  petitioned  the  senate,  yet  sitting,  that  they 
might  have  leave  to  accuse  him  and  present  their  griev- 
ances. Marcellus's  colleague,  eager  to  protect  him  in  his 
absence,  put  them  out  of  the  court.  But  Marcellus  himself 
eame  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it.    And  first,  in  his  curule 
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chair  as  consul,  he  referred  to  the  senate  the  cognizance 
of  other  matters :  but  when  these  were  transacted,  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  passed  as  a  private  man  into  the  place 
where  the  accused  were  wont  to  make  their  defence,  and 
gave  free  liberty  to  the  Syracusans  to  impeach  him.  But 
they,  struck  with  consternation  by  his  majesty  and  confi- 
dence, stood  astonished ;  and  the  power  of  his  presence 
now,  in  his  robe  of  state,  appeared  far  more  terrible  and 
severe  than  it  had  done  when  he  was  arrayed  in  armor. 
Yet  reanimated  at  length  by  Marcellus's  rivals,  they  began 
their  impeachment,  and  made  an  oration  in  wliich  pleas  of 
justice  mingled  with  lamentation  and  complaint ;  the  sum 
of  which  was,  that  being  allies  and  friends  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  they  had,  notwithstanding,  suffered'  things  which 
other  commanders  had  abstained  from  inflicting  upon  ene- 
mies. To  this  Marcellus  answered ;  that  they  had  com- 
mitted many  acts  of  hostility  against  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  had  suffered  nothing  but  what  enemies  conquered  and 
captured  in  war  cannot  possibly  be  protected  'from  suffering: 
that  it  was  their  own  fault  they  had  been  made  captives, 
because  they  refused  to  give  ear  to  his  frequent  attempts 
to  persuade  them  by  gentle  means  :  neither  were  they 
forced  into  war  by  the  power  of  tyrants,  but  had  ratlier 
chosen  the  tyrants  themselves  for  the  express  object  that 
they  might  make  war.  The  orations  ended,  and  the 
Syracusans,  according  to  the  custom,  having  retired,  Mar- 
cellus left  his  colleague  to  ask  the  sentences,  and  with- 
drawing with  the  Syracusans,  stayed  expecting  at  the  doors 
of  the  senate-house  ;  not  in  the  least  discomposed  in  spirit, 
either  with  alarm  at  the  accusation,  or  by  anger  against 
the  Syracusans ;  but  with  perfect  calmness  and  serenity 
attending  the  issue  of  the  cause.  The  sentences  at  length 
being  all  asked,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  made  in  vindica- 
tion of  Marcellus,  the  Syracusans,  with  tears  flowing  from 
their  eyes,  cast  themselves  at  his  knees,  beseeching  him  to 
forgive  themselves  there  present,  and  to  be  moved  by  the 
misery  of  the  rest  of  their  city,  which  would  ever  be 
mindful  of,  and  grateful  for,  his  benefits.  Thus  Marcellus, 
softened  by  their  tears  and  distress,  was  not  only  recon- 
ciled to  the  deputies,  but  ever  afterwards  continued  to  find 
opportunity  of  doing  kindness  to  the  Syracusans.  The 
liberty  which  he  had  restored  to  them,  and  their  rights, 
laws,  and  goods  that  were  left,  the  senate  confirmed. 
Upon  which  account  the  Syracusans,  besides  other  signal 
honors,  made  a  law,  that  if  Marcellus  should  at  any  time 
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como  mip  Sicily,  or  any  of  liis  posterity,  the  Syracusana 
Bhoiild  wear  garlands  and  offer  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods. 

vVfter  this  he  moved  against  Hannibal.  And  whereas 
the  other  consuls  and  commanders,  since  the  defeat  received 
at  CanucO,  had  all  made  use  of  the  same  policy  against 
Hannibal,  namely,  to  decline  coming  to  a  battle  with  him  ; 
and  none  had  had  the  courage  to  encounter  him  in  the 
field,  and  put  themselves  to  the  decision  by  the  sword  ; 
Marcellus  entered  upon  the  opposite  course,  thinking  that 
Italy  would  be  destroyed  by  the  very  delay  by  which  they 
looked  to  wear  out  Hannibal  ;  and  that  Fabius,  who,  ad- 
hering to  his  cautious  policy,  waited  to  see  the  war  ex- 
tinguished, while  Rome  itself  meantime  wasted  away  (like 
timid  physicians,  who,  dreading  to  administer  remedies, 
stay  waiting,  and  believe  that  what  is  the  decay  of  the 
patient's  strength  is  the  decline  of  the  disease),  was  not 
taking  a  right  course  to  heal  the  sickness  of  his  country. 
And  first,  the  great  cities  of  the  Samnites,  which  had 
revolted,  came  into  his  power ;  in  which  he  found  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  and  money,  and  three  thousand  of  Hanni- 
bal's soldiers,  that  Avere  left  for  the  defence.  After  this, 
the  proconsul  Cnseus  Fulvius  with  eleven  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  being  slain  in  Apulia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army  also  at  the  same  time  cut  off,  he  despatched  letters  to 
Rome,  and  bade  the  people  be  of  good  courage,  for  that  he 
was  now  upon  the  march  against  Hannibal,  to  turn  his 
triumph  into  sadness.  On  these  letters  being  read,  Livy 
writes  that  the  people  were  not  only  not  encouraged,  but 
more  discouraged,  than  before.  For  danger,  they  thought, 
was  but  the  greater  in  proportion  as  Marcellus  was  of  more 
value  than  Fulvius.  He,  as  he  had  written,  advancing 
into  the  territories  of  the  Lucanians,  came  up  to  him  at 
Numistro,  and,  the  enemy  keeping  himself  upon  the  hills, 
pitched  his  camp  in  a  level  plain,  and  the  next  day  drew 
forth  his  army  in  order  for  fight.  Nor  did  Hannibal  refuse 
the  challenge.  They  fought  long  and  obstinately  on  both 
sides,  victory  yet  seeming  undecided,  when,  after  three 
hours'  conflict,  night  hardly  parted  them.  The  next  day, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  was  risen,  Marcellus  again  brought  forth 
his  troops,  and  ranged  them  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain,  challenging  Hannibal  to  solve  the  question  by  another 
trial.  When  he  dislodged  and  drew  off,  Marcellus,  gather- 
ing up  the  spoils  of  the  enemies,  and  burying  the  bodies 
of  his  slain  soldiers,  closely  followed  him.    And  though 
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Hannibal  often  used  stratagems,  and  laid  ambushes  to 
entrap  Marcellus,  yet  he  never  could  circumvent  him.  By 
skirmishes,  meantime,  in  all  of  which  he  was  superior, 
Marcellus  gained  himself  such  high  repute,  that,  when  the 
time  of  the  Comitia  at  Rome  was  near  at  lumd,  the  senate 
thought  fit  rather  to  recall  the  other  consul  from  Sicily, 
than  to  withdraw  Marcellus  from  his  conflict  with  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  on  his  arrival  they  bid  him  name  Quintus  Fulvius 
dictator.  For  the  dictator  is  created  neither  by  the  people, 
nor  by  the  senate,  but  the  consul  of  the  prgetor,  before  the 
popular  assembly,  pronounces  him  to  be  dictator,  whom  he 
himself  chooses.  Hence  he  is  called  dictator,  dicer e  mean- 
ing to  name.  Others  say  that  he  is  named  dictator,  be- 
cause his  word  is  a  laio^  and  he  orders  what  he  pleases, 
without  submitting  it  to  the  vote.  For  the  Romans  call 
the  orders  of  magistrates  Edicts. 

And  now  because  Marcellus's  colleague,  who  was  recalled 
from  Sicily,  had  a  mind  to  name  another  man  dictator,  and 
would  not  be  forced  to  change  his  opinion,  he  sailed  away  by 
night  back  to  Sicily.  So  the  common  people  made  an  order 
that  Quintus  Fulvius  should  be  chosen  dictator:  and  the 
senate,  by  an  express,  commanded  Marcellus  to  nominate 
him.  He  obeying  proclaimed  him  dictator  according  to  the 
order  of  the  people ;  but  the  office  of  proconsul  was  con- 
tinued to  himself  for  a  year.  And  having  arranged  with 
Fabius  Maximus,  that  while  he  besieged  Tarentum,  he  him- 
self would,  by  following  Hannibal  and  drawing  him  up  and 
down,  detain  him  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  Taren- 
tines,  he  overtook  him  at  Canusium :  and  as  Hannibal 
often  shifted  his  camp,  and  still  declined  the  combat,  he 
everywhere  sought  to  engage  him.  At  last  pressing  upon 
him  while  encamping  by  light  skirmishes  he  provoked  him 
to  a  battle  ;  but  night  again  divided  them  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict.  The  next  day  Marcellus  again  showed  him- 
self in  arms,  and  brought  up  his  forces  in  array.  Hannibal, 
in  extreme  grief,  called  his  Carthaginians  together  to  an 
harangue :  and  vehemently  prayed  them,  to  fight  to-day 
worthily  ot  all  their  former  successes  ;  "  For  you  see,"  said 
he,  "  how,  after  such  great  victories,  we  have  not  liberty  to 
respire,  nor  to  repose  ourselves,  though  victors  ;  unless  we 
drive  this  man  back."  Then  the  two  armies  joining  battle, 
fought  fiercely ;  when  the  event  of  an  untimely  movement 
showed  Marcellus  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  error.  The  right 
wing  being  hard  pressed  upon,  he  commanded  one  of  the 
legions  to  be  brought  up  to  the  front.    This  change  disturb* 
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ing  the  array  and  posture  of  the  lep^ions,  pave  the  victory 
to  the  enemies  ;  and  there  fell  two  tliousand  seven  liundred 
Konians.  Marc(!lhis,  after  lie  had  retreated  into  Ins  eanip, 
called  his  soldiers  together  ;  *'  I  see,"  said  he,  "  many  Uomau 
arms  and  bodies,  but  I  see  not  so  much  as  one  lioman."  To 
their  entreaties  for  his  pardon,  he  returned  a  refusal  while 
they  remained  beaten,  but  promised  to  give  it  so  soon  as 
they  should  overcome  ;  and  he  resolved  to  bring  them  into 
the  field  again  the  next  day,  that  the  fame  of  their  victory 
might  arrive  at  Rome  before  that  of  their  flight.  Dismiss- 
ing the  assembly,  he  commanded  barley  instead  of  wheat 
to  be  given  to  those  companies  that  had  turned  their  backs. 
These  rebukes  were  so  bitter  to  the  soldiers,  that  though  a 
great  number  of  them  were  grievously  wounded,  yet  they 
relate  there  was  not  one  to  whom  the  general's  oration  was 
not  more  painful  and  smarting  than  his  wounds. 

The  day  breaking,  a  scarlet  toga,  the  sign  of  instant 
battle,  was  displayed.  The  companies  marked  with  igno- 
miny begged  they  might  be  posted  in  the  foremost  place, 
and  obtained  their  request.  Then  the  tribunes  bring  forth 
the  rest  of  the  forces,  and  draw  them  up.  On  news  of 
which,  "  O  strange ! "  said  Hannibal,  "  what  will  you  do 
with  this  man,  who  can  bear  neither  good  nor  bad  fortune? 
He  is  the  only  man  who  neither  suffers  us  to  rest  when  he 
is  victor,  nor  rests  himself  when  he  is  overcome.  We  shall 
have,  it  seems,  perpetually  to  fight  with  him ;  as  in  good 
success  his  confidence,  and  in  ill  success  his  shame,  still 
urges  him  to  some  further  enterprise  ?  "  Then  the  armies 
engaged.  When  the  fight  was  doubtful,  Hannibal  com- 
manded the  elephants  to  be  brought  into  the  first  battalion, 
and  to  be  driven  upon  the  van  of  the  Romans.  When  the 
beasts,  trampling  upon  many,  soon  caused  disorder,  Flavius. 
a  tribune  of  soldiers,  snatching  an  ensign,  meets  them,  and 
wounding  the  first  elephant  with  the  spike  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ensign  staff,  puts  him  to  flight.  The  beast  turned 
around  upon  the  next,  and  drove  back  both  him  and  the 
rest  that  followed.  Marcellus,  seeing  this,  pours  in  his 
horse  with  great  force  upon  the  elephants,  and  upon  the 
enemy  disordered  by  their  flight.  The  horse,  making  a 
fierce  impression,  pursued  the  Carthaginians  home  to  their 
camp,  while  the  elephants,  wounded  and  running  upon  their 
own  party,  caused  a  considerable  slaughter.  It  is  said, 
more  than  eight  thousand  were  slain  ;  of  the  Roman  army 
three  thousand,  and  almost  all  wounded.  This  gave  Han- 
nibal opportunity  to  retire  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
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to  remove  to  greater  distance  from  Marcellus ;  who  was 
kept  from  pursuing  by  the  number  of  his  wounded  men, 
and  removed,  by  gentle  marches,  into  Campania,  and  spent 
the  summer  at  JSinuessa,  engaged  in  restoring  tiiem. 

But  as  Hannibal,  having  disentangled  himself  from  Mar- 
cellus, ranged  with  his  army  round  about  the  country,  and 
wasted  Italy  free  from  all  fear,  at  Rome  Marcellus  was 
evil  spoken  of.  His  detractors  induced  Publicius  Bibulus, 
tribune  of  the  people,  an  eloquent  and  violent  man,  to 
undertake  his  accusation.  He,  by  assiduous  harangues, 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  withdraw  from  Marcellus  the 
command  of  the  army ;  '-'-  Seeing  that  Marcellus,"  said  he, 
"  after  brief  exercise  in  the  war,  has  withdrawn  as  it  might 
be  from  the  wrestling  ground  to  the  warm  baths  to  refresh 
himself."  Marcellus,  on  hearing  this,  appointed  lieutenants 
over  his  camp,  and  hasted  to  Rome  to  refute  the  charges 
against  him  :  and  there  found  ready  drawn  up  an  impeach- 
ment consisting  of  these  calumnies.  At  the  day  prefixed, 
in  the  Flaminian  circus,  into  which  place  the  people  had 
assembled  themselves,  Bibulus  rose  and  accused  him. 
Marcellus  himself  answered,  briefly  and  simply,  but  the 
first  and  most  approved  men  of  the  city  spoke  largely  and  in 
high  terms,  very  freely  advising  the  people  not  to  show  them- 
selves worse  judges  than  the  enemy,  condenniing  Marcellus 
of  timidity,  from  whom  alone  of  all  their  captains  the 
enemy  fled,  and  as  perpetually  endeavored  to  avoid  fighting 
with  him,  as  to  fight  with  others.  When  they  made  an 
end  of  speaking,  the  accuser's  hope  to  obtain  judgment  so 
far  deceived  him,  that  Marcellus  was  not  only  absolved, 
but  the  fifth  time  created  consul. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  this  consulate,  but  he 
suppressed  a  great  commotion  in  Etruria,that  had  proceeded 
near  to  revolt,  and  visited  and  quieted  the  cities.  Then, when 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  which  he  had  vowed  out  of  his 
Sicilian  spoils  to  Honor  and  Virtue,  was  objected  to  by  the 
priests,  because  they  denied  that  one  temple  could  be  law- 
fully dedicated  to  two  gods,  he  began  to  adjoin  another  to 
it,  resenting  the  priests'  opposition,  and  almost  converting 
the  thing  into  an  omen.  And,  truly,  many  other  prodigies 
also  afl:'righted  him ;  some  temples  had  been  struck  with 
lightning,  and  in  Jupiter's  temple  mice  had  gnawed  the 
gold;  it  was  reported,  also,  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  and  that 
a  boy  had  been  born  with  a  head  like  an  elephant's.  All 
which  prodigies  had  indeed  been  attended  to,  but  due 
reconciliation  had  not  been  obtained  from  the  gods.    The 
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aruspices  therefore  detained  liim  at  Rome,  glowing  and 
l)urnin^  willi  (l(\siie  to  return  to  the  war.  For  no  man  was 
ever  inilanied  witli  so  great  desire  of  anything,  as  was  ho 
to  liglit  a  battle  with  Hannibal.  It  was  the  subject  of  his 
dreams  in  the  night,  the  topic  of  all  his  consultations  with 
his  fi'icnds  and  familiars,  nor  did  he  present  to  the  gods 
any  other  wish,  but  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal  in  the 
field.  And  I  tliink,  that  he  would  most  gladly  have  set 
upon  him,  with  both  armies  environed  within  a  single  camp. 
Had  he  not  been  even  loaded  with  honors,  and  had  he  not 
given  proofs  in  many  ways  of  his  maturity  of  judgment 
and  of  prudence  equal  to  that  of  any  commander,  you  might 
have  said,  that  he  was  agitated  by  a  youthful  ambition, 
above  what  became  a  man  of  that  age :  for  he  had  passed 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life  when  he  began  his  fifth  consul- 
ship. 

The  sacrifices  liaving  been  offered,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  the  propitiation  of  the  gods  performed,  according  to  the 
prescription  of  the  diviners,  he  at  last  with  his  colleague 
went  forth  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  tried  all  possible 
means  to  provoke  Hannibal,  who  at  that  time  had  a  standing 
camp  betwixt  Bantia  and  Venusia.  Hannibal  declined  an 
engagement,  but  having  obtained  intelligence  that  some 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  the  town  of  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
placing  an  ambush  under  the  little  hill  of  Petelia,  he  slew 
two  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers.  This  incensed  Mar- 
cellus  to  revenge  ;  and  he  therefore  moved  nearer  Hannibal. 
Betwixt  the  two  camps  was  a  little  hill,  a  tolerably  secure 
post,  covered  with  wood ;  it  had  steep  descents  on  either 
side,  and  there  w^ere  springs  of  water  seen  trickling  down. 
This  place  was  so  fit  and  advantageous,  that  the  Romans 
wondered  that  Hannibal,  who  had  come  thither  before 
them,  had  not  seized  upon  it,  but  had  left  it  to  the  enemies. 
But  to  him  the  place  had  seemed  commodious  indeed  for  a 
camp,  but  yet  more  commodious  for  an  ambuscade ;  and  to 
that  use  he  chose  to  put  it.  So  in  the  wood  and  the  hollows 
he  hid  a  number  of  archers  and  spearmen,  confident  that 
the  commodiousness  of  the  place  would  allure  the  Romans. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation.  For  presently  in 
the  Roman  camp  they  talked  and  disputed,  as  if  they  had 
all  been  captains,  how  the  place  ought  to  be  seized,  and  what 
great  advantage  they  should  thereby  gain  upon  the  enemies, 
chiefly  if  they  transferred  their  camp  thither,  at  any  rate, 
if  they  strengthened  the  place  with  a  fort.  Marcellus 
resolved  to  go,  with  a  few  horse,  to  view  it.    Having  called 
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a  diviner  he  proceeded  to  sacrifice.  In  the  first  victim  the 
aruspex  sliowed  liini  tlie  liver  without  a  head ;  in  the 
second  the  liead  appeared  of  unusual  size,  and  all  the  other 
indications  highly  promising.  When  these  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  free  them  from,  the  dread  of  the  former,  tiie 
diviners  declared,  that  they  were  all  the  more  terrified  hy 
the  latter ;  because  entrails  too  fair  and  promising,  when 
they  appear  after  others  that  are  maimed  and  monstrous, 
render  the  change  doubtful  and  suspicious.     But 

Nor  fire  nor  brazen  wall  can  keep  out  fate ; 

as  Pindar  observes.  Marcellus,  therefore,  taking  with  him 
his  colleague  Crispinus,  and  his  son,  a  tribune  of  soldiers, 
with  two  hundred  and  tAventy  horse  at  most  (among  whom 
there  was  not  one  Roman,  but  all  were  Etruscans,  except 
forty  Fregellans,  of  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  had  on 
all  occasions  received  full  proof),  goes  to  view  the  place. 
The  hill  was  covered  with  woods  all  over ;  on  the  top  of  it 
sat  a  scout  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  hav- 
ing the  Roman  camp  exposed  to  his  view.  Upon  signs 
received  from  him,  the  men  that  were  placed  in  ambush 
stirred  not  till  Marcellus  came  near  ;  and  then  all  starting 
up  in  an  instant,  and  encompassing  him  from  all  sides, 
attacked  him  with  darts,  struck  about  and  wounded  the 
backs  of  those  that  fled,  and  pressed  upon  those  who  re- 
sisted. These  were  the  forty  Fregellans.  For  though  the 
Etruscans  fled  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight,  the  Fre- 
gellans formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  bravely  defending 
the  consuls,  till  Crispinus,  struck  with  two  darts,  turned 
his  horse  to  fly  away ;  and  Marcellus's  side  was  run 
through  with  a  lance  with  a  broad  head.  Then  the  Fre- 
gellans, also,  the  few  that  remained  alive,  leaving  the  fallen 
consul,  and  rescuing  young  Marcellus,  who  also  was 
wounded,  got  into  the  camp  by  flight.  There  were  slain 
not  much  above  forty ;  five  lictors  and  eighteen  horsemen 
came  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Crispinus  also  died  of 
his  wounds  a  few  days  after.  Such  a  disaster  as  the  loss 
of  both  consuls  in  a  single  engagement  was  one  that  had 
never  before  befallen  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  little  valuing  the  other  events,  as  soon  as  he 
was  told  of  Marcellus's  death,  immediately  hasted  to  the 
hill.  Viewing  the  body,  and  continuing  for  some  time  to 
observe  its  strength  and  shape,  he  allowed  not  a  word  to 
fall  from  him  expressive  of  the  least  pride  or  arrogancy, 
Dor  did  he  show  in  his  countenance  any  sign  of  gladness, 
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as  anolhor  perhaps  would  l»;ivc  (hnw.,  wlion  his  fiorne  and 
troiil)l('S()in(MMiciny  had  been  taken  away;  l)ut  amazed  b^; 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  end,  takin<jj  off  nothing  but 
Ids  rinp^,  <;'ave  order  to  have  tlie  body  i)roperly  elad  and 
adorned  and  honorably  burned.  The  relics  put  into  a  sil- 
ver urn,  with  a  crown  of  gold  to  cover  it,  he  sent  back  to 
his  son.  l>ut  some  of  the  Numidians  setting  upon  these 
that  were  carrying  the  urn,  took  it  from  them  by  force,  and 
cast  away  the  bones;  which  being  told  to  Tlannibal,  "It 
is  impossible,  it  seems  then,"  he  said,  "  to  do  anything 
cigainst  the  will  of  God!"  lie  punished  the  Numidians; 
but  took  no  further  care  of  sending  or  re-collecting  the 
bones  ;  conceiving  that  Marcellus  so  fell,  and  so  lay  un- 
buried,  by  a  certain  fate.  So  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Vaerius 
Maximus  have  left  upon  record:  but  Livy  and  Augustus 
Ciesar  affirm,  that  the  urn  was  brought  to  his  son,  and 
honored  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  Besides  the  monu- 
ments raised  for  him  at  Rome,  there  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory  at  Catana  in  Sicily,  an  ample  wrestling  place  called 
after  him ;  statues  and  pictures,  out  of  those  he  took  from 
Syracuse,  were  set  up  in  Samothrace,  in  the  temple  of  the 
gods,  named  Cabiri,  and  in  that  of  Minerva  at  Lindus, 
where  also  there  was  a  statue  of  him,  says  Posidonius,  with 
the  following  inscription  : — 

This  was,  O  stranger,  once  Rome's  star  divine, 
Claudius  Marcellus  of  an  ancient  line ; 
To  fight  her  wars  seven  times  her  consul  made, 
Low  in  the  dust  her  enemies  he  laid. 

The  writer  of  the  inscription  has  added  to  Marcellus's 
five  consulates,  his  two  proconsulates.  His  progeny  con- 
tinued in  high  honor  even  down  to  Marcellus,  son  of 
Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  whom  she  bore  to  her  husband 
Caius  Marcellus ;  and  who  died  a  bridegroom,  in  the  j^ear 
of  his  sedileship,  having  not  long  before  married  Csesar's 
daughter.  His  mother,  Octavia,  dedicated  the  library  to 
his  honor  and  memory,  and  Caesar,  the  theatre  which  bears: 
his  name. 
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MARCELLUS. 

These  are  the  memorable  things  I  have  found  in  histo- 
rians, concerning  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas.  Betwixt  wliich 
two  great  men,  thougli  in  natural  character  and  manners 
they  nearly  resembled  each  other,  because  both  were 
valiant  and  diligent,  daring  and  high-spirited,  there  was 
yet  some  diversity  in  the  one  point,  that  Marcellus  in  many 
cities  which  he  reduced  under  his  power,  committed  great 
slaughter ;  but  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  never  after  any 
victory  put  men  to  death,  or  reduced  citizens  to  slavery. 
And  we  are  told,  too,  that  the  Thebans  would  not,  had  these 
been  present,  have  taken  the  measures  they  did,  against 
the  Orchomenians.  Marcellus's  exploits  against  the  Gauls 
are  admirable  and  ample ;  when,  accompanied  by  a  few 
horse,  lie  defeated  and  put  to  flight  a  vast  number  of  horse 
and  foot  together  (an  action  you  cannot  easily  in  historians 
find  to  have  been  done  by  any  other  captain),  and  took  their 
king  prisoner.  To  which  honor  Pelopidas  aspired,  but  did 
not  attain ;  he  was  killed  by  the  tyrant  in  the  attempt.  But 
to  these  you  may  perhaps  oppose  those  two  most  glorious 
battles  at  Leuctra  and  Tegyrse  ;  and  we  have  no  statement 
of  any  achievement  of  Marcellus,  by  stealth  or  ambuscade, 
such  as  were  those  of  Pelopidas,  when  he  returned  from 
exile,  and  killed  the  tyrants  at  Thebes  ;  which,  indeed,  may 
claim  to  be  called  the  first  in  rank  of  all  achievements  ever 
performed  by  secrecy  and  cunning.  Hannibal  was,  indeed, 
a  most  formidable  enemy  for  the  Romans  ;  but  so  for  that 
matter  were  the  Lacedaomonians  for  the  Thebans.  And 
that  these  were,  in  the  fights  of  Leuctra  and  Tegyrse, 
beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  Pelopidas,  is  confessed  ;  whereas, 
Polybius  writes,  that  Hannibal  was  never  so  much  as  once 
vanquished  by  Marcellus,  but  remained  invincible  in  all 
encounters,  till  Scipio  came.  I  myself,  hideed,  have  fol- 
lowed rather  Livy,  Csesar,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and,  among 
the  Greeks,  king  Juba,  in  stating  tliat  the  troops  of  Hanni- 
bal were  in  some  encounters  routed  and  put  to  flight  by 
Marcellus ;  but  certainly  these  defeats  conduced  little  to 
the  sum  of  the  war.    It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
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merely  feints  of  some  sort  on  the  pjirt  of  the  Carthapjinians. 
What  was  indeed  truly  and  really  admirable  was,  tliat  the 
Koiuans,  after  the  defeat  of  so  many  armies,  the;  slanfj^ht(!r 
of  so  many  eaptains,  and,  in  line,  the  eonfusion  of  ahnost 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  still  sliowed  a  courage  equal  to 
their  losses,  and  were  as  willing  as  tlieir  enemies  to  engage 
in  new  battles.  And  IMarcellus  was  tiie  one  man  who 
overeame  the  great  and  inveterate  fear  and  dread,  and 
revived,  raised,  and  confirmed  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  to 
that  degree  of  emulation  and  bravery,  that  would  not  let 
them  easily  yield  the  victory,  but  made  them  contend  for 
it  to  the  last.  For  the  same  men,  whom  continual  defeats 
had  accustomed  to  think  themselves  happy,  if  they  could 
but  save  themselves  by  running  from  Hannibal,  were  by 
him  taught  to  esteem  it  base  and  ignominious  to  return  safe 
but  unsuccessful ;  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  had 
yielded  one  step  in  the  terrors  of  the  fight ;  and  to  grieve 
to  extremity  if  they  were  not  victorious. 

In  short,  as  Pelopidas  was  never  overcome  in  any  battle, 
where  himself  was  present  and  commanded  in  chief,  and  as 
Marcellus  gained  more  victories  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, truly  he  that  could  not  be  easily  overcome,  consid- 
ering his  many  successes,  may  fairly  be  compared  with  him 
who  was  undefeated.  Marcellus  took  Sj^racuse ;  whereas  Pe- 
lopidas was  frustrated  of  his  hope  of  capturing  Sparta.  But 
in  my  judgment  it  was  more  difficult  to  advance  his  stand- 
ard even  to  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and  to  be  the  first  of  mortals 
that  ever  passed  the  river  Eurotas  in  arms,  than  it  was  to  re- 
duce Sicily ;  unless,  indeed,  we  say  that  that  adventure  is 
with  more  of  right  to  be  attributed  to  Epaminondas,  as  was 
also  the  Leuctrian  battle ;  whereas  Marcellus's  renown,  and 
the  glory  of  his  brave  actions,  came  entire  and  undiminished 
.to  him  alone.  For  he  alone  took  Syracuse ;  and  without 
his  colleague's  help  defeated  the  Gauls,  and,  when  all  others 
declined,  alone,  without  one  companion,  ventured  to  en- 
gage with  Hannibal ;  and  changing  the  aspect  of  the  war 
first  showed  the  example  of  daring  to  attack  him. 

1  cannot  commend  the  death  of  either  of  these  great 
men ;  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  their  ends  gives 
me  a  feeling  rather  of  pain  and  distress.  Hannibal  has  my 
admiration  who,  in  so  many  severe  conflicts,  more  than 
can  be  reckoned  in  one  day,  never  received  so  much  as  one 
■wound.  1  honor  Chrysantes  also  (in  Xenophon's  Cyropse- 
dia),  who,  having  raised  his  sword  in  the  act  of  striking 
his  enemy,  so  soon  as  a  retreat  was  sounded,  left  him,  and 
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retired  sedately  and  modestly.  Yet  the  anger  which  pro- 
voked Pelopidas  to  pursue  revenge  in  the  heat  of  fight  may 
excuse  him. 

The  first  thing  for  a  captjiiu  Is  to  pain 

Safo  victory ;  the  next  to  be  with  honor  slain, 

as  Euripides  says.  For  then  he  cannot  be  said  to  sicker 
death  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  called  an  action.  Tlie  very  object, 
too,  of  Pelopidas's  victory,  which  consisted  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  tyrant,  presenting  itself  to  his  eyes,  did  not  wholly 
carry  him  away  unadvisedly :  he  could  not  easily  expect 
again  to  have  another  equally  glorious  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  his  courage,  in  a  noble  and  honorable  cause. 
But  Marcellus,  when  it  made  little  to  his  advantage,  and 
when  no  such  violent  ardor  as  present  danger  naturally 
calls  out  transported  him  to  passion,  throwing  himself  into 
danger  fell  into  an  unexplored  ambush  ;  he,  namely,  who 
had  borne  five  consulates,  led  three  triumphs,  won  the 
spoils  and  glories  of  kings  and  victories,  to  act  the  part  of 
a  mere  scout,  or  sentinel,  and  to  expose  all  his  achieve- 
ments to  be  trod  under  foot  by  the  mercenary  Spaniards  and 
Numidians,  who  sold  themselves  and  their  lives  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  so  that  even  they  themselves  felt  unworthy, 
and  almost  grudged  themselves  the  unhoped-for  success  of 
having  cut  off,  among  a  few  Fregellan  scouts,  the  most 
valiant,  the  most  potent,  and  most  renowned  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Let  no  man  think  that  we  have  thus  spoken  out  of 
a  design  to  accuse  these  noble  men  ;  it  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  frank  indignation  in  their  own  behalf,  at  seeing 
them  thus  wasting  all  their  other  virtues  upon  that  of 
bravery,  and  throwing  away  their  lives,  as  if  the  loss 
would  be  only  felt  by  themselves,  and  not  by  their  country, 
allies,  and  friends. 

After  Pelopidas's  death,  his  friends,  for  whom  he  died, 
made  a  funeral  for  him ;  the  enemies,  by  whom  he  had 
been  killed,  made  one  for  Marcellus.  A  noble  and  happy 
lot  indeed  the  former ;  yet  there  is  something  higher  and 
greater  in  the  admiration  rendered  by  enemies  to  the  vir- 
tue that  had  been  their  own  obstacle,  than  in  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  friends.  Since,  in  the  one  case,  it  is 
virtue  alone  that  challenges  itself  the  honor  ;  while,  in  the 
other,  it  may  be  rather  men's  personal  pi-ofit  and  advan* 
tage  that  is  the  real  origin  of  what  they  do. 
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ARISTTDES. 

Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  of  the  tril)e  Anti- 
ochis,  and  township  of  Alopece.  As  to  wealth,  statements 
differ ;  some  say  he  passed  his  life  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
left  behind  him  two  daughters  wliose  indigence  long  kept 
them  unmarried  ;  but  Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  general  report,  professes  in  his  Socrates,  to 
know  a  farm  at  Phalerum  going  by  Artistides's  name, 
where  he  was  interred ;  and,  as  marks  of  his  opulence,  ad- 
duces first,  the  office  of  archon  eponymus,  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  lot  of  the  bean  ;  which  was  confined  to  the 
highest  assessed  families,  called  the  Pentacosiomedimni ; 
second,  the  ostracism,  which  was  not  usually  inflicted  on 
the  poorer  citizens,  but  on  those  of  great  houses,  whose 
station  exposed  them  to  envy ;  third  and  last,  that  he  left 
certain  tripods  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  offerings  for  his 
victory  in  conducting  the  representation  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, which  were  even  in  our  age  still  to  be  seen,  re- 
taining this  inscription  upon  them,  "  The  tribe  Antiochis 
obtained  the  victory:  Aristides  defrayed  the  charges: 
Archestratus's  play  was  acted."  But  this  argument,  though 
in  appearance  the  strongest,  is  of  the  least  moment  of  any. 
For  Epaminondas,  who  all  the  world  knows  was  educated, 
and  lived  his  whole  life  in  much  poverty,  and  also  Plato, 
the  philosopher,  exhibited  magnificent  shows,  the  one  an 
entertainment  of  flute-players,  the  other  of  dithyrambic 
singers ;  Dion,  the  Syracusan,  supplying  the  expenses  of 
the  latter,  and  Pelopidas  those  of  Epaminondas.  For  good 
men  do  not  allow  themselves  in  any  inveterate  and  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  to  receiving  presents  from  their  friends, 
but  while  looking  upon  those  that  are  accepted  to  be  hoard- 
ed up  and  with  avaricious  intentions,  as  sordid  and  mean, 
they  do  not  refuse  such  as,  apart  from  all  profit,  gratify  the 
pure  love  of  honor  and  magnificence.  Pansetius,  again, 
shows  that  Demetrius  was  deceived  concerning  the  tripod 
by  an  identity  of  name.  For,  from  the  Persian  war  to  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian,  there  are  upon  record  only  two 
of  the  name  of  Aristides,  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  rep- 
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resenting  P^ays  and  gained  tlie  prize,  neither  of  which  was 
the  same  with  the  son  of  Lysiniachus  ;  but  tlie  father  of 
the  one  was  Xenophihis,  and  the  other  Hved  at  a  much 
later  time,  as  the  way  of  writing,  whicli  is  that  in  use  since 
the  time  of  EucUdes,  and  the  addition  of  tlie  name  of  Ar- 
chestratus  prove,  a  name  wliich,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  no  writer  mentions,  but  whicli  several,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  record  as  that  of  a  dramatic  poet.  The 
argument  of  Pangetius  requires  to  be  more  closely  con- 
sidered. But  as  for  the  ostracism,  every  one  was  liable  to 
it,  whom  his  reputation,  birth,  or  eloquence  raised  aljove 
the  common  level ;  insomuch  that  even  Damon,  preceptor 
to  Pericles,  was  thus  banished,  because  he  seemed  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  sense.  And,  moreover,  Idomeneus 
says,  that  Aristides  was  not  made  archon  by  the  lot  of  the 
bean,  but  the  free  election  of  the  people.  And  if  he  held 
the  office  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  as  Demetrius  himself 
has  written,  it  is  very  probable  that  his  great  reputation 
and  success  in  the  war  made  him  be  preferred  for  his 
virtue  to  an  office  which  others  received  in  consideration 
of  their  wealth.  But  Demetrius  manifestly  is  eager  not 
only  to  exempt  Aristides,  but  Socrates  likewise,  from 
poverty,  as  from  a  great  evil ;  telling  us  that  the  latter  had 
not  only  a  house  of  his  own,  but  also  seventy  minjie  put  out 
at  interest  with  Crito. 

Aristides  being  the  friend  and  supporter  of  that  Clis- 
thenes,  who  settled  the  government  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants,  and  emulating  and  admiring  Lycurgus,  the  Lace- 
dsemonian,  above  all  politicians,  adhered  to  the  aristocrati- 
cal  principles  of  government ;  and  had  Themistocles,  son  to 
Neocles,  his  adversary  on  the  side  of  the  populace.  Some 
say  tliat,  being  boys  and  bred  up  together  from  their 
infancy,  they  were  always  at  variance  with  each  other  in  all 
their  words  and  actions,  as  well  serious  as  playful,  and  that 
in  this  their  early  contention  they  soon  made  proof  of  their 
natural  inclinations;  the  one  being  ready,  adventurous, 
and  subtle,  engaging  readily  and  eagerly  in  everything; 
the  other  of  a  staid  and  settled  temper,  intent  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  justice,  not  admitting  any  degree  of  falsity,  inde- 
corum, or  trickery,  no,  not  so  much  as  at  his  play.  Ariston 
of  Chios  says  the  first  origin  of  the  enmity  which  rose  to 
so  great  a  height,  was  a  love  affair ;  they  were  rivals  for 
the  affection  of  the  beautiful  Stesilaus  of  Ceos,  and  were 
passionate  beyond  all  moderation,  and  did  not  lay  aside 
their  animosity  when  the  beauty  that  had  excited  it  passed 
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away;  but,  as  if  it  had  only  exercised  them  in  it,  imme- 
diately carried  their  heats  and  dillerences  into  publio 
business. 

Tliemistocles,  therefore,  joining  an  association  of  parti- 
sans, fortified  himself  with  considcjrable  strength  ;  inso- 
much that  when  some  one  told  him  that  were  he  impartial, 
he  would  make  a  good  magistrate ;  "  I  wish,"  re[)lied  he, 
"  I  may  never  sit  on  that  tribunal  where  my  friends  sliall 
not  plead  a  greater  privilege  than  strangers."  But  Aristi- 
des  walked,  so  to  say,  alone  on  his  own  path  in  politics, 
being  unwilling,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  along  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  ill-doing,  or  to  cause  tliem  vexation  by  not  gratify- 
ing their  wishes ;  and,  secondly,  observing  that  many  were 
encouraged  by  the  support  they  had  in  their  friends  to  act 
injuriously,  he  was  cautious ;  being  of  opinion  that  the 
integrity  of  his  words  and  actions  was  the  only  right 
security  for  a  good  citizen. 

However,  Themistocles  making  many  dangerous  altera- 
tions, and  withstanding  and  interrupting  him  in  the  whole 
series  of  his  actions,  Aristides  also  was  necessitated  to  set 
himself  against  all  Themistocles  did,  partly  in  self-defence, 
and  partly  to  impede  his  power  from  still  increasing  by  the 
favor  of  the  multitude ;  esteeming  it  better  to  let  slip  some 
public  conveniences,  rather  than  that  he  by  prevailing 
should  become  powerful  in  all  things.  In  fine,  when  he 
once  had  opposed  Themistocles  in  some  measures  that  were 
expedient,  and  had  got  the  better  of  him,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  saying,  when  he  left  the  assembly,  that  unless 
they  sent  Themistocles  and  himself  to  the  barathum,  there 
could  be  no  safety  for  Athens.  Another  time,  when  urg- 
ing some  proposal  upon  the  people,  though  there  were 
much  opposition  and  stirring  against  it,  he  yet  was  gaining 
the  day ;  but  just  as  the  president  of  the  assembly  was 
about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  perceiving  by  what  had  been 
said  in  debate  the  inexpediency  of  his  advice,  he  let  it  fall. 
Also  he  often  brought  in  his  bills  by  other  persons,  lest 
Themistocles,  through  party  spirit  against  him,  should  be 
any  hindrance  to  the  good  of  the  public. 

In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs,  the  constancy 
he  showed  was  admirable,  not  being  elated  with  honors, 
and  demeaning  himself  tranquilly  and  sedately  in  adver- 
sity ;  holding  the  opinion  that  he  ought  to  offer  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country  without  mercenary  views  and 
irrespectively  of  any  reward,  not  only  of  riches,  but  even 
of  glory  itself.     Hence  it  came,  probably,  that  at  the  recital 
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of  these  verses  of  ^schylus  in  the  theatre,  r(;lating  to 
Araphiaraus, 

For  not  at  Rooming  juat,  but  boing  so 

Ho  aims ;  and  from  his  depth  of  soil  below 

Harvests  of  wise  and  prudent  counsels  grow, 

the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  turned  on  Aristides,  as  if  this 
virtue,  in  an  especial  manner,  belont^ed  to  him. 

He  was  a  most  determined  champion  for  justice,  not  only 
against  feelings  of  friendship  and  favor,  but  wrath  and 
malice.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  him  that  when  prosecuting 
the  law  against  one  who  was  his  enemy,  on  the  judges  after 
accusation  refusing  to  hear  the  criminal,  and  proceeding 
immediately  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  he  rose  in  haste 
from  his  seat  and  joined  in  petition  with  him  for  a  hearing, 
and  that  he  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  law.  Another 
time,  when  judging  between  two  private  persons,  on  the 
one  declaring  his  adversary  had  very  much  injured  Aris- 
tides ;  "  Tell  me  rather,  good  friend,"  he  said,  "  what  wrong 
he  has  done  you  ;  for  it  is  your  cause,  not  my  own,  which  I 
now  sit  judge  of."  Being  chosen  to  the  charge  of  the 
public  revenue,  he  made  it  appear,  that  not  only  those  of 
his  time,  but  the  preceding  officers,  had  alienated  much 
treasure,  and  especially  Themistocles  : — 

Well  known  he  was  an  able  man  to  be, 
But  with  his  fingers  apt  to  be  too  free. 

Therefore,  Themistocles  associating  several  persons  against 
Aristides,  and  impeaching  him  when  he  gave  in  his  ac- 
counts, caused  him  to  be  condemned  of  robbing  the  public ; 
so  Idomeneus  states  ;  but  the  best  and  chiefest  men  of  the 
city  much  resenting  it,  he  was  not  only  exempted  from  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him,  but  likewise  again  called  to  the 
same  employment.  Pretending  now  to  repent  him  to  his 
former  practice,  and  carrying  himself  with  more  remiss- 
ness, he  became  acceptable  to  such  as  pillaged  the  treasury, 
by  not  detecting  or  calling  them  to  an  exact  account.  So 
that  those  who  had  their  fill  of  the  public  money  began 
highly  to  applaud  Aristides,  and  sued  to  the  people  making 
interest  to  have  him  once  more  chosen  treasurer.  But 
when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  election,  he  reproved  the 
Athenians.  "  When  I  discharged  my  office  well  and  faith- 
fully," said  he,  "  I  was  insulted  and  abused;  but  now  that  I 
have  allowed  the  public  thieves  in  a  variety  of  malpractices, 
I  am  considered  an  admirable  patriot.  I  am  more  ashamed, 
therefore,  of  this  present  honor  than  of  the  former  sen- 
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tence ;  tind  T  commiserate  your  coiidition,  willi  whom  it  is 
more  praiseworthy  to  oblige  ill  men  than  to  conserve  the 
revenue  of  the  ])ul)lic."  Sayiu.L^  thus,  and  ])r()C(;('ding  to 
expose  the  tluiftstliat  had  been  committed,  lui  slopjx;^  the 
mouths  of  those  Avho  cried  him  up  and  vouched  for  him 
but  gained  real  and  true  commendations  from  the  best 
men. 

When  Datis,  being  sent  by  Darius  under  pretence  of  pun- 
ishing the  Athenians  for  their  burning  of  Sard  is,  l)ut  in 
reality  to  reduce  the  Greeks  under  his  dominion,  landed 
at  Marathon  and  laid  waste  the  country,  among  the  ten 
commanders  appointed  l)y  the  Athenians  for  the  war, 
Miltiades  was  of  the  greatest  name;  but  the  second  i)lace, 
both  for  reputation  and  power,  was  possessed  by  Aristides  : 
and  when  his  opinion  to  join  battle  was  added  to  that  of 
Miltiades,  it  did  much  to  incline  the  balance.  Every  leader 
by  his  day  having  the  command  in  chief  when  it  came  to 
Aristides's  turn,  he  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Miltiades, 
showing  his  fellow-ofi&cers,  that  it  is  not  dishonorable  to 
obey  and  follow  wise  and  able  men,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
noble  and  prudent.  So  appeasing  their  rivalry,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  acquiesce  in  one  and  the  best  advice,  he  con- 
firmed Miltiades  in  the  strength  of  an  undivided  and  un- 
molested authority.  For  now  every  one,  yielding  his  day 
of  command,  looked  for  orders  only  to  him.  During  the 
fight  the  main  body  of  the  Athenians  being  the  hardest  put 
to  it,  the  barbarians,  for  a  long  time,  making  opposition 
there  against  the  tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  Themistocles 
and  Aristides  being  ranged  together,  fought  valiantly  ;  the 
one  being  of  the  tribe  Leontis,  the  other  of  the  Antiochis. 
But  after  they  had  beaten  the  barbarians  back  to  their 
ships,  and  perceived  that  they  sailed  not  for  the  isles,  but 
were  driven  in  by  the  force  of  sea  and  wind  toAvards  the 
country  of  Attica,  fearing  lest  they  should  take  the  city, 
unprovided  of  defence,  they  hurried  away  thither  with 
nine  tribes,  and  reached  it  the  same  day.  Aristides,  being 
left  with  his  tribe  at  Marathon  to  guard  the  plunder  and 
prisoners,  did  not  disappoint  the  opinion  they  had  of  him. 
Amidst  the  profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  all  sorts  of  apparel, 
and  other  property,  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  that  were 
in  the  tents  and  the  vessels  which  they  had  taken,  he 
neither  felt  the  desire  to  meddle  with  anything  himself, 
nor  suffered  others  to  do  it ;  unless  it  might  be  some  who 
took  away  anything  unknown  to  him;  as  Callias,  the 
torch-bearer,    did.      One    of    the    barbarians,    it    seems, 
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prostrated  himself  before  this  man,  supposing  liim  to  he  a 
king  by  his  hair  and  fillet ;  and,  when  he  had  so  done,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  showed  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
hid  in  a  ditch.  But  Callias,  most  cruel  and  impious  of 
men,  took  away  the  treasure,  but  slew  the  man,  lest  he 
should  tell  of  him.  Hence,  they  say,  the  comic  poets 
gave  his  family  the  name  of  I^accophUi,  or  ein'iched  by  the 
ditch,  alluding  to  the  place  where  Callias  found  the  gold. 
Aristides,  immediately  after  this,  was  archon ;  although 
Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  says  he  held  the  office  a  little 
before  he  died  after  the  battle  of  l^lataea.  But  in  the 
records  of  the  successors  of  Xanthippides,  in  whose  year 
Mardonius  was  overthrown  at  Plataia,  amongst  very  many 
there  mentioned,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  same 
name  as  Aristides ;  while  immediately  after  Phsenippus, 
during  whose  term  of  office  they  obtained  the  victory  of 
Marathon,  Aristides  is  registered. 

Of  all  his  virtues,  the  common  people  were  most  affected 
with  his  justice,  because  of  its  continual  and  common  use  ; 
and  thus,  although  of  mean  fortune  and  ordinary  birth,  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  most  kingly  and  divine  appella- 
tion of  Just :  which  kings  however  and  tyrants  have  never 
sought  after;  but  have  taken  delight  to  be  surnamed 
besiegers  of  cities,  thunderers,  conquerors,  or  eagles  again, 
and  hawks ;  affecting,  it  seems,  the  reputation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  power  and  violence,  rather  than  that  of  virtue. 
Although  the  divinity,  to  whom  they  desire  to  compare 
and  assimilate  themselves,  excels,  it  is  supposed,  in  three 
things,  immortality,  power,  and  virtue ;  of  which  three 
the  noblest  and  divinest  is  virtue.  For  the  elements  and 
vacuum  have  an  everlasting  existence ;  earthquakes,  thun- 
ders, storms,  and  torrents  have  great  power  ;  but  in  justice 
and  equity  nothing  participates  except  by  means  of  reason 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  divine.  And  thus, 
taking  the  three  varieties  of  feeling  commonly  entertained 
towards  the  deity,  the  sense  of  his  happiness,  fear,  and 
honor  of  him,  people  would  seem  to  think  him  blest  and 
happy  for  his  exemption  from  death  and  corruption,  to  fear 
and  dread  him  for  his  power  and  dominion,  but  to  love, 
honor,  and  adore  him  for  his  justice.  Yet  though  thus  dis- 
posed, they  covet  that  immortality  which  our  nature  is  not 
capable  of,  and  that  power  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  fortune  ;  but  give  virtue,  the  only  divine  good 
really  in  our  reach,  the  last  place,  most  unwisely ;  since 
justice  makes  the  life  of  such  as  are  in  prosperity,  power, 
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and  authority  the  life  of  a  god,  and  injustice  turns  it  to 
that  of  a  l)east. 

Arislidos,  therefore,  had  at  first  the  fortune  to  he  be* 
loved  for  this  surname,  but  at  length  envied.  Especially 
when  Themistocles  spread  a  rumor  amongst  the  people, 
that,  by  determining  and  judging  all  mattei's  privately,  ho 
had  destroyed  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  was  secretly 
making  way  for  a  monarchy  in  his  own  person,  without  the 
assistance  of  guards.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
now  grown  high,  and  confident  with  their  late  victory, 
naturally  entertained  feelings  of  dislike  to  all  of  more  than 
common  fame  and  reputation.  Coming  together,  therefore, 
from  all  parts  into  the  city,  they  banished  Aristides  by  the 
ostracism,  giving  their  jealousy  of  his  reputation  the 
name  of  fear  of  tyranny.  For  ostracism  was  not  the  pun- 
ishment of  any  criminal  act,  but  was  speciously  said  to  be 
the  mere  depression  and  humiliation  of  excessive  greatness 
and  power ;  and  was  in  fact  a  gentle  relief  and  mitigation 
of  envious  feeling,  which  was  thus  allowed  to  vent  itself  in 
inflicting  no  intolerable  injury,  only  a  ten  years'  banish- 
ment. But  after  it  came  to  be  exercised  upon  base  and 
villanous  fellows,  they  desisted  from  it ;  Hyperbolus  being 
the  last  whom  they  banished  by  the  ostracism. 

The  cause  of  Hyperbolus's  banishment  is  said  to  have 
been  this.  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  men  that  bore  the  great- 
est sway  in  the  city,  w^ere  of  different  factions.  As  the 
people,  therefore,  were  about  to  vote  the  ostracism,  and 
obviously  to  decree  it  against  one  of  them,  consulting  to- 
gether and  uniting  their  parties,  they  contrived  the  ban- 
ishment of  Hyperbolus.  Upon  which  the  people,  being 
offended,  as  if  some  contempt  or  affront  was  put  upon  the 
thing,  left  off  and  quite  abolished  it.  It  was  performed,  to 
be  short,  in  this  manner.  Every  one  taking  an  ostracon^  a 
sherd,  that  is,  or  piece  of  earthenware,  wrote  upon  it  the 
citizen's  name  he  would  have  banished,  and  carried  it  to 
a  certain  part  of  the  market-place  surrounded  with  wooden 
rails.  First,  the  magistrates  numbered  all  the  sherds  in 
gross  (for  if  there  were  less  than  six  thousand,  the  ostra- 
cism was  imperfect)  ;  then,  laying  every  name  by  itself,  they 
pronounced  him  whose  name  was  written  by  the  larger 
number  banished  for  ten  years,  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
estate.  As,  therefore,  they  were  writing  the  names  on  the 
sherds,  it  is  reported  that  an  illiterate  clownish  fellow, 
giving  Aristides  his  sherd,  supposing  him  a  common  citizen, 
begged  him  to  write  Aristides  upon  it ;  and  he  being  sur- 
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prised  and  asking  if  Aristides  had  ever  done  him  any  injury, 
"  None  at  all,"  said  he,  "  neither  know  I  the  man  ;  but  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  him  everywhere  called  the  Just."  Aris- 
tides, hearing  this,  is  said  to  have  made  no  reply,  but  re- 
turned the  sherd  with  his  own  name  inscribed.  At  his  de- 
parture from  the  city,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
made  a  prayer  (the  reverse,  it  would  seem,  of  that  of 
Achilles),  that  the  Athenians  might  never  have  any  occa- 
sion which  should  constrain  them  to  remember  Aristides. 

Nevertheless,  three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  marched 
through  Thessaly  and  Bceotia  into  the  country  of  Attica,  re- 
pealing the^  law,  they  decreed  the  return  of  the  banished  : 
chiefly  fearing  Aristides,  lest,  joining  himself  to  the  enemy, 
he  should  corrupt  and  bring  over  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  the  party  of  the  barbarians ;  much  mistaking  the  man, 
who,  already  before  the  decree,  was  exerting  himself  to  excite 
and  encourage  the  Greeks  to  the  defence  of  their  liberty. 
And  afterwards,  when  Themistocles  was  general  with  abso- 
lute power,  he  assisted  him  in  all  ways  both  in  action  and 
counsel ;  rendering,  in  consideration  of  the  common  secu- 
rity, the  greatest  enemy  he  had  the  most  glorious  of  men. 
For  when  Eurybiades  was  deliberating  to  desert  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  and  the  galleys  of  the  barbarians  putting  out 
by  night  to  sea  surrounded  and  beset  the  narrow  passage 
and  islands,  and  nobody  was  aware  how  they  were  envi- 
roned, Aristides,  with  great  hazard,  sailed  from  ^gina 
through  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  coming  by  night  to  Themis- 
tocles's  tent,  and  calling  him  out  by  himself ;  "  If  we  have 
any  discretion,"  said  he,  "  Themistocles,  laying  aside  at  this 
time  our  vain  and  childish  contention,  let  us  enter  upon  a 
safe  and  honorable  dispute,  vying  with  each  other  for  the 
preservation  of  Greece;  you  in  the  ruling  and  commanding, 
I  in  the  subservient  and  advising  part ;  even,  indeed,  as  I 
now  understand  you  to  be  alone  adhering  to  the  best  advice, 
in  counselling  without  any  delay  to  engage  in  the  straits. 
And  in  this,  though  our  own  party  oppose,  the  enemy  seems 
to  assist  you.  For  the  sea  behind,  and  all  around  us,  is 
covered  with  their  fleet ;  so  that  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  approving  ourselves  men  of  courage,  and  fighting, 
whether  we  will  or  no ;  for  there  is  no  room  left  us  for 
flight."  To  which  Themistocles  answered,  "  I  would  not 
willingly,  Aristides,  be  overcome  by  you  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  shall  endeavor,  in  emulation  of  this  good  beginning,  to 
outdo  it  in  my  actions."  Also  relating  to  him  the  stratagem 
he  had  framed  against  the  barbarians,  he  entreated  him  to 
33 
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persii.iclo  Eurybiades  and  show  him,  how  it  was  im possible 
they  should  save  th(^inselves  without  an  engagement;  as 
he  was  the  more  hkely  to  lie  b(jliev(Ml.  WlHiiiec,  in  the 
couneil  of  war,  Cleocritus,  the  Corinthian,  telUng  Themis- 
tocles  that  Aristi(h;s  did  not  hk(;  liis  advice  as  Ikj  was  pres- 
ent and  said  notliin*;-,  Aristickis  answ(;red,  That  he  should 
not  have  held  his  i)eace,  if  Themistocles  had  not  been  giv- 
ing the  best  jidvice ;  and  that  he  was  now  silent  not  out  of 
any  good-will  to  the  person,  but  in  approbation  of  his 
counseL 

Thus  the  Greek  captains  were  employed.  Rut  Aristides 
perceiving  Psyttalea,  a  small  island  that  lies  within  the 
straits  over  against  Salamis,  to  be  filled  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  put  aboard  his  small  boats  the  most  forward  and 
courageous  of  his  countrymen,  and  went  ashore  upon  it ; 
and,  joining  battle  with  the  barbarians,  slew  them  all,  ex- 
cept such  more  remarkable  persons  as  were  taken  alive. 
Amongst  these  were  three  cliildren  of  Sandauce,  the  king's 
sister,  whom  he  immediately  sent  away  to  Themistocles, 
and  it  is  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  oracle, 
they  were,  by  the  command  of  Euphrantides,  the  seer, 
sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  called  Omestes,  or  the  devourer.  But 
Aristides,  placing  armed  men  all  around  the  island,  lay  in 
wait  for  such  as  were  cast  upon  it,  to  the  intent  that  none 
of  his  friends  should  perish,  nor  any  of  his  enemies  escape. 
For  the  closest  engagement  of  the  ships,  and  the  main  fury 
of  the  whole  battle,  seems  to  have  been  about  this  place ; 
for  which  reason  a  trophy  was  erected  in  Psyttalea. 

After  the  fight,  Themistocles,  to  sound  Aristides,  told  him 
they  had  performed  a  good  piece  of  service,  but  there  was 
a  better  yet  to  be  done,  the  keeping  Asia  in  Europe,  by 
sailing  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  and  cutting  in  sunder 
the  bridge.  But  Aristides,  with  an  exclamation,  bid  him 
think  no  more  of  it,  but  deliberate  and  find  out  means  for 
removing  the  Mede,  as  quickly  as  possible,  out  of  Greece ; 
lest  being  enclosed,  through  want  of  means  to  escape, 
necessity  should  compel  him  to  force  his  way  with  so  great 
an  army.  So  Themistocles  once  more  despatched  Arnaces, 
the  eunuch,  his  prisoner,  giving  him  in  command  privately 
to  advertise  the  king  that  he  had  diverted  the  Greeks  from 
their  intention  of  setting  sail  for  the  bridges,  out  of  the 
desire  he  felt  to  preserve  him. 

Xerxes,  being  much  terrified  with  this,  immediately  hasted 
to  the  Hellespont.  But  Mardonius  was  left  with  the  most 
serviceable  part  of  the  army,  about  three  hundred  thousand 
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men,  and  was  a  formidable  enemy,  confident  in  his  infantry 
and  writing  messages  of  defiance  to  tlie  Greeks :  "  Vou 
have  overcome  by  sea  men  accustomed  to  fight  on  land,  and 
unskilled  at  the  oar;  but  tliere  lies  now  the  ()[)en  country 
of  Thessaly ;  and  the  plains  of  Boiotia  offer  a  broad  and 
worthy  field  for  brave  men,  either  horse  or  foot,  to  contend 
in."  But  he  sent  privately  to  the  Athenians,  both  l)y  lettcn* 
and  word  of  mouth  from  the  king,  promising  to  rebuild 
their  city,  to  give  them  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  con- 
stitute them  lords  of  all  Greece,  on  condition  they  were  not 
engaged  in  the  war.  The  Lacedaemonians,  receiving  news 
of  this,  and  fearing,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Athe- 
nians, entreating  that  they  would  send  their  wives  and 
children  to  Sparta,  and  receive  support  from  them  for  their 
superannuated.  For,  being  despoiled  both  of  their  city  and 
country,  the  people  were  sufferhig  extreme  distress.  Hav- 
ing given  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  they  returned  an 
answer,  upon  the  motion  of  Aristides,  worthy  of  the  high- 
est admiration  ;  declaring,  that  they  forgave  their  enemies 
if  they  thought  all  things  purchasable  by  wealth,  than 
which  they  knew  nothing  of  greater  value ;  but  that  they 
felt  offended  at  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  looking  only  to 
their  present  poverty  and  exigence,  without  any  remem- 
brance of  their  valor  and  magnanimity,  offering  them  their 
victuals  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  Aristides,  making 
this  proposal  and  bringing  back  the  ambassadors  into  the 
assembly,  charged  them  to  tell  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
all  the  treasure  on  the  earth  or  under  it  was  of  less  value 
with  the  people  of  Athens  than  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
And,  showing  the  sun  to  those  who  came  from  Mardonius, 
"As  long  as  that  retains  the  same  course,  so  long,"  said 
he,  "  shall  the  citizens  of  Athens  wage  war  with  the  Per- 
sians for  the  country  which  has  been  wasted,  and  the  tem- 
ples that  have  been  profaned  and  burnt  by  them."  More- 
over, he  proposed  a  deci-ee,  that  the  priests  should  anathe- 
matize him  who  sent  any  herald  to  the  Medes,  or  deserted 
the  alliance  of  Greece. 

When  Mardonius  made  a  second  incursion  into  the  coun- 
try of  Attica,  the  people  passed  over  again  into  the  isle  of 
Salamis.  Aristides,  being  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  reproved 
them  for  their  delay  and  neglect  in  abandoning  Athens 
once  more  to  the  bai'barians ;  and  demanded  tlieir  assist- 
ance for  that  part  of  Greece,  which  was  not  yet  lost.  The 
Ephori,  hearing  this,  made  show  of  s[)orting  all  day,  and 
of  carelessly  keeping  holy  day  (for  they  were  then  celebrating 
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the  ITyacinthian  festival),  but  in  tlie  night,  selectinp^  Ave 
th()us;iii(l  Spartans,  each  of  whom  was  attended  ])y  seven 
Helots,  they  sent  them  forth  unknown  to  those  from 
Athens.  And  when  Aristides  again  reprehended  them, 
they  told  him  in  derision  that  he  either  doted  or  dreamed, 
for  the  army  was  already  at  Oresteum,  in  their  march  to- 
wards the  strangers  ;  as  they  called  the  J*ersians.  Aristides 
answered,  that  they  jested  unseasonably,  deluding  their 
friends,  instead  of  their  enemies.  Thus  says  Idomeneus. 
But  in  the  decree  of  Aristides,  not  himself,  but  Cinion, 
Xanthippus,  and  Myronides  are  appointed  ambassadors. 

Being  chosen  general  for  the  war,  he  repaired  to  Platsea, 
with  eight  thousand  Athenians,  where  Pausanias,  generalis- 
simo of  all  Greece,  joined  him  with  the  Spartans  ;  and  the 
forces  of  the  other  Greeks  came  into  them.  The  whole  en- 
campment of  the  barbarians  extended  all  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  Asopus,  their  numbers  being  so  great,  there  was 
no  enclosing  them  all,  but  their  baggage  and  most  valuable 
things  were  surrounded  with  a  square  bulwark,  each  side 
of  which  was  the  length  of  ten  furlongs. 

Tisamenus,  the  Elean,  had  prophesied  to  Pausanias  and 
all  the  Greeks,  and  foretold  them  victory  if  they  made  no  at- 
tempt upon  the  enemy,  but  stood  on  their  defence.  But  Aris- 
tides sending  to  Delphi,  thegod  answered,  that  the  Athenians 
should  overcome  their  enemies,  in  case  they  made  supplica- 
tion to  Jupiter  and  Juno  of  Cithaeron,  Pan,  and  the  nymphs 
Sphragitides,  and  sacrificed  to  the  heroes  Androcrates,  Leu- 
con,  Pisander,  Damocrates,  Hypsion,  Actseon,  and  Polyidus ; 
and  if  they  fought  within  their  own  territories  in  the  plain 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia  and  Proserpine.  Aristides  was  perplexed 
upon  the  tidings  of  this  oracle  ;  since  the  heroes  to  whom  it 
commanded  him  to  sacrifice  had  been  chieftains  of  the  Platae- 
ans,  and  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Sphragitides  w^as  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Cithseron,  on  the  side  facing  the  setting  sun  of 
summer  time  ;  in  which  place^  as  the  story  goes,  there  was 
formerly  an  oracle,  and  many  that  lived  in  the  district  were 
inspired  with  it,  whom  they  called  JSfympliolepti^  possessed 
with  the  nymphs.  But  the  plain  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and 
the  offer  of  victory  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  fought  in 
their  own  territories,  recalled  them  again,  and  transferred 
the  war  into  the  country  of  Attica.  In  this  juncture, 
Arimnestus,  who  commanded  the  Platseans,  dreamed  that 
Jupiter,  the  Saviour,  asked  him  what  the  Greeks  had 
resolved  upon ;  and  that  he  answered,  "  To-morrow,  my 
Lord,  we  march  our  army  to  Eleusis,  and  there  give  the  bar- 
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barians  battle  according  to  the  directions  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo."  And  that  the  god  replied,  they  were  utterly  mis- 
taken, for  that  the  places  spoken  of  by  the  oracle  were 
within  the  bounds  of  Platsea,  and  if  they  sought  theie 
they  should  find  them.  This  manifest  vision  having  ap- 
peared to  Arimnestus,  when  he  awoke  he  s^nt  for  the  most 
aged  and  experienced  of  his  countrymen,  with  whom  com- 
municating and  examining  the  matter,  he  found  that  near 
Hysise,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithseron,  there  was  a  very 
ancient  temple  called  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia  and 
Proserpine.  He  therefore  forthwith  took  Aristides  to  the 
place,  which  was  very  convenient  for  drawing  up  an  army 
of  foot,  because  the  slopes  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
Cithseron  rendered  the  plain,  where  it  comes  up  to  the 
temple,  unfit  for  the  movements  of  cavalry.  Also,  in  the 
same  place,  there  was  the  fane  of  Androcrates,  environed 
with  a  thick  shady  grove.  And  that  the  oracle  might  be 
accomplished  in  all  particulars  for  the  hop  of  victory, 
Arimnestus  proposed,  and  the  Platseans  decreed,  that  the 
frontiers  of  their  country  towards  Attica  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  land  given  to  the  Athenians,  that  they 
might  fight  in  defence  of  Greece  in  their  own  proper  terri- 
tory. This  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Platseans  became  so 
famous,  that  Alexander,  many  years  after,  when  he  had 
obtained  the  dominion  of  all  Asia,  upon  erecting  the  walls 
of  Platsea,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  herald 
at  the  Olympic  games,  that  the  king  did  the  Platseans  this 
favor  in  consideration  of  their  nobleness  and  magnanimity, 
because,  in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  they  freely  gave  up 
their  land  and  zealously  fought  with  the  Greeks. 

The  Tegeatans,  contesting  the  post  of  honor  with  the 
Athenians,  demanded  that,  according  to  custom,  the  Lace- 
daemonians being  ranged  on  the  right  wing  of  the  battle, 
they  might  have  the  left,  alleging  several  matters  in  com- 
mendation of  their  ancestors.  The  Athenians  being  indig- 
nant at  the  claim,  Aristides  came  foi^ward :  "  To  contend 
with  the  Tegeatans,"  said  he,  "  for  noble  descent  and 
valor,  the  present  time  permits  not ;  but  this  we  say  to  you, 
O  you  Spartans,  and  you  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  that  place 
neither  takes  away  nor  contributes  courage ;  we  shall  en- 
deavor by  crediting  and  maintaining  the  post  you  assign 
us,  to  reflect  no  dishonor  on  our  former  performances. 
For  we  are  come,  not  to  differ  with  our  friends,  but  to  fight 
our  enemies ;  not  to  extol  our  ancestors,  but  ourselves  to 
behave  as  valiant  men.    This  battle  will  manifest  how 
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mnoh  each  city,  captain,  and  private  soldier  is  worth  to 
( Jroeco/'  'I'he  conn(;il  of  war,  upon  this  address,  dccidf^l  for 
the  Athenians,  and  gave  them  tlie  other  wing  of  tlie  ])attl(i. 

All  Greece  heing  in  suspense,  and  especially  the  affairs 
of  the  AtluMiians  unsettled,  certain  jx^i'sons  of  great  families 
and  possessions  having  heen  impoverished  by  the  war,  and 
seeing  all  their  authority  and  re[)utation  in  the  city  van- 
ished with  their  wealth,  and  otluns  in  possession  of  their 
honors  and  i)laces,  convened  privately  at  a  house  in  IMataea, 
and  conspired  for  the  dissolution  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ment; and,  if  the  i)lot  should  not  succeed,  to  ruin  the  cause 
and  betray  all  to  the  barbarians.  These  matters  being  in 
agitation  in  the  camp,  and  many  persons  already  corrupted, 
Aristides,  perceiving  the  design,  and  dreading  the  present 
juncture  of  time,  determined  neither  to  let  the  business 
pass  unanimadverted  upon,  nor  yet  altogether  to  expose 
it ;  not  knowing  how  many  the  accusation  might  reach, 
and  willing  to  set  bounds  to  his  justice  with  a  view  to  the 
public  convenience.  Therefore,  of  many  that  were  con- 
cerned, he  apprehended  eight  only,  two  of  whom,  who 
were  first  proceeded  against  and  most  guilty,  ^schines  of 
Lampra  and  Agesias  of  Acharnse,  made  their  escape  out  of 
the  camp.  The  rest  he  dismissed  ;  giving  opportunity  to 
such  as  thought  themselves  concealed,  to  take  courage  and 
repent ;  intimating  that  they  had  in  the  war  a  great  tribu- 
nal, where  they  might  clear  their  guilt  by  manifesting  their 
sincere  and  good  intentions  towards  their  country. 

After  this,  Mardonius  made  trial  of  the  Grecian  courage, 
by  sending  his  whole  number  of  horse,  in  which  he  thought 
himself  much  the  stronger,  against  them,  while  they  were 
all  pitched  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  in  strong  and 
rocky  places,  except  the  Megarians.  They,  being  three 
thousand  in  number,  were  encamped  on  the  plain,  where 
they  were  damaged  by  the  horse  charging  and  making  in- 
roads upon  them  on  all  hands.  They  sent,  therefore,  in 
haste  to  Pausanias,'  demanding  relief,  as  not  being  able 
alone  to  sustain  the  great  numbers  of  the  barbarians. 
Pausanias,  hearing  this,  and  perceiving  the  tents  of  the 
Megarians  already  hid  by  the  multitude  of  darts  and  ar- 
rows, and  themselves  driven  together  into  a  narrow  space, 
was  at  a  loss  himself  how  to  aid  them  with  his  battalion  of 
heavy-armed  Lacedsemonians.  He  proposed  it,  therefore, 
as  a  point  of  emulation  in  valor  and  love  of  distinction,  to 
the  commanders  and  captains  who  were  around  him,  if 
any  would  voluntarily  take  upon  them  the  defence  and 
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succor  of  the  Meo^arians.  The  rest  being  backward,  Aris- 
tides  Tiiidortook  tlie  enterprise  for  the  Athenians,  and  sent 
Olympiodorns,  the  most  valiant  of  his  inferior  officers,  witli 
three  hundred  chosen  men  and  some  arcliers  under  his 
command.  Tliese  l)eing  soon  in  readiness,  and  running 
upon  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  Masistius,  who  commanded 
the  barbarians'  horse,  a  man  of  wonderful  courage  and  of 
extraordinary  bulk  and  comeliness  of  person,  perceived  it, 
turning  liis  steed  lie  made  towards  them.  And  tliey  sus- 
taining the  shock  and  joining  battle  with  him,  there  was  a 
sharp  conflict,  as  though  by  this  encounter  they  were  to 
try  tiie  success  of  the  whole  war.  ]>ut  after  Masistius's 
liorse  received  a  wound,  and  flung  him,  and  he  falUng  could 
hardly  raise  himself  through  tlie  weight  of  his  armor,  the 
Athenians,  pressing  upon  liim  with  blows,  could  not  easily 
get  at  his  person,  armed  as  he  was,  his  breast,  his  head, 
and  his  limbs  all  over,  with  gold  and  brass  and  iron ;  but 
one  of  them  at  last,  running  him  in  at  the  visor  of  his  hel- 
met, slew  him ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Persians,  leaving  the 
body,  fled.  The  greatness  of  the  Greek  success  was  known, 
not  by  the  multitude  of  the  slain  (for  an  inconsiderable 
number  were  killed),  but  by  the  sorrow  the  barbarians 
expressed.  For  they  shaved  themselves,  their  horses,  and 
mules  for  the  death  of  Masistius,  and  filled  the  plain  with 
howling  and  lamentation  ;  having  lost  a  person,  who,  next 
to  Mardonius  himself,  was  by  many  degrees  the  chief 
among  them,  both  for  valor  and  authority. 

After  this  skirmish  of  the  horse,  they  kept  from  fight- 
ing a  long  time ;  for  the  soothsayers,  by  the  sacrifices, 
foretold  the  victory  both  to  Greeks  and  Persians,  if  they 
stood  upon  the  defensive  part  only,  but  if  they  became 
aggressors,  the  contrary.  At  length  Mardonius,  when  he 
had  but  a  few  days'  provision,  and  the  Greek  forces 
increased  continually  by  some  or  other  that  came  in  to  them, 
impatient  of  delay,  determined  to  lie  still  no  longer,  but 
passing  Asopus  by  daybreak,  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon 
the  Greeks  ;  and  signified  the  same  over  niglit  to  the  cap- 
tains of  his  host.  But  about  midnight,  a  certain  horseman 
stole  into  the  Greek  camp,  and  coming  to  the  watch, 
-desired  them  to  call  Aristides,  the  Athenian,  to  him.  Tie 
coming  speedily ;  "I  am,"  said  the  stranger,  "Alexander, 
king  of  the  Macedonians,  and  am  arrived  here  through  the 
greatest  danger  in  the  world  for  the  good-will  I  bear  you, 
lest  a  sudden  onset  should  dismay  you,  so  as  to  behave 
in  the  fight  worse  than  usual.     P^or  to-morrow  Mardonius 
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w\\\  j^ivo  you  l)atll(),  iirL^od,  not  l)y  iiny  liopo  of  success 
or  C()ur5i<;(^,  but  by  want  of  victuals;  since,  indeed,  tlie 
])roplic(s  ])i()ln])it  liini  tli(i  batth^,  tlie  sacrifi(;es  and  oracles 
beinu^  unfavorable;  and  tlic  army  is  in  desi)ondency  and 
consternation ;  but  necessity  forces  bim  to  try  bis  fortune, 
or  sit  still  and  endures  tin;  last  extremity  of  want."  Alex- 
ander, tbus  sayinf^,  entreated  Aristides  to  take  notice  and 
remember  bim,  but  not  to  tell  any  other.  IJut  he  told  him, 
it  was  not  convenient  to  conceal  the  matter  from  Pausanias 
(because  he  was  general),  as  for  any  other,  he  would  keep 
it  secret  from  them  till  the  battle  was  fought ;  but  if  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  that  then  no  one  should  ])e 
ignorant  of  Alexander's  good-will  and  kindness  towards 
them.  After  this,  the  king  of  the  Macedonians  rode  back 
again,  and  Aristides  went  to  l*ausanias's  tent  and  told 
him  ;  and  they  sent  for  the  rest  of  the  captains  and  gave 
orders  that  the  army  should  be  in  battle  array. 

Here,  according  to  Herodotus,  Pausanias  spoke  to  Aris- 
tides, desiring  him  to  transfer  the  Athenians  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  opposite  to  the  Persians  (as  they  would 
do  better  service  against  them,  having  been  experienced  in 
their  way  of  combat,  and  emboldened  with  former  vic- 
tories), and  to  give  him  the  left,  where  the  Medizing 
Greeks  were  to  make  their  assault.  The  rest  of  the 
Athenian  captains  regarded  this  as  an  arrogant  and  inter- 
fering act  on  the  part  of  Pausanias ;  because,  while  permit- 
ting the  rest  of  the  army  to  keep  their  stations,  he  removed 
them  only  from  place  to  place,  like  so  many  Helots,  oppos- 
ing them  to  the  greatest  strength  of  the  enemy.  But 
Aristides  said,  they  were  altogether  in  the  wrong.  If  so 
short  a  time  ago  they  contested  the  left  wing  with  the 
Tegeatans,  and  gloried  in  being  preferred  before  them, 
now,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  give  them  place  in  the 
right,  and  yield  them  in  a  manner  the  leading  of  the  army, 
how  is  it  they  are  discontented  with  the  honor  that  is  done 
them,  and  do  not  look  upon  it  as  an  advantage  to  have 
to  fight,  not  against  their  countrymen  and  kindred,  but 
barbarians,  and  such  as  were  by  nature  their  enemies? 
After  this,  the  Athenians  very  readily  changed  places  with 
the  Lacedsemonians,  and  there  went  words  amongst  them 
as  they  were  encouraging  each  other,  that  the  enemy  ap- 
proached with  no  better  arms  or  stouter  hearts  than  those 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  but  had  the  same 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  same  embroidered  coats  and 
gold,  and  the  same  delicate  bodies  and  effeminate  minds 
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within;  "While  we  have  tlie  same  weapons  and  bodies, 
and  our  courage  augmented  by  our  victories ;  and  fight 
not  like  others  in  defence  of  our  countiy  only,  but  for 
the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  INhirathon  ;  tliat  they  may 
not  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  Miltiades  or  fortune,  but 
to  the  people  of  Athens."  Thus,  therefore,  were  they  mak- 
ing haste  to  change  the  order  of  their  battle.  But  the 
Tliebans,  understanding  it  by  some  deserters,  forthwith 
acquainted  Mai'donius  ;  and  he,  either  for  fear  of  the  Athe- 
nians, or  a  desire  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians,  marched 
over  his  Persians  to  the  other  wing,  and  commanded  the 
Greeks  of  his  party  to  be  posted  opposite  to  the  Athenians. 
But  this  change  was  observed  on  the  other  side,  and  Pau- 
sanias,  wheeling  about  again,  ranged  himself  on  the  right, 
and  Mardonius,  also,  as  at  first,  took  the  left  wing  over 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  So  the  day  passed  without 
action. 

After  this  the  Greeks  determined  in  council  to  remove 
their  camp  some  distance,  to  possess  themselves  of  a  place 
convenient  for  watering ;  because  the  springs  near  thera 
were  polluted  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarian  cavalry.  But 
night  being  come,  and  the  captains  setting  out  towards  the 
place  designed  for  their  camping,  the  soldiers  were  not 
very  ready  to  follow,  and  keep  in  a  body,  but,  soon  as  they 
had  quitted  thir  first  entrenchments,  made  towards  the  city 
of  Plataea ;  and  there  w^as  much  tumult  and  disorder  as  they 
dispersed  to  various  quarters  and  proceeded  to  pitch  their 
tents.  The  Lacedaemonians,  against  their  will,  had  the  fort- 
une to  be  left  by  the  rest.  For  Amompharetus,  a  brave  and 
daring  man,  who  had  long  been  burning  with  desire  of  the 
fight,  and  resented  their  many  lingerings  and  delays,  calling 
the  removal  of  the  camp  a  mere  running  away  and  flight, 
protested  he  would  not  desert  his  post,  but  would  there 
remain  with  his  company,  and  sustain  the  charge  of  Mar- 
donius. And  when  Pausanias  came  to  him  and  told  him  he 
did  do  these  things  by  the  common  vote  and  determination 
of  the  Greeks,  Amompharetus  taking  up  a  great  stone  and 
flinging  it  at  Pausanias'  feet,  and  "  I3y  this  token,"  said  he, 
"  do  I  give  my  suffrage  for  the  battle,  nor  have  I  any  con- 
<iern  with  the  cowardly  consultations  and  decrees  of  other 
men."  Pausanias,  not  knowing  what  to  do  in  the  present 
juncture,  sent  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  drawing  off,  to 
stay  to  accompany  him ;  and  so  he  himself  set  off  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  for  Platsea,  hoping  thus  to  make  Amom- 
pharetus move. 
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]\roantinio,  day  vnnw,  14)011  Uhmii  ;  and  Mardonius  (for  he 
Avas  not  ij^-norant  of  llioir  dosertiii^  their  cam}))  liavinj^  his 
army  in  array,  fell  upon  IJio  T.aciidaMnoniaiis  with  j^roat 
siiouling'  and  noise  of  harhai-ous  jx^oph;,  as  if  lh(!y  W(ji-c  not 
about  to  join  battle,  l)ut  crusli  tiie  Greeks  in  their  ili^lit. 
Whicli  witliin  a  very  little  eame  to  pass.  Fov  Pausanias, 
perceiving'  what  was  done,  made  a  halt,  and  commanded 
every  one  to  put  themselves  in  order  for  the  battle ;  but 
either  through  his  anger  with  Amompharetus,  or  tlie  dis- 
turbance he  was  in  by  reason  of  the  sudden  a[)i)roach  of 
the  enemy,  he  forgot  to  give  the  signal  to  the  Greeks  in 
general.  Whence  it  was,  that  they  did  not  come  in  inune- 
diateiy  or  in  a  body,  to  their  assistance,  but  by  small 
companies  and  straggling,  when  the  fight  was  already 
begun.  Pausanias,  ottering  sacrifice,  could  not  procure 
favorable  omens,  and  so  commanded  the  l^acedsemonians, 
setting  down  their  shields  at  their  feet,  to  abide  quietly 
and  attend  his  directions,  making  no  resistance  to  any 
of  their  enemies.  And  he  sacrificing  again  a  second  time, 
the  horse  charged,  and  some  of  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
wounded.  At  this  time,  also,  Callicrates,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  the  most  comely  man  in  the  army,  being  shot  with 
an  arrow  and  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  said,  that  he 
lamented  not  his  death  (for  he  came  from  home  to  lay  down 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  Greece),  but  that  he  died  without 
action.  The  case  was  indeed  hard,  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  men  wonderful ;  for  they  let  the  enemy  charge  without 
repelling  them ;  and,  expecting  their  proper  opportunity 
from  the  gods  and  their  general,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
wounded  and  slain  in  their  ranks.  And  some  say,  that  while 
Pausanias  was  at  sacrifice  and  prayers,  some  space  out  of  the 
battle  array,  certain  Lydians,  falling  suddenly  upon  him, 
plundered  and  scattered  the  sacrifice  :  and  that  Pausanias 
and  his  company,  having  no  arms,  beat  them  with  staves  and 
whips ;  and  that,  in  imitation  of  this  attack,  the  whipping 
the  boys  about  the  altar,  and  after  it  the  Lydian  procession, 
are  to  this  day  practised  in  Sparta. 

Pausanias,  therefore,  being  troubled  at  these  things,  while 
the  priests  went  on  offering  one  sacrifice  after  another, 
turns  himself  towards  the  temple  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  besought  Juno  of  Cithai- 
ron,  and  the  other  tutelar  gods  of  the  Platseans,  if  it  were 
not  in  the  fates  for  the  Greeks  to  obtain  the  victory,  that 
the}^  might  not  perish,  without  performing  some  remark- 
able  thing,   and  by  their   actions   demonstrating  to  their 
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enemies,  that  they  waged  war  with  men  of  courage,  and 
soldiers.  Wliile  Pausanias  was  thus  in  tlie  act  of  suppli- 
cation, the  sacrifices  appeared  propitious,  and  tlie  sooth- 
sayers foretold  victory.  The  word  being  given,  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  battalion  of  foot  seemed,  on  the  sudden,  like 
some  one  fierce  animal,  setting  up  his  bristles,  and  betaking 
himself  to  the  combat ;  and  the  barbarians  i)erceived  that 
they  encountered  with  men  who  would  fight  it  to  the  death. 
Therefore,  holding  their  wicker-shields  before  them,  they 
shot  their  arrows  amongst  the  Lacediemonians.  But  they, 
keeping  together  in  the  order  of  a  phalanx,  and  falling  upon 
the  enemies,  forced  their  shields  out  of  their  hands,  and, 
striking  with  their  pikes  at  the  breasts  and  faces  of  the 
Persians,  overthrew  many  of  them,  who,  howevei',  fell  not 
either  unrevenged  or  without  courage.  For  taking  hold  of 
the  spears  with  their  bare  hands,  they  broke  many  of  them, 
and  betook  themselves  not  without  effect  to  the  sword ; 
and  making  use  of  their  falchions  and  scimitars,  and  wrest- 
ing the  Lacedaemonians'  shields  from  them,  and  grappling 
with  them,  it  was  a  long  time  that  they  made  resistance. 

Meanwhile,  for  some  time,  the  Athenians  stood  still, 
waiting  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to  come  uj).  But  when 
they  heard  much  noise  as  of  men  engaged  in  fight,  and  a 
messenger,  they  say,  came  from  Pausanias,  to  advertise 
them  of  what  was  going  on,  they  soon  hasted  to  their 
assistance.  And  as  they  passed  through  the  plain  to  the 
place  where  the  noise  was,  the  Greeks,  who  took  part  with 
the  enemy,  came  upon  them.  Aristides,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
them,  going  a  considerable  space  before  the  rest,  cried  out 
to  them,  conjuring  them  by  the  guardian  gods  of  Greece  to 
forbear  the  fight,  and  be  no  impediment  or  stop  to  those  who 
were  going  to  succor  the  defenders  of  Greece.  But  when 
he  perceived  they  gave  no  attention  to  him,  and  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  battle,  then  turning  from  the 
present  relief  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  engaged  them, 
being  five  thousand  in  number.  But  the  greatest  part  soon 
gave  way  and  retreated,  as  the  barbarians  also  were  put  to 
flight.  The  sharpest  conflict  is  said  to  have  been  against 
the  Thebans,  the  chief  est  and  most  powerful  persons  among 
them  at  that  time  siding  zealously  with  the  Medes,  and 
leading  the  multitude  not  according  to  their  own  inclina- 
tions, but  as  being  subjects  of  an  oligarchy. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided,  the  Lacedaemonians  first 
beat  off  the  Persians ;  and  a  Spartan,  named  Arimnestus, 
slew  Mardonius  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  as  the 
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oracle  in  tho  temple  of  Ainplihinius  liiid  foretold  to  him. 
For  Miirdoniiis  sent  a  T.ydian  thitlier,  and  anotlHjr  p(;rson, 
a  Carian,  to  tlie  cave  of  Tr()[)lionius.  This  latter,  the  piiest 
of  the  oracle  answered  in  his  own  language.  15ut  tho 
Lydian  sleephig  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  minister  of  the  divinity  stood  hefore  him  and 
commanded  him  to  l>e  gone ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  it, 
flung  a  great  stone  at  his  head,  so  that  he  thought  himself 
slain  with  the  blow.  Such  is  the  story. — They  drove  the 
fliers  within  their  walls  of  wood ;  and,  a  little  time  after,  the 
Athenians  put  the  Thebans  to  flight,  killing  thi-ee  hundred 
of  the  chiefest  and  of  greatest  note  among  them  in  the 
actual  fight  itself.  For  when  they  began  to  fly,  news  came 
that  the  army  of  the  barbarians  was  besieged  within  their 
palisade;  and  so  giving  the  Greeks  opportunity  to  save 
themselves,  they  marched  to  assist  at  the  fortifications ;  and 
coming  in  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  altogether  un- 
handy and  unexperienced  in  storming,  they  took  the  camp 
with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  For  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  forty  thousand  only  are  said  to  have  escaped  with 
Artabazus ;  while  on  the  Greeks'  side  there  perished  in  all 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  ;  of  which  fifty-two  were  Athe- 
nians, all  of  the  tribe  yEantis,  that  fought,  says  Clidemus, 
with  the  greatest  courage  of  any ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
men  of  this  tribe  used  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  victory,  as 
enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  the  nymphs  Sphragitides  at  the 
expense  of  the  public ;  ninety-one  were  Lacedaemonians,  and 
sixteen  Tegeatans.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  upon  what 
grounds  Herodotus  can  say,  that  they  only,  and  none  other, 
encountered  the  enemy ;  for  the  number  of  the  slain  and 
their  monuments  testify  that  the  victory  was  obtained  by 
all  in  general ;  and  if  the  rest  had  beenst  anding  still,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  only  had  been  engaged  in  the 
fight,  they  would  not  have  set  on  the  altar  the  inscription: 

The  Greeks,  when,  by  their  courage  and  their  might, 
They  had  repelled  the  Persian  in  the  fight, 
The  common  altar  of  freed  Greece  to  be. 
Reared  this  to  Jupiter  who  guards  the  free. 

They  fought  this  battle  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month 
Boedromion,  according  to  the  Athenians,  but  according 
to  the  Boeotians,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Panemus  ; — on 
which  day  there  is  still  a  convention  of  the  Greeks  at 
Plataea,  and  the  Platseans  still  offer  sacrifice  for  the  victory 
to  Jupiter  of  freedom.  As  for  the  difference  of  days,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  at  the  present  time,  when 
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there  is  a  far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy,  some 
begin  the  month  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another. 

After  this,  the  Athenians  not  yielding  the  honor  of  the 
day  to  the  Laceda3monians,  nor  consenting  they  should 
erect  a  trophy,  things  were  not  far  from  being  ruined  by 
dissension  among  the  armed  Greeks ;  had  not  Aristides,  by 
much  soothing  and  counselling  the  commanders,  especially 
Leocrates  and  Myronides,  pacified  and  persuaded  them  to 
leave  the  thing  to  the  decision  of  the  Greeks.  And  on  their 
proceedhig  to  discuss  the  matter,  Theogiton,  the  Megarian, 
declared  the  honor  of  the  victory  was  to  be  given  some 
other  city,  if  they  would  prevent  a  civil  war;  after  him 
Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rising  up,  made  people  think  he  would 
ask  the  palm  for  the  Corinthians  (for  next  to  Sparta  and 
Athens,  Corinth  was  in  greatest  estimation) ;  but  he  delivered 
his  opinion,  to  the  general  admiration,  in  favor  of  the  Pla- 
taeans  ;  and  counselled  to  take  away  all  contention  by  giving 
them  the  reward  and  glory  of  the  victory,  whose  being 
honored  could  be  distasteful  to  neither  party.  This  being 
said,  first  Aristides  gave  consent  in  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Pausanias,  then,  for  the  Lacedaemonians.  So^ 
being  reconciled,  they  set  apart  eighty  talents  for  the  Pla- 
tseans,  with  which  they  built  the  temple  and  dedicated  the 
image  to  Minerva,  and  adorned  the  temple  with  pictures, 
which  even  to  this  very  day  retain  their  lustre.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  each  erected  a  trophy  apart 
by  themselves.  On  their  consulting  the  oracle  about  offer- 
ing sacrifice,  Apollo  answered,  that  they  should  dedicate 
an  altar  to  Jupiter  of  freedom,  but  should  not  sacrifice  till 
they  had  extinguished  the  fires  throughout  the  country,  as 
having  been  defiled  by  the  barbarians,  and  had  kindled 
unpolluted  fire  at  the  common  altar  at  Delphi.  The  magis- 
trates of  Greece,  therefore,  Avent  forthwith  and  compelled 
such  as  had  fire  to  put  it  out ;  and  Euchidas,  a  Plataean, 
promising  to  fetch  fire,  with  all  possible  speed,  from  the 
altar  of  the  god,  went  to  Delphi,  and  having  sprinkled  and 
purified  his  body,  crowned  himself  with  laurel;  and  taking 
the  fire  from  the  altar  ran  back  to  Plataea,  and  got  back 
there  before  sunset,  performing  in  one  day  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  furlongs ;  and  saluting  his  fellow-citizens  and 
delivering  them  the  fire,  he  immediately  fell  down,  and  in 
a  short  time  after  expired.  But  the  Plataeans,  taking  him 
up,  interred  him  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Euclia,  setting 
this  inscription  over  him  :  *'  Euchidas  ran  to  Delphi  and 
back  again  in  one  day."     Most  people  believe  that  Euclia 
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is  Diana,  and  call  licr  by  thai  name.  r>nt  some  say  she 
was  the  dan  Jollier  of  Hercules,  by  iMyrto,  the  daughter  of 
INIencjetius,  and  sister  of  Patrochis,  and  dyin^^  a  virp^in,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Dceolians  and  I.ocrians.  \\(\v  altar  and 
ima^e  are  set  up  in  all  their  maiket-places,  and  those  of 
both  sexes  that  are  about  marrying  sacrifice  to  her  before 
the  nuptials. 

A  general  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks  being  called,  Aristi- 
des  proposed  a  decree,  that  the  deputies  and  rc^ligious  repre- 
sentatives of  the  (Ireek  states  should  assem])l(^  annually  at 
Plata3a,  and  every  fifth  year  celebrate  the  Eleutheria  or 
games  of  freedom.  And  that  there  should  be  a  levy  upon 
all  Greece  for  the  war  against  the  barbarians,  of  ten  thou- 
sand spearmen,  one  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  sail  of 
ships  ;  but  the  Plataans  to  be  exempt,  and  sacred  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  offering  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
Greece.  These  things  being  ratified,  the  Platseans  under- 
took the  performance  of  annual  sacrifice  to  such  as  were 
slain  and  buried  in  that  place ;  which  they  still  perform  in 
the  following  manner.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  Ma3mac- 
terion  (which  with  the  Boeotians  is  Alalcomenus)  they  make 
their  procession,  which,  beginning  by  break  of  day,  is  led 
by  a  trumpeter  sounding  for  onset  ;  then  follow  certain 
chariots  loaded  with  myrrh  and  garlands;  and  then  a  black 
bull  ;  then  come  the  young  men  of  free  birth  carrying 
libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large  two-handed  vessels,  and 
jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointments,  none  of  servile  condition 
being  permitted  to  have  any  hand  in  this  ministration, 
because  the  men  died  in  defence  of  freedom  ;  after  all 
comes  the  chief  magistrate  of  Platsea  (for  whom  it  is  un- 
lawful at  other  times  either  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  any 
other  colored  garment  but  white),  at  that  time  apparelled 
in  a  purple  robe  ;  and,  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city 
record-office,  he  proceeds,  bearing  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  to  the  sepulchres.  Then 
drawing  water  out  of  a  spring,  he  washes  and  anoints  the 
monuments,  and  sacrificing  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  making  supplication  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury  of  the 
earth,  invites  those  valiant  men  who  perished  in  the  defence 
of  Greece  to  the  banquet  and  the  libations  of  blood.  After 
this,  mixing  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  pouring  out  for  himself, 
he  says,  "  I  drink  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece."  These  solemnities  the  Platseans  observe 
to  this  day. 

Aristides  perceived  that  the  Athenians,  after  their  return 
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into  the  city,  were  eager  for  a  democracy  ;  and  deeming  the 
people  to  deserve  consideration  on  account  of  their  valiant 
behavior,  as  also  that  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  they  being 
well  armed,  powerful,  and  full  of  spirit  with  their  victories, 
to  oppose  them  by  force,  he  brouglit  forward  a  decree,  that 
every  one  might  share  in  the  government,  and  the  archons 
be  chosen  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Atlienians.  And 
on  Themistocles  telling  the  people  in  assembly  that  he  had 
some  advice  for  them,  which  could  not  be  given  in  public, 
but  was  most  important  for  the  advantage  and  security  of 
the  city,  they  appointed  Aristides  alone  to  hear  and  consider 
it  with  him.  And  on  his  acquainting  Aristides  that  his 
intent  was  to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  of  the  Greeks,  for  by 
that  means  should  the  Athenians  become  supreme  masters 
of  all  Greece,  Aristides,  returning  to  the  assembly,  told 
them,  that  nothing  was  more  advantageous  than  what 
Themistocles  designed,  and  nothing  more  unjust.  The 
Athenians,  hearing  this,  gave  Themistocles  order  to  desist ; 
such  was  the  love  of  justice  felt  by  the  people,  and  such  the 
credit  and  confidence  they  reposed  in  Aristides. 

Being  sent  in  joint  commission  with  Cimon  to  the  war, 
he  took  notice  that  Pausanias  and  the  other  Spartan  cap- 
tains made  themselves  offensive  by  imperiousness  and 
harshness  to  the  confederates ;  and  by  being  himself  gentle 
and  considerate  with  them,  and  by  the  courtesy  and  disin- 
terested temper  which  Cimon,  after  his  example,  manifested 
in  the  expeditions,  he  stole  away  the  chief  command  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  neither  by  weapons,  ships,  or  horses, 
but  by  equity  and  wise  policy.  For  the  Athenians  being 
endeared  to  the  Greeks  by  the  justice  of  Aristides  and  by 
Cimon's  moderation,  the  tyranny  and  selfishness  of  Pau- 
sanias rendered  them  yet  more  desirable.  He  on  all  occa- 
sions treated  the  commanders  of  the  confederates  haugh- 
tily and  roughly ;  and  the  common  soldiers  he  punished 
with  stripes,  or  standing  under  the  iron  anchor  for  a  whole 
day  together ;  neither  was  it  permitted  for  any  to  provide 
straw  for  themselves  to  lie  on,  or  forage  for  their  horses, 
or  to  come  near  the  springs  to  water  before  the  Spartans 
were  furnished,  but  servants  with  whips  drove  away  such 
as  approached.  And  when  Aristides  once  was  about  to 
complain  and  expostulate  with  Pausanias,  he  told  him  with 
an  angry  look,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure,  and  gave  no 
attention  to  him.  The  consequence  was  that  the  sea  cap- 
tains and  generals  of  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  the  Chians, 
Samians,  and  Lesbians,  came  to  Aristides  and  requested 
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him  to  be  their  general,  and  to  receive  the  confedciratcs 
into  Ills  command,  who  liad  long  desired  to  relincjuisli  tlie 
Spartans  and  come  over  to  the  Athenians.  ihit  he 
answered,  that  he  saw  both  equity  and  necessity  in  what 
they  said,  hut  their  fidelity  rc(iuir(;d  tin;  test  of  some  action, 
the  commission  of  which  would  msike  it  impossil)le  for  the 
nudtitude  to  change  their  minds  again.  Upon  which 
Uliades,  the  Samian,  and  Antagoras  of  Chios,  conspiring 
together,  ran  in  near  Byzantium  on  Pausanias's  galley, 
getting  her  between  them  as  she  was  sailing  before  the  rest. 
But  when  Pausanias,  beholding  them,  arose  up  and  furi- 
ously threatened  soon  to  make  them  know  that  they  had 
been  endangering  not  his  galley,  but  their  own  countries, 
they  bid  him  go  his  way,  and  thank  Fortune  that  fought 
for  him  at  Platsea ;  for  hitherto,  in  reverence  to  that,  the 
Greeks  had  forborne  from  inflicting  on  him  the  punishment 
he  deserved.  In  fine,  they  all  went  off  and  joined  the 
Athenians.  And  here  the  magnanimity  of  the  Lacedgerao- 
nians  was  wonderful.  For  when  they  perceived  that  their 
generals  were  becoming  corrupted  by  the  greatness  of  their 
authority,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  the  chief  command, 
and  left  off  sending  any  more  of  them  to  the  wars,  choosing 
rather  to  have  citizens  of  moderation  and  consistent  in  the 
observance  of  their  customs,  than  to  possess  the  dominion 
of  all  Greece. 

Even  during  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Greeks  paid  a  certain  contribution  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war ;  and  being  desirous  to  be  rated  city  by 
city  in  their  due  proportion,  they  desired  Aristides  of  the 
Athenians,  and  gave  him  command,  surveying  the  country 
and  revenue,  to  assess  every  one  according  to  their  ability 
and  what  they  were  worth.  But  he,  being  so  largely 
empowered,  Greece  as  it  were  submitting  all  her  affairs  to 
his  sole  management,  went  out  poor,  and  returned  poorer ; 
laying  the  tax  not  only  without  corruption  and  injustice, 
but  to  the  satisfaction  and  convenience  of  all.  For  as  the 
ancients  celebrated  the  age  of  Saturn,  so  did  the  confeder- 
ates of  Athens  Aristides's  taxation,  terming  it  the  happy 
time  of  Greece  ;  and  that  more  especially,  as  the  sum  was 
in  a  short  time  doubled,  and  afterwards  trebled.  For  the 
assessment  which  Aristides  made  was  four  hundred  and 
sixty  talents.  But  to  this  Pericles  added  very  near  one 
third  part  more ;  for  Thucydides  says,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  coming 
in  from  their  confederates  six  hundred  talents.     But  after 
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Pericles's  deatli,  the  demagofrues,  increasing  by  little  and 
little,  raised  it  to  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents; 
not  so  much  through  the  war's  being  so  expensive  and 
changeable  either  by  its  length  or  ill  success,  as  by  tlieir 
alluring  the  people  to  spend  upon  largesses  and  playhouse 
allowances,  and  in  erecting  statues  and  temples.  Aristides, 
therefore,  having  acquired  a  wonderful  and  great  reputa- 
tion by  this  levy  of  the  tribute,  Themistocles  is  said  to  have 
derided  him,  as  if  this  had  been  not  the  commendation  of 
a  man,  but  a  money-bag ;  a  retaliation,  though  not  in  the 
same  kind,  for  some  free  words  which  Aristides  had  used. 
For  he,  when  Themistocles  once  was  saying  that  he 
thought  the  highest  virtue  of  a  general  was  to  understand 
and  foreknow  the  measures  the  enemy  would  take,  replied, 
"This,  indeed,  Themistocles,  is  simply  necessary,  but  the 
excellent  thing  in  a  general  is  to  keep  his  hands  from  taking 
money." 

Aristides,  moreover,  made  all  the  people  of  Greece  swear 
to  keep  the  league,  and  himself  took  the  oath  in  the  name 
of  the  Athenians,  flinging  wedges  of  red-hot  iron  into  the 
sea,  after  curses  against  such  as  should  make  breach  of 
their  voav.  But  afterwards,  it  would  seem,  when  things 
were  in  such  a  state  as  constrained  them  to  govern  with  a 
stronger  hand,  he  bade  the  Athenians  to  throw  the  perjury 
upon  him,  and  manage  affairs  as  convenience  required. 
And,  in  general,  Theophrastus  tells  us,  that  Aristides  was, 
in  his  own  private  affairs,  and  those  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
rigorously  just,  but  that  in  public  matters  he  acted  often 
in  accordance  with  his  country's  policy,  which  demanded, 
sometimes,  not  a  little  injustice.  It  is  reported  of  him  that 
he  said  in  a  debate,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Samians  for 
removing  the  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens,  contrary  to 
the  league,  that  the  thing  indeed  was  not  just  but  was  ex- 
pedient. 

In  fine,  having  established  the  dominion  of  his  city  over 
so  many  people,  he  himself  remained  hidigent ;  and  alwayc 
delighted  as  much  in  the  glory  of  being  poor,  as  in  that  of 
his  trophies ;  as  is  evident  from  the  following  story.  Cal- 
lias,  the  torch-bearer,  was  related  to  him ;  and  was  prose- 
cuted by  his  enemies  in  a  capital  cause,  in  which,  after  they 
had  slightly  argued  the  matters  on  which  they  indicted 
him,  they  proceeded,  besides  the  point,  to  address  the 
judges :  "  You  know,"  said  they,  "  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  is  the  admiration  of  all  Greece.  In  what 
a  condition  do  you  think  his  family  is  in  at  his  house,  when 
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you  see  him  appear  in  public  in  sucli  a  threadbare  cloak? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  one  who,  out  of  doors,  goes  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  cold,  must  want  food  and  other  necessaries  at 
home  ?  Callias,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Atiicnians,  does  noth- 
ing to  relieve  either  him  or  his  wife  and  children  in  their 
poverty,  though  he  is  his  own  cousin,  and  hiis  made  use  of 
him  in  many  cases,  and  often  reaped  advanla;;(;  by  his  in- 
terest with  you."  But  Callias,  perceiving  tlie  judges  were 
moved  more  particularly  by  this,  and  were  exasperated 
against  him,  called  in  ArisLides,  requiring  him  to  testify 
that  when  he  frequently  offered  him  divers  presents,  and 
entreated  him  to  accept  them,  he  had  refused,  answering, 
that  it  became  him  better  to  be  proud  of  his  poverty  than 
Callias  of  his  wealth ;  since  there  are  many  to  be  seen  that 
make  a  good,  or  a  bad  use  of  riches,  Imt  it  is  diflficult,  com- 
paratively, to  meet  with  one  who  supports  poverty  in  a 
noble  spirit ;  those  only  should  be  ashamed  of  it  who  in- 
curred it  against  their  wills.  On  Aristides  deposing  these 
facts  in  favor  of  Callias,  there  was  none  who  heard  them, 
that  went  not  away  desirous  rather  to  be  poor  like  Aris- 
tides, than  rich  as  Callias.  Thus  ^schines,  the  scholar  of 
Socrates,  writes.  But  Plato  declares,  that  of  all  the  great 
renowned  men  in  the  city  of  Athens,  he  was  the  only  one 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  for  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Peri- 
cles filled  the  city  with  porticoes,  treasure,  and  many 
other  vain  things,  but  Aristides  guided  his  public  life  by 
the  rule  of  justice.  He  showed  his  moderation  very  plainly 
in  his  conduct  towards  Themistocles  himself.  For  though 
Themistocles  had  been  his  adversary  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, and  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  yet  when  he 
afforded  a  similar  opportunity  of  revenge,  being  accused 
to  the  city,  Aristides  bore  him  no  malice  ;  but  while  Alc- 
mseon,  Cimon,  and  many  others  were  prosecuting  and  im- 
peaching him,  Aristides  alone  neither  did  nor  said  any  ill 
against  him,  and  no  more  triumphed  over  his  enemy  in  his 
adversity,  than  he  had  envied  him  his  prosperity. 

Some  say  Aristides  died  in  Pontus,  during  a  voyage  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  public.  Others  that  he  died  of  old  age  at 
Athens  being  in  great  honor  and  veneration  amongst  his 
fellow-citizens.  But  Craterus,  the  Macedonian,  relates  his 
death  as  follows.  After  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
he  says,  the  people  growing  insolent,  there  sprung  up  a 
number  of  false  and  frivolous  accusers,  impeaching  the 
best  and  most  influential  men  and  exposing  them  to  the 
envy  of  the  multitude,  whom  their  good  fortune  and  power 
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had  filled  with  self-conceit.  Amongst  these,  Aristides  was 
condemned  of  bribery  upon  the  accusation  of  Diophantus 
of  Amphitrope,  for  taking  money  from  tlie  lonians  when 
he  was  collector  of  the  tribute ;  and  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  which  was  fifty  mina3,  sailed  to  Ionia,  and  died 
there.  But  of  this  Craterus  brings  no  written  proof,  neither 
the  sentence  of  his  condemnation,  nor  the  decree  of  the 
people;  though  in  general  it  is  toleral)ly  usual  with  him 
to  set  down  such  things  and  to  cite  his  authors.  Almost 
all  others  who  have  spoken  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  people 
towards  their  generals,  collect  them  all  together,  and  tell 
us  of  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  Miltiades's  bonds, 
Pericles's  fine,  and  the  death  of  Paches  in  the  judgment- 
hall,  who,  upon  receiving  sentence,  killed  himself  on  the 
hustings,  with  many  things  of  the  like  nature.  They  add 
the  banishment  of  Aristides  ;  but  of  this  his  condemnation, 
they  make  no  mention. 

Moreover,  his  monument  is  to  be  seen  at  Phalerum,  which 
they  say  was  built  him  by  the  city,  he  not  having  left 
enough  even  to  defray  funeral  charges.  And  it  is  stated, 
that  his  two  daughters  were  publicly  married  out  of  the 
prytaneum,  or  state-house,  by  the  city,  which  decreed  each 
of  them  three  thousand  drachmas  for  her  portion ;  and  that 
upon  his  son  Lysimachus  the  people  bestowed  a  hundred 
minas  of  money,  and  as  many  acres  of  planted  land,  and 
ordered  him  besides,  upon  the  motion  of  Alcibiades,  four 
drachmas  a  day.  Furthermore,  Lysimachus  leaving  a 
daughter,  named  Polycrite,  as  Callisthenes  says,  the  people 
voted  her,  also,  the  same  allowance  for  food  with  those 
that  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Olympic  Games.  But 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  Ilieronymus  the  Rhodian,  Aris- 
toxenus  the  musician,  and  Aristotle  (if  the  Treatise  of 
Nobility  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  genuine  pieces  of 
Aristotle)  say  that  Myrto,  Aristides's  granddaughter,  lived 
with  Socrates  the  philosopher,  who  indeed  had  another 
wife,  but  took  her  into  his  house,  being  a  widow,  by  reason 
of  her  indigence,  and  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But 
Pansetius  sufficiently  confutes  this  in  his  books  concerning 
Socrates.  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  in  his  Socrates,  says, 
he  knew  one  Lysimachus,  son  to  the  daughter  of  Aristides, 
extremely  poor,  who  used  to  sit  near  what  is  called  the 
laccheum,  and  sustained  himself  by  a  table  for  interpreting 
dreams ;  and  that,  upon  his  proposal  and  representations, 
a  decree  was  passed  by  the  people,  to  give  the  mother  and 
aunt  of  this  man  half  a  drachma  a  day.    The  same  Deme- 
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trius,  when  ho.  wjis  It^gislaling^  liiinsclf,  decreed  each  of 
those  women  a  (h'acliina  prr  dieni.  And  it  is  not  to  ho 
wondered  at,  that  the  people  of  Athens  shonld  take  such 
care  of  people  living  in  the  city,  since  hearing  the  grand- 
daughter of  Aristogiton  was  in  alow  condition  in  tlie  isle 
of  l.cnuios,  and  so  poor  nohody  woidd  marry  her,  they 
brought  her  hack  to  Athens,  and  marrying  her  to  a  man 
of  good  birth,  gaye  a  farm  at  Potamus  as  her  marriage- 
portion;  and  of  similar  Immanity  and  bounty  the  city  of 
Athens,  even  in  our  age,  has  given  numerous  proofs,  and  is 
justly  admired  and  respected  in  consequence. 


MARCUS  CATO. 

Marcus  Cato,  we  are  told,  was  born  at  Tusculum,  though 
(till  he  betook  himself  to  civil  and  military  affairs)  he  lived 
and  was  bred  up  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  his 
father's  estate  lay.  His  ancestors  seeming  almost  entirely 
unknown,  he  himself  praises  his  father  Marcus,  as  a 
worthy  man  and  a  brave  soldier,  and  Cato,  his  great-grand- 
father, too,  as  one  who  had  often  obtained  military  prizes, 
and  who,  having  lost  five  horses  under  him,  received,  on 
the  account  of  his  valor,  the  worth  of  them  out  of  the 
public  exchequer.  Now  it  being  the  custom  among  the 
Komans  to  call  those  who,  having  no  repute  by  birth,  made 
themselves  eminent  by  their  OAvn  exertions,  new  men  or 
upstarts,  they  called  even  Cato  himself  so,  and  so  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  as  to  any  public  distinction  or  employ- 
ment, but  yet  asserted  that  in  the  exploits  and  virtues  of 
his  ancestors  he  was  very  ancient.  His  third  name  origin- 
ally was  not  Cato,  but  Priscus,  though  afterwards  he  had 
the  surname  of  Cato,  by  reason  of  his  abilities ;  for  the 
Romans  call  a  skilful  or  experienced  man  Catus.  He 
was  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  gray-eyed ;  as  the  writer, 
who,  with  no  good- will,  made  the  following  epigram  upon 
him  lets  us  see  : — 

Porcius,  who  snarls  at  all  in  eveiy  place, 
With  his  gray  eyes,  and  with  his  fiery  face, 
Even  after  death  will  scarce  admitted  be 
Into  the  infernal  realms  by  Hecate. 

He  gained,  in  early  life,  a  good  habit  of  body  by  working 
with  his  own  hands,  and  living  temperately,  and  serving  in 
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war ;  and  seemed  to  have  an  equal  proportion  both  of 
health  and  strength.  And  he  exerted  and  practised  his 
eloquence  through  all  the  neighborhood  and  little  villages ; 
thinking  it  as  requisite  as  a  second  body,  and  an  all  but 
necessary  organ  to  one  who  looks  forward  to  something 
above  a  mere  humble  and  inactive  life,  lie  would  never 
refuse  to  be  counsel  for  those  who  needed  him,  and  was, 
indeed,  early  reckoned  a  good  lawyer,  and,  ere  long,  a  capa- 
ble orator. 

Hence  his  solidity  and  depth  of  character  showed  itself 
gradually  more  and  more  to  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
cerned, and  claimed,  as  it  were,  employment  in  great  affairs, 
and  places  of  public  command.  Nor  did  he  merely  abstain 
from  taking  fees  for  his  counsel  and  pleading,  but  did  not 
even  seem  to  put  any  high  price  on  the  honor  which  pro- 
ceeded from  such  kind  of  combats,  seeming  much  more  de- 
sirous to  signalize  himself  in  the  camp  and  in  real  fights; 
and  while  yet  but  a  youth,  had  his  breast  covered  with 
scars  he  had  received  from  the  enemy  :  being  (as  he  himself 
says)  but  seventeen  years  old  when  he  made  his  first  cam- 
paign; in  the  time  when  Hannibal,  in  the  height  of  his 
success,  was  burning  and  pillaging  all  Italy.  In  engage- 
ments he  would  strike  boldly,  without  flinching,  stand  firm 
to  his  ground,  fix  a  bold  countenance  upon  his  enemies, 
and  with  a  harsh  threatening  voice  accost  them,  justly 
thinking  himself  and  telling  others,  that  such  a  rugged 
kind  of  behavior  sometimes  terrifies  the  enemy  more  than 
the  sword  itself.  In  his  marches,  he  bore  his  own  arms  on 
foot,  whilst  one  servant  only  followed,  to  carry  the  provi- 
sion for  his  table,  with  whom  he  is  said  never  to  have  been 
angry  or  hasty,  whilst  he  made  ready  his  dinner  or  supper, 
but  would,  for  the  most  part,  when  he  was  free  from  mili- 
tary duty,  assist  and  help  him  himself  to  dress  it.  When 
he  was  with  the  army,  he  used  to  drink  only  water ;  un- 
less, perhaps,  when  extremely  thirsty,  he  might  mingle  it 
with  a  little  vinegar,  or  if  he  found  his  strength  fail  him, 
take  a  little  wine. 

The  little  country  house  of  Manius  Curius,  who  had  been 
thrice  carried  in  triumph,  happened  to  be  near  his  farm ;  so 
that  often  going  thither,  and  contemplating  the  small  com- 
pass of  the  place,  and  plainness  of  the  dwelling,  he  formed 
an  idea  of  the  mind  of  the  person,  who  being  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  having  subdued  the  most  war- 
like nations,  nay,  had  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  now, 
after  three  triumphs,  was  contented  to  dig  in  so  small  a 
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piece  of  ground,  and  live  in  su(;h  a  cottage.  TTere  it  was 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites,  finding  him  boiling 
tnrni})s  in  the  chimney  corner,  ott'ercKl  liim  a  present  of 
gohl ;  but  he  sent  them  away  willi  tiiis  saying;  that  he, 
who  was  content  with  such  a  supper,  had  no  need  of  gold', 
and  that  he  thought  it  more  honorable  to  conquer  those 
who  possessed  the  gold,  than  to  possess  the  gold  its(;lf. 
Cato,  after  reflecting  upon  these  things,  used  to  return,  and 
reviewing  his  own  farm,  his  servants,  and  housekeeping, 
increase  his  labor,  and  retrench  jill  superfluous  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  Tarentum,  Cato,  being  then 
but  a  youth,  was  a  soldier  under  him ;  and  being  lodged 
with  one  Nearchus,  a  Pythagorean,  desired  to  understand 
some  of  his  doctrine,  and  hearing  from  him  the  language, 
which  Plato  also  uses, — that  pleasure  is  evil's  chief  bait ; 
the  body  the  principal  calamity  of  the  soul ;  and  that  those 
thoughts  which  most  separate  and  take  it  off  from  the 
affections  of  the  body,  most  enfranchise  and  purify  it ;  he 
fell  in  love  the  more  with  frugality  and  temperance.  With 
this  exception,  he  is  said  not  to  have  studied  Greek  until 
when  he  was  pretty  old ;  and  in  rhetoric,  to  have  then 
profited  a  little  by  Thucydides,  but  more  by  Demosthenes  ; 
his  writings,  however,  are  considerably  embellished  with 
Greek  sayings  and  stories ;  nay,  many  of  these,  translated 
word  for  word,  are  placed  with  his  own  apophthegms  and 
sentences. 

There  was  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  and  very  influen- 
tial among  the  Romans,  called  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was 
singularly  skilful  in  discerning  excellence  yet  in  the  bud, 
and  also  much  disposed  to  nourish  and  advance  it.  He,  it 
seems,  had  lands  bordering  upon  Cato's :  nor  could  he  but 
admire  when  he  understood  from  his  servants  the  manner 
of  his  living,  how  he  labored  with  his  own  hands,  went  on 
foot  betimes  in  the  morning  to  the  courts  to  assist  those 
who  wanted  his  counsel ;  how,  returning  home  again,  when 
it  was  winter,  he  would  throw  a  loose  frock  over  his 
shoulders,  and  in  the  summer  time  would  work  without 
anything  on  among  his  domestics,  sit  down  with  them, 
eat  of  the  same  bread,  and  drink  of  the  game  wine.  When 
they  spoke,  also,  of  other  good  qualities,  his  fair  dealing 
and  moderation,  mentioning  also  some  of  his  wise  sayings, 
he  ordered,  that  he  should  be  invited  to  supper ;  and  thus 
becoming  personally  assured  of  his  fine  temper  and  his 
superior  character  which,  like  a  plant,  seemed  only  to  re- 
quire culture  and  a  better  situation,  he  urged  and  persuaded 
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him  to  apply  himself  to  state  affairs  at  Rome.  ThiLlier, 
therefore,  he  went,  and  by  his  pleading  soon  gained  many 
friends  and  admirers;  but,  Valerius  cliiefly  assisting  his 
promotion,  he  first  of  all  got  ap[)ointed  tribune  in  the 
army,  and  afterwards  was  made  cpuestor,  or  treasurer. 
And  now  becoming  eminent  and  noted,  he  passed,  with  V'alc- 
rius  himself,  through  the  greatest  connnands,  being  first  his 
colleague  as  consul,  and  then  censor.  But  among  all  the 
ancient  senators,  he  most  attached  himself  to  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  ;  not  so  much  for  the  honor  of  his  person,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  as  that  he  might  have  before  him  his  habit 
and  manner  of  life,  as  the  best  examples  to  follow ;  and  so 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  Scipio  the  Great,  who,  being 
then  but  a  young  man,  seemed  to  set  himself  against  the 
power  of  Fabius,  and  to  be  envied  by  him.  For  being  sent 
together  with  him  as  treasurer,  when  he  saw  him,  according 
to  his  mitural  custom,  make  great  expenses,  and  distribute 
among  the  soldiers  without  sparing,  he  freely  told  him  that 
the  expense  in  itself  was  not  the  greatest  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered, but  that  he  was  corrupting  the  frugality  of  the  soldiers, 
by  giving  them  the  means  to  abandon  themselves  to  unneces- 
sary pleasures  and  luxuries.  Scipio  answered,  that  he  had 
no  need  for  so  accurate  a  treasurer  (bearing  on  as  he  was, 
so  to  say,  full  sail  to  the  war),  and  that  he  owed  the  people 
an  account  of  bis  actions,  and  not  of  the  money  he  spent. 
Plereupon  Cato  returned  from  Sicily  and,  together  with 
Fabius,  made  loud  complaints  in  the  open  senate  of  Scipio's 
lavishing  unspeakable  sums,  and  childishly  loitering  away 
his  time  in  wrestling  matches  and  comedies,  as  if  he  were 
not  to  make  war,  but  holiday ;  and  thus  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  sent  to  call  him 
back  to  Rome,  in  case  the  accusations  should  prove  true. 
But  Scipio  demonstrating,  as  it  were,  to  them,  by  his 
preparations,  the  coming  victory,  and,  being  found  merely 
to  be  living  pleasantly  with  his  friends,  when  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  but  in  no  respect  because  of  that  easi- 
ness and'  liberality  at  all  the  more  negligent  in  things  of 
consequence  and  moment,  without  impediment,  set  sail 
toward  the  war. 

Cato  grew  more  and  more  powerful  by  his  eloquence,  so 
that  he  was  commonly  called  the  Roman  Demosthenes ; 
but  his  manner  of  life  was  yet  more  famous  and  talked  of. 
For  oratorical  skill  was,  as  an  accomplishment,  commonly 
studied  and  sought  after  by  all  young  men;  but  he  Avas 
very   rare  who  would  cultivate  the  old  habits   of  bodily 
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labor,  or  prefer  a  \\^\\i  supper,  and  a  breakfast  wbicb  never 
saw  tlie  iire,  or  be  in  love;  witli  poor  (clothes  and  a  liomely 
lod<i^in«j^,  or  could  set  liis  ambition  ratln^r  on  doin^  witliout 
hixurios  tlian  on  possessing  them.  For  now  tlie  state, 
unable  to  keep  its  ]iurity  by  reason  of  its  f^reatness,  and 
having"  so  many  alt'airs,  and  peopUi  from  all  parts  under  its 
government,  was  fain  to  admit  many  mixed  customs,  and 
new  examples  of  living.  With  reason,  therefore,  every- 
body admired  Cato,  when  they  saw  others  sink  under 
labors,  and  grow  effeminate  by  pleasures  ;  and  yet  beheld 
him  unconquered  by  either,  and  that  not  only  when  he  was 
young  and  desirous  of  honor,  but  also  when  old  and  gray- 
headed,  after  a  consulship  and  triumph ;  like  some  famous 
victor  in  the  games,  persevering  in  his  exercise  and  main- 
taining his  character  to  the  very  last.  He  himself  says, 
that  he  never  wore  a  suit  of  clothes  which  cost  more  than  a 
hundred  drachmas ;  and  that,  when  he  was  general  and 
consul,  he  drank  the  same  wine  which  his  workmen  did ; 
and  that  the  meat  or  fish  which  was  bought  in  the  meat- 
market  for  his  dinner  did  not  cost  above  thirty  asses.  All 
which  was  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth,  that  so  his 
body  might  be  the  hardier  for  the  war.  Having  a  piece 
of  embroidered  Babylonian  tapestry  left  him,  he  sold  it ; 
because  none  of  his  farmhouses  were  so  much  as  plastered 
Nor  did  he  ever  buy  a  slave  for  above  fifteen  hundred 
drachmas ;  as  he  did  not  seek  for  effeminate  and  handsome 
ones,  but  able  sturdy  workmen,  horse-keepers  and  cow- 
herds :  and  these  he  thought  ought  to  be  sold  again,  when 
they  grew  old,  and  no  useless  servants  fed  in  the  house. 
In  short,  he  reckoned  nothing  a  good  bargain  which  was 
superfluous ;  but  whatever  it  was,  though  sold  for  a  far- 
thing, he  would  think  it  a  great  price,  if  you  had  no  need  of 
it ;  and  was  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sowing  and  feed- 
ing, rather  than  grounds  for  sweeping  and  watering. 

Some  imputed  these  things  to  petty  avarice,  but  others 
approved  of  him,  as  if  he  had  only  the  more  strictly  denied 
himself  for  the  rectifying  and  amending  of  others.  Yet 
certainly,  in  my  judgment,  it  marks  an  over-rigid  temper, 
for  a  man  to  take  the  work  out  of  his  servants  as  out  of 
brute  beasts,  turning  them  off  and  selling  them  in  their  old 
age,  and  thinking  there  ought  to  be  no  further  commerce 
between  man  and  man,  than  whilst  there  arises  some  profit 
by  it.  We  see  that  kindness  or  humanity  has  a  larger 
field  than  bare  justice  to  exercise  itself  in  ;  law  and  justice 
we  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  employ  on  others  than 
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men ;  but  we  may  extend  our  goodness  and  charity  even 
to  irrational  creatures ;  and  such  acts  flow  fioni  a  gentle 
nature,  as  water  from  an  abundant  spring.  It  is  doubtless 
the  part  of  a  kind-natured  man  to  keep  even  worn-out 
horses  and  dogs,  and  not  only  take  care  of  them  when 
they  are  foals  and  whelps,  but  also  when  they  are  grown 
old.  The  Athenians,  when  they  built  their  irecatomi)edon, 
turned  those  mules  loose  to  feed  freely  which  they  had 
observed  to  have  done  the  hardest  labor.  One  of  these 
(they  say)  came  once  of  itself  to  offer  its  service,  and  ran 
along  with,  nay,  and  went  before,  the  teams  which  drew 
the  wagons  up  to  the  acropolis,  as  if  it  would  incite  and  en- 
courage them  to  draw  more  stoutly ;  upon  which  there 
passed  a  vote,  that  the  creature  should  be  kept  at  the  public 
charge  even  till  it  died.  The  graves  of  Cimon's  horses, 
which  thrice  won  the  Olympian  races,  are  yet  to  be  seen 
close  by  his  own  monument.  Old  Xanthippus,  too  (amongst 
many  others  who  buried  the  dogs  they  had  bred  up),  en- 
tombed his  which  swam  after  his  galley  to  Salamis,  when 
the  people  fled  from  Athens,  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
they  call  the  Dog's  Tomb  to  this  day.  Nor  are  we  to  use 
living  creatures  like  old  shoes  or  dishes,  and  throw  them 
away  when  they  are  worn  out  or  broken  with  service ;  but 
if  it  were  for  nothing  else,  but  by  way  of  study  and  practice 
in  humanity,  a  man  ought  always  to  prehabituate  himself 
in  these  things  to  be  of  a  kind  and  sweet  disposition.  As 
to  myself,  I  would  not  so  nmch  as  sell  my  draught  ox  on 
the  account  of  his  age,  much  less  for  a  small  piece  of  money 
sell  a  poor  old  man,  and  so  chase  him,  as  it  were,  from  his 
own  country,  by  turning  him  not  only  out  of  the  place 
where  he  has  lived  a  long  while,  but  also  out  of  the  manner 
of  living  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  that  more  especially 
when  he  would  be  as  useless  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 
Yet  Cato  for  all  this  glories  that  he  left  that  very  horse  in 
Spain,  which  he  used  in  the  wars  when  he  was  consul, 
only  l3ecause  he  would  not  put  the  public  to  the  charge  of 
his  freight.  Whether  these  acts  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
greatness  or  pettiness  of  his  spirit,  let  every  one  argue  as 
they  please. 

For  his  general  temperance,  however,  and  self-control, 
he  really  deserves  the  highest  admiration.  For  when  he 
commanded  the  army,  he  never  took  for  himself,  and  those 
that  belonged  to  him,  above  three  bushels  of  wheat  for  a 
month,  and  somewhat  less  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  a  day 
of  barley  for  his  baggage- cattle.    And  when  he  entered 
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\ipon  lh(^  i^ovcnmiont  of  Sai'diiiia,  whore  liis  pi-cdecossors 
hud  hct'u  used  to  nMiuno  tents,  ])eddiiig,  mid  clothes  upon 
the  pubUe  iieeount,  and  to  ehar^e  the  stjite  heavily  with 
the  cost  of  provisions  ;ind  (MitculainincMits  for  a  ^rc^at  train 
of  servants  and  friends,  the  dilferenee  he  showed  in  his 
economy  was  soniethinj^  incredible.  There  was  nothing  of 
any  sort  for  which  he  put  the  pul)lic  to  expense;  he  would 
walk  without  a  earria<;e  to  visit  the  cities,  witli  one  only 
of  the  common  town  officers,  who  carried  his  dress,  and  a 
cup  to  offer  libation  with.  Yet  tliough  he  seemed  thus 
easy  and  sparing  to  all  who  were  under  his  power,  lie,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  most  inflexible  severity  and  strict- 
ness in  what  related  to  public  justice,  and  was  rigorous  and 
precise  in  what  concerned  the  ordinances  of  the  comnioiN 
wealth ;  so  that  the  Roman  government  never  seemed 
more  terrible,  nor  yet  more  mild  than  under  his  adminis- 
tration. 

His  very  manner  of  speaking  seemed  to  have  such  a  kind 
of  idea  with  it;  for  it  was  courteous,  and  yet  forcible; 
pleasant,  yet  overwhelming ;  facetious,  yet  austere ;  sen- 
tentious, and  yet  vehement :  like  Socrates,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Plato,  who  seemed  outwardly  to  those  about  him  to 
be  but  a  simple,  talkative,  blunt  fellow  ;  whilst  at  the  bottom 
he  was  full  of  such  gravity  and  matter,  as  would  even  move 
tears,  and  touch  the  very  hearts  of  his  auditors.  And, 
therefore,  I  ^laow  not  what  has  persuaded  some  to  say,  that 
Oath's  '^tyle  <vas  chiefly  like  that  of  Lysias.  However,  let 
us  /eave  those  to  judge  of  these  things,  who  profess  most 
to  distinguish  between  the  several  kinds  of  oratorical  style 
in  Latin ;  whilst  we  write  down  some  of  his  memorable 
sayings ;  being  of  the  opinion  that  a  man's  character  ap- 
pears much  more  by  his  words,  than,  as  some  think  it  does, 
by  his  looks. 

Being  once  desirous  to  dissuade  the  common  people  of 
Rome  from  their  unseasonable  and  impetuous  clamor  for 
largesses  and  distributions  of  corn,  he  began  thus  to  ha- 
rangue them  :  "  It  is  a  difficult  task,  O  citizens,  to  make 
speeches  to  the  belly,  which  has  no  ears."  Reproving,  also, 
their  sumptuous  habits,  he  said,  it  was  hard  to  preserve  a 
city  where  a  fish  sold  for  more  than  an  ox.  He  had  a  say- 
ing, also,  that  the  Roman  people  were  like  sheep ;  for  they, 
when  single,  do  not  obey,  but  when  altogether  in  a  flock, 
they  follow  their  leaders :  "  So  you,"  said  he,  "  when  you 
have  got  together  in  a  body,  let  yourselves  be  guided  by 
those  whom  singly  you  would  never  think  of  being  advised 
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by."  Discoursing  of  tlie  power  of  women :  "  Men,"  said 
he,  "  usually  conunand  women  ;  bill  we  eommand  all  men, 
and  the  women  eommand  us."  Hut  this,  indeed,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  sayings  of  Themistocles,  who,  when  his  son 
was  making  many  demands  of  him  by  means  of  the  mother, 
said,  "O  woman,  the  Athenians  govern  the  Greeks ;  I  govern 
the  Athenians,  but  you  govern  me,  and  your  son  governs 
you ;  so  let  him  use  his  power  sparingly,  since,  simple  as 
he  is,  he  can  do  more  than  all  the  Gi-eeks  together."  An- 
other saying  of  Cato's  was,  that  the  Roman  people  did  not 
only  fix  the  value  of  such  and  such  purple  dyes,  but  also 
of  such  and  such  habits  of  life  :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  as  dyers 
most  of  all  dye  such  colors  as  they  see  to  be  most  agree- 
able, so  the  young  men  learn,  and  zealously  affect  what  is 
most  popular  with  you."  He  also  exhorted  them,  that  if 
they  were  grown  great  by  their  virtue  and  temperance, 
they  should  not  change  for  the  worse ;  but  if  intemperance 
and  vice  had  made  them  great,  they  should  change  for  the 
better ;  for  by  that  means  they  were  grown  indeed  quite 
great  enough.  He  would  say,  likewise,  of  men  who  wanted 
to  be  continually  in  office,  that  apparently  they  did  not 
know  their  road  ;  since  they  could  not  do  without  beadles 
to  guide  them  on  it.  He  also  reproved  the  citizens  for 
choosing  still  the  same  men  as  their  magistrates  :  "  For 
you  will  seem,"  said  he,  "  either  not  to  esteem  government 
worth  much,  or  to  think  few  worthy  to  hold  it."  Speaking, 
too,  of  a  certain  enemy  of  his,  who  lived  a  very  base  and 
discreditable  life :  "  It  is  considered,"  he  said,  "  rather  as 
a  curse  than  a  blessing  on  him,  that  this  fellow's  mother 
prays  that  she  may  leave  him  behind  her."  Pointing  at 
one  who  had  sold  the  land  which  his  father  had  left  him, 
and  which  lay  near  the  seaside,  he  pretended  to  express 
his  wonder  at  his  being  stronger  even  than  the  sea  itself ; 
for  what  it  washed  away  with  a  great  deal  of  labor,  he 
with  a  great  deal  of  ease  drank  away.  When  the  senate, 
with  a  great  deal  of  splendor,  received  king  Eumenes  on 
his  visit  to  Rome,  and  the  chief  citizens  strove  who  should 
be  most  about  him,  Cato  appeared  to  regard  him  with  sus- 
picion and  apprehension  ;  and  when  one  that  stood  by,  too, 
took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  was  a  very  good  prince  and  a 
great  lover  of  the  Romans :  *'  It  may  be  so,"  said  Cato ; 
*'  but  by  nature  this  same  animal  of  a  king  is  a  kind  of  man- 
eater  ; "  nor,  indeed,  were  there  ever  kings  who  deserved 
to  be  compared  with  Epaminondas,  Pericles,  Themistocles, 
Manius  Curius,  or  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcas.    He  used 
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to  say,  too,  that  his  enemies  envied  him,  because  he  had  to 
ji^et  up  eviM-y  day  before  light,  and  neglect  his  own  ])usiness 
to  follow  that  of  the  public.  Ih;  would  also  tciU  you  that 
he  had  rather  be  (lei)rived  of  the  reward  for  doing  well, 
tlian  not  to  suffer  the  punishment  for  doing  ill ;  and  that 
he  could  ])ard()n  all  offVnidcrs  l)ut  liimsclf. 

The  Ivomans  having  sent  three  and)assadors  to  Bithynia, 
of  whom  one  was  gouty,  another  had  his  skull  trepanned, 
and  the  other  seemed  little  better  than  a  fool,  Cato,  laughing, 
gave  out,  that  the  Itomans  had  sent  an  embassy  which  had 
neither  feet,  head,  nor  heart.  His  interest  being  entreated  by 
Scipio,  on  account  of  l*olybius,  for  the  Achaian  exiles,  and 
there  happenhig  to  be  a  great  discussion  in  the  senate  about 
it,  some  being  tor,  and  some  against  their  return,  Cato,  stand- 
ing up,  thus  delivered  himself  :  "  Here  do  we  sit  all  day  long, 
as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do,  but  beat  our  brains  whether  these 
old  Greeks  should  be  carried  to  their  graves  by  the  bearers 
here,  or  by  those  in  Achsea."  The  senate  voting  their  return, 
it  seems  that  a  few  days  after,  Polybius's  friends  further 
wished  that  it  should  be  further  moved  in  the  senate,  that  the 
said  banished  persons  should  receive  again  the  honors  which 
they  first  had  in  Achsea  ;  and  to  this  purpose  they  sounded 
Cato  for  his  opinion ;  but  he,  smiling,  answered,  that  Po- 
lybius,  Ulysses  like,  having  escaped  out  of  the  Cyclops'  den, 
wanted,  it  would  seem,  to  go  back  again  because  he  had  left 
his  cap  and  belt  behind  him.  He  used  to  assert,  also,  that 
wise  men  profited  more  by  fools,  than  fools  by  wise  men  ;  for 
that  wise  men  avoided  the  faults  of  fools,  but  that  fools  would 
not  imitate  the  good  examples  of  wise  men.  He  would  pro- 
fess, too,  that  he  was  more  taken  with  young  men  that 
blushed,  than  with  those  who  looked  pale  ;  and  that  he  never 
desired  to  have  a  soldier  that  moved  his  hands  too  much  in 
marching,  and  his  feet  too  much  in  fighting;  or  snored 
louder  than  he  shouted.  Ridiculing  a  fat,  overgrown  man  : 
"  What  use,"  said  he,  "  can  the  state  turn  a  man's  body  to, 
when  all  between  the  throat  and  groin  is  taken  up  by  the 
belly  ?  "  When  one  who  was  much  given  to  pleasures  de- 
sired his  acquaintance,  begging  his  pardon,  he  said  he  could 
not  live  with  a  man  whose  palate  was  of  a  quicker  sense 
than  his  heart.  He  would  likewise  say,  that  the  soul  of  a 
lover  lived  in  the  body  of  another  :  and  that  in  his  whole 
life,  he  most  repented  of  three  things  ;  one  was,  that  he  had 
trusted  a  secret  to  a  woman;  another  that  he  went  by 
water  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land ;  the  third,  that  he 
had  remained  one  whole  day  without  domg  any  business  of 
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moment.  Applying  himself  to  an  old  man  who  was  com- 
milting  some  vice:  'Friend,"  said  lie,  "old  age  has  of  it- 
self  blemishes  enough  ;  do  not  you  add  to  it  the  deformity 
of  vice."  Speaking  to  a  tribune,  who  was  n^puted  a  prisoner, 
and  was  very  violent  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill,  in  order 
to  make  a  certain  law:  "Young  man,"  cried  he,  "I  know 
not  which  would  be  better,  to  drink  what  you  mix,  or  con- 
firm what  you  would  put  up  for  a  law."  JJeiiig  reviled  by 
a  fellow  who  lived  a  profligate  and  wicked  hfe :  "  A  con- 
test," replied  he,  "  is  unequal  between  you  and  me  :  for  you 
can  hear  ill  words  easily,  and  can  as  easily  give  them  :  but  it 
is  unpleasant  to  me  to  give  such,  and  unusual  to  hear  them." 
Such  was  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  in  his  memo- 
rable sayings. 

Being  chosen  consul,  with  his  friend  and  familiar  Valerius 
Flaccus,  the  government  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  the 
Romans  called  the  Hither  Spain,  fell  to  his  lot.  Here,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  reducing  some  of  the  tribes  by  force, 
and  bringing  over  others  by  good  words,  a  large  artny  of  bar- 
barians fell  upon  him,  so  that  there  was  danger  of  being 
disgracefully  forced  out  again.  He  therefore  called  upon 
his  neighbors,  the  Celtiberians,  for  help;  and  on  their 
demanding  two  hundred  talents  for  their  assistance  every- 
body else  thought  it  intolerable,  that  even  the  Romans 
should  promise  barbarians  a  reward  for  their  aid ;  but  Cato 
said,  there  was  no  discredit  or  harm  in  it ;  for,  if  they 
overcame,  they  would  pay  them  out  of  the  enemy's  purse, 
and  not  out  of  their  own ;  but  if  they  were  overcome,  there 
would  be  nobody  left  either  to  demand  the  reward  or  to 
pay  it.  However,  he  won  that  battle  completely,  and  after 
that,  all  his  other  affairs  succeeded  splendidly.  Polybius 
says,  that  by  his  command,  the  walls  of  all  the  cities  on 
this  side  the  river  Baetis  were  in  one  day's  time  demolished, 
and  yet  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  full  of  brave  and 
warlike  men.  Cato  himself  says,  that  he  took  more  cities 
than  he  stayed  days  in  Spain.  Neither  is  this  a  mere 
rhodomontade,  if  it  be  true  that  the  number  was  four 
hundred.  And  though  the  soldiers  themselves  had  got 
much  in  the  fights,  yet  he  distributed  a  pound  of  silver  to 
every  man  of  them,  saying,  it  was  better  that  many  of  the 
Romans  should  return  home  with  silver,  rather  than  a  few 
with  gold.  For  himself,  he  affirms,  that  of  all  the  things 
that  were  taken,  nothing  came  to  him  beyond  what  he  ate 
and  drank.  "  Neither  do  I  find  fault,"  continued  he,  "  with 
those  that  seek  to  profit  by  these  spoils,  but  I  had  rather 
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compote  in  valor  wiili  the  best,  tlmii  in  wealth  with  the 
ri('h(^st,  or  with  the  most  (iovctous  in  love  of  money."  Nor 
(lid  lit!  merely  kec})  himscjlf  clear  Irom  taking  anything, 
bnt  even  all  those  who  more  innnediately  belonj^ed  to  liim. 
lie  had  live  servants  with  him  in  tlu;  army  ;  one  of  whom 
called  Paeens,  bonglit  tlir(H!  boys,  out  of  tliose  who  were 
taken  captive;  which  Cato  coming  to  understand,  the 
man,  rather  than  venture  into  his  presence,  hanj^ed  himself. 
C'ato  sold  the  boys,  and  carried  the  price  he  got  for  them 
into  the  public  exchequer. 

Scipio  the  Great,  being  his  enemy,  and  desiring,  whilst 
he  was  carrying  all  things  so  successfully,  to  obstruct  him, 
and  take  the  affairs  of  Spain  into  his  own  hands,  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  ai)pointed  his  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment, and,  making  all  possible  haste,  put  a  term  to  Cato's 
authority.  But  he,  taking  with  him  a  convoy  of  five 
cohorts  of  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse  to  attend  him 
home,  overthrew  by  the  way  the  Lacetanians,  and  taking 
from  them  six  hundred  deserters,  caused  them  all  to  be 
beheaded ;  upon  which  Scipio  seemed  to  be  in  indignation, 
but  Cato,  in  mock  disparagement  of  himself,  said,  "  Rome 
would  become  great  indeed,  if  the  most  honorable  and  great 
men  would  not  yield  up  the  first  place  of  valor  to  those 
who  were  more  obscure,  and  when  they  who  were  of  the 
commonalty  (as  he  himself  was)  would  contend  in  valor 
with  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  birth  and  honor." 
The  senate  having  voted  to  change  nothing  of  what  had 
been  established  by  Cato,  the  government  passed  away  un- 
der Scipio  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  in  idleness  and  doing 
nothing ;  and  so  diminished  his  credit  much  more  than 
Cato's.  Nor  did  Cato,  who  now  received  a  triumph,  remit 
after  this  and  slacken  the  reins  of  virtue,  as  many  do,  who 
strive  not  so  much  for  virtue's  sake,  as  for  vainglory,  and 
having  attained  the  highest  honors,  as  the  consulship  and 
triumphs,  pass  the  rest  of  their  life  in  pleasure  and  idleness, 
and  quit  all  public  affairs.  But  he,  like  those  who  are  just 
entered  upon  public  life  for  the  first  time,  and  thirst  after 
gaining  honor  and  glory  in  some  new  office,  strained  him- 
self, as  if  he  were  but  just  setting  out ;  and  offering  still 
publicly  his  service  to  his  friends  and  citizens,  would  give 
up  neither  his  pleadings  nor  his  soldiery. 

He  accompanied  and  assisted  Tiberius  Sempronius,  as  his 
lieutenant,  when  he  went  into  Thrace  and  to  the  Danube ; 
and,  in  the  quality  of  tribune,  went  with  Manius  Acilius 
into  Greece,  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  who,  after  Hanni- 
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bal,  more  than  any  one  struck  terror  into  the  Romans. 
For  having  reduced  once  more  under  a  single  comniaiid 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia,  all,  namely,  that  Seleucus  Nicator 
had  possessed,  and  having  brought  into  obedience  niauy 
warlike  nations  of  the  barbarijins,  he  longed  to  fall  u[)on 
the  Romans,  as  if  they  only  were  now  worthy  to  fight  with 
him.  So  across  he  came  with  his  forces,  pretending,  as  a 
specious  cause  of  the  war,  that  it  was  to  free  the  Greeks, 
who  had  indeed  no  need  of  it,  they  having  been  but  newly 
delivered  from  the  power  of  king  Philip  and  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  made  independent,  with  the  free  use  of  their  own 
laws,  by  the  goodness  of  the  Romans  themselves  :  so  that 
all  Greece  was  in  commotion  and  excitement,  having  been 
corrupted  by  the  hopes  of  royal  aid  which  the  popular 
leaders  in  their  cities  put  them  into.  Manius,  therefore, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  different  cities  ;  and  Titus  Flamin- 
ius  (as  is  written  in  the  account  of  him)  suppressed  and 
quieted  most  of  the  attempts  of  the  innovators,  without  any 
trouble.  Cato  brought  over  the  Corinthians,  those  of  Pa- 
trse  and  ^gium,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Athens. 
There  is  also  an  oration  of  his  said  to  be  extant  which  he 
spoke  in  Greek  to  the  people ;  in  which  he  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  and 
signified  that  he  came  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  their  city.  But 
this  is  a  fiction ;  for  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  by  an  in- 
terpreter, though  he  was  able  to  have  spoken  himself;  but 
he  wished  to  observe  the  usage  of  his  own  country,  and 
laughed  at  those  who  admired  nothing  but  what  was  in 
Greek.  Jesting  upon  Postumius  Albinus,  who  had  written 
an  historical  work  in  Greek,  and  requested  that  allowances 
might  be  made  for  his  attempt,  he  said,  that  allowance  in- 
deed might  be  made,  if  he  had  done  it  under  the  express 
compulsion  of  an  Amphictyonic  decree.  The  Athenians,  he 
says,  admired  the  quickness  and  vehemence  of  his  speech  ; 
for  an  interpreter  would  be  very  long  in  repeating  what  he 
expressed  with  a  great  deal  of  brevity ;  but  on  the  whole 
he  professed  to  believe,  that  the  words  of  the  Greeks  came 
only  from  their  lips,  whilst  those  of  the  Romans  came  from 
their  hearts. 

Now  Antiochus,  having  occupied  with  his  army  the 
narrow  passages  about  Thermopylae,  and  added  palisades 
and  walls  to  the  natural  fortifications  of  the  place,  sat  down 
there,  thinking  he  had  done  enough  to  divert  the  war  ;  and 
the  Romans,  indeed,  seemed  wholly  to  despair  of  forcing 
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thepassapjo;  hnt  Cato,  calling  to  mind  tlie  compass  and 
circuit  which  tlui  T*crsians  ha(i  formerly  made;  to  come  at 
this  place,  went  forth  in  i\w,  night,  taking  along  with  him 
part  of  the  army.  Whilst  they  were  climbing  up,  the 
guide,  who  was  a  prisoner,  miss(Ml  the  way,  and  wandering 
up  and  down  by  impracti(;able  and  precipitous  paths,  filled 
the  soldiers  with  fear  and  despondency.  Cato,  perceiving 
the  danger,  commanded  all  the  rest  to  halt,  and  stay  where 
they  were,  whilst  he  himself,  taking  along  with  him  one 
Lucius  Manlius,  a  most  expert  man  at  climbing  mountains, 
went  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  danger,  in  the 
dark  night,  and  without  the  least  moonshine,  among  the 
wild  olive-trees  and  steep  craggy  rocks,  there  being  noth- 
hig  but  precipices  and  darkness  before  their  eyes,  till  they 
struck  into  a  little  pass  which  they  thought  might  lead 
down  into  the  enemy's  camp.  There  they  put  up  marks 
upon  some  conspicuous  peaks  which  surmount  the  hill 
called  Callidromon,  and,  returning  again,  they  led  the  army 
along  with  them  to  the  said  marks,  till  they  got  into  their 
little  path  again,  and  there  once  made  a  halt ;  but  when 
they  began  to  go  further,  the  path  deserted  them  at  a 
precipice,  where  they  were  in  another  strait  and  fear ;  nor 
did  they  perceive  that  they  were  all  this  while  near  the 
enemy.  And  now  the  day  began  to  give  some  light,  when 
they  seemed  to  hear  a  noise,  and  presently  after  to  see 
the  Greek  trenches  and  the  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Here,  therefore,  Cato  halted  his  forces,  and  commanded 
the  troops  from  Firmum  only,  without  the  rest,  to  stick  by 
him,  as  he  had  always  found  them  faithful  and  ready.  And 
when  they  came  up  and  formed  around  him  in  close  order, 
he  thus  spoke  to  them  :  "  I  desire,"  he  said,  "  to  take  one 
of  the  enemy  alive,  that  so  I  may  understand  what  men 
these  are  who  guard  the  passage  ;  their  number ;  and  with 
what  discipline,  order,  and  preparation  they  expect  us  ;  but 
this  feat,"  continued  he,  "  must  be  an  act  of  a  great  deal  of 
quickness  and  boldness,  such  as  that  of  lions,  when  they 
dart  upon  some  timorous  animal."  Cato  had  no  sooner  thus 
expressed  himself,  but  the  Firmans  forthwith  rushed  down 
the  mountain,  just  as  they  were,  upon  the  guard,  and,  fall- 
ing unexpectedly  upon  them,  affrighted  and  dispersed  them 
all.  One  armed  man  they  took,  and  brought  to  Cato,  who 
quickly  learned  from  him,  that  the  rest  of  the  forces  lay  in 
the  narrow  passage  about  the  king ;  that  those  who  kept 
the  tops  of  the  rocks  were  six  hundred  choice  ^tolians. 
Cato,  therefore,  despising  the  smallness  of  their  number  and 
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carelessness,  forthwith  drawing  his  sword,  fell  upon  tlieiu 
with  a  great  noise  of  trumpets  and  shouthig.  The  enemy, 
perceiving  them  thus  tumbling,  as  it  were,  upon  them  from 
the  precipices,  flew  to  the  main  body,  and  put  all  things 
into  disorder  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  Manias  was  forcing  the  works 
below,  and  pouring  the  thickest  of  his  forces  into  the  nar- 
row passages,  Antiochus  was  hit  in  tlie  mouth  with  a  stone, 
so  that  his  teeth  being  beaten  out  by  it,  he  felt  such  exces- 
sive pain,  that  he  was  fain  to  turn  away  with  his  horse ; 
nor  did  any  part  of  his  army  stand  the  shock  of  the  Ilo- 
mans.  Yet,  though  there  seemed  no  reasonable  hope  of 
flight,  where  all  paths  were  so  difficult,  and  where  there 
were  deep  marshes  and  steep  rocks,  which  looked  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  receive  those  who  should  stumble,  the  fugi- 
tives, nevertheless,  crowding  and  pressing  together  in  the 
narrow  passages,  destroyed  even  one  another  in  their  terror 
of  the  swords  and  blows  of  the  enemy.  Cato  (as  it  plainly 
appears)  was  never  oversparing  of  his  own  praises,  and 
seldom  shunned  boasting  of  any  exploit ;  which  quality, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  great  actions ;  and  with  these  particular  exploits 
he  was  highly  puffed  up ;  he  says,  that  those  who  saw  him 
that  day  pursuing  and  slaying  the  enemies,  were  ready  to 
assert,  that  Cato  owed  not  so  much  to  the  public,  as  the 
public  did  to  Cato ;  nay,  he  adds,  that  Manius  the  consul, 
coming  hot  from  the  fight,  embraced  him  for  a  great  wliile, 
when  both  were  all  in  a  sweat ;  and  then  cried  out  with 
joy  that  neither  he  himself,  no,  nor  all  the  people  together, 
could  make  him  a  recompense  equal  to  his  actions.  After 
the  fight  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  that  he  himself  might  be 
the  messenger  of  it :  and  so,  with  a  favorable  wind,  he 
sailed  to  Brundusium,  and  in  one  day  got  from  thence  to 
Tarentum  ;  and  having  travelled  four  days  more,  upon  the 
fifth,  counting  from  the  time  of  his  landing,  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  so  brought  the  first  news  of  the  victory  himself ; 
and  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy  and  sacrifices,  and  the 
people  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  able  to  conquer  every 
sea  and  every  land. 

These  are  pretty  nearly  all  the  eminent  actions  of  Cato, 
relating  to  military  affairs  :  in  civil  policy,  lie  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  one  chief  duty  consisted  in  accusing  and  indicting 
criminals.  He  himself  prosecuted  many,  and  he  Avould  also 
assist  others  who  prosecuted  them,  nay,  would  even  pro- 
cure such,  as  he  did  the  Petilii  against  Scipio ;  but  not 
35 
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boinpj  ablo  to  destroy  liim,  by  i-ejison  of  the  noblonoss  of 
his  family,  and  the  real  greatness  of  his  mind,  whieh  en- 
abled him  to  trample  all  ealnmnies  underfoot,  Cato  at  last 
would  meddle  no  more  with  him  ;  yet  joining  with  the 
accusers  against  Seipio's  brother  lAicius,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  sentence  against  him,  which  condenmed  him 
to  the  })ayment  of  a  large  sum  of  monc^y  to  the  state;  and 
being  insolvent,  and  in  danger  of  being  throwu  into  jail, 
he  was,  by  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
with  nuich  ado  dismissed.  It  is  also  said  of  Cato,  that 
when  he  met  a  certain  youth,  who  had  effected  the  dis- 
grace of  one  of  his  father's  enemies,  walking  in  the  market- 
place, he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  telling  him,  that  this 
was  what  we  ought  to  sacrifice  to  our  dead  parents — not 
lambs  and  goats,  but  the  tears  and  condemnations  of  their 
adversaries.  But  neither  did  he  himself  escape  with  im- 
punity in  his  management  of  affairs ;  for  if  he  gave  his 
enemies  but  the  least  hold,  he  was  still  in  danger,  and 
exposed  to  be  brought  to  justice.  He  is  reported  to  have 
escaped  at  least  fifty  indictments  ;  and  one  above  the  rest 
which  was  the  last,  when  he  was  eighty-six  years  old, 
about  which  time  he  uttered  the  well-known  saying,  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  who  had  lived  with  one  generation  of 
men,  to  plead  now  before  another.  Neither  did  he  make 
this  the  least  of  his  lawsuits  ;  for,  four  years  after,  when  he 
was  fourscore  and  ten,  he  accused  Servilius  Galba :  so  that 
his  life  and  actions  extended,  we  may  say,  as  Nestor's  did, 
over  three  ordinary  ages  of  man.  For,  having  had  many 
contests,  as  we  have  related,  with  Scipio  the  Great,  about 
affairs  of  state,  he  continued  them  down  to  Scipio  the 
younger,  who  was  the  adopted  grandson  of  the  former,  and 
the  son  of  that  Paulus,  who  overthrew  Perseus  and  the 
Macedonians. 

Ten  years  after  his  consulship,  Cato  stood  for  the  office 
of  censor,  which  was  indeed  the  summit  of  all  honor,  and 
in  a  manner  the  highest  step  in  civil  affairs ;  for  besides 
all  other  power,  it  had  also  that  of  an  inquisition  into  every 
one's  life  and  manners.  For  the  Romans  thought  that  no 
marriage,  or  rearing  of  children,  nay,  no  feast  or  drinking- 
bout,  ought  to  be  permitted  according  to  every  one's  appe- 
tite or  fancy,  without  being  examined  and  inquired  into  ; 
being  indeed  of  opinion,  that  a  man's  character  was  much 
sooner  perceived  in  things  of  this  sort  than  in  what  is  done 
publicly  and  m  open  day.  They  chose,  therefore,  two  per- 
sons, one  out  of  the  patricians,  the  other  out  of  the  com- 
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mons,  who  were  to  watch,  correct,  and  punish,  if  any  one 
ran  too  much  into  voluptuousness,  or  transgressed  the 
usual  manner  of  life  of  his  country ;  and  these  they  called 
Censors.  They  had  power  to  take  away  a  horse,  or  expel 
out  of  the  senate  any  one  who  lived  intemperately  and  out 
of  order.  It  was  also  their  business  to  take  an  estimate  of 
what  every  one  was  worth,  and  to  put  down  in  registers 
everybody's  birth  and  quality  ;  besides  many  other  prerog- 
atives. And  therefore  the  chief  nobility  opposed  his  pre- 
tensions to  it.  Jealousy  prompted  the  patricians,  who 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  stain  to  everybody's  nobility,  if 
men  of  no  original  honor  should  rise  to  the  highest  dignity 
and  power ;  while  others,  conscious  of  their  own  evil  prac- 
tices, and  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  their 
country,  were  afraid  of  the  austerity  of  the  man ;  which,  in 
an  office  of  such  great  power,  was  likely  to  prove  most  un- 
compromising and  severe.  And  so,  consulting  among 
themselves,  they  brought  forward  seven  candidates  in  op- 
position to  him,  who  sedulously  set  themselves  to  court  the 
people's  favor  by  fair  promises,  as  though  what  they  wished 
for  was  indulgent  and  easy  government.  Cato,  on  the  con- 
trary, promising  no  such  mildness,  but  plainly  threatening 
evil  livers,  from  the  very  hustings  openly  declared  himself, 
and  exclaiming,  that  the  city  needed  a  great  and  thorough 
purgation,  called  upon  the  people,  if  they  were  wise,  not  to 
choose  the  gentlest,  but  the  roughest  of  physicians  ;  such  a 
one,  he  said,  he  was,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  pa- 
tricians, another  ;  together  with  him,  he  doubted  not  but  he 
should  do  something  worth  the  while,  and  that,  by  cutting 
to  pieces  and  burning  like  a  hydra,  all  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness. He  added,  too,  that  he  saw  all  the  rest  endeavor- 
ing after  the  office  with  ill  intent,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  those  who  would  exercise  it  justly,  as  they  ought.  And 
so  truly  great  and  so  worthy  of  great  men  to  be  its  leaders 
was,  it  would  seem,  the  Roman  people,  that  they  did  not 
fear  the  severity  and  grim  countenance  of  Cato,  but  reject- 
ing those  smooth  promisers  who  were  ready  to  do  all  things 
to  ingratiate  themselves,  they  took  him,  together  with 
Flaccus ;  obeying  his  recommendations  not  as  though  he 
were  a  candidate,  but  as  if  he  had  had  the  actual  power  of 
commanding  and  governing  already. 

Cato  named,  as  chief  of  the  senate,  his  friend  and  col- 
league Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  expelled,  among  many 
others,  Lucius  Quintius,  who  had  been  consul  seven  years 
before,  and  (which  was  greater  honor  to  him  than  the  cou- 
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sulsliip)  brother  to  that  Titus  Fliimininus,  who  overthrfi\v 
king  Pliilip.  The  reason  he  liad  for  his  expulsion  was 
this.  Jjicius,  it  seems,  took  along  with  him  in  all  his 
commands,  a  youth,  whom  he  had  kept  as  liis  companion 
from  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  to  wliom  he  gave  as  much 
power  and  respect  as  to  the  chiefest  of  his  friends  and 
relations. 

Now  it  happened  that  Lucius  l)eing  consular  governor  of 
one  of  the  provmces,  the  youth  setting  himself  down  by 
him,  as  he  used  to  do,  among  other  flatteries  with  which 
lie  played  upon  him,  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  told  him  he 
loved  liim  so  dearly  that,  "  though  there  was  a  show  of 
gladiators  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  and  I,"  he  said,  "had  never 
beheld  one  in  my  life ;  and  though  I,  as  it  were,  longed  to 
see  a  man  killed,  yet  I  made  all  possible  haste  to  come  to 
you."  Upon  this  Lucius,  returning  his  fondness,  replied, 
"  Do  not  be  melancholy  on  that  account ;  I  can  remedy 
that."  Ordering  therefore,  forthwith,  one  of  those  con- 
demned to  die  to  be  brought  to  the  feast,  together  with  the 
headsman  and  axe,  he  asked  the  youth  if  he  wished  to  see 
him  executed.  The  boy  answering  that  he  did,  Lucius  com- 
manded the  executioner  to  cut  off  his  neck  ;  and  this  several 
historians  mention  ;  and  Cicero,  indeed,  in  his  dialogue  de 
Senectute^  introduces  Cato  relating  it  himself.  But  Livy 
says,  that  he  that  was  killed  was  a  Gaulish  deserter,  and 
that  Lucius  did  not  execute  him  by  the  stroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, but  with  his  own  hand ;  and  that  it  is  so  stated 
in  Cato's  speech. 

Lucius  being  thus  expelled  out  of  the  senate  by  Cato,  his 
brother  took  it  very  ill,  and  appealing  to  the  people,  desired 
that  Cato  should  declare  his  reasons ;  and  when  he  began  to 
relate  this  transaction  of  the  feast,  Lucius  endeavored  to 
deny  it ;  t)ut  Cato  challenging  him  to  a  formal  investiga- 
tion, he  fell  off  and  refused  it,  so  that  he  was  then  acknowl- 
edged to  suffer  deservedly.  Afterwards,  however,  when 
there  was  some  show  at  the  theatre,  he  passed  by  the  seats 
where  those  who  had  been  consuls  used  to  be  placed,  and 
taking  his  seat  a  great  way  off,  excited  the  compassion  of 
the  common  people,  who  presently  with  a  great  noise  made 
him  go  forward,  and  as  much  as  they  could,  tried  to  set 
right  and  salve  over  what  had  happened.  Manilius,  also, 
who,  according  to  the  public  expectation,  would  have  been 
next  consul,  he  threw  out  of  the  senate,  because,  in  the 
presence  of  his  daughter,  and  in  open  day,  he  had  kissed 
his  wife.     He  said,  that  as  for  himself,  his  wife  never  came 
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into  his  arms  except  when  there  was  great  thunder;  so 
that  it  was  for  jest  with  him,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  for 
him,  when  Jupiter  thundered. 

His  treatment  of  Lucius,  likewise  the  brother  of  Scipio, 
and  one  who  had  been  honored  with  a  triumph,  occasioned 
some  odium  against  Cato ;  for  he  took  his  horse  from  him, 
and  was  thought  to  do  it  with  a  design  of  putting  an  affront 
on  Scipio  Africanus,  now  dead.  But  he  gave  most  general 
annoyance,  by  retrenching  people's  luxury ;  for  though 
(most  of  the  youth  being  thereby  already  corrupted)  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  take  it  away  with  an  open 
hand  and  directly,  yet,  going,  as  it  were,  obliquely  around, 
he  caused  all  dress  carriages,  women's  ornaments,  house- 
hold furniture,  whose  price  exceeded  one  thousand  five 
hundred  drachmas,  to  be  rated  at  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  were  worth ;  intending  by  thus  making  the  assess- 
ments greater,  to  increase  the  taxes  paid  upon  them.  He 
also  ordained  that  upon  every  thousand  asses  of  property 
of  this  kind,  three  should  be  paid,  so  that  people,  burdened 
with  these  extra  charges,  and  seeing  others  of  as  good 
estates,  but  more  frugal  and  sparing,  paying  less  into  the 
public  exchequer,  might  be  tired  out  of  their  prodigality. 
And  thus,  on  the  one  side,  not  only  those  were  disgusted 
at  Cato,  who  bore  the  taxes  for  the  sake  of  their  luxury, 
but  those,  too,  who  on  the  other  side  laid  by  their  luxury 
for  fear  of  the  taxes.  For  people  in  general  reckon,  that 
an  order  not  to  display  their  riches,  is  equivalent  to  the 
taking  away  of  their  riches,  because  riches  are  seen  much 
more  in  superfluous,  than  in  necessary  things.  Indeed 
this  was  what  excited  the  wonder  of  Ariston  the  phi- 
losopher ;  that  we  account  those  who  possess  superfluous 
things  more  happy  than  those  who  abound  with  what  is 
necessary  and  useful.  But  when  one  of  his  friends  asked 
Scopas,  the  rich  Thessalian,  to  give  him  some  article  of  no 
great  utility,  saying  that  it  was  not  a  thing  that  he  had 
any  great  need  or  use  for  himself,  "In  truth,"  replied  he, 
"  it  is  just  these  useless  and  unnecessary  things  that  make 
my  wealth  and  hap]3iness."  Thus  the  desire  of  riches  does 
not  proceed  from  a  natural  passion  within  us,  but  arises 
rather  from  vulgar  out-of-doors  opinion  of  other  people. 

Cato,  notwithstanding,  being  little  solicitous  as  to  those 
who  exclaimed  against  him,  increased  his  austerity.  lie 
caused  the  pipes,  through  which  some  persons  brought  tlie 
public  water  into  their  houses  and  gardens,  to  be  cut,  and 
threw  down  all  buildings  which  jutted  out  into  the  common 
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streets.  TTc  heat  down  also  the  pi'uH)  in  contracts  for 
public  woil^s  to  Iho  lowest,  ;in(l  raised  it  in  coiitrji(;ts  for 
farming-  the  taxes  to  the  highest  sum;  by  which  proceed- 
ings he  drew  a  great  deal  of  hatred  upon  himself.  Those 
wlio  were  of  Titus  Flaminiiuis's  party  cancelhHi  in  the 
senate  all  the  bargains  and  contracts  made  by  him  for  the 
repairing  and  carrying  on  of  the  sacred  and  public  build- 
ings, as  unadvantageous  to  the  commonwealth.  They  in- 
cited also  the  boldest  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peoi)le  to 
accuse  him  and  to  fine  him  two  talents.  They  likewise 
much  opposed  him  in  building  the  court  or  basilica,  which 
he  caused  to  be  erected  at  the  common  charge,  just  by  the 
senate-house,  in  the  market-place,  and  called  by  his  own 
name,  the  Porcian.  However,  the  people,  it  seems,  liked 
his  censorship  wondrously  well ;  for,  setting  up  a  statue  for 
him  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  Health,  they  put  an 
inscription  under  it,  not  recording  his  commands  in  war  or 
his  triumph,  but  to  the  effect,  that  this  was  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, who,  by  his  good  discipline  and  wise  and  temperate 
ordinances,  reclaimed  the  Roman  commonwealth  when  it 
was  declining  and  sinking  down  into  vice.  Before  this 
honor  was  done  to  himself,  he  used  to  laugh  at  those  who 
loved  such  kind  of  things,  saying,  that  they  did  not  see 
that  they  were  taking  pride  in  the  workmanship  of  brass- 
founders  and  painters  ;  whereas  the  citizens  bore  about 
his  best  likeness  in  their  breasts.  And  when  any  seemed 
to  wonder,  that  he  should  have  never  a  statue,  while  many 
ordinary  persons  had  one,  "  I  would,"  said  he,  "  much 
rather  be  asked,  why  I  have  not  one,  than  why  I  have  one." 
In  short,  he  would  not  have  any  honest  citizen  endure  to 
be  praised,  except  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  the  com- 
monwealth. Yet  still  he  had  passed  the  highest  com- 
mendation on  himself ;  for  he  tells  us  that  those  who  did 
anything  wrong,  and  were  found  fault  with,  used  to  say,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  blame  them ;  for  they  were  not 
Catos.  He  also  adds,  that  they  who  awkwardly  mimicked 
some  of  his  actions,  were  called  left-handed  Catos  ;  and 
that  the  senate  in  perilous  times  would  cast  their  eyes  on 
him,  as  upon  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  and  that  often  when  he  w^as 
not  present  they  put  off  affairs  of  greatest  consequence. 
These  things  are  indeed  also  testified  of  him  by  others  ;  foi 
he  had  a  great  authority  in  the  city,  alike  for  his  life,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  age. 

He  was  also  a  good  father,  an  excellent  husband  to  his 
wife,  and  au  extraordinary  economist ;  and  as  he  did  not 
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yna.iuige  liis  jifTaii-s  of  iliis  kind  cjindessly,  and  as  tliin^^s  of 
lilUe  iMoiiiciii,  I  lliiiik  I.  ou«;lit  to  record  a  liLlle  fiuLlujr 
wlialcver  was  coniiiieiidable  in  liiin  in  those  points.  IIo 
married  a  wife  more  noble  tlian  rieli;  bein^^  of  opinion,  tliat 
tlie  ricli  and  the  high-born  are  equally  haughty  and  proud  ; 
but  that  those  of  noble  blood  would  be  more  ashamed  of 
base  things,  and  consequently  more  obedient  to  their  hus- 
bands in  all  that  was  lit  and  right.  A  man  who  beat  his 
wife  or  child,  laid  violent  hands,  he  said,  on  what  was  most 
sacred ;  and  a  good  husband  he  reckoned  worthy  of  more 
praise  than  a  great  senator ;  and  he  admired  the  ancient 
Socrates  for  nothing  so  much,  as  for  having  lived  a  tem- 
perate and  contented  life  with  a  wife  who  was  a  scold,  and 
children  who  were  half-witted. 

As  soon  as  he  had  a  son  born,  though  he  had  never  such 
urgent  business  upon  his  hands,  unless  it  were  some  public 
matter,  he  would  be  by  when  his  wife  washed  it,  and 
dressed  it  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  For  she  herself  suckled 
it,  nay,  she  often  too  gave  her  breast  to  her  servants' 
children,  to  produce,  by  sucking  the  same  milk,  a  kind  of 
natural  love  in  them  to  her  son.  When  he  began  to  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  Cato,  himself,  would  teach  him  to 
read,  although  he  had  a  servant,  a  very  good  grammarian, 
called  Chilo,  who  taught  many  others ;  but  he  thought  not 
fit,  as  he  himself  said,  to  have  his  son  reprimanded  by  a 
slave,  or  pulled,  it  may  be,  by  the  ears  when  found  tardy 
in  his  lesson :  nor  would  he  have  him  owe  to  a  servant  the 
obligation  of  so  great  a  thing  as  his  learning ;  he  himself, 
therefore  (as  we  were  saying),  taught  him  his  grammar, 
law,  and  his  gymnastic  exercises.  Nor  did  he  only  show 
him,  too,  how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  fight  in  armor,  and  to 
ride,  but  to  box  also  and  to  endure  both  heat  and  cold,  and 
to  swim  over  the  most  rapid  and  rough  rivers.  He  says, 
likewise,  that  he  wrote  histories,  in  large  characters,  with 
his  own  hand,  that  so  his  son,  without  stirring  out  of  the 
house,  might  learn  to  know  about  his  countrymen  and  fore- 
fathers ;  nor  did  he  less  abstain  from  speaking  anything 
obscene  before  his  son,  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  sacred  virgins,  called  vestals.  Nor  would  he  ever 
go  into  the  bath  with  him ;  which  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  the  common  custom  of  the  Romans.  Sons-in-law  used 
to  avoid  bathing  with  fathers-in-law,  disliking  to  see  one 
another  naked ;  but  having,  in  time,  learned  of  the  Greeks 
to  strip  before  men,  they  have  since  taught  the  Greeks  to 
do  it  even  with  the  women  themselves. 
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Thus,  like  an  excellent  work,  Calo  formed  and  fashioned 
his  son  to  virtue;  nor  had  he  any  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  Ids  readiness  and  docility  ;  l)ut  as  he  pi'ovcid  to  l)e  of 
too  weak  a  constitution  for  hai'dships,  he  did  not  insist  on 
reciuirini;-  of  liini  any  very  austere  way  of  livin<^.  lh)vvev(;r, 
though  delicate  in  health,  he  provcul  a  stout  man  in  the 
field,  and  hehaved  himself  valiantly  when  Paulus  yEmilius 
fought  against  Perseus;  where  when  his  sword  was  struck 
from  him  by  a  blow,  or  rather  slipped  out  of  his  hand  by 
reason  of  its  moistness,  he  so  keenly  resented  it,  that  he 
turned  to  some  of  his  friends  about  liim,  and  taking  them 
along  with  him  again,  fell  upon  the  enemy;  and  having  by 
a  long  fight  and  much  force  cleared  the  place,  at  length 
found  it  among  great  heaps  of  arms,  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  friends  as  well  as  enemies  piled  one  upon  another.  Upon 
which  Paulus,  his  general,  much  commended  the  youth  ; 
and  there  is  a  letter  of  Cato's  to  his  son,  which  highly 
praises  his  honorable  eagerness  for  the  recovery  of  his 
sword.  Afterwards  he  married  Tertia,  ^Emilius  Paulus's 
daughter,  and  sister  to  Scipio ;  nor  was  he  admitted  into 
this  family  less  for  his  own  worth  than  his  father's.  S© 
that  Cato's  care  in  his  son's  education  came  to  a  very 
fitting  result. 

He  purchased  a  great  many  slaves  out  of  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  but  chiefly  bought  up  the  young  ones,who  were 
capable  to  be,  as  it  were,  broken  and  taught  like  whelps  and 
colts.  None  of  these  ever  entered  another  man's  house,  ex- 
cept sent  either  by  Cato  himself  or  his  wife.  If  any  one  of 
them  were  asked  what  Cato  did,  they  answered  merely,  that 
they  did  not  know.  When  a  servant  was  at  home,  he  was 
obliged  either  to  do  some  work  or  sleep,  for  indeed  Cato 
loved  those  most  who  used  to  lie  down  often  to  sleep,  ac- 
counting them  more  docile  than  those  Avho  were  wakeful, 
and  more  fit  for  anything  when  they  were  refreshed  with 
a  little  slumber.  Being  also  of  opinion,  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  laziness  and  misbehavior  of  slaves  was  their 
running  after  their  pleasures,  he  fixed  a  certain  price  for 
them  to  pay  for  permission  amongst  themselves,  but  would 
sufter  no  connections  out  of  the  house.  At  first,  when  he 
was  but  a  poor  soldier,  he  would  not  be  difficult  in  anything 
which  related  to  his  eating,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a  pitiful 
thing  to  quarrel  with  a  servant  for  the  belly's  sake ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  grew  richer,  and  made  any  feasts  for 
his  friends  and  colleagues  in  office,  as  soon  as  supper  was 
over  he  used  to  go  with  a  leathern  thong  and  scourge  those 
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who  had  waited  or  dressed  the  meat  carelessly.  Tie  always 
contrived,  too,  that  his  servants  should  have  some  dill'erence 
one  among*  another,  always  suspectinjr  and  fearing  a  good 
understanding  between  them.  Those  who  had  committed 
anything  worthy  of  death,  he  punished  if  they  were  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  their  fellow-servants.  I  hit  being 
after  all  much  given  to  the  desire  of  gain,  he  looked  upon 
agriculture  rather  as  a  pleasure  than  profit ;  resolving, 
therefore,  to  lay  out  his  money  in  safe  and  solid  things,  he 
purchased  ponds,  hot  baths,  grounds  full  of  fuller's  earth, 
remunerative  lands,  pastures,  and  woods;  from  all  which 
he  drew  large  returns,  nor  could  Jupiter  himself,  he  used  to 
say,  do  him  much  damage.  He  was  also  given  to  the  form 
of  usury,  which  is  considered  most  odious,  in  traffic  by  sea; 
and  that  thus  : — he  desired  that  those  whom  he  put  out  his 
money  to  should  have  many  partners ;  when  the  number 
of  them  and  their  ships  came  to  be  fifty,  he  himself  took 
one  share  through  Quintio  his  f reedman,  who  therefore  was 
to  sail  with  the  adventurers,  and  take  a  part  in  all  their 
proceedings ;  so  that  thus  there  was  no  danger  of  losing  his 
whole  stock,  but  only  a  little  part,  and  that  with  a  prospect 
of  great  profit.  He  likewise  lent  money  to  those  of  his 
slaves  who  wished  to  borrow,  with  which  tliey  bought  also 
other  young  ones,  whom,  when  they  had  taught  and  bred 
up  at  his  charges,  they  would  sell  again  at  the  year's  end ; 
but  some  of  them  Cato  would  keep  for  himself,  giving  just 
as  much  for  them  as  another  had  offered.  To  incline  his 
son  to  be  of  his  kind  or  temper,  he  used  to  tell  him,  that  it 
was  not  like  a  man,  but  rather  like  a  widow  woman,  to 
lessen  an  estate.  But  the  strongest  indication  df  Cato's 
avaricious  humor  was  when  he  took  the  boldness  to  affirm, 
that  he  was  a  most  wonderful,  nay,  a  godlike  man,  who 
left  more  behind  him  than  he  had  received. 

He  was  now  grown  old,  when  Carneades  the  Academic, 
and  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  came  as  deputies  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  praying  for  release  from  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
talents  laid  on  the  Athenians,  in  a  suit,  to  which  they  did 
not  appear,  in  which  the  Oropians  were  plaintifts,  and 
Sicyonians  judges.  All  the  most  studious  youth  immedi- 
ately waited  on  these  philosophers,  and  frequently,  with 
admiration,  heard  them  speak.  But  the  gracefulness  of 
Carneades's  oratory,  whose  ability  was  really  greatest,  and 
his  reputation  equal  to  it,  gathered  large  and  favorable 
audiences,  and  ere  long  filled,  like  a  wind,  all  the  city  with 
the  sound  of  it.     So  that  it  soon  began  to  be  told,  that  a 
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Greek,  fanions  even  to  ad  miration,  winning  and  carrying 
all  before  liliu,  bad  ini|)r(;sse(l  so  strange  a  love  uj)()n  tbe 
young  men,  tbat  (luitting  all  tbeir  pleasures  and  pastimes, 
tliey  ran  mad,  as  it  were,  after  })bil()sopby  ;  wbieli  indeed 
nuieb  i)leased  tbe  Komans  in  genci'al;  nor  could  tbey  but 
witb  nnieb  pleasure  see  tluj  youtli  receive  so  welcomely 
tbe  Greek  literature,  and  frequent  tbe  comprtUy  of  learned 
men.  But  Cato,  on  tbe  otber  side,  seeing  tbe  passion  for 
words  flowing  into  tbe  city,  from  tbe  beginning,  took  it 
ill,  feai'ing  lest  tbe  youtli  sbould  be  diverted  tbat  way,  and 
so  sbould  prefer  tbe  glory  of  si)eakhig  Avell  before  tbat  of 
arms,  and  doing  w-ell.  And  wben  tbe  fame  of  tbe  pbiloso- 
pbers  increased  in  tbe  city,  and  Caius  Acilius,  a  person  of 
distinction,  at  bis  own  request,  became  tbeir  interpreter  to 
tbe  senate  at  tbeir  first  audience,  Cato  resolved,  under 
some  specious  pretence,  to  bave  all  pbilosopliers  cleared 
out  of  tbe  city ;  and,  coming  into  tbe  senate,  blamed  the 
magistrates  for  letting  tbese  deputies  stay  so  long  a  time 
witbout  being  despatclied,  tbougb  tbey  were  persons  that 
could  easily  persuade  tbe  people  to  what  they  pleased  ;  that 
therefore  in  all  baste  something  sbould  be  determined 
about  their  petition,  that  so  they  might  go  home  again  to 
their  own  schools,  and  declaim  to  the  Greek  children,  and 
leave  the  Roman  youth,  to  be  obedient,  as  hitherto,  to  their 
own  laws  and  governors. 

Yet  he  did  this  not  out  of  any  anger,  as  some  think,  to 
Carneades;  but  because  he  wholly  despised  philosophy, 
and  out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  scoffed  at  the  Greek  studies  and 
literature;  as,  for  example,  he  would  say,  that  Socrates 
was  a  prating  seditious  fellow,  who  did  his  best  to  tyran- 
nize  over  bis  country,  to  undermine  tbe  ancient  customs, 
and  to  entice  and  withdraw  the  citizens  to  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  laws.  Ridiculing  the  school  of  Isocrates,  he 
would  add,  that  his  scholars  grew  old  men  before  they  had 
done  learning  with  him,  as  if  they  were  to  use  their  art 
and  plead  causes  in  the  court  of  Minos  in  the  next  world. 
And  to  frighten  his  son  from  anything  that  was  Greek,  in 
a  more  vehement  tone  than  became  one  of  his  age,  he  pro- 
nounced, as  it  were,  with  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  that  the 
Romans  would  certainly  be  destroyed  when  they  began  once 
to  be  infected  with  Greek  literature ;  though  time  indeed 
has  shown  the  vanity  of  this  his  prophecy ;  as,  in  truth, 
the  city  of  Rome  has  risen  to  its  highest  fortune,  while 
entertaining  Grecian  learning.  Nor  had  he  an  aversion 
only  against  tbe  Greek  philosophers,  but  the  physicians 
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also;  for  having,  it  seems,  heard  how  Hippocrates,  when 
the  king  of  Persia  sent  for  him,  with  offers  of  a  fee  of 
several  talents,  said,  that  he  would  never  assist  barbarians 
who  were  enemies  to  the  Greeks;  he  affirmed,  that  this 
was  now  become  a  common  oath  taken  by  all  physicians, 
and  enjoined  his  son  to  have  a  care  and  avoid  them;  for 
that  he  himself  had  written  a  little  book  of  prescriptions 
for  curing  those  who  were  sick  in  his  family ;  he  never 
enjoined  fasting  to  any  one,  but  ordered  them  either  vege- 
tables, or  the  meat  of  a  duck,  pigeon,  or  leveret;  such  kind 
of  diet  being  of  light  digestion,  and  fit  for  sick  folks,  only 
it  made  those  who  ate  it  dream  a  little  too  much;  and  by 
the  use  of  this  kind  of  physic,  he  said,  he  not  only  made 
himself  and  those  about  him  well,  but  kept  them  so. 

However,  for  this  his  presumption,  he  seemed  not  to  have 
escaped  unpunished ;  for  he  lost  both  his  wife  and  his  son ; 
though  he  himself,  being  of  a  strong,  robust  constitution, 
held  out  longer;  so  that  he  would  often,  even  in  his  old 
days,  address  himself  to  women,  and  when  he  was  past  a 
lover's  age,  married  a  young  woman,  upon  the  following 
pretence :  Having  lost  his  own  wife,  he  married  his  son  to 
the  daughter  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  who  was  sister  to  Scipio; 
so  that  being  now  a  widower  himself,  he  had  a  young  girl 
who  came  privately  to  visit  him,  but  the  house  being  very 
small,  and  a  daughter-in-law  also  in  it,  this  practice  was 
quickly  discovered;  for  the  young  woman  seeming  once 
to  pass  through  it  a  little  too  boldly,  the  youth,  his  son, 
though  he  said  nothing,  seemed  to  look  somewhat  indig- 
nantly upon  her.  The  old  man  perceiving  and  under- 
standing that  what  he  did  was  disliked,  without  finding 
any  fault  or  saying  a  word,  went  away  as  his  custom  was, 
with  his  usual  companions  to  the  market :  and  among  the 
rest,  he  called  aloud  to  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
under  him,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  had  married  his 
daughter?  He  answered,  no,  nor  would  he,  till  he  had 
consulted  him.  Said  Cato,  "  Then  I  have  found  out  a  fit  son- 
in-law  for  you,  if  he  should  not  displease  by  reason  of  his 
age;  for  in  all  other  points  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  in 
him;  but  he  is  indeed,  as  I  said,  extremely  old."  However, 
Salonius  desired  him  to  undertake  the  business,  and  to 
give  the  young  girl  to  whom  he  pleased,  she  being  a 
humble  servant  of  his,  who  stood  in  need  of  his  care  and 
patronage.  Upon  this  Cato,  without  any  more  ado,  told 
him  he  desired  to  have  the  damsel  himself.  These  words, 
as    may    well    be    imagined,    at    first   astonished   the   man, 
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conceiviiif^  that  Cato  was  as  far  off  from  marryinf^,  as  he 
from  a  likelihood  of  bein<^  allied  to  the  family  of  one  who 
had  been  consnl,  and  luul  triumphed;  but  perceiving  him 
in  earnest,  he  consented  willingly ;  and  going  onwards  to 
the  forum,  they  quickly  completed  the  bargain. 

Whilst  the  marriage  was  in  hand,  Cato's  son,  taking  some 
of  his  friends  along  with  him,  went  and  asked  his  father  if 
it  were  for  any  offence  he  brought  in  a  stepmother  upon 
him  ?  But  Cato  cried  out,  "•  Far  from  it,  my  son,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  you  or  anything  of  yours;  only  I 
desire  to  have  many  children,  and  to  leave  the  common- 
wealth more  such  citizens  as  you  are."  Pisistratus,  the 
tyrant  of  Athens,  made,  they  say,  this  answer  to  his  sons, 
when  they  were  grown  men,  when  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Timonassa  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had,  it  is  said, 
lophon  and  Thessalus.  Cato  had  a  son  by  this  second 
wife,  to  whom,  from  his  mother,  he  gave  the  surname  of 
Salonius.  In  the  mean  time,  his  eldest  died  in  his  prsetor- 
ship ;  of  whom  Cato  often  makes  mention  in  his  books,  as 
having  been  a  good  man.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have 
borne  the  loss  moderately,  and  like  a  philosopher,  and 
was  nothing  the  more  remiss  in  attending  to  affairs  of  state  ; 
so  that  he  did  not,  as  Lucius  Lucullus  and  Metellus  Pius 
did,  grow  languid  in  his  old  age,  as  though  public  business 
were  a  duty  once  to  be  discharged,  and  then  quitted ;  nor 
did  he,  like  Scipio  Africanus,  because  envy  had  struck  at 
his  glory,  turn  from  the  public,  and  change  and  pass 
away  the  rest  of  his  life  without  doing  anything ;  but  as 
one  persuaded  Dionysius,  that  the  most  honorable  tomb 
he  could  have  would  be  to  die  in  the  exercise  of  his 
dominion;  so  Cato  thought  that  old  age  to  be  the  most 
honorable  which  was  busied  in  public  affairs ;  though  he 
would,  now  and  then,  when  he  had  leisure,  recreate  himself 
with  husbandry  and  writing. 

And,  indeed,  he  composed  various  books  and  histories ; 
and  in  his  youth,  he  addicted  himself  to  agriculture  for 
j)rofit's  sake ;  for  he  used  to  say,  he  had  but  two  ways  of 
getting — agriculture  and  parsimony ;  and  now,  in  his  old 
age,  the  first  of  these  gave  him  both  occupation  and  a  sub- 
ject of  study.  He  wrote  one  book  on  country  matters,  in 
which  he  treated  particularly  even  of  making  cakes  and 
preserving  fruit ;  it  being  his  ambition  to  be  curious  and 
singular  in  all  things.  His  suppers,  at  his  country-house, 
used  also  to  be  plentiful ;  he  daily  invited  his  friends  and 
neighbors  about  him,  and  passed  the  time  merrily  with 
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them  ;  so  that  his  company  was  not  only  agreeable  to  those 
of  the  same  age,  but  even  to  younger  men  ;  for  he  had  had 
experience  in  many  things,  and  had  been  concerned  in 
much,  both  by  word  and  deed,  that  was  worth  the  hearing. 
He  looked  upon  a  good  table,  as  the  best  place  for  making 
friends  ;  where  the  commendations  of  l)rave  and  good  citi- 
zens were  usually  introduced,  and  little  said  of  base  and 
unworthy  ones;  as  Cato  would  not  give  leave  in  his  com- 
pany to  have  anything,  either  good  or  ill,  said  about  them. 

Some  will  have  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  to  have  been 
one  of  his  last  acts  of  state ;  when,  indeed,  Scipio  the 
younger  did  by  his  valor  give  it  the  last  blow,  but  the  war, 
chiefly  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Cato,  was  undertaken 
on  the  following  occasion.  Cato  was  sent  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  were  at  war 
with  one  another,  to  know  the  cause  of  their  difference. 
He,  it  seems,  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Romans  from  the 
beginning ;  and  they,  too,  since  they  were  conquered  by 
Scipio,  were  of  the  Roman  confederacy,  having  been  shorn  of 
their  power  by  loss  of  territory  and  a  heavy  tax.  Finding 
Carthage,  not  (as  the  Romans  thought)  low  and  in  an  ill 
condition,  but  well  manned,  full  of  riches  and  all  sorts  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  perceiving  the  Carthaginians 
carry  it  high,  he  conceived  that  it  was  not  a  time  for  the 
Romans  to  adjust  affairs  between  them  and  Masinissa ;  but 
rather  that  they  themselves  would  fall  into  danger,  unless 
they  should  find  means  to  check  this  rapid  new  growth  of 
Rome's  ancient  irreconcilable  enemy.  Therefore,  returning 
quickly  to  Rome,  he  acquainted  the  senate,  that  the  former 
defeats  and  blows  given  to  the  Carthaginians  had  not  so 
much  diminished  their  strength,  as  it  had  abated  their 
imprudence  and  folly  ;  that  they  were  not  become  weaker, 
but  more  experienced  in  war,  and  did  only  skirmish  with 
the  Numidians,  to  exercise  themselves  the  better  to  cope 
with  the  Romans :  that  the  peace  and  league  they  had  made 
was  but  a  kind  of  suspension  of  war  w^hich  awaited  a  fairer 
opportunity  to  break  out  again. 

Moreover,  they  say  that,  shaking  his  gown,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  let  drop  some  African  figs  before  the  senate.  And 
on  their  admiring  the  size  and  beauty  of  them,  he  presently 
added,  that  the  place  that  bore  them  was  but  three  days* 
sail  from  Rome.  Nay,  he  never  after  this  gave  his  opinion, 
but  at  the  end  he  would  be  sure  to  come  out  with  this  sen- 
tence, "Also,  Cakthage,  methinks,  ought  utterly  to  be 
DESTROYED."    But  Publius  Scipio  Nasica  would  always  de 
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clare  hf.s  opinion  to  the  contrary,  in  these  words,  "It  seems 
requisite  to  nie  lliat  Carthage  should  still  stand."  For  see- 
ing his  countrymen  to  he  grown  wanton  and  insolent,  and 
the  people  made,  by  their  prosperity,  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient to  the  senate,  and  drawing  the  whole  city,  whither 
they  would,  after  them,  he  would  have  had  the  fear  of  Car- 
thage to  serve  as  a  bit  to  hold  the  contumacy  of  the  nmlti- 
tude;  and  he  looked  upon  the  Carthaginians  as  too  weak 
to  overcome  the  Romans,  and  too  great  to  be  despised  by 
them.  On  the  other  side,  it  seemed  a  perilous  thing  to 
Cato,  that  a  city  which  had  been  always  great,  and  was 
now  grown  sober  and  wise,  by  reason  of  its  former  calami- 
ties, should  still  lie,  as  it  were,  in  wait  for  the  follies  and 
dangerous  excesses  of  the  over-powerful  Roman  people ; 
so  that  he  thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  have  all  outward 
dangers  removed,  when  they  had  so  many  inward  ones 
among  themselves. 

Thus  Cato,  they  say,  stirred  up  the  third  and  last  war 
against  the  Carthaginians :  but  no  sooner  was  the  said  war 
begun,  than  he  died,  prophesying  of  the  person  that  should 
put  an  end  to  it,  who  was  then  only  a  young  man ;  but, 
being  tribune  in  the  army,  he  in  several  fights  gave  proof 
of  his  courage  and  conduct.  The  news  of  which  being 
brought  to  Cato's  ears  at  Rome,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self :— 

The  only  wise  man  of  them  all  is  he, 
The  others  e'en  as  shadows  flit  and  flee. 

This  prophecy  Scipio  soon  confirmed  by  his  actions. 

Cato  left  no  posterity,  except  one  son  by  his  second  wife, 
who  was  named,  as  we  said,  Cato  Salonius ;  and  a  grand- 
son by  his  eldest  son,  who  died.  Cato  Salonius  died  when 
he  was  praetor,  but  his  son  Marcus  was  afterwards  consul, 
and  he  was  grandfather  of  Cato  the  philosopher,  who  for 
virtue  and  renown  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  personages 
of  his  time. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ARISTIDES  WITH  MARCUS 

CATO. 

Havittg  mentioned  the  most  memorable  actions  of  these 
great  men,  if  we  now  compare  the  whole  life  of  the  one 
with  that  of  the  other,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  the 
difference  between  them,  lost  as  it  is  amongst  such  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances  in  which  they  resemble  each  other. 
If,  however,  we  examine  them  in  detail,  as  we  might  some 
piece  of  poetry,  or  some  picture,  we  shall  find  this  common 
to  them  both,  that  they  advanced  themselves  to  great 
honor  and  dignity  in  the  commonwealth,  by  no  other 
means  than  their  own  virtue  and  industry.  But  it  seems 
when  Aristides  appeared,  Athens  was  not  at  its  height  of 
grandeur  and  plenty,  the  chief  magistrates  and  officers  of 
his  time  being  men  only  of  moderate  and  equal  fortunes 
among  themselves.  The  estimate  of  the  greatest  estates 
then  was  five  hundred  mediums ;  that  of  the  second,  or 
knights,  three  hundred ;  of  the  third  and  last  called  Zeu- 
gitse,  two  hundred.  But  Cato,  out  of  a  petty  village  from 
a  country  life,  leaped  into  the  commonwealth,  as  it  were 
into  a  vast  ocean  ;  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  such  gov- 
ernors as  the  Curii,  Fabricii,  and  Hostilii.  Poor  laboring 
men  were  not  then  advanced  from  the  plough  and  spade  to 
be  governors  and  magistrates  ;  but  greatness  of  family, 
riches,  profuse  gifts,  distributions,  and  personal  application 
were  what  the  city  looked  to ;  keeping  a  high  hand,  and, 
in  a  manner,  insulting  over  those  that  courted  preferment. 
It  was  not  as  great  a  matter  to  have  Themistocles  for  an 
adversary,  a  person  of  mean  extraction  and  small  fortune 
(for  he  was  not  worth,  it  is  said,  more  than  four  or  five 
talents  when  he  first  applied  himself  to  public  affairs),  as 
to  contest  with  a  Scipio  Africanus,  a  Servius  Galba,  and  a 
Quintius  Flamininus,  having  no  other  aid  but  a  tongue 
free  to  assert  right. 

Besides,  Aristides  at  Marathon,  and  again  at  Plataea,  was 
but  one  commander  out  of  ten ;  whereas  Cato  was  chosen 
consul  with  a  single  colleague,  having  many  competitors,  and 
with  a  single  colleague,  also,  was  preferred  before  seven  most 
Qoblf^  and  eminent  pretenders  to  be  censor.    But  Aristidea 
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was  never  prineiir.il  in  any  action;  for  Miltiades  carried 
the  day  at  Marathon,  at  Salaniis,  Theniistocles,  and  at 
Phita3a,  Herodotus  tells  us,  Pausanias  got  the  glory  of  that 
noble  victory  :  and  men  like  Sophanes,  and  Aniinias,  Calli- 
niachus,  and  Cyiuegyrus,  behaved  themselves  so  well  in  all 
those  (Migagements,  as  to  contest  it  with  Aristides  even  for 
the  second  place.  But  Cato  not  only  in  his  consulship  was 
esteemed  the  chief  in  courage  and  conduct  in  the  Spanish 
war,  but  even  whilst  he  was  only  serving  as  tribune  at 
Thermopylae,  under  another's  command,  he  gained  the 
glory  of  the  victory,  for  having,  as  it  were,  opened  a  wide 
gate  for  the  Romans  to  rush  in  upon  Antiochus,  and  for 
having  brought  the  war  on  his  back,  whilst  he  only  minded 
what  was  before  his  face.  For  that  victory,  which  was 
beyond  dispute  all  Cato's  own  work,  cleared  Asia  out  of 
Greece,  and  by  that  means  made  way  afterwards  for  Scipio 
into  Asia.  Both  of  them,  indeed,  were  always  victorious  in 
war ;  but  at  home  Aristides  stumbled,  being  banished  and 
oppressed  by  the  faction  of  Themis tocles ;  yet  Cato,  not- 
withstanding he  had  almost  all  the  chief  and  most  powerful 
of  Rome  for  his  adversaries,  and  wrestled  with  them  even 
to  his  old  age,  kept  still  his  footing.  Engaging  also  in  many 
public  suits,  sometimes  plaintiff,  sometimes  defendant,  he 
cast  the  most,  and  came  off  clear  with  all ;  thanks  to  his 
eloquence,  that  bulwark  and  powerful  instrument  to  which 
more  truly,  than  to  chance  or  his  fortune,  he  owed  it,  that 
he  sustained  himself  unhurt  to  the  last.  Antipater  justly 
gives  it  as  a  high  commendation  to  Aristotle,  the  philoso- 
pher, writing  of  him  after  his  death,  that  among  his  other 
virtues,  he  was  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  persuading  people 
which  way  he  pleased. 

Questionless,  there  is  no  perfecter  endowment  in  man 
than  political  virtue,  and  of  this  Economics  is  commonly 
esteemed  not  the  least  part ;  for  a  city,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  private  households,  grows  into  a  stable  common- 
wealth by  the  private  means  of  prosperous  citizens  that 
compose  it.  Lycurgus  by  prohibiting  gold  and  silver  in 
Sparta,  and  making  iron,  spoiled  by  the  fire,  the  only 
currency,  did  not  by  these  measures  discharge  them  from 
minding  their  household  affairs,  but  cutting  off  luxury, 
the  corruption  and  tumor  of  riches,  he  provided  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  all  necessary  and  useful 
things  for  all  persons,  as  much  as  any  other  law-maker 
ever  did ;  being  more  apprehensive  of  a  poor,  needy,  and 
indigent  member  of  a  community,  than  of  the  rich  and 
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haughty.  And  in  this  management  of  domestic  concerns, 
Cato  was  as  great  as  in  the  government  of  public  affairs ; 
for  he  increased  his  estate,  and  became  a  master  to  others 
in  economy  and  husbandry ;  upon  which  subjects  he  col- 
lected in  his  writings  many  useful  observations.  On  the 
contrary  Aristides,  by  his  poverty,  made  justice  odious,  as 
if  it  were  the  pest  and  impoverisher  of  a  family,*  and 
beneficial  to  all,  rather  than  to  those  that  were  endowed 
with  it.  Yet  Hesiod  urges  us  alike  to  just  dealing  and  to 
care  of  our  households,  and  inveighs  against  idleness  as 
the  origin  of  injustice ;  and  Homer  admirably  says  : — 

Work  was  not  dear,  nor  household  cares  to  me, 
Whose  increase  rears  the  thriving  family ; 
But  well-rigged  ships  were  always  my  delight, 
And  wars,  and  darts,  and  arrows  of  the  fight: 

as  if  the  same  characters  carelessly  neglected  their  own  es- 
tates, and  lived  by  injustice  and  rapine  from  others.  For 
it  is  not  as  the  physicians  say  of  oil,  that  outwardly  applied, 
it  is  very  wholesome,  but  taken  inwardly  detrimental,  that 
thus  a  just  man  provides  carefully  for  others,  and  is  heed- 
less of  himself  and  his  own  affairs ;  but  in  this  Aristides's 
political  virtues  seem  to  be  defective ;  since,  according  to 
most  authors,  he  took  no  care  to  leave  his  daughters  a 
portion,  or  himself  enough  to  defray  his  funeral  charges : 
whereas  Cato's  family  produced  senators  and  generals  to 
the  fourth  generation ;  his  grandchildren,  and  their  children, 
came  to  the  highest  preferments.  But  Aristides,  who  was 
the  principal  man  of  Greece,  through  extreme  poverty  re- 
duced some  of  his  to  get  their  living  by  jugglers'  tricks, 
others,  for  want,  to  hold  out  their  hands  for  public  alms  ; 
leaving  none  means  to  perform  any  noble  action,  or  worthy 
his  dignity. 

Yet  why  should  this  needs  follow  ?  since  poverty  is  dis- 
honorable not  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  a  proof  of  laziness, 
intemperance,  luxury,  and  carelessness ;  whereas  in  a 
person  that  is  temperate,  industrious,  just,  and  valiant, 
and  who  uses  all  his  virtues  for  the  public  good,  it  shows  a 
great  and  lofty  mind.  For  he  has  no  time  for  great  mat- 
ters, who  concerns  himself  with  petty  ones ;  nor  can  he 
relieve  many  needs  of  others,  who  himself  has  many  needs 
of  his  own.  What  most  of  all  enables  a  man  to  serve  the 
public  is  not  wealth,  but  content  and  independence ;  which, 
requiring  no  superfluity  at  home,  distracts  not  the  mind 
from  the  common  good.  God  alone  is  entirely  exempt 
from  all  want :  of  human  virtues,  that  which  needs  least 
86 
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is  the  most  absolute;  and  most  divino.  For  as  a  body  bred 
to  a  pood  habit  rcc^uiios  notliinp  ex(iuisite  cither  in  clothes 
or  food,  so  a  sound  man  imd  a  sound  liousohohl  keep  tliem- 
selves  up  with  a  small  matter.  Iviches  ouglit  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  use  we  have  of  them;  for  he  that  scrapes 
top^ether  a  great  deal,  making  use  of  but  little,  is  not 
inde'pendent ;  for  if  he  wants  them  not,  it  is  folly  in  him  to 
make  provision  for  things  which  he  does  not  desire ;  or  if 
he  does  desire  them,  and  restrains  his  enjoyment  out  of 
sordidness,  he  is  miserable.  I  would  fain  know  of  Cato 
himself,  if  we  seek  riches  that  we  may  enjoy  them,  why  is 
he  proud  of  having  a  great  deal,  and  being  contented  with 
little  ?  But  if  it  be  noble,  as  it  is,  to  feed  on  coarse  bread, 
and  drink  the  same  wine  with  our  hhids,  and  not  to  covet 
purple,  and  plastered  houses,  neither  Aris tides,  nor  Epam- 
inondas,  nor  Manius  Curius,  nor  Caius  Fabricius  wanted 
necessaries,  who  took  no  pains  to  get  those  things  whose 
use  they  approved  not.  For  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of 
a  man  who  esteemed  turnips  a  most  delicate  food,  and  who 
boiled  them  himself,  whilst  his  wife  made  bread,  to  brag 
so  often  of  a  half-penny,  and  write  a  book  to  show  how  a 
man  may  soonest  grow  rich ;  the  very  good  of  being  con- 
tented with  little  is  because  it  cuts  off  at  once  the  desire 
and  the  anxiety  for  superfluities.  Hence  Aristides,  it  is 
told,  said,  on  the  trial  of  Callias,  that  it  was  for  them  to 
blush  at  poverty,  who  were  poor  against  their  wills  ;  they 
who  like  him  were  willingly  so  might  glory  in  it.  For  it 
is  ridiculous  to  think  Aristides's  need  in  ess  imputable  to 
his  sloth,  who  might  fairly  enough  by  the  spoil  of  one  bar- 
barian, or  seizing  one  tent,  have  become  wealthy.  But 
enough  of  this. 

Cato's  expeditions  added  no  great  matter  to  the  Roman 
empire,  which  already  was  so  great,  as  that  in  a  manner  it 
could  receive  no  addition ;  but  those  of  Aristides  are  the 
noblest,  most  splendid,  and  distinguished  actions  the  Gre- 
cians ever  did,  the  battles  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Platsea.  Nor  indeed  is  Antiochus,  nor  the  destruction  of 
the  walls  of  the  Spanish  towns,  to  be  compared  with 
Xerxes,  and  the  destruction  by  sea  and  land  of  so  many 
myriads  of  enemies ;  in  all  of  which  noble  exploits  Aris- 
tides yielded  to  none,  though  he  left  the  glory  and  the 
laurels,  like  the  wealth  and  money,  to  those  who  needed 
and  thirsted  more  greedily  after  them :  because  he  was 
superior  to  those  also.  I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually 
boasting  and  preferring  himself  before  all  others,  though 
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in  one  of  his  onitious  he  says  that  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  praise  and  dispraise  one's  self:  yet  he  who  does  not  so 
much  as  desire  others'  praises,  seems  to  me  more  perfectly 
virtuous,  than  he  who  is  always  extolling  himself.  Amhid 
free  from  ambition  is  a  main  help  to  political  gentleness ; 
ambition,  on  the  contrar}'',  is  hard-hearted,  and  the  greatest 
fomenter  of  envy  ;  from  which  Aristides  was  wholly 
exempt ;  Cato  very  subject  to  it.  Aristides  assisted  The- 
mistocles  in  matters  of  highest  importance,  and,  as  his 
subordinate  officer,  in  a  manner  raised  Athens :  Cato,  by 
opposing  Scipio,  almost  broke  and  defeated  his  expedition 
against  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  he  overthrew  Hanni- 
bal, who  till  then  was  even  invincible ;  and,  at  last,  by 
continually  raising  suspicions  and  calumnies  against  him, 
he  chased  him  from  the  city,  and  inflicted  a  disgraceful 
sentence  on  his  brother  for  robbing  the  state. 

Finally,  that  temperance  which  Cato  always  highly  cried 
up,  Aristides  preserved  truly  pure  and  untainted.  But 
Cato's  marriage,  unbecoming  his  dignity  and  age,  is  a  con- 
siderable disparagement,  in  this  respect,  to  his  character. 
For  it  was  not  decent  for  him  at  that  age  to  bring  home  to 
his  son  and  his  wife  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a 
common  paid  clerk  in  the  public  service :  but  whether  it 
were  for  his  own  gratification  or  out  of  anger  at  his  son, 
both  the  fact  and  the  pretence  were  unworthy.  For  the 
reason  he  pretended  to  his  son  was  false :  for  if  he  desired 
to  get  more  as  worthy  children,  he  ought  to  have  married 
a  well-born  wife  ;  not  to  have  contented  himself,  so  long  as 
it  was  unnoticed,  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  not 
married ;  and,  when  it  was  discovered,  he  ought  not  to 
have  chosen  such  a  father-in-law  as  was  easiest  to  be  got, 
instead  of  one  whose  affinity  might  be  honorable  to  him. 
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